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Aht.  I. — War  and  its  Incidents. 

1.  The  history  of  the  War  against  Jugurtha.  Sal- 
lust.  Translated  by  William  Rose.  Harper  &;  Brothers. 
1837. 

2.  C.  Crispi  Sidlustiij  Bellum  Jugurthinum. 

3.  Despatches  of  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott^  contain- 
ing Official  Reports  of  the  Battles  in  Mexico. 

4.  ijteneral  Taplor^s  Letter  to  Mr.  Delony,  of  Louisiana. 
6.  Mr.  Benton^s  Sfpeeeh^  in  vindication  of  the  President^ 

in  the  Senate^  on  the  failure  of  the  Lt.  General  Bill. 

When  Gulliver  was  asked  why  he  did  not  give  in  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  memorials  of  his  wonderful  discoveries 
in  remote  countries,  (as  all  lands  discovered  by  a  subject 
belong  to  the  crown,)  he  replied :  '^  les  Lilliputiens  ne  vau* 
drient  pas,  je  crois,  les  fruis  d'un  armement  pour  les  r^duire; 
et  je  ne  pense  pas  qu'il  (dt  prudent  ni  sOir  de  s'attaquer  aux 
Brobdignagiens."*     Intimating,  of  course,  that  he  would 

•  French  Galliver,  307.    Illustrated  Paris  edition,  1837.    It  is  not  sur- 

E rising  that  Galliver  should  be  quoted  in  French,  although  his  travels  were 
rst  published  in  English.  The  learned  will  remember  that  that  singular 
adventurer  was  skilled  in  many  foreign  idioms,  such  as  the  Balnibarbi;  and 
he  acquired  a  smattering  ev^i  of  the  court  language  of  the  kingdom  of 
Luggnag,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given  in  the  ix  chapter  of  his  voyage  to 
Laputa,  thus :  "  Inckpling  glofflkrobh  squut  scrumm  oUiiop  mlashnaU  zwin 
tnoddaikuffkdkiophad  gwrSuJbiualU^  which,  he  says,  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus :  **  May  your  celestial  majesty  outlive  the  sun  eleven  moons 
andf  a  half." 

1  VOL.    XIII. — NO.   25. 
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not  advise  his  government  to  go  to  war  with  the  people  of 
either  of  those  nations,  for  the  sake  of  conquest:  The 
satire  contained  in  this  excuse  of  the  adventurous  voyager 
will  not  appear  in  its  fullest  force  except  to  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  English  diplomacy  and 
of  English,  wars;  but  the  shaft,  though  sped  a  century  ago, 
strikes  deep  into  the  bosom  of  American  politics :  for  having 
recently  had  an  opportunity  to  war  with  a  strong  and  a  weak 
nation,  we  negotiate  with  the  stronc^  and  battle  with  the 
weak,  thus  showing  that  we  weighed  well  the  prudent  part 
of  Gulliver's  suggestion,. without  pausing  to  count  the  cost 
of  the  armament  whicn  it  might  require  to  reduce  the 
Lilliputians.  Patriotism,  however,  disdains  to  speculate 
on  the  pecuniary  cost  of  a  war,  and,  being  in,  the  only  study 
is  how  to  conduct  it  with  humanity  and  success,  and  to 
bring  it  speedily  to  an  honorable  close. 

<<  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear  it,  that  they  opposed  may  beware  of  thee." 

Those  of  our  energies  seem  most  usefully  exerted,  which, 
in  times  of  great  national  calamity  are  directed  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  questions  of  interest  and  'difficulty  which 
immediately  surround  us.  In  public  or  in  private  aiSairs, 
the  dangers  which  impend  and  press  nearest,  should  be  the 
first  to  oe  warded  off ;  and  now,  when  our  country  is  at 
war,  a  recurrence  to  the  history  of  wars,  that  the  public 
mind  may  be  agitated  with  useful  hints  and  practical  illus- 
trations, cannot  be  otherwise  than  of  the  greatest  importance. 
We  would  not  intimate  that  a  knowledfire  of  the  art  of  arms 
is  essential  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  entHusiasm 
of  the  countnr  should  be  kept  alive;  but  the  people  should 
not  be  excited  and  led  away  from  their  ordinary  pursuits  by 
the  dazzling  mani^i  of  war:  for  war  is  not  the  business  of 
life — it  will  not  last  always.  An  ambitious  man,  having 
spent  a  year  in  the  army,  amid  its  dangers  and  glories,  its 
excitements  and  adventures,  with  its  wild  music  and 
under  its  broad  and  streaming  banners,  may  not  be  per- 
fectly at  ease  when  the  war  ends ;  and  the  hand  which 
has  wielded  in  the  furious  strife,  the  battle-blade  of  death, 
may  not  again,  readily  and  willingly,  grasp  the  han- 
dles of  the  plough :  for,  indeed,  there  is  a  strange  contrast 
between  ^  glory^and  fifty  cents  a  day.    ^<  There  is  an  old 
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proverb,'*  says  Macchiavelli,  "  that  war  makes  thieves  and 
peace  hang's  them :  for  those  that  know  not  how  to  get 
their  bread  in  any  other  way,  when  they  are  disbanded, 
finding  nobody  that  wants  their  service,  and  disdaining  the 
thoughts  of  living  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  are  forc^  to 
have  recourse  to  such  ways  of  supporting  themselves  as 

Snerally  brings  them  to  the  gallows."*  Tnese  thoughts  of 
acchiavelli,  as  he  distinctly  states,  are  applicable  "alone 
to  those  who  have  made  war  their  only  occupation,''  and 
are  not  here  quoted  as  at  all  referring  to  those  of  our  citi- 
zens who,  under  the  generous  promptings  of  patriotism, 
have  gallantly  marched  from  their  homes  to  the  battle-field; 
nevertheless,  it  need  not  be  disguised,  that,  while  the  camp 
may  be  the  school  for  some,  (as Numantia  was  for  Ju^rtha, 
and  Numidia  for  Sylla,)  yet  numbers  come  out  ol  it  idle, 
dissolute  and  lazy,  and  many  a  one, 

"  Full  of  strange  oaths  and  bearded  like  a  pard ; 
Jealous  in  honor ;  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel ; 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation  — " 

not  always  in  the  cannon's  mouth,  but  at  the  pistol's  muzzle, 
in  private  disputes  and  ale-house  brawls.  And,  while  these 
braggarts,  armed  for  strife  and  murder,  are  pests  to  society, 
those  more  innocent  idlers  from  the  war,  who  have  seen 
just  enough  of  danger  to  magnify  it,  have  their  uses  for 
evil :  for  the  uprising  young  of  the  country  are  apt  to  take 
to  their  association,  since  nothing  is  so  beguiling  to  youth 
as  the  tales  of  war,  its  achievements,  cruelties  and  glories, 
which  these  whiskered  loungers,  with  their  ^^  swashing 
and  martial  autsides,^^  are  ever  ready  to  rehearse. 

Far  from  sad,  indeed,  is  the  soldier's  departure  for  war ; 
but  his  return  !  oh,  how  melancholy !  Yet,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  creating  too  much  enthusiasm  with  the  people  should 
not  cool  the  ardor  of  the  orator  or  check  the  energy  of  the 
recruiter.  Let  the  patriot  present  but  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  lights  and  shaaows  of  war :  the  fiery  need  not  to  be 
urged,  for  in  their  own  zeal  lie  the  eloquent  promptings  to 
act ;  and  the  quiet  are  not  apt  to  be  led  away ;  for  the 
shades  of  the  human  mind  are  not  more  numerous  than  the 
inclinations  of  men,  and  thoughts  that  will  inspire  one  will 
weary  and  disgust  another. 

•  Macchiavelli, -d/r  <)/  Jrar,28. 
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"  In  times  of  peace,  let  us  prepare  for  war,"  said  Wash- 
ington. The  warrior-sage  scarcely  meant,  in  this  memora- 
ble advice,  that  the  country  should  be  overrun  with  soldiers 
and  burthened  with  standing  armies;  but  that  industry  and 
virtue,  the  great  constituents  of  courage,  should  be  sedu- 
lously cultivated  throughout  the  land.  Hence,  the  character 
of  our  military  institutions  is  no  departure  from  this  advice. 
In  peace  we  have  no  tactics.  Our  militia  drill  is  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  world — and  there  is  little  need  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  For  experience  shows  that  our  people  are  apt 
scholars  in  the  art  of  armsj  and  that  it  requires  but  a  brief 
period  to  make  them  veterans.*  The  ancients  were  com- 
pelled to  be  soldiers.  In  ancient  times,  the  vanquished  were 
usually  put  to  death  or  led  captives,  in  perpetual  slavery, 
into  the  enemy's  country.  Unsparing  slaughter  followed 
the  sacking  of  a  city,  and  often,  the  surrender  of  an  army. 
Hence,  skill  and  tactics  w«re  preparations  to  preserve  life, 
and  every  man  was  a  soldier  from  necessity.  It  is  not  so 
in  our  day.  The  investment  of  a  city  is  merely  an  an- 
nouncement to  its  citizens  that  they  may  look  out  for  a  lit- 
tle thunder — that  the  children  may  be  put  under  the  beds 
or  behind  the  cupboards — and  the  women  carried  to  some 
elevated  position,  which,  being  free  from  danger,  may  pre- 
sent a  view  of  the  conflict,  with  sufficient  distinctness  to 
render  the  scene  interesting  and  exciting.  A  surrender,  in 
these  happy  days,  is  not  followed  by  slaughter  or  slavery ; 
but  by  the  politest  courtesies,  the  friendliest  intercourse,  a 
pick-nick,  a  dining,  or  a  dance,  between  the  victor  and  the 
vanquished.  Such,  at  least,  are  some  of  the  scenes  which 
illustrate  the  Mexican  war,  from  Palo  Alto  to  Puebla. 

Many  reasons  conspire  to  make  a  recurrence  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jugurthine  war,  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  American  people  at  this  time.  It  was  a  war  carried  on 
by  a  republic — the  republic  of  Rome — against  the  king  of 
Numidia;  a  war,  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  they  left  their 
own  dominions  and  invaded  those  of  another;  and,  in 
viewing  this  war  in  contrast  with  our  own,  many  reflections 

•  The  writer  would  not  be  understood  as  advocating  the  abandonment  of 
military  schools.  He  believes  that  they  should  be  encouraged ;  but  to  no 
extraordinary  extent.  Our  government  is  essentially  pacific,  and  warlike 
inclinations  should  not  be  cultivated.  A  small  standing  army,  as  a  nucleus, 
and  an  increase  of  forts  and  garrisons,  for  instruction  and  defence,  will 
be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  military  art  and  science  in  such  a  state  of 
perfection  in  this  country,  as  will  answer  aH  our  legitimate  ends. 
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will  arise,  which  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  similarity  between 
the  two.  Indeed,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  in  the  course 
of  this  article, — 1.  The  great  similarity  in  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  Jugurthiue  and  the  Mexican  war.  2.  The 
daneor  of  rivalry  between  militarv  commanders.  3.  The 
tendency  of  popular  suffrage  ana  the  inclination  of  the 
people,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to  elevate  great  military 
chieftains. 

The  Jui^urthine  war  was  one  of  long  duration.  It  was 
considered  quite  a  small  affair,  with  the  Roman  people,  at 
first;  but  it  continued  seven  years  and  cost  the  republic 
many  thousands  of  its  best  citizens,  and,  what  is  most  sin- 
gular, the  Romans  gained  every  battle,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, and  found  that  a  victory  was  even  more  disastrous  to 
them  than  a  defecU  to  the  Numidiaus.*  The  continued 
success  of  the  l^man  arms  was  not  the  only  characteristic 
of  this  war ;  it  was  distinguished  by  many  and  great  battles 
and  sieges,  by  frequent  interruptions,  by  fruitless  efforts  at 
negociation,  and  bv  coalitions,  plots,  stratagems  and  jealou- 
sies, and  was  finally  brought  to  a  close  by  an  act  of  foul 
perfidy.  Its  end  contributed  to  a  Roman  holiday  and  pre- 
cipitated the  Roman  fall :  for  it  brought  wealth,  pride,  and 
luxury  to  Rome,  and  gave  fame,  character  and  power  to 
two  of  those  mighty  cut-throat8,t  (Marius  and  Sylla,)  whose 
names  grace  the  pages  of  the  marvellous  story  of  her  gran- 
deur and  her  decline. 

The  history  of  war,  is  the  history  of  men,  more  than  of 
nations.  The  eye  of  the  reader,  as  in  the  heat  of  conflict, 
follows  through  the  ranks  of  carnage,  that  favorite  plume, 
which  courts  and  defies  danger;  and  which  seems  a  signal — 
an  inspiration — a  shout  and  a  victory,  wherever  it  goes. 
The  political  effects  of  a  battle  are  not  seen,  but  only/e// 
in  after  ages,  when  dreamy  speculation  hunts  for  the  causes 
of  revolution,  and  inquires  for  the  throne  that  was.  In 
the  Catiline  war,  what  do  we  see  but  Cicero  and  the  great 
conspirator?  In  the  Jugurthine  war;  what,  but  Metellus, 
Marius  and  Jugurtha,  and  the  up-rising  star  of  Sylla?  In 
the  French  wars,  from  Lodi  to  Waterloo,  what,  but  Napo- 
leon and  his  Marshals,  Wellington  and  his  Invincibles? 

*  **  Preterea  iniqaam  certamen  sibi  com  hosdbos ;  mioore  detrimentoiUos 
Tinci,  quam  suos  vincere."    Sallust  88,  9  liv. 

t  The  civil  wars,  broagbt  about  by  Marias  and  Sylla,  cost  Rome  33 
CodsqU,  7  Praetors,  60  JEdiles,  200  Senators,  and  150,d00  Roman  Citizens. 
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Not  France,  but  St.  Helena  becomes  the  continent,  because 
the  MAN  is  there  I 

That  ''history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  is  an 
old  and  worn  phrase ;  and  belongs  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  not  to  Bol ingbroke.  The  idea  which  it  con  veys, 
covers  the  whole  ground  now  occupied  by  those  writers  wno 
assume  that  the  thesis  of  the  ''Philosophy  of  History,"  is  of 
late  origin.  The  events  recorded  by  history,  being  the  acts 
of  men,  and  breathing  as  they  do,  the  thoughts  and  the  nature 
of  men,  illustrate  the  human  mind  and  the  human  heart ; 
and  hence,  the  history  of  a  particular  war,  is  but  the  history 
of  the  men  who  figured,  in  council  or  in  field,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  war. 

The  philosophy  of  history  is  composed  of  the  specula- 
tions, (as  often  false  as  true,)  which  are  drawn  from  the  events 
recorded  in  its  annals.  Caesar's  Annals,  are  certainly  histo- 
ry, but  not  philosophy;  yet  they  contain  the  germ  and 
source  of  the  philosophy — the  acts  of  men  and  the  incidents 
of  war.  Sallust's  History  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  is  not 
philosophy,  yet  the  facts  gave  rise  to  the  magnificent  ora- 
tions X)l  Cicero  against  Catiline — the  very  embodiment  of 
pure  philosophy !  This  favorite  maxim  that,  "history  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  example,"  seems  to  mean, — and  in 
no  mystical  sense, — that  the  events  recorded  by  history  of 
the  acts  of  men,  show  the  policy  of  these  men  when  sur- 
rounded by  certain  circumstances;  and  afibrd  evidence  of 
folly  or  wisdom ;  hence,  the  study  of  these  acts,  together 
with  the  circumstances  and  motives  which  induced  them, 
and  the  results  which  followed,  becomes  a  matter  of  grave 
'importance,  as  affording  lessons  by  which  the  present  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  past. 

It  may  be  said,  too  pertly,  perhaps,  in  paraphrase  of  the 
popular  line  of  Dionysius,  that  the  history  of  war  is  stra- 
tegy, teaching  by  example,  not  confined  to  the  strategy  of 
arms  and  the  ^ttlefield,  but  extending  to  the  gloomier  stra- 
tegy of  the  mind,  where  black-browed  treason  holds  its 
consultations  with  ambition ; — and  to  the  strategy  of  the 
senate  too,  where  patriotism  supports,  and  faction  thwarts 
the  true  interests  of  the  country. 

As  the  main  interest  of  the  Numidian  war  hangs  around 
the  person  of  Jugurtha,  a  brief  outline  of  his  earlier  his- 
tory is  deemed  important.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
military  art ;  subtle  and  faithless ;  skillful  and  intrepid  ; 
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great  in  a  pitched  battle,  a  skirmish  and  a  retreat ;  and, 
ereater  still  in  that  mode  of  warfare  now  pursued  by  the 
Mexican  guerrillas,  he  at  once  presented  the  most  formidable 
enemy  ever  encountered  by  a  Koman  arm.    The  gentleness 
of  his  youth  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  dark  ferocity 
which  distinguished  him  in  after  life.    Sallust  says  of  him : 
^This  youth,  when  he  grew  up,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
strength  of  body,  a  graceful  person,  and,  above  all,  a  fine 
genius,  did  not  sufier  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  luxury 
and  idleness ;  but  agreeably  to  the  manners  of  the  nation, 
accustomed  himself  to  ride  and  throw  the  dart ;  to  contend 
with  his  companions  in  running;  and  though  he  surpassed 
all  in  glory,  he  was  still  belov^  by  all.    Besides,  he  spent 
much  time  in  the  chase;  and  was  always  the  first,  or 
amongst  the  first,  in  wounding  the  lion  and  other  wild 
beasts ;  and  though  he  performed  many  brave  deeds,  he 
never  boasted  of  any  himself."    He  was  the  grand-son  of 
Masinissa,  and  nephew  of  Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia ;  and 
be  enjoyed,  as  to  education,  all  the  advantages  of  a  prince, 
althouffh  he  was  the  son  of  a  concubine.    Miscipsa  had  two 
sons  who  were  greatly  inferior  to  Jugurtha ;  this  the  king 
discovered ;  and  supposing  that  Jugurtha  was  ambitious  as 
well  as  talented  and  popular,  he  became  jealous  lest,  at  his 
death,  he  would  usurp  his  crown,  and  set  aside  his  sons ; 
and  not  being  willing  to  sacrifice  Jugurtha  by  assassination, 
he  resolved,  as  the  t^t  mode  of  disposing  of  him,  to  send 
him  to  the  wars,  and  give  fortune  a  chance  to  cut  him  off. 
Accordingly  he  gave  Jugurtha  command  oi  an  auxiliary 
army  of  horse  and  foot,  which  he  was  engaged  to  furnish  the 
Romans,  who  were  then  laying  seige  to  Numantia.    Thus, 
through  the  wickedness  of  his  uncle,  he  was  placed  in  the  best 
military  school  in  the  world;  and  under  Scipio  Africanus,* 
the  General  who  then  commanded  at  Numantia,  he  perfected 
himself  in  the  military  art;  and  imbibed  from  Roman  asso- 
ciation, notions  of  ambition  and  power,  which  made  him 

*  Scipio  on  assaming  the  direction  of  the  war  against  Nomantia,  "re- 
daced  to  strict  discipline  the  armjr.  now  exceedingly  llcentioas,  being  cor- 
rapted  by  Inxarions  indulgence ;  this  he  effected  by  cutting  off  e^err  kind 
of  pleasurable  gratification ;  driWng  away  the  prostitutes  who  followed 
the  camp,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand ;  keeping  the  soldiers  to  hard  la- 
bor, and  compelling  every  man  of  them  to  carry  on  his  shoulders  provisions 
for  thirty  days,  besides  seven  stakes  for  their  fortifications ;  whenever  he 
observed  any  of  them  sinking  under  the  burden,  he  used  to  cry  out.  **  when 
you  are  able  to  defend  yourself  with  your  sword,  then  you  shall  oe  eased 
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the  fit  instrament  to  usurp  the  throne  and  murder  the  sons 
of  his  uncle.  In  Numantia,  he  tiras  greatly  distinguished 
by  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Scipio,  who  employed 
him  to  put  all  his  most  difficult  enterprises  in  execution,  as 
one  who  succeeded  in  all  his  undertakings.  Upon  the  fall 
of  Numantia,  Scipio  gave  Jugurtha  a  letter  to  his  uncle, 
filled  with  encoQiums  upon  his  good  conduct,  and  when 
taking  leave  of  him,  thus  admonished  his  young  favorite : 
'^  To  court  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people  in  a  public, 
rather  than  a  private  way,  and  not  to  bestow  bribes  noon 
any ;  that  it  was  dangerous  to  purchase  from  a  few  what 
belongs  to  all.  If  he  would  but  continue  in  his  virtu- 
ous practices,  that  glory  and  sovereignty  would  of  them* 
selves  crown  his  career ;  but  if  he  hurried  on  precipitate- 
ly, and  hastened  to  rise  through  the  avarice  and  profli- 
fTGicy  of  mankind,  the  gold  which  he  might  confide  in, 
would  prove  his  ruin." 

The  fame  which  Jugurtha  had  acquired  at  Numantia, 
went  before  him  to  Numidia ;  and  the  king  finding  that,  in 
plotting  for  his  destruction,  he  had  but  contributed  to  his 
lorv,  received  him  with  outward  demonstrations  of  great 
indness ;  but  still  greatly  fearing  his  influence,  and  seeing 
no  chance  to  get  fairiy  ria  of  him,  he  thought  to  satisfy  his 
ambition  by  making  him  joint  heir  with  his  two  sons  to  the 
throne.  This  he  accordingly  did  in  his  will,  and  soon  af« 
ter  died. 

But  strife  soon  arose  between  the  triumvirs.  Jugurtha 
is  accused  of  murdering  Hiempsal,  one  of  the  brothers,  and 
of  plotting  the  destruction  of  Adherbal,  who  flies  to  Rome, 
and  implores  aid  for  himself,  and  revenge  for  the  death  of 
his  brother.  The  speech  of  Adherbal  to  the  Roman  senate 
on  this  occasion,  is  familiar  to  the  youth  of  the  country, 
and  will  be  remembered  as  a  sickly  sentimental  affair,  de- 
veloping a  mind  equally  unworthy  of  a  crown  and  Romaa 
sympathy.  The  speech,  however,  connected  as  it  was  with 
the  exalted  memory  of  Masinissa,  the  old  king  of  Numidia, 

from  yoar  load  of  timber."  He  made  them  carry  shields  of  immeiise  size 
and  weight,  and  not  anfreqaently  ridiculed  them,  for  bein^  more  expert  ia 
managing  their  shields  for  the  defence  of  their  own  bodies,  than  their  swords 
for  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy.  When  he  foand  any  soldier  absent  i>om 
his  post,  he  ordered  him  to  be  flogged,  if  a  Roman,  with  Tine  twigs :  if  a 
foreigner,  with  rods.  He  sold  all  the  beasts  of  burden,  that  the  soldiers 
might  be  forc^  to  carry  their  own  baggage.  He  engaged  in  frequent  skir- 
mishes  with  the  enemy,  with  good  success."— [Bakers*  Uvy,  Book  LVII. 
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aod  ally  of  Rome,  was  about  to  have  great  effect  against 
Jugurtha;  but  Jiif^urtha's  emissaries  and  Jugiirtha's  gold 
were  in  the  city ;  and  Adherbal's  application  ended  in  a 
commission  to  divide  Numidia  between  himself  and  Ju- 
gurtha; and  the  latter  returned  to  his  kingdom,  a  sheep  to 
the  wolf.  His  dominions  were  soon  after  invaded  by  Ju- 
gurtha, bis  country  laid  waste,  and  himself  forced  into  a 
war ;  and  falling  with  a  beseiged  city  into  the  hands  of  Ju- 
gurtha, he  was  cruelly  murdered  by  his  order.  When  the 
news  of  these  proceedings  of  Jugurtha  reached  Rome,  an 
army  was  immediately  raised,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lucius  Bestia,  the  Consul,  who  marched  against 
Jugurtha ; — and  thus  began  this  famous  war  of  the  people 
of  Rome  against  the  king  of  Numidia.  When  Jugurtha 
had  become  a  prince  of  power,  with  extensive  dominions, 
and  with  a  name  so  renowned  as  to  present  a  formidable 
and  a  worthy  foe;  when  the  feeble  brothers  no  longer 
needed  Roman  aid  and  Roman  sympathy ;  then,  the  arms 
of  the  mistress  of  nations  were  stretched  out — not  to  pro- 
tect the  feeble,  but  to  grasp  an  empire,  and  to  court  a  com- 
bat worthy  of  a  Roman  arm. 

Lucius  Bestia,  the  first  General  that  marched  against  Ju- 
gurtha, is  represented  to  have  been  a  man  **  of  many  ex- 
cellent endowments,  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  with  a 
soul  sick  with  avarice^  and  easily  softened."  He  entered 
Africa  with  great  vigor ;  reduced  several  cities  by  storm 
and  took  many  prisoners ;  but  Jugurtha,  relying  still  on 
his  ever  potent  gold,  tempted  the  Consul,  and  under  the 
gauzy  show  of  negotiation,  purchased  a  peace,  with  **  thirty 
elephants,  some  cattle,  with  a  great  number  of  horses  and 
a  small  sum  of  money," — and  Bestia,  "  returned  to  Rome  to 
attend  the  election  of  magistrates.^^ 

The  people  were  greatly  indignant  at  this  dishonorable 
treaty.  The  Senate  was  sorely  perplexed,  for  Scaurus,  Be^ 
tia's  adviser  in  the  matter  of  the  treaty,  was  a  man  of  great 
character  and  authority  in  the  Senate,  himself  a  Senator. 
The  fact  is,  the  Senate  was  in  Jugurtha's  pay,  and  the  treaty 
disgraceful  as  it  was,  had  its  advocates,  even  amongst  the 
old  Romans.  But  the  Roman  people  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  Jugurtha's  gold ;  and  while  Ae  Senate  was  irre* 
solute,  they  passed  an  ordinance  appointing  Cains  Cassius 
to  go  to  Numidia,  and  bring  Jugurtha  to  Rome,  in  order 
that  Bestia,  Scaurus,  and  others  who  were  charged  with 
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betraying  the  public  interest,  mi^ht  be  convicted  upoii  his 
testimony.  Jugurtha  came  to  Rome,  but  refused  to  give 
any  testimony  whatever,  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty ;  or  to 
answer  any  of  the  charges  which  were  made  against  him 
individually.  The  humility  of  Jugurtha's  manners,  his 
mode  of  dress,  (for  he  did  not  appear  in  the  habiliments  of 
a  kin^,)  and  the  free  and  judicious  use  of  his  gold,  during 
this  visit  to  Rome,  were  operating  greatly  to  his  advantage; 
and  the  people  began  to  remember  the  many  distinguished 
virtues  of  the  young  Numidian,  whom  Scipio  had  so  greatly 
admired  at  Numantia;  but  Ju^^urtha  having  discovered 
that  one  Massiva,  a  kinsman  of  Masinissa,  was  at  Rome, 
plotting  against  him  and  laying  some  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Numidia,  he  caused  him  to  b^  assassinated :  which  coming 
to  be  known,  filled  the  minds  of  the  Romans  with  such 
horror,  that  even  the  Senate  was  forced,  under  the  weight 
of  public  opinion,  to  abandon  him  ;  and  he  was  orderea  to 
depart  out  of  Italy.  The  treaty  was  whollv  disregarded  ; 
and  a  new  army  was  raised  and  sent  into  Africa,  under  the 
Consul  Albinus.  This  new  commander  was  in  great 
haste  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  for  private  reasons ;  he 
desired  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  elections.  But  Jugurtha  ''  en- 
deavored to  protract  the  time,  and  was  continually  finding 
fresh  pretences  for  delay ;  one  while  he  promised  a  surren- 
der ;  another,  he  feigned  distrust;  when  the  enemy  pursued 
him,  he  gave  way,  and  soon  after,  lest  his  men  should  be 
discouraged,  he  attacked  in  his  turn ;  thus  did  be  baffle  the 
Consul  by  the  alternate  course  of  hostilities,  and  proposals 
for  peace."  But  Albinus  was  determined  to  be  at  Rome  at 
the  elections ;  so  "  he  abandoned  the  army,  left  his  brother 
Aulus  to  command  in  the  camp  as  Prsstor,  and  went  to 
Rome." 

This  trait  of  ambition,  a  desire  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  elec- 
tions, seemed  to  distinfi^uish  the  private  thoughts  of  many 
of  the  Roman  Generals.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Consul  Bestia,  hastened  to  conclude  a  dishonorable  treaty, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  present  at  Rome,  to  attend  the 
elections.  In  this  indecent  haste,  he  disgraced  himself  and 
his  army ;  threw  the  Roman  Senate  into  great  perplexity, 
and  the  Roman  people  into  violent  excitement,  amounting 
almost  to  sedition.  As  a  consequence  of  his  absence  from 
the  army, ''  the  officers  whom  he  had  left  in  command,  in 
imitation  of  their  General's  conduct,  committed  great  and 
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ipfamous  crimes ;  some,  for  a  sum  of  money,  restored  Ju- 
gurtba  his  elephants ;  others  sold  him  his  deserters ;  and 
some  plundered  the  provinces  at  peace  with  the  Romans ; 
such  was  the  violence  of  avarice,  which  like  a  plague,  had 
taken  possession  of  their  minds."  Albinus,  too,  as  we  have 
first  seen,  in  order  to  be  present  at  Rome  at  the  elections, 
abandoned  his  army,  and  left  his  brother,  Aulus,  an  inex- 
perienced officer  to  command  ;  Aulus  was  disgracefully  de- 
feated by  Jugurtha,  and  his  whole  army  forced  to  pass  under 
the  yoke,  and  to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  days  !  In  addition 
to  this,  a  treaty  was  made,  and  a  peace  concluded,  on  the 
kinffs  terms.  All  this  in  the  abscence  of  Albinus,  who 
maae  his  country  subservient  to  his  private  inclination  to 
be  present  at  Rome  at  the  elections  I  This  same  haunting 
inclination  disturbed  the  greater  mind  of  Caius  Marius,  who, 
at  a  subsequant  period  of  this  history,  requested  of  Metel- 
lus,  his  commanding  General,  leave  of  absence,  that  he 
might  go  to  Rome  and  stand  as  candidate  for  Consul !  But 
of  this,  more  particularly  hereafter. 

These  reflections  are  not,  perhaps,  without  their  force,  as 
a{^lied  to  the  present  state  or  affairs  in  our  army.  Ours  is 
a  government  of  officers,  from  Corporal  to  General,  from 
President  to  Constable.  Every  man  has  his  private  ambi- 
tion :  some  are  for  President,  some  for  Congress,  some  for 
Constable,  all  relying  on  the  disasters  and  successes  of  a 
campaign,  or  the  ma^ic  of  a  scar. 

But,  to  proceed  with  our  history :  the  treaty  concluded 
by  Aulus,  under  the  disgraceful  circumstances  above  related, 
was  utterly  disregarded  by  the  Senate.  Albinus  could  nei- 
ther retrieve  the  disasters  of  his  brother's  conduct,  nor  restore 
confidence  in  himself  with  the  people :  and  the  new  Consul 
elect,  Metellus,  took  command  of  the  army. 

This  war  now  becomes  more  interesting,  from  the  enlarged 
capacity  of  its  new  conmianders.  Metellus  is  described  as 
"  a  man  of  spirit,  untainted  reputation,  and  equally  esteemed 
by  both  parties ;  but  hostile  to  the  popular  interest."  Having 
no  confidence  in  the  army  which  Aulus  had  suffered  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  he  made  new  levies  and  raised  a  new  army, 
and  in  making  these  preparations  "  he  was  vigorously  as- 
sisted by  the  Senate,  the  allies  and  states  of  Latium ;  while 
forei^  princes,  of  their  own  accord,  sent  him  auxiliaries, 
and,  m  short,  the  whole  city  supported  him  with  the  great- 
est zeal." 
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When  be  saw  the  miserable  and  degraded  condition  of 
the  Aulus  army,  which  was  placed  under  his  command  on 
his  arrival  in  Africa,  he  set  himself  vigorously  to  work  to 
restore  its  discipline  and  remove  its  great  evils.  The  his- 
torian says  of  him :  ''he  appears  to  have  proved  himself  as 
able  and  firm  a  man,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  cured  these 
ereat  disorders,  as  by  his  conduct  against  the  enemy  ;  so 
just  a  medium  did  he  observe  between  a  servile  desire  to 
gain  the  affections  of  his  soldiers,  and  a  severity  in  punish- 
ing them.  For  by  his  first  edict  he  removed  everything^ 
that  could  administer  to  idleness,  ordering  ''that  none  should 
sell  bread  or  any  dressed  victuals  in  the  camp,  that  no  subt- 
lers  should  follow  the  army,  and  that  no  common  soldier 
should  have  a  servant  or  any  beast  of  burthen,  either  in  the 
camp  or  on  a  march.''  He  decamped  daily,  marching  his 
army  through  cross  and  difficult  places,  fortified  his  camp 
with  ditch  and  palisade,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hana, 
set  guards  and  changed  them  often,  and  went  frequently 
round  them  himselff  attended  by  his  lieutenants.  On  a 
march,  too,  he  was  equally  vigilant,  appearing  one  while  in 
the  front,  another  in  the  rear,  and  often  in  the  main  body, 
tOxsee  that  none  quitted  the  ranks,  that  all  kept  close  to  the 
standards,  and  carried  their  own  arms  and  provisions.* 
Thus,  in  a  short  time,  he  restored  vigor  and  discipline  to 
his  troops,  rather  by  preventing  abuses  than  by  punishing 
them." 

Jugurtha  knew  the  unapproachable  integrity  of  Metellus, 
for  he  had  become  acquainted  with  him  at  Rome.  And 
when  he  saw  him  so  vigorously  at  work,  applying  his 
talents  and  energies  in  a  way  so  different  from  his  recent 
adversaries  and  in  a  style  so  like  that  of  Scipio,  under  whom 
he  himself  had  been  taught,  and  by  whose  military  policv 
he  was  greatly  and  generally  governed,  he  became  dismay edf, 
and  "began  to  think  about  a  surrender  in  good  earnest." 
"Accordingly,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Consul,  with  power 

*"The  weight  which  a  Roman  soldier  carried,  when  equipped  for  a 
march,  was  prodigious.  Provisions,  laboring  tools,  and  necessaiy  utensils, 
such  as  saws,  pick-axes,  hooks,  chains,  baskets,  camp-kettles,  &Cm — the 
whole,  amotmting  to  no  less  than  sixty  pounds  in  weight — all  this  was  ex- 
clusive of  his  arms,  which  made  a  vast  addition."  Hence  the  celerity  with 
which  the  Roman  army  sometimes  moved—not  depending  at  all  upon  the 
cumbering  trains  of  wazons  and  pack  mule5<  and  horses,  which  so  greatly 
retard  the  movements  of  invading  armies,  in  modem  times,  and  which  have 
so  impeded  the  progress  and  worn  down  the  energies  of  our  officers  and 
soldiers  in  Mexico. 
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to  deliver  up  all  to  the  Romans,  only  stipulating  for  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  children."  But  these  propositions  served 
only  to  increase  the  vigilance  and  energy  ot  Metellus,  who 
had  no  faith  whatever  in  the  pretensions  of  Jugurtha:  and 
when,  upon  entering  Nnmidia  with  a  reorganized  and  re- 

f generated  army,  "  he  saw  no  signs  of  war ;  but  the  houses 
ull  of  inhabitants,  flocks  and  herds  feeding  in  the  Qeids, 
and  the  husbandman  at  work,"  his  circumspection  became 
greater,  and  when  '*  the  king's  officers  came  from  the  towns 
and  numerous  villages  to  meet  him,  oflerine  to  furnish  him 
with  carriages  and  provisions,"  "he  marched  with  his  ranks 
ns  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  sent  scouts  to  view 
the  surrounding  country :  looking  upon  these  marks  ot 
submission  as  a  color  to  disguise  some  exquisite  stroke 
of  perfidy,  and  to  draw  him  into  an  ambush."  Nevertheless, 
Metellus  received  and  gave  council  to  Jugurtha's  ambassa- 
dors ;  but  while  he  listened  to  their  propositions,  publicli/,  he 
secretly  won  them  to  his  interests,  and  bribed  them  to  deli- 
ver their  master  over  to  the  Romans.  Thus  he  plotted 
against  the  wily  Numidian,  and  justified  the  mode  by  the 
character  of  his  adversary,  and  upon  the  old  proverb,  which 
holds  out  the  necessity  of  ^^ fighting  the  devil  withfireJ^ 

Jugurtha  saw  through  the  character  and  plans  of  Metel- 
lus ;  and  when  he  compared  his  "  professions  with  his  con- 
duct, and  found  that  his  own  arts  were  practiced  upon  him- 
self—that while  he  was  amused  with  the  hope  of  peace,  he 
was  warmly  pursued  with  war,  he  determined  to  hazard 
a  battle.  Accordingly,  having  gained  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  route,  and  conceiving  hopes  of  victory  from  the 
advantas^es  which  the  country  gave  him,  he  drew  together 
all  the  force  he  could  c6llect,  and,  by  unfrequented  ways, 
succeeded  in  getting  before  the  army  of  Metellus. 

We  give  the  history  of  this  battle  in  the  words  of  Sallust : 

*'  In  that  part  of  Namidia  which,  on  the  partition  of  the  kingdom, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Adherbal,  was  a  river  called  Muthul,  flowing  from 
the  south ;  parallel  to  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  twentv  miles, 
was  a  mountain  of  equal  length,  desert  and  uncnltivated.  between 
this  mountain  and  the  river,  almost  at  an  equal  distance  from  each, 
rose  a  hill  of  prodigious  height,  covered  with  olives,  myrtles,  and 
other  trees,  such  as  grow  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soil :  the  intermediate 
plain  was  uninhabitable  for  want  of  water,  those  parts  only  excepted 
which  bordered  on  the  river,  in  which  were  many  groves  and  abun- 
dance of  cattle. 

^  Jugurtha  took  possession  of  this  hill,  which  flanked  the  Romans  in 
2  VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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their  march  to  the  river,  extending  his  front  as  far  as  possible ;  and 

Sivinff  the  command  of  the  elephants  and  part  of  the  infantry  to 
omiloar,  with  orders  hov^  to  act,  he  posted  himself  with  all  the  horse 
and  the  choicest  of  the  foot  nearer  the  mountain.  Then  he  rode 
round  the  several  squadrons  and  battalions,  conjuring  them  ^to  sum- 
mon up  their  former  bravery,  and,  mindful  of  their  late  victorv,  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  country  from  Roman  avarice.  They 
were  to  engage  with  those  whom  they  had  already  vanquished,  and 
forced  to  pass  under  the  yoke :  and  who  had  only  changed  their 
general,  but  not  their  character.  As  for  himself,  he  had  done  all  that 
was  incumbent  upon  a  general ;  he  had  secured  to  them  the  advan- 
tages of  the  ground,  which  they  were  well  acquainted  with,  and  to 
which  the  enemies  were  strangers ;  and  had  taken  care  not  to  expose 
them  to  an  unequal  contest  with  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers  or 
skill :  they  should,  therefore,  when  the  signal  was  given,  fall  vigo- 
rously on  the  Romans ;  that  dav  would  either  crown  their  former 
toils  and  victories,  or  be  a  prelude  to  the  most  grievous  calamities.' 
Besides,  addressing  himself  singly  to  such  as  he  had  rewarded  with 
honors  and  money  for  their  gallant  behaviour,  he  reminded  them 
oi  his  liberality,  and  proposed  them  to  others  as  patterns  for  their 
imitation.  In  a  word,  he  appealed  to  all,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
position  and  character  of  each,  and  by  promises,  threatenings,  and 
entreaties,  labored  to  excite  their  courage. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  Metellus,  descending  from  the  mountain  with 
his  army,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  motions,  discovered 
them  on  the  hill.  At  first  he  was  doubtful  what  to  think  of  so  strange 
an  appearance  \  for  the  Numidian  horse  and  foot  were  posted  among 
the  Dushes,  by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  which,  they  were  neither 
altogether  covered  nor  yet  entirely  discernible.  The  rugged  nature 
of  the  place,  united  to  the  artifice  with  which  the  whole  was  con- 
ducted, gave  ample  room  for  suspicion ;  but  soon  finding  that  it  was 
an  ambush,  the^neral  halted  his  army,  and,  altering  the  disposition 
of  it,. made  the  dank  next  the  enemy  thrice  as  strong  as  before,  dis- 
tributed the  slingers  and  archers  among  the  infantry,  placed  all  the 
cavalry  in  the  wings,  and,  animating  them  by  a  short  speech,  suita- 
ble to  the  occasion,  advanced,  in  this  order,  towards  the  plain. 

<<  Observing  the  Numidians  to  keep  their  ground,  without  ofiering  to 

Suit  their  station,  and  fearing  that  rrom  the  heat  of  the  season  and 
le  scarcity  of  water,  his  army  would  be  distressed  by  thirst,  Metel- 
lus ordered  his  lieutenant,  Ramilius,  with  the  light-armed  cohorts 
and  a  detachment  of  horse,  to  proceed  towards  the  river  and  secure 
a  place  to  encamp  on ;  judging  that  the  enemy  would,  bv  frequent 
skirmishes  and  attacks  on  his  flank,  endeavor  to  retard  his  meirch, 
and  to  harrass  his  men  by  thirst  ana  fatigue,  as  they  could  entertain 
no  hope  of  success  in  battle.  He  then  advanced  slowly,  as  his  cir- 
cumstances and  situation  allowed  him,  in  the  same  order  as  he  had 
descended  from  the  mountain;  posting  Marius  in  the  centre,  and 
marching  himself  in  the  lefl  wing,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  which 
was  now  become  the  front 

^  Jugurtha,  when  he  saw  that  the  Roman  rear  extended  bevond  his 
first  rank,  detached  two  thousand  foot  to  take  possession  of  that  part 
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of  the  moantaia  from  which  Metellus  had  dencended,  that  it  might 
not  serve  the  Romans  as  a  place  of  security  if  they  were  routed ; 
and  then,  giving  the  signal,  suddenly  fell  on  them. 

'^  Some  of  the  Numidians  made  great  slaughter  in  our  rear,  while 
others  charged  us  on  the  right  and  left :  they  advanced  furiously, 
fought  vigorously,  and  everywhere  broke  our  ranks.  Even  those  of 
our  men  who  opposed  them  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  resolution, 
were  baffled  by  their  disorderly  manner  of  fighting ;  finding  them- 
selves wounded  from  a  distance,  and  unable  to  return  the  blow  or 
come  to  a  close  engagement:  for  the  Numidian  cavalry,  according 
to  the  instructions  they  had  received  from  Jugurtha,  when  any  of  the 
Roman  troop  advanced  against  them,  immediately  fled,  not  in  close 
order  or  in  a  body,  but  dispersed  as  widely  as  possible.  As  they 
could  not.  by  these  means,  discourage  us  from  the  pursuit,  yet,  being 
superior  m  number,  they  charged  us  either  in  flank  or  rear ;  and 
when  it  appeared  more  convenient  to  fl^  to  the  hill  than  the  plain,  the 
Numidian  norses,  being  accustomed  to  it,  made  their  way  more  easily 
through  the  thickets ;  while  the  Roman  trooner,  unaccustomed  to 
such  rough  and  difficult  places,  was  unable  to  follow  them. 

*'  The  whole  field  presented  a  distressing  spectacle,  full  of  doubt  and 
perplexity  and  wild  disorder ;  some  flying,  others  pursuing :  all  sepa- 
rated from  their  fellows:  no  standard  followed ;  no  ranks  preserved  ; 
every  one  standing  on  his  own  defence,  and  repulsing  his  adversary, 
wherever  he  was  attacked ;  arms  and  darts,  horses  and  men,  enemies 
and  fellow-citizens,  blended  together  in  wild  confusion.  In  this  scene 
of  distraction,  all  order  was  at  an  end :  chance  ruled  supreme,  and 
ffuided  the  tumult :  so  that  though  the  day  was  already  far  spent, 
we  issue  of  the  contest  was  still  uncertain. 

"  At  length,  both  sides  being  oppressed  with  fatigue  and  the  heat 
of  the  day,  Metellus,  perceiving  tne  Numidian  vigor  abate,  rallied 
his  men  by  degrees,  restored  their  ranks,  and  posted  four  legionary 
cohorts  against  the  enemy's  foot,  a  great  part  or  which  had,  urough 
weariness,  retired  to  the  n%\n^  grounds  for  repose.  At  the  same  time 
he  entreated  and  exhorted  his  men  not  to  lose  their  courage  nor 
Bufler  a  flying  enemy  to  be  victorious ;  adding,  that  they  had  no  in- 
trenchment  or  stronghold  to  which  they  could  retire,  but  that  all  their 
hopes  were  in  their  arms  and  valor. 

"  Nor  was  Jugurtha  in  the  mean  time  inactive,  but  appeared  on 
horseback,  animated  his  men,  renewed  the  battle,  and,  at  the  head 
of  a  select  body,  made  every  possible  eflbrt ;  supported  his  men 
where  they  were  pressed ;  charged  the  Romans  vigorously  where 
they  seemed  to  waver ;  and  where  they  stood  firm,  annoyed  them 
with  darts  from  a  distance. 

'*  Thus  did  the  two  generals  contend  for  glory ;  both  officers  of 
consummate  ability,  but  diflerently  situated  and  unequally  sup- 
ported. Metellus  had  brave  men,  but  a  bad  situation ;  Jugurtha  had 
every  other  advantage  but  that  of  soldiers.  At  last  the  Romans, 
confijdering  that  no  place  of  refuge  was  left  them ;  that  the  enemy 
avoided  every  attempt  to  bring  them  to  a  regular  engagement,  and 
that  night  was  fast  approaching,  advanced  up  the  hill,  according  to 
orders,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it    The  Numidians,  having 
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lost  this  post,  were  routed  and-  put  to  flight,  but  few  of  them  were 
slain :  their  own  swiftness,  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  with  which 
our  men  were  unacquainted,  saved  most  of  them." 

In  all  iheir  wars,  it  is  said  that  the  Romans  owed  their 
success  more  to  their  discipline  than  to  their  numbers.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  in  this  instance.  Jugurtha  claims 
the  superiority  in  numbers  and  the  advantages  of  ground, 
which  he  undoubtedly  had,  having  selected  it  himself,  and 
having  also  taken  possession  of  that  part  of  the  mountain 
which  Metellus  left  when  he  descended  towards  the  plain. 
Indeed,  Jugurtha  disposed  of  his  forces  with  admirable  dis- 
cretion ;  and  in  the  fury  and  impetuosity  of  his  onset,  he 
very  nearly  overthrew  the  Romans,  as  he  "every  where 
broke  their  ranks."  The  Romans  did  not  owe  this  victory 
to  their  superior  discipline;  but  to  their  steadiness,  their 
indomitable  perseverance,  and  to  their  belief  that  a  defeat 
would  amount  to  utter  annihilation,  as  they  had  no  ground 
upon  which  to  retreat.     Superior  discipline  might  have 

fiven  the  Romans  the  advantage  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ght ;  but  it  was  in  the  beginning  that  their  ranks  were 
every  where  broken  :  very  early  in  the  fight,  "  the  field 
presented  a  distressing  spectacle,  full  of  doubt  and  perplex- 
ity and  wild  disorder."  Sallust  says  "  all  order  was  at  an 
end,  and  chance  ruled  supreme  and  guided  the  tumult." 
Doubtless,  the  impetuosity  of  the  Numidians  had  exhausted 
them,  and  they  retired  the  more  readily,  being  on  their  own 
soil ;  and,  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  knew 
that  a  successful  retreat  would  be  practicable. 

This  battle  exhibits  Jugurtha  in  the  most  favorable  light, 
both  as  to  gallantry  and  sagacity.  When  the  vigor  of  his 
men  began  to  abate,  he  was  "  not  inactive,  but  appeared  on 
horseback,  animated  his  men,  renewed  the  battle,  and,  at  the 
head  of  a  select  body,  made  every  possible  effort,  supported 
his  men  where  they  were  pressed,  charged  the  Romans 
vigorously  wherever  they  seemed  to  waver,  and  where  they 
stood  firm,  annoyed  them  with  darts  from  a  distance." 

It  is  said,  that  on  the  morning  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  an  order  was  read  in  Santa  Annans  camp,  to 
the  lancers,  that  they  were  not  to  receive  the  charge  of  the 
American  dragoons ;  but  invariably  to  retire  before  them. 
And,  a  striking  similarity  appears  in  Sallust's  description  of 
the  part  acted  oy  the  Numidian  cavalry  in  the  great  battle 
above  described,    "The  Numidian  cavalry,  accorrftn^  to 
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the  instructions  they  had  received  from  Jugurtha,  when- 
ever any  of  the  Roman  troop  advanced  against  them,  im- 
mediately fled :  not  in  close  order  or  in  a  body,  but  dis- 
persed as  widely  as  possible."  '<  Sometimes  they  charged 
the  Romans  in  flank  and  rear,  and,  when  it  appeared  more 
convenient  to  fly  to  the  hills  than  to  the  plain,  the  Numi-' 
dian  horses,  being  accustomed  to  it,  made  their  way  more 
easily  through  the  thickets ;  while  the  Roman  trooper,  un- 
accustomed to  such  rough  and  diflicult  places,  was  unable 
to  follow  them.** 

And  this  is  not  the  only  similarity  in  Numidian  and  Mex- 
ican customs,  tactics  and  strategies.  The  Numidian  king, 
after  his  defeat,  "  retired  into  the  woods  and  places  fortified 
by  nature,"  his  army,  except  his  body  guaitl,  having  de- 
serted him.  And  he  '*  raised  an  army  more  numerous  than 
the  other,  but  weak  and  spiritless."  This  retreat  of  Jugur- 
tha,  this  dispersing  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  collects  another  array,  brings  to  mind  verjr  for- 
cibly Santa  Anna,  after  his  defeat  at  Buena  Vista :  retiring 
with  his  fragment  of  an  army — and  that  wasting  away  to 
a  shadow — and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  collects  another, 
though  weak  and  spiritless  indeed,  to  make  a  stand  at  Cerro 
Gordo.  And  the  dubiousness  of  Santa  Anna's  wherabouts, 
after  his  defeat  at  Cerro  Gordo,  remind  us,  too,  of  Jugurtha, 
in  the  '*  woods  and  places  fortified  by  nature,"  and  of  Me- 
tellus's  inauiry  after  the  fugitive  king,  when  he  "  sent  de- 
serters and  others,  acquainted  with  the  country,  to  discover 
the  retreat  of  Jugurtha ;  whether  he  was  at  the  bend  of  an 
army  or  attended  only  by  a  few,  and  how  he  brooked  his 
defeat."  Santa  Anna,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  the  de- 
feat at  Cerro  Gordo,  was  discovered  to  be  at  Orizaba,  attended 
only  by  a  few. 

When  Metellus  "considered  the  unequal  terms  upon 
which  he  engaged  the  kins,  and  that  the  Romans  sufiered 
more  by  a  victory  than  the  Numidians,  by  defeat,  he  re- 
solved to  change  his  mode  of  conducting  the  war;  and  to 
avoid  regular  engagements,  he  marched  into  the  richest 
parts  of  Numidia ;  ravaged  the  country ;  took  many  towns 
and  castles,  and  burnt  them ;  ordered  the  youth  to  be  put . 
to  the  sword,  and  delivered  up  every  thing  to  the  soldiers 
for  spoil."  This  change  had  a  marvelous  eflfect  both  in 
terrifying  the  people,  and  in  bringing  the  king  to  terms. 

And  here,  as  it  seems  natural,  we  will  make  a  few  obser- 
2* 
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vations  upon  the  mode  iu  which  the  Mexican  war  has  been 
conducted,  and  upon  the  seeming  necessity  of  a  change. 
The  proposition  ch  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
create  a  Lieutenant  General,  with  civil  and  military  power, 
evidently  contemplated  a  change  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  war.  This  we  learn  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, made  in  the  Senate,  in  vindication  of  the  President, 
upon  the  failure  (tf  the  Lieutenant  General  Bill ;  and  what 
that  change  was,  at  least  in  part,  we  can  see  in  Mr.  Benton's 
phrases,  for  indeed  it  is  very  thinly  disguised.    Hear  him : 

"  I  have  always  said  that  I  will  not  show  what  my  owd  plan  was  \ 
but  I  can  say  of  it,  that  it  was  a  plan  which  looked  to  a  resuU  and 
promised  an  is9ue^  and  that,  briefly ;  and  that  1  would  have  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  any  other  plan  of  any  other  kind ;  nothing  to  do 
with  any  plan  which  contemplated  a  hmg  and  moderate  war ;  or  a 
war  of  masterly  Inactivity ;  or  of  retreat  upon  the  Rio  Gkande ;  or 
of  attack  upon  the  idle  and  solitary  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa, 
especially  at  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  the  black  vomit" 

The  import  of  these  words  cannot  be  mistaken.  The 
refusal  of  the  Senator  to  tell  his  own  plan,  is  but  a  mysti- 
cal shadow  which  he  attempts  to  throw  upon  the  dim  de- 
velopments of  his  marvelous  conception,  that  its  giant  pro- 
portions may  loom  loftier  in  the  outline,  and  swell  into 
grandeur  from  its  obscurity. 

'^Maffnum  auodcuoque  paravi: 
Cluid  sit,  adhuc  dubito."  (Md.  Met  viii,  617. 

The  plan  promised  a  result^  briefly ;  and  did  not  contem- 
plate a  "/ong^  and  moderate,^^  but  a  short  and  bloody  war  ! 
What  else? 

"  Besides  promising  a  result,  it  proposed  to  carry  on  the  war,  while 
there  was  a  war,  according  to  the  usage  of  all  nations  in  the  case  of 
invasive  war — the  inoaders  to  be  paid  and  subsisted  by  the  invaded}^ 

Doubtless  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  be  paid  and  subsisted  by  the  invaded ;  but 
not  in  the  way  the  Senator  seems  to  desire.  This  pay  and 
subsistence  is  to  come  in  the  form  of  indemnity ;  and  per- 
hap  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government,  to  swell  the  debt  in 
order  the  more  easily  to  settle  the  adjustment :  for  the  line 
is  already  drawn.  Mr.  Benton's  suggestion,  however,  if 
we  understand  him,  is  the  right  one.    The  army  should 
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be  paid  and  subsisted  by  the  invaded  o^  it  advances  on  its 
saoguinary  mission.    Again  the  Senator  says : 

"My  plan  waa  not  limited  to  a  mere  military  view  d[  the  subject 
It  contemplated  a  union  of  policy  and  arms ;  the  olire  branch  to  go 
with  the  iword ;  miaiBtart  to  treat,  at  well  at  an  army  to  fight ;  a 
diplomatic  mittion,  nationally  constitntad,  both  in  a  geographical 
and  political  tense,  was  to  attend  the  head  quartert ;  and  while  the 
minister  stood  ready  to  negotiate  at  every  step,  the  army  was  to 
take  an  organization  and  an  attitude  to  give  emphasis  to  negotiationJ* 

This  is  certainly  vigorous  pbaseology,  and  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  Here  again  we  see  the  policy  of  Metellus ; 
« to  amuse  with  the  prospects  of  peace,  and  pursue  warmly 
with  war;"  a  policy  which  ''produced  such  terror,  that 
many  hostages  were  sent  to  him*;  corn  and  other  necessa- 
ries were  plentifully  supplied ;  ond  garrisons  suffered  to  be 
placed  wherever  the  Consul  thought  fit."  We  do  not  object 
to  this,  nor  even  to  the  harsher  features  of  Mr.  Benton's 
plan,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  comprehend  it.  The  modera- 
tion with  which  our  war  has  been  prosecuted,  is  neither 
humane  nof  politic.  It  seems  but  to  spin  out  the  length  of 
the  war  to  an  indefinite  time,  and  render  more  lives,  more 
blood  and  more  treasure  ncjpessary  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 
And  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  more  difficult 
will  be  the  negotiation,  as  hinted  by  Mr.  Buchanan  in  his 
letter  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations.  The 
Secretary  says :  ''  In  making  this  overture  (of  peace)  thus 
early,  the  President  was  influenced  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  consideration,  that  the  longer  the  war  shall  last,  the 
greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of  concluding  a  satisfactory 
peace,  on  account  of  the  heavily  increased  expenditures 
which  its  continuance  will  render  indispensable." 

If  the  Lieutenant  General  Bill  contemplated  nothing  more 
than  the  policy  mystically  developed  in  Mr.  Benton's  speech, 
we  cannot  look  upon  its  failure  as  affecting  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  operations  of  the  army ;  for  certainly  the  depart- 
ment and  the  Commander-in-chief  of  our  forces  can  do  all 
that  Mr.  Benton  desired  to  do,  without  this  new  officer. 
Mr.  Trist  seems  to  be  at  head  quarters  ^^  ready  to  negotiate 
at  every  stepJ^  Here  is  the  olive  branch  with  the  sword  ; 
and  the  army  too,  seems  to  '*  have  taken  an  organization 
and  an  attitude  to  give  emphasis  to  negotiation /"  Whether 
Mr.  Trist  is  "  nationally  constituted,  geographically  and  po- 
litically" it  does  not  seem  important  to  inquire. 
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The  failure  of  this  Lieutenant  General  Bill,  did  not  seem 
to  produce  upon  the  Mi^ouri  Senator  any  sensations  but 
those  of  a  personal  character ;  for  the  speech,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  though  professing  to  vindicate  the  President, 
seems  to  have  been  manufactured  exclusively  for  himself. 
Nevertheless,  he  charged  the  Senators  with  having  frustrated 
the  President's  plan,  and  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
those  who  had  defeated  it,  to  furnish  a  better  one. 

It  is  certainly  easier  to  find  fault,  than  to  supply  the  des- 
ideratum. Not  contemplating  in  this  article  the  su^estion 
of  any  particular  plan,  we  content  ourselves  with  letting 
"  history  teach  by  example  f  and  leave  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience to  those  who  direct  the  councils  and  lead  the 
armies  of  the  tlepublic. 

The  Numidian  king,  however,  was  even  with  Metellus 
in  the  change  of  plans.    At  this  period  of  the  war,  he  be- 

San  that  powerful  mode  of  attack  and  defence,  by  which 
e  annoyed  in  the  true  guerrilla  spirit,  the  army  of  Metellus, 
at  every  step,  and  at  the  same  time,  kept  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Romans.  Upon  one  occasion, "  he  ordered  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  to  continue  together ;  while  he,  himself, 
with  a  select  body  of  cavalry. pursued  Metellus;  and  by 
marching  in  the  night-time  through  by-roads,  he  surprised 
such  of  the  Romans  as  were  rambling  over  the  country ; 
most  of  whom  being  unarmed  were  slain  ;  many  were  taken 

Erisoners ;  and  none  escaped  without  being  wounded ;  for, 
efore  any  assistance  could  be  sent  from  the  camp,  the  Nu« 
midians  had  according  to  orders,  retired  to  the  hills."  How 
forcibly  do  these  proceedings  of  this  ancient  guerrilla,  re- 
mind us  of  the  scenes  recently  enacted  in  Mexico  !  It  seems 
to  be  the  deliberate  determination  of  the  -  Mexicans  to  rely 
on  their  guerrillas,  mainly,  to  end  this  war.  Driven  to  des- 
peration by  frequent  and  disgraceful  defeat ;  and  not  daring 
to  face  our  soldiers  in  the  field  with  any  thing  like  an  equal 
number,  resort  is  now  had  to  this  savage  m<K]e  of  warfare, 
natural  indeed,  and  greatly  successful  to  the  invaded.  San- 
ta Anna,  in  writing  to  the  president  substitute  from 
Orizaba,  after  his  defeat  at  Cero  Gordo  says:  " I  can  assure 
the  President  Substitute  that  with  some  aid  from  the  neigh- 
borine  States,  or  the  supreme  Government  itself,  I  shall  be 
able  to  harrass  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy  with  efiect, 
until  his  destruction  is  achieved P^  Thus  it  seems,  that 
this  modern  Jugurtha,  driven  from  so  many  fields  of  battle, 
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can  content  liimself  at  last,  with  the  magnificent  idea  of 
^^harrassing  the  enemy* $  rear  P^ 

•'  I  who  was  once  as  ffreat  as  Ccesar, 

Am  now  reduced  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 

And  from  as  famed  a  conqueror 

As  ever  took  degree  in  war, 

Or  did  his  exercise  in  battle, 

By  you  turned  out  to  graze  with  cattle." 

Hudibraa  to  his  lady. 

But  we  will  not  dismiss  Santa  Anna  with  this  slighting 
allusion.  He  deserves  the  application  of  harsher  satire 
than  these  lines  contain,  if  judged  by  the  contemptible 
boast  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  yet  in  remembering  his 
follies  and  vanities,  we  should  not  forget  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  his  character.  The  reader  will  see  in  the  extracts 
below,  no  faint  resemblance  between  the  conduct  of  Santa 
Anna,  immediately  alter  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  that 
of  Yarro,  the  Roman  (Jonsul,  after  his  disastrous  defeat  by 
Hannibal,  at  Cannee. 

*<  Less  than  six  thousand  of  HaDoibaPs  army  had  fallen ;  no  greater 
price  had  he  paid  for  the  total  destruction  of  more  than  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  enemy,  for  the  capture  of  two  camps,  j^  the  tdter  anni* 
hUation,  as  it  seemed,  ofaU  their  means  for  offensive  warfare.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  ^irits  of  the  Carthaginian  officers  were  elated 
by  this  unequalled  victory.  Maherbal,  seeing  what  his  cavalry  had 
done,  said  to  Hannibal,  4et  me  advance  instantly  with  the  horse,  and 
do  thou  follow  to  support  me ;  in  four  days  from  this  time  thou  shalt 
sup  in  the  capitol.'  There  are  moments  when  rashness  is  wisdom ; 
and  it  may  be  that  this  was  one  bf  them.  The  statue  of  the  goddess 
of  victory  in  the  capitol,  may  well  have  trembled  in  every  fimb  on 
that  day,  and  have  dropped  ner  wings,  as  if  forever, — hut  Hannibal 
came  not ;  and  if  panic  had  for  one  moment  unnerved  the  iron  cour- 
age of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  on  the  next  their  inborn  spirit  revived ; 
and  their  resolute  will  striving  beyond  its  present  power,  created,  as 
is  the  law  ol'  our  nature,  the  power  which  it  required,^^ 

'*  Thus  the  first  moments  of  panic,  passed ;  and  Varro's  despatches 
arrived,  informing  the  senate  that  he  had  rallied  the  wrecks  of  the 
army  at  Canusium,  and  that  Hannibal  was  not  advancing  to  Rome. 
Hope  then  began  to  revive ;  the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  resumed, 
and  measures  taken  for  maintaining  the  war. 

'  In  the  meantime  the  scene  at  Canusium  was  like  the  disorder  of 
a  ship  goin^  to  pieces,  when  fear  makes  men  desperate,  and  the  in- 
stinct of  seTf-preservation  swallows  up  every  other  feeling.  Some 
voung  men  or  the  noblest  families,  a  Metellus  at  the  head  of  them, 
looking  upon  Rome  as  lost,  were  planning  to  escape  from  the  ruin, 
and  to  fly  beyond  the  sea,  in  the  hope  of  entering  into  some  foreign 
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lervice.  Such  an  example  at  such  a  rooment,  would  have  led  the 
way  to  a  general  panic ;  if  the  noblest  citizens  of  Rome  despaired 
of  their  country,  what  allied  state,  or  what  colony  could*  be  expected 
to  sacrifice  themselves  in  defence  of  a  hopeless  cause  ?  The  Con- 
sul exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  check  this  spirit,  and  aided  by 
some  firmer  spirits  amongst  the  officers  themselves,  he  succeeded  in 
repressing  iL  He  kept  his  men  together,  gave  them  over  to  the  Pr«etor 
Marcellus  on  his  arrival  at  Canusium,  and  prepared  instantly  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  senate  by  returning  to  Rome.  The  fate  of  P.  Claudius 
and  L.  Junius  in  the  last  war,  might  have  warned  him  of  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  a  defeat^  general ;  he  himself' was  perso- 
naily  hateful  to  the  prevailing  party  at  Rome;  and  if  the  memory 
of  Flaminius  was  persecuted,  notwithstanding  his  fflorious  death, 
what  could  he  look  for,  a  fugitive  general  from  that  field  where  his 
colleague  and  all  his  soldiers  had  perished  ?  Demosthenes  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  the  Athenian  people  af\er  his  defeat  in  ^tolia ;  but 
Varro,  with  a  manlier  spirit,  returned  to  bear  the  obloquy  and  the 
punishment  which  the  popular  feeling,  excited  by  party  animosity, 
was  so  likely  to  heap  on  him.  He  stopped  a»  usual,  without  the  city 
walls,  and  summoned  the  senate  to  meet  him  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
"  The  senate  felt  this  confidence  and  answered  it  nobly.  All  party 
feeling  was  suspended ;  all  popular  irritation  was  subdued ;  the  but- 
cher's son,  the  turbulent  demagogue,  the  defeated  general,  were  all 
forgotten ;  only  Varro's  latest  conduct  was  remembered,  that  he  had 
resisted  the  panic  of  his  officers,  and  instead  of  seeking  shelter  at  the 
court  of  a  foreign  king,  had  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  of  his 
countrymen.  The  senate  voted  him  their  thanks,  'because  he  had 
not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth.'  "-—AmolcPs  History  oj  Rome^ 
chapters  43  and  44. 

That  Santa  Anna  deserves  the  compliment  of  this  com- 
parison, will  we  think  be  conceded  by  all  who  will  reflect 
for  a  moment  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  he  collected 
another  army,  and  the  promptness  and  energy  he  displayed 
in  planning  and  completing  the  fortifications  in  and  about 
the  city  of  Mexico,  after  his  terrible  defeat  at  Cerro  Gordo. 

Leaving  Santa  Anna*  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  com- 

•  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  delineation  of  Santa  Anna's  charac- 
ter. He  is  yet  young,  and  we  scarcely  know  him  in  this  country  as  he  really 
is.  The  defeat  at  San  Jacinto,  so  signal  and  so  disgraceflif  to  Mexican 
arms,  together  with  the  massacre  of  Fanning's  army,  covered  his  name 
with  infamy,  and  from  that  period  the  Americans  regarded  him  with  a 
mixed  feeling  of  horror  and  contempt.  Bat  in  the  midst  of  this  aniversal 
contumely,  suddenly  and  as  if  by  magic,  his  name  came  to  be  coupled  with 
sentiments  of  respect  and  language  of  praise,— when  the  literary  and  poli- 
tical world  read  and  were  exceedmgly  amused  with  his  happily-turned  let- 
ter to  General  Hamilton,  which  caused  the  gallant  Carolinian  to  shake  his 
plume,  and  to  breathe  a  retort  of  defiance  that  indicated  at  once  his  respect 
and  his  chagrin.  This  letter,  as  small  a  thing  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  had  a 
magical  effect  on  public  sentiment  in  this  country  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna ; 
and  from  the  period  of  its  publication,  very  many  sagacious  Americans 
have  regarded  him  as  much  more  than  an  ordinary  man. 
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pany  of  the  great  Roman,  let  us  learn  from  D.  Miguel 
Orbe,  the  curate  of  Hiiauchinanf^o,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  guerrillas. 

'*  He  who  subscribes  to  this,  pledges  himself  to  the  ^ve  following 
articles : 

^  Ist  To  die  defeoding  and  avenging  our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  and 
the  Catholic,  Apostolic^  Koman  religion  which  he  professes. 

"  2d.  To  defend  the  integri^  and  independence  of  his  nation. 

"  3d.  To  pursue  with  death  the  Anglo-Americans,  their  fellows, 
defenders  or  allies,  whoever  they  may  be. 

^  4th.  To  abjure  and  detest  the  personal  party  of  whoever  have 
destroyed  their  country. 

**  5th.  To  respect  all  legitimate  authority^  whatever  it  may  be,  in 
everything  w^  repugnant  to  the  preceding  articles. 

These  five  articles  shall  be  the  fundamental  rule  of  their  guerrilla, 
and  shall  be  denominated,  La  Innargente  (juadaiupanaJ" 

While  the  curate  of  Huauchinan^o  is  searching  for  the 
sources  of  the  legitimate  authority  m  Mexico,  of  which  he 
speaks,  let  us  return  to  Jugurtha  and  his  enemies,  in  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  similarities  which  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  trace.  Jugurtha  hovered  about  the  Roman  army,  in 
front  and  rear ;  destroyed  the  forage  of  the  country  and 

Sdsoned  the  springs ;  ''  one  while  he  presented  himself  to 
etellus,  and  then  again  to  Marius ;  sometimes  he  fell  up- 
on their  rear ;  then  suddenly  drew  off  to  the  hills ;  by-and- 
by  be  attacked  them  again,  first  in  one  quarter  and  then  io 
another ;  neither  venturing  a  battle  nor  suffering  the  Ro- 
mans to  remain  inactive ;  but  only  endeavoring  to  frustrate 
the  execution  of  their  designs.^'  Here,  in  the  single  person 
of  Jugurtha,  we  behold  Santa  Anna,  Urea,  Caualizo,  Padre 
Jarauta  and  the  curate  of  Huauchinango  ;  but  in  the  frus- 
trated Roman  army  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  recently  paint- 
ed picture  of  the  American  army,  in  its  march  from  Vera 
Cruz,  with  its  intercepted  trains,  its  constantly  harrassed 
rear,  and  its  bewildered,  perplexed,  excited  and  discour- 
aged reinforcements. 

Sallust's  history  next  brin^  us  to  the  seige  of  Zama,  and 
gives  an  opportunity  of  makmg  some  remarks  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  secrecy  in  the  councils  of  war.  Suwaroff,  it  is 
said,  refused,  upon  one  occasion,  to  communicate  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  some  of  his  plans  when  requested  to 
do  80,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  the  refusal,  the  want  of  se- 
crecy which  attended  all  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  at 
Vienna,  on  matters  connected  with  the  war  department. 
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This  distinguished  and  eccentric  general  seemed  to  have  in 
bis  mind,  something  I  ike  Lord  Bacon's  idea  of  the  "  Hel- 
met of  Pbito  which  maketh  the  politic  man  go  invisible, — 
is  secrecy  in  the  counsel  and  celerity  in  the  execution  ;  for, 
when  things  are  once  come  to  the  execution,  there  is  no  se- 
crecy comparable  to  celerity,  like  the  motion  of  a  bullet  in 
the  air,  which  flieth  so  fast  as  it  out-runs  the  eye." 

Zaraa  being  the  bulwark  of  Jugurtha's  kingdom,  Metel- 
lus  resolved  to  beseige  it,  supposmg  that  the  kin^  would 
advance  to  the  aid  of  his  people,  ana  thus  give  chance  for 
a  battle.  But  the  ever-watchful  Jugurtha  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  design,  and  by  rapid  marches,  reached  Zama 
before  Metellus ;  encouraged  the  citizens  to  defend  its  walls ; 
reinforced  the  garrisons,  and  promising  to  return  with  an 
army  to  assist  them,  retired  into  the  more  solitary  parts  of 
the  country.  His  policy  still  was  to  avoid  open  engagtf 
ments ;  nevertheless,  he  continued  to  harrass  the  Romans 
by  rapid  night  marches,  and  by  falling  upon  and  destroying 
detached  parties.  And,  while  Metellus  was  engaged  in  at- 
tacking the  walls  of  Zama,  Jugurtha  at  the  head  of  a  conside- 
rable force,  surprised  the  Roman  6amp  and  threw  the  sol- 
diers into  great  consternation,  so  that  Metellus  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  his  attention  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
to  dispatch  Marius,  with  the  auxiliary  cohorts  and  all  the 
cavalry,  to  the  aid  of  the  camp.  And  in  this  manner,  day 
after  day,  during  the  siege,  did  Jugurtha,  by  harrassing  the 
Romans  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  give  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  citizens  who  defended  it  within:  so  that  Metel- 
lus was  finally  compelled  to  raise  its  siege.  This  failure 
was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Jugurtha  had  disco- 
vered the  design  of  Metellus  in  time  to  prevent  its  success- 
ful execution. 

In  contrast  with  this  affair  at  Zama,  in  order  to  show  the 
difference  in  the  policy  of  Metellus  and  Marius,  and  the 
great  advantages  of  secrecy  and  celerity  in  war,  let  us  refer 
to  the  siege  and  capture  of  Capsa,  under  the  rapid  and  quiet* 
movements  of  Marius,  at  a  subsequent  perioa  of  this  war. 
Capsa  was  a  large  and  populous  city,  situate  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  desert,  and  its  citizens  were  faithful  to  the  interests 
of  Jugurtha.  Marius,  when  he  had  superseded  Metellus, 
had  an  ardent  desire  to  master  this  place,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  importance  for  the  purposes  of  war,  but  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking :  and  also,  he  wished  to 
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overshadow  the  renown  which  Metellus  had  acquired  in 
the  taking  of  Thala,  a  city  that  much  resembled  that  of 
Capsa,  "except  that  at  Thala  there  were  several  springs 
not  far  from  the  town  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Capsa  had 
only  a  single  fountain,  and  that  within  the  city,  without 
any  other  supply  of  water  except  from  the  heavens."  "Ma- 
rius  took  all  possible  precautions  in  this  undertaking ;  but 
relied,  it  is  probable,  on  the  gods  for  success,  as  human 
prudence  could  not  provide  against  so  great  difficulties. 
To  his  other  discouragements  was  added  a  scarcity  of  corn, 
the  Numidians  applying  themselves  more  to  grazing  than 
to  tillage ;  besides  which,  the  grain  had  be^n  carried  off,  by 
the  king's  orders,  into  fortified  places,  and  as  it  was  the  end 
of  summer,  the  ground  was  parched  and  yielded  no  produce, 
'^^e  cattle  which  he  had  taken  a  few  days  previously,  he 
committed  to  the  auxiliary  cavalry  to  conduct,  and  ordfered 
his  lieutenant,  Manlius,  to  march,  with  the  light  cohorts,  to 
the  city  of  Laris,  where  he  had  placed  his  provisions  and 
military  chest,  informing  him  thai  he  was  going  in  pursuit 
of  plunder^  and  would  join  him  in  a  few  days." 

Here  we  see  this  cautious  general,  even  concealing  his 
design  from  his  lieutenant,  greatly  relying  on  secrecy  as  * 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  his  means,  in  this  difficult  en- 
terprise. 

'*  Iq  his  march,  he  dailj^  distributed  cattle  amooff  the  companies  of 
foot  and  troops  of  horse  in  equal  proportions,  and  took  care  to  have 
bottles  made  of  hides ;  thus  ne  made  the  want  of  com  of  less  im- 
portance, and  provided  stich  utensils  as  were  soon  to  become  neces- 
sary, while  all  were  ignorant  of  his  intentions. 

^  On  the  sixth  day  they  reached  the  river,  and  a  great  number  of 
bottles  were  found  to  be  prepared.  Having  pitched  his  camp  and 
fortified  it  slightly,  he  ordered  his  men  to  refresh  themselves,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  march  at  sunset ;  and  likewise  to  lav  aside 
all  their  baggage,  and  load  themselves  and  their  beasts  of  burden 
with  water  only.  At  the  time  appointed  he  decamped,  and  marching 
\h»  whole  night,  he  encamped  again  in  the  morning.  The  following 
eiyening  he  observed  the  same  method,  and  arrived,  on  the  third 
morning,  Ion?  before  dawn,  at  a  place  diversified  with  small  hills, 
about  two  miles  from  Capsa,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  part  of 
the  night,  concealing  his  forces  with  the  sreatest  possible  care. 

^  As  soon  as  day  appeared,  and  the  Numidians,  under  no  appre- 
hensions of  an  enemy,  had  many  of  them  left  the  town,  he  instantly 
ordered  the  whole  of  hb  cavalry,  with  the  most  active  of  his  liffht 
cohorts,  to  hasten  to  Capsa  and  secure  the  gates.  He  himself  fol- 
lowed wlUi  great  dispatcn,  not  suffering  any  of  his  men  to  stray  for 
plander.  When  the  inhabitants  perceived  this,  the  great  consteraa- 
3  TOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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tion  with  which  they  were  seized,  the  anexpected  calamity  that  befell 
them,  and  the  consideration  that  many  of  their  fellow-citizens  were 
without  the  walls,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  induced  them  to 
surrender." 

Here,  indeed,  we  see  ''the  helmet  of  PlutOj  which  maketlt 
the  politic  man  go  invisible.'^  The  effiact  of  this  exploit 
was  great  upon  the  public  mind  of  Numidia.  The  inhabi- 
tants looked  upon  Marius  as  something  more  than  mortal } 
and,  "  that  he  was  either  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  a  deity, 
or  that  the  gods  assisted  him  in  all  his  purposes." 

Let  us  apply  these  facts  to  some  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
Mexican  war.  It  was  known,  many  months  in  advance,, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Mexico,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  Monterey  was  one  ot  the  main  designs  of  General 
Taylor.  This  caused  the  enemy  to  fortify  the  city,  and  V> 
concentrate  for  its  defence,  twelve  thousand  troofxs,  which 
resulted  in  three  days  fight  and  the  loss  of  five  hundred 
American  soldiers.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  great 
di£Eerence  in  the  mode  of  conducting  a  war  now,  and  the 
one  which  was  common  in  the  days  of  Marius,  together 
with  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  Mexican  country,  the 
difficulties  of  the  route,  and  the  transportation  of  bagjgage 
trains  and  artillery,  rendered  it  impossible  for  General  Tay- 
lor to  march  upon  Monterey,  either  with  secrecy  or  celerity. 
Tet  who  will  say  that  General  Taylor,  in  this  instance,  had 
more  difficulties  to  contend  with,  than  did  Marius  in  his 
march  upon  Capsa  ?  Note,  if  you  please,  the  expedient 
resorted  to  by  the  Roman  to  relieve  his  soldiers  of  their 
burdens  and  to  expedite  their  movements.  Was  General 
Taylor  deterred  by  the  fear  of  exposing  his  men  to  starve 
in  the  enemy's  country?  Recollect  that  Marius  was  pre- 
sented with  the  great  scarcity  of  corn,  and  the  prospect  of 
famishing  for  want  of  water ;  and  note,  too,  the  extraordi- 
nary expedient  of  the  raw  hide  bottles. 

It  is  said  that  Richelieu*  rejected  from  his  vocabulary, 
the  word  impossible^  and  Marlborou|[h,  the  greatest  Gene- 
ral of  bis  age,  did  not  permit  himself  to  see  any  difficulty 

•  In  Balwer's  tragedy  of  Richeliea,  the  Cardfaial  is  made  to  say : 

^'Faai  FailT 
In  the  lexicon  of  vouth,  which  fate  resenres 
For  a  bright  mannood,  there  is  no  snch  word 

KnfiAi 

Farewelli  boy— never  say  fmL  agaliu"    Ad  IL,  Smm  SI 
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whatever  in  his  military  plans.  When,  as  Generalissimo 
of  the  allied  armies,  on  the  Danube,  he  received  information 
that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  ordered  works  to  be  erected 
at  the  Shellenberg^  a  commanding  height  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  he  ordered  a  forc^  march,  though  a  heavy 
train  of  artillery  was  to  be  carried  over  roads  that  had  been 
drenched  by  the  incessant  rains,  and  resolved  upon  an  im- 
mediate attack  upon  the  height.  It  was  doubted  by  some 
whether  this  celerity  was  advisable.  He  replied,  *^  either 
the  enemy  will  escape,  or  he  will  have  time  to  complete  his 
works :  in  the  latter  case,  the  delay  of  every  hour  will  cost 
a  thousand  men."  The  battle  was  fought  and  a  brilliant 
victory  achieved,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  celerity  of  the 
march.  And  the  great  difficulty  which  he  experienced  in 
dislodging  the  enemy,  unintrenched  as  they  were,  (for,  in 
the  rapidity  of  his  attack,  they  abandoned  their  unfinished 
works  and  took  to  their  arms,)  more  than  verified  his  calcu- 
lation, that  every  hour's  delay  would  cost  a  thousand  men. 
Indeed,  in  reference  to  Marlborough,  secrecy  and  celerity 
were  the  main  constituents  of  his  military  character.  In 
the  war  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  lie  concerted  the 
scheme  of  the  campaign,  the  whole  design  of  which  he  did 
not  communicate  even  to  Godolphin,  his  bosom  friend, 
much  less  to  the  cabinet.  The  secret  was  confined  to  him- 
self and  to  Prince  Eugene,  until  the  latest  period ;  and 
the  plan  itself  was  so  much  beyond  the  usual  policy  of  the 
English,  that  the  French  were  as  little  able  to  divine  as  to 
discover  it.  When  they  heard  that  he  was  at  Coblentz, 
they  apprehended  an  attack  upon  the  Moselle ;  when  he 
advanced  on  Mentz,  they  feared  for  Alsace.  Lastly,  they 
expected  that  Landau  was  to  be  besieged ;  and  when,  at 
length,  they  knew  that  he  was  on  his  march  to  the  Danube, 
it  was  too  late  to  take  any  measures  to  oppose  him^ 

Gieneral  Scott's  design  upon  Yera  Cruz  was  known  all 
over  the  world,  quite  long  enough  for  Santa  Anna  to  have 
marched  his  San  Louis  army  to  the  aid  and  defence  of  the 
Castle.  His  failure  to  do  so  is  the  great  error  of  the  cam- 
paign. Suppose  he  had  diverted  the  attention  of  his  army 
irom  the  movements  of  General  Taylor  to  those  of  General 
Scott :— the  twenty  thousand  choice  troops  which  were  cut 

•Cox's  Life  of  Marlborough.    Also,  see  English  auarterly  Review  for 
1890. 
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to  pieces  and  scattered  at  Buena  Yista,  added  to  the  other 
de^nces  of  the  City  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  directed  to  the  op- 
posing the  landing  of  our  troops  at  that  place,  with  the  aid  of 
the  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  Castle,  (which 
might  have  been  differently  used  against  our  army,  by  the 
judicious  erection  of  batteries  without  the  city,)  would,  most 
likely,  have  prevented  the  landing  of  our  forces :  or  at  least, 
would  have  made  the  capture  of  the  city  something  more 
than  a  bloodless  victory.  The  fact  that  our  enemy  aid  not 
take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  our  design,  takes  no- 
thing from  our  folly  in  revealing  it. 

Secrecy,  celerity,  night  marches  and  raw-hide  bottles  are 
equally  unknown  in  our  army.  These  things  are  not  heard 
of  in  the  numerous  letters  which  flood  the  country,  albeit 
they  contain  the  deliberations  of  the  councils  of  war,  and 
even  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished  officers  who  venture 
to  speak,  either  in  public  or  private,  on  any  subject  of  im- 
portance. Verily,  if  the  propensity  to  blab  and  to  tell  tales 
can  give  gender  and  sex  to  any  thing,  the  American  Press 
may  be  called  the  modern  Delila,  and  no  whit  behind  its 
prototype  in  the  mischievous  leyity  with  which  it  handles 
the  professional  scissors. 

"  Thalamos  taciturna  paternos 
Intrat ;  et  (heu  facinus !)  fatali  Data  parentem 
Crine  euum  spoliat."  [Ovid,  Metara. 

From  this  digression  we  return  to  our  history.  Metellus, 
finding  it  impossible  to  bring  Jugurtha  to  a  regular  engage- 
ment, resolved  to  employ  stratagems  against  him  ;  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  some  of  Jugurtha's  minions  to  persuade 
the  king  to  surrender ;  and  this  was  the  more  easily  done, 
as  Jugurtha's  mind  was  sunk  in  great  despondency  at  this 
time.  A  surrender  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  king  delivered 
up  200,000  pounds  of  silver,  all  his  elephants,  and  a  com- 
plement of  horses'^nd  arms ;  and  also  the  Roman  deserters. 
But  when  he  was  required  to  deliver  himself  up  as  a  cap- 
tive, "  his  restless  spirit  began  to  waver;  his  de^s  of  atro- 
city came  fresh  into  his  mind,  and  he  trembled  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  just  retribution.  Many  days  were  consumed  in 
delays  and  irresolution  :  one  while  he  preferred  any  terms 
to  a  continuance  of  the  war,  a  crowd  of  disasters  admonish- 
ing him  that  it  was  the  worst  of  calamities ;  another,  he 
considered  the  terrible  descent  from  a  throne  to  slavery — 
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but  at  length  he  determined  to  renew  the  war,  although 
needlessly  divested  of  so  great  a  portion  of  his  substance." 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  most  trying  time  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Jugurtha:  his  officers  and  confidants  had  been  cor- 
rupted ;  he  was  surrounded  bv  plots,  stratagems,  spies  and 
assassins.  In  the  wild  fury  oi  his  bewildering  suspicions, 
he  had  cut  off  some  of  his  best  officers :  while  others,  in 
^ar  of  a  like  fate,  had  fled  from  him:  so  that  he  found  him- 
self without  advisers  and  without  generals,  a  prey  to  the 
dark  and  prophetic  suggestions  of  his  gloomy  and  supersti- 
tious mind.  During  this  period,  all  his  actions  were  cha- 
racterized by  restlessness  and  indecision,  and  he  was  neithei 
as  wise  in  council  nor  as  great  in  action  as  he  had  formerly 
been.  About  this  time,  Metellus  defeated  him  totally,  in 
one  considerable  engagement,  and  forced  him  to  fly  to  Thala, 
a  strong  city,  where  his  treasure  was  lodged  and  his  chil- 
dren kept  and  educated  ;  and,  pursuing  him  to  Thala,  be- 
sieged him  in  that  city,  from  which  he  fled  in  the  night, 
carrying  with  him  his  children  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  treasure.  The  city,  after  forty  days  siege,  surren- 
dered. 

After  this,  Jugurtha,  thinking  no  place  a  security  against 
the  genius  and  enterprise  of  Metellus,  fled,  with  a  few  adhe- 
rents, through  vast  deserts,  into  the  country  of  the  OcBtuli^ 
and,  passing  into  the  territories  of  King  Bochus,  formed  a 
confederacy  with  that  king,  by  which  he  was  again  enabled 
to  make  stand  against  the  Romans. 

We  now  approach  that  part  of  our  subject  which  exhibits 
Marius  secretly  attempting  to  undermine  the  influence  and 
power  of  Metellus,  with  a  view  of  superseding  him  in  the 
command.  This  portion  of  our  investigation,  if  properly 
pursued,  must  be  greatly  beneficial,  as  it  places  the  low- 
minded  intriguer  in  contrast  with  the  virtuous  patriot,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  bring  meditation  to  a  pause — for 
the  picture  will  present  the  triumph  of  intrigue  and  base- 
ness over  honesty  and  virtue,  from  which  the  contemplative 
may  draw  many  wise  suggestions. 

Metellus  had  acquired  great  fame  and  character,  both  at 
home  and  in  Numidia,  by  the  success  which  had  attended 
his  arms.  At  Rome,  his  victories  caused  great  rejoicing ; 
and  the  Numidian  king  <' believed  that  to  Metellus  nothing 
was  impossible :  that  by  his  courage  and  perseverance,  (in 
the  siege  of  Thala,)  he  had  triumphed  over  arms,  places, 
3* 
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seasons,  nay,  even  over  nature  herself.''  But,  though  Me- 
tellus  had  triumphed  so  frequently,  and  had  driven  the  king 
from  his  own  dominions  to  seek  safety  in  a  foreign  alliance, 
jret  the  war  was  not  ended ;  and  an  opportunity  arose  to 
nil  the  public  mind  with  discontent :  for  no  celerity  can 
totisfy  tne  impatient ;  and  those  who  view  War  at  a  great 
distance,  cannot  realize  the  fact,  that,  ^'omne  bellum  sumi 
facile,  ceterum  eegerrume  desinere:  non  in  ejiisdem  potestate 
initium  ejus  et  finem  esse." 

About  this  time,  Marius,  who  was  Metellus'  Lieutenant, 
being  at  Utica,  was  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  and  the  '^Augur 
announced  to  him  that  great  and  wonderful  things  were 
presaged  to  him ;  he  should  therefore  pursue  whatever  de- 
signs he  had  formed,  and  trust  to  the  gods ;  he  might  push 
his  fortunes  to  the  uttermost,  regardless  of  difficulties  and 
confident  of  success." 

Amongst  the  customs  of  the  ancients,  nothing  seems  so 
ridiculous  to  the  reflection  of  this  common  sense  age,  as 
the  credit  and  importance  which  was  attached  by  great  men 
to  Augurs,  Oracles  and  Soothsayers.  Even  down  to  the  days 
of  Richelieu  and  Cromwell,  a  singular  credulity  formed  a 
portion  of  the  public  mincf ;  bnt  dreams  then,  and  the  stars^ 
had  been  substituted  for  speaking  oracles  and  sacrificial 
signs;  and  their  developments  were  the  dicta  hamspicis 
which  promised  or  denied  greatness.  And  in  these  credu- 
lities and  superstitions, revolutions  have  had  their  beginning; 
swords  have  changed  hands ;  crowns  have  changed  heads  ; 
kingdoms  have  fallen,  and  liberties  have  been  lost  and  won ! 
There  is  no  conjecturing  what  ambition  will  attempt  when 
guided  by  the  promptings  of  a  strange  dream.  Energy 
may  consummate  the  resolves  of  hallucination  ;  and  a 
dream-shaped  destiny  may  be  realized  by  the  convulsive 
throes  and  random  efforts  of  a  mind,  thus  floundering,  half 
bewildered  but  energetic,  in  the  arms  of  superstition.  And 
why  is  it,  that  the  great  men  of  all  ages  of  the  world, 
have  been  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  prophesies, 
credulities  and  superstition?  Behold  the  Egyptian  kin^ 
listening  to  the  Hebrew  boy  interpreting  the  dream  !  Ana 
Saul  against  the  express  will  of  the  Almighty,  consulting 
the  witch  of  Endor  !  And  lo!  the  self  immolated  Brutus, 
the  last  of  the  nohle  Romans,  leaning  his  facinated  ear  to 
the  phantom  of  his  tent:  Philippis  iterum  me  videbis  f 
Cromwell,  too,  had  his  phantom,  and  Richelieu  his  star : — 
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for  the  great  Cardinal  was  an  astrologer,  and,  as  Bulwer 
aptly  says  of  him,  "  he  was  too  fortunate  not  to  be  supersti- 
tious." The  extent  of  Richelieu's  belief  in  destiny  is  stri- 
kingly illustrated  by  Bulwer  in  his  play  : 

^'Arniand  de  Richelieu  dies  not  by  the  hand 
or  man ;  the  stars  have  said  it,  and  the  voice' 
Of  my  own  prophet  and  auracular  soul 

Confirms  the  shming  sybil's. 

I  was  born 

Beneath  the  aspect  of  a  bright  eyed  star ; 
And,  my  triumphant  adamant  of  soul, 
Is  but  the  fiz'd  persuasion  of  success.*^ 

Is  it  not  true,  that  genius  is  accompanied  by  the  strange 
vanity  of  belief,  that,  bein^f  gifted  above  ordinary  natures, 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  special  attendance  of  spirits?  Will 
any  man  doubt  that  Cromwell,  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest 
difficulties  and  triumphs,  had  ever  in  his  mind  the  prediction 
of  the  phantom,  '<  that  he  would  be  the  greatest  man  in 
England?"*    To  us,  it  seems  the  source  of  all  the  energy 

*  He  had  laid  himself  down  one  day,  it  is  said,  too  fatigued  with  his 
youthfal  sports  to  hope  for  sleep,  when  suddenly  the  curtains  of  his  bed 
were  slowly  withdrawn  by  a  gigantic  figure,  which  bore  the  aspect  of  a 
woman,  and  which,  gazing  at  him  silently  for  a  while,  told  him  that  he 
should,  before  his  death,  be  the  greatest  man  in  Elngland.  He  remembered 
when  he  told  the  story — and  the  recollection  marked  the  current  of  his 
thoughts — that  the  figure  had  not  made  mention  of  the  word  king.  The 
tradition  of  Huntingdon  adds,  that  although  the  "  folly  and  wickedness"  of 
such  a  notion  was  strongly  pointed  out  to  him,  the  lad  persisted  in  the  asser- 
tion of  its  truth,  for  which,  "  at  the  particular  desire  of  his  father,"  he  was 
soundly  flogged  by  his  schoolmaster.  The  flogging  only  served  to  impress 
the  fact  more  deeply  on  the  young  day-dreamer ;  and,  betaking  himself 
immediately  to  his  uncle  Steward,  for  the  purpose  of  unburdening  himself 
once  more  respecting  it,  he  was  told  by  tnat  worthy  kinsman  of  royalty 
that  it  was  "  traitorous  to  entertain  such  thoughts/' 

This  incident  in  Cromwell's  ycnlh  was  not  forgotten  in  his  obscurity,  to 
be  remembered  only  in  his  eminence:  for  Clarendon  distinctly  tells  us  that 
"it  was  generally  spoken  of,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles."  In 
the  height  of  his  glory,  we  have  also  good  authority  for  saying  Cromwell 
himself  mentioned  it  otlen,  and 'when  the  farce  of  deliberation  took  place, 
on  the  offier  of  the  crown  to  the  Protector,  it  is  remarked  by  Lord  Claren- 
don, that  **  they  who  were  very  near  to  him  said,  that  in  his  perplexity  he 
revolved  his  former  dream  or  apparition,  that  had  first  informed  and  pro- 
mised him  the  high  fortune  to  which  he  was  already  arrived,  and  which 
was  generally  spoken  of,  even  from  the  beginning  o(  the  troubles,  and  when 
he  was  not  in  a  posture  that  promised  such  exaltation ;  and  that  he  then 
observed  that  it  had  onlv  declared  that  he  should  be  the  greatest  man  in 
England,  and  that  he  snould  be  near  to  be  king,  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  should  be  only  near,  and  never  actually  attain,  the  crown."— As- 
ter*s  StaUamen  of  the  OmmonweaUkaf  EngUmd,    Harper's  edUion,  p.  996. 
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which  distinguished  the  career  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
It  is  strange,  too,  what  small  things  will  set  the  mind  pon- 
dering upon  the  future.  "  Probable  conjectures  and  obscure 
traditions  sometimes  turn  themselves  into  prophecies,"  saith 
Bacon.  But  Marius  had  something  more  than  this  to  begin 
with."  The  incident  of  the  prediction  of  the  Augur  stirred 
up  all  his  energies;  and,  having  previously  had  an  inclina- 
tion to  offer  for  Consul,  he  resolved  now  to  follow  the  dic- 
tates of  his  ambition,  especially  as  he  thoueht  himself 
hacked  by  the  gods ;  and  he  requested  of  Metellus  leave  of 
absence,  that  he  might  eo  to  Rome  for  that  purpose.  ''  Me- 
tellus," says  Sallust,  "though  distinguished  for  his  virtue 
and  honor,  and  other  desirable  qualities,  yet,  possessed  a 
haughty  and  disdainful  spirit,  the  common  vice  of  the  no- 
bility. Struck  with  so  extraordinary  a  request,  he  therefore 
expressed  surprise  at  his  design,  and  cautioned  him,  as  in 
friendship,  not  to  entertain  such  unreasonable  views,  nor 
suffer  his  mind  to  be  exalted  above  his  station."  After  these 
and  like  remonstrances,  the  Consul  still  found  Marius  steady 
to  his  purpose,  and  promised  to  comply  with  his  request  as 
soon  as  it  was  consistent  with  the  public  service ;  and  as 
he  still  continued  to  urge  his  petition,  Metellus  is  said  to 
have  told  him  "  that  it  was  needless  to  be  in  such  a  hurry, 
as  it  would  be  time  enouch  for  him  to  think  of  standing 
for  the  consulship  when  his  son  should  be  of  age  to  join 
him."  This  sarcasm,  as  unjust  as  it  was  unwise  in  Metel- 
lus, highly  incensed  Marius  with  the  Consul,  and  fired  him 
with  greater  zeal  to  obtain  his  ends— so  that  from  this  time, 
"he  blindly  followed  the  dictates  of  ambition  and  resent- 
ment." He  did  and  said  every  thing  that  he  could  to  pro- 
mote his  views,  "  gave  greater  liberty  to  the  soldiers  under 
his  command  than  formerly ;  inveighed  severely  to  our 
merchants^  then  in  great  numbers  at  Utica,  against  Metel- 
lus's  manner  of  conducting  the  war  ;  and  boasted  of  him- 
self, that,  were  but  half  the  army  under  his  command,  he 
would,  in  a  few  days,  have  Jugurtha  in  chains." 

No  stratagem  was  left  untried  by  Marius  to  raise  his  own 
name,  and  to  create  dissatisfaction  in  the  public  mind,  with 
Metellus  and  his  mode  of  conducting  the  war.  The  shrewd- 
ness and  the  unscrupulousness  with  which  he  acted,  is  stri- 
kingly illustrated  by  the  following  incident : 

"There  was, besides,  iq  our  army,  a  certaia  Numidiaa  named 
Gauda,  the  son  of  Manastabal,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  whom 
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Micipsa  had  appointed  next  heir  to  his  immediate  successors  ;  one 
whose  bodily  aisorders  had  impaired  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  This 
man  had  applied  to  Metellus  for  a  seat,  on  public  occasions,  next  to 
the  consular  chair,  and  likewise  for  a  troop  of  Roman  horse  for  his 
guard,  and  was  denied  both :  the  seat,  because  it  was  conferred  on 
none  but  those  whom  the  Roman  people  distinguished  with  the  title 
of  king ;  and  the  troop,  because  it  would  be  an  affront  to  the  Roman 
horse  to  be  the  body-guards  of  a  Nuroidian.  This  double  refusal 
filled  his  mind  with  discontent,  in  the  height  of  which  Marius  accosted 
him,  prompted  him  to  seek  revenge  for  the  insults  offered  him  by  the 
Roman  ^neral,  and  voluntarily  tendered  him  his  own  assistance. 
'Bv  soothinff  speeches  he  wrought  on  the  imagination  of  this  man, 
whose  faculties  were  weakened  by  disease  and  a  high  conceit  of  his 
own  dignity,  extolling  him  *as  a  prince,  a  person  of  great  importance, 
the  grandson  of  Masinissa ;  one  who  would  forthwith  possess  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia,  were  Jugurtha  once  captured  or  slain,  which 
would  speedily  happen,  were  he  himself  made  Consul  and  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  war.' 

"  By  such  intrigues,  not  only  Cauda,  but  the  Roman  knights,  sol- 
diers and  traders  were  all  engaged,  some  by  Marius,  most  of  them 
by  their  hopes  of  an  immediate  peace,  (o  write  to  their  friends  at 
Rome  concerning  the  operations  of  the  war,  to  reprobate  the  mea- 
sures of  Metellus,  and  to  desire  that  Marius  might  be  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army. 

'*  Thus  was  the  consulship  solicited  for  him  by  great  numbers  of 
men,  in  a  manner  highly  honorable.  The  people,  too,  having  at  this 
juncture  given  a  deep  wound  to  the  power  of  the  nobility,  by  the 
Mamilian  law,  were  proceeding  to  raise  plebeians  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracies; so  that  every  thing  favored  the  views  of  Marius." 

In  the  mean  time,  Marius  obtained  leave  of  absence  and 
went  to  Rome.    Metellus   had  treated   Marius  with  the 

Seatest  favor  during  this  war.  He  had  always  given  him 
e  next  post  to  his  own  in  danger,  honor  and  responsibility. 
In  the  great  battle  of  the  Muthul,  Marius  was  second  in 
command,  and  at  the  seige  of  Zama,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  most  important  post ;  so,  Marius  had  no  ri^ht  to  com- 
plain of  Metellus.  Nevertheless,  Metellus  committed  a 
grievous  error  when  he  taunted  Marius,  insinuatingly,  that 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  connected  with  the  nobility,  was 
an  insuperable  objection  to  him  as  a  candidate  for  Consul, 
and  an  immoveable  difficulty  in  his  way  to  success  in  his 
ambitious  design. 

"At  Rome,  too,  the  populace,  when  they  learned  the  contents  of 
thp  letters  which  were  received  from  Africa  concerning  Metellus  and 
Marius,  were  well  pleased  with  tl.e  accounts  concerning  both.  The 
distinguished  rank  of  the  general,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  motive 
for  honoring  him,  now  exposed  him  to  the  odium  of  the  people ',  while 
the  obscurity  of  his  lieutenant's  birth  recommendea  him  to  their 
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favor.  The  good  or  bad  qualities  of  either  were  little  taken  into  the 
account :  it  was  the  rage  of  party  that  produced  the  bias.  Besides 
this,  the  factious  magistrates  inflamed  the  multitude  by  charging 
Metelius  with  capital  crimes,  in  all  their  harangues,  and  highly  ez- 
toUinff  the  merits  of  Marius.  At  length  the  people  were  so  inflamed, 
that  the  artificers  and  husbandmen,  whose  whole  substance  and  cre- 
dit was  derived  from  their  daily  labor,  quitting  their  several  employ- 
ments, crowded  from  all  quarters  to  attend  on  Marius ;  and  were 
more  concerned  for  his  advancement,  than  for  procuring  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  themselves.  The  nobility  being  thus  depressed,  the 
consulship  was  bestowed  on  a  new  man,  a  circumstance  which  had 
not  occurred  for  many  years.  Afler  this,  when  the  people  were  asked 
by  Manlius  Mancinus,  tribune  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  would 
commit  the  management  of  the  war  against  Jugurtha,  they,  in  a 
full  assembly,  assigned  it  to  Marius,  thus  rendering  abortive  the  de- 
cree of  the  Senate,  which  had  just  before  assign^  the  province  of 
Numidia  to  Metelius." 

Let  lis  now  see  what  eflfect  the  elevation  of  Marius  had 
upon  the  public  service  in  Numidia.  Up  to  this  period,  Me- 
telius had  exerted  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body 
to  advance  the  Roman  interest ;  and  had  prosecuted  the 
war  with  the  greatest  vigor.  But  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  elevation  of  Marius,  and  that  the  new  Con- 
sul would  supercede  him  in  the  command  of  the  Nimiidian 
army,  "Ac  laid  aside  all  thought  of  further  enterprise; 
and  deeming  it  folly  to  cultivate  the  interest  of  another^ 
at  his  own  hazard^  he  brought  the  army  to  a  stand-still ; 
and  contented  himself  with  spinning  out  the  time,  by  send- 
ing and  returning  deputies  to  King  Bocchus,  endeavoring 
to  induce  the  king  not  to  persist  in  aiding  the  Numidians, 
nor  to  blend  his  own  prosperous  fortunes  with  those  of  a 
man  so  desperate  and  ruined  as  Jugurtha.  "  Thu>s  the  war 
was  protracted^  agreeably  to  the  design  of  Metelius  with- 
out any  hostilities." 

Whether  this  inactivity  of  Metelius  was  predicated  upon 
the  motives  imputed  to  him  by  the  historian,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  That  the  armf  in  Numidia  was  inactive  after 
the  elevation  of  Marius,  and  until  his  arrival  in  Africa,  is 
true ;  but  that  little  or  no  censure  was  attached  to  Metelius, 
at  Rome,  is  equally  true  ;  for,  ''on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  received,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  with  the  greatest 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  affection ;  being  equally  dear  \p 
the  Commons  and  the  Senate,  now  that  the  popular  odium 
had  suhsidedP  He  was  honored  afterwards,  with  a  triumph^ 
and  deservedly  obtained  the  sur-name  of  Numidicns.    The 
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character  of  Metellus,  however,  for  patriotism,  is  of  less  im- 
portance to  us  in  this  inquiry,  than  the  facts  of  history ;  and 
whatever  might  have  been  his  reception  at  Rome  on  his 
return,  after  the  popular  odium  had  subsided^  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  a  pause  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which 
was  extremely  hurtful  to  the  Roman  interests. 

When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  midst  of  the  ar- 
duous prosecution  of  the  war  of  the  allies  in  the  lower 
countries,  (in  which  he  became  so  greatly  distinguished  in 
1702-1707,)  met  with  the  opposition  of  the  party  in  Eng- 
land, which  had  grown  to  be  so  powerful  as  to  seriously 
cramp  the  energies  and  embarrass  the  movements  of  the 
army,  he  was  greatly  perplexed ;  and  if  not  in  a  degree 
equal  to  that  of  Metellus,  he  at  least,  gave  way  to  the  ex- 
pression of  resentment  which  seemed  to  be  natural  to  his 
situation.  The  effect  of  this  opposition  upon  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  Duke,  is  fully  developed  in  some  of  his 
letters  from  the  army ;  and  the  depression  of  spirit  which 
pervaded  his  mind  at  this  time,  strongly  reminds  us  of  Me- 
tellus, his  perplexity  and  subsequent  inactivity  upon  the  re- 
ception of  the  news  of  the  elevation  ot  Marius.  During 
the  siege  of  Doway  a  battle  was  constantly  expected ;  ana 
Marlborough,  in  writing  home  at  this  time,  says  :  ^  I  can't 
say  1  have  the  same  sanguine,  prophetic  spirit  I  did  use  to 
have,  for  in  all  the  former  actions  1  did  never  doubt  of  suc- 
cess, we  having  had  constantly  the  blessing  of  being  of  one 
mind.  I  cannot  say  it  is  so  now,  for  I  fear  some  are  run  so 
far  into  villainous  faction^  that  it  would  give  them  more 
content  to  see  us  beatenJ^  Marlborough  was  soon  after  re- 
moved from  the  command  of  this  great  army,  in  which  he 
had  done  more  to  raise  the  character  of  the  English  nation 
and  of  English  arms,  than  all  the  rest  of  her  generals  in  all 
her  wars ; — a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of 
faction,  and  the  instability  of  human  popularity. 

Marius  was  elected  Consul  during  the  war,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  popularity  which  he  derived  from  the 
extravagant  praises  bestowed  by  the  letter-writers,  upon  his 
command  in  the  army.  This  is  but  one  of  the  thousand  in- 
stances upon  record,  of  the  elevation  of  great  military  chief- 
tains to  oflice,  during  the  fervor  of  the  admiration  which  is 
so  naturally  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  great  and  dis- 
tinguished valor.  Here  we  are  presented  with  a  fruitAil 
theme,  and  one  of  great  interest  at  this  time,  and  in  this 
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country,  when  so  much  is  said,  and  so  many  declaim  on 
the  subject  of  electing  military  chieftains. 

The  world  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been.  Men  come  to 
be  rulers,  princes  and  kings,  from  the  possession  of  some 
extraordinary  personal  quality,  or  the  performance  of  some 
great  achievement.  It  takes  nothing  from  this  truth  that 
some  are  born  kings ;  for  the  inheritance  springs  from  a 
dynasty  which  may  be  traced  to  a  conqueror.  Amongst 
the  great  names  of  the  earth,  a  large  majority  have  sprung^ 
from  the  battle  field.  Carnage  is  the  womb  of  greatness. 
Moses  slew  his  man  in  Egypt,  and  came  to  be  the  ruler  of 
his  tribe,  and  the  chosen  prophet  of  God.  David,  the 
shepherd  minstrel,  slew  the  giant,  and  thus,  his  first  step  to 
the  throne  was  printed  in  blood.  It  was  the  prowess  of 
Samson  that  made  him  a  ruler ;  and  Saul  came  to  be  king 
because  he  was  a  foot  higher  than  any  other  man  in  Israel. 
Nearly  all  the  rulers  of  the  ancient  nations,  from  Hercules 
to  Caesar,  came  out  of  the  wars.  There  is  no  war  upon  re- 
cord which  has  not  given  its  man  to  the  world.  Even  the 
Florida  War  produced  its  Osceola,  and  shaped  the  destiny 
of  Zachary  Taylor. 

Wherever  the  people  govern,  there,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  multitude,  personal 
popularity  makes  the  officer ;  and,  in  the  elements  of  popu- 
laritv,  nothing  is  so  prominent  as  courage  successfully  ez- 
ertea.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  a  successful  warrior  should  be 
a  favorite  with  the  people ;  for  men,  like  women, 

— "  born  to  be  controlled, 

Stoop  to  the  forward  and  the  bold." 

And  military  men  do  not  hesitate  to  thnist  others  out  of 
their  way.  They  are  used  to  be  obeyed,  and  become  im- 
perious. They  demand  much,  and  think  they  are  entitled 
to  the  admiration  of  men  and  the  love  of  women ;  for 
^^  perils  commonly  ask  to  be  paid  in  pleasures?^ 

The  speech  of  Mariud  fb  the  people  of  Rome,  after  he 
was  elected  Consul,  contains  the  great  elements  of  the  invin- 
cibility of  military  chieftains.  He  assails  the  nobility  who 
had  assailed  him,  and  opposed  his  election ;  and  he  pre- 
sents  his  own  claims  to  popularity.    The  simple  picture  of 

*  "  I  know  not  how,  but  military  men  are  given  to  love ;  I  think  it  is  bat 
as  they  are  given  to  wine ;  for  perils  commonly  ask  to  be  paid  in  pleasores.'* 
Bacowt  Essay  on  Love, 
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"  his  body  scarred  with  honorable  wounds,"  is  more  potent 
with  the  multitude  as  a  matter  of  mere  eloquence,  than  the 
most  elaborate  periods  of  Cicero.  *'  I  cannot,  indeed,  (says 
Marius)  boast  of  the  images,  triumphs  and  consulships  of 
my  ancestors,to  raise  your  confidence  in  me  ;  but  if  it  be 
necessary,  I  can  show  you  spears,  banners,  collars  of  merit, 
and  other  military  distinctions;  besides  a  body  scarred 
with  honorable  wounds : — these  are  my  statues^  these  are 
the  proofs  of  my  nobility ;  not  derived  from  ancestors,  as 
their's  are ;  but  such  as  I  have  myself  acquired,  by  many 
toils  and  dangers."  There  is  a  speech  for  the  mob ;  a  re- 
gular democratic  affair,  with  quite  enough  of  the  dema- 
gogue in  it  to  modernize  it,  and  make  it  characteristic  of 
some  of  our  own  champions  of  the  stump.  "  My  language 
too,  (says  Marius)  is  impolished ;  but  that  gives  me  small 
concern ;  virtues  show  themselves  with  sufficient  clearness. 
They  stand  in  need  of  no  artful  colourings  of  eloquence 
to  hide  the  infamy  of  their  actions.  Nor  have  I  been  in- 
structed in  the  Grecian  literature :  why,  truly,  1  had  but 
.little  inclination  to  that  kind  of  instruction  which  did  not 
improve  the  authors  of  it  in  the  least  degree  of  virtue.  I 
have  learned  other  things,  far  more  useful  to  the  State ;  to 
wound  the  enemy ;  to  watch ;  to  dread  nothing  but  infamy; 
equally  to  undergo  cold  and  heat;  to  lie  on  the  bare  ground, 
and  to  endure,  at  the  same  time,  hunger  and  fatigue.  These 
lessons  shall  animate  my  troops ;  nor  shall  I  ever  be  rigo- 
rous to  them  and  indulgent  to  myself.  This  is  the  mode 
of  commanding  most  useful  to  the  State;  this  is  what  suits 
the  equality  of  the  citizens.  By  conduct  like  this,  our  fore- 
fathers gained  immortal  honor,  both  to  themselves  and  the 
republic ;  while  our  nobility,  though  so  unlike  their  ances- 
tors in  character,  despise  us  who  imitate  them,  and  demand 
of  you  all  public  honors — not  on  account  of  their  personal 
merit,  but  as  due  to  their  high  rank.  Arrogant  men  !  but 
widely  mistaken.  Their  ancestors  left  them  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  bequeathe :  their  wealth,  their  images,  their 
high  renown ;  but  their  virtue  they  did  not  leave  them ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  they :  for  it  can  neither  be  given  nor 
received  as  a  gift." 

These  are  home  thrusts  at  the  nobility :  and  this  sort  of 

invective  is  ntiis  for  the  people,  who,  in  all  ages  of  the 

world  and  in  all  countries,  except  England,  have  secretly 

hated  the  nobility.    The  delicate  allusion  of  Marius  to  the 

4  VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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unpolished  character  of  his  phraseology,  is  happily  blended, 
in  hJs  excuse  for  not  studying  Grecian  literature,  with  his 
withering  sarcasm  upon  the  Greek  teachers :  ^^parumpla- 
cebat  eas  discere^  quippe  que  ad  virtutem  doctoribus  nihil 
profuerunV^  And  the  native  rhetoric  of  this  artful  soldier 
immediately  suggested  his  knowledge  of  more  useful  things, 
such  as  " hostemferire"  as  a  popular  and  striking  contrast 
to  the  more  refined  accomplishments :  as  Themistocles,  at 
the  feast,  is  reported  to  have  replied,  that  **  he  could  not 
fiddle,  but  that  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  city." 

The  followinfi[  paragraph  from  Marius's  speech,  shows 
his  great  art,  and  developes,  at  the  same  time,  the  complete 
demagogue:  "  They  (the  nobility)  hold  me  to  be  unpolished 
and  ill-bred,  because  I  cannot  entertain  elegantly,  have  no 
buffoon,  and  pay  no  higher  wages  to  my  cook  than  to  my 
steward  ;  every  part  of  which,  Romans,  I  readily  own :  for 
I  have  learned  from  my  father,  and  other  venerable  persons, 
that  delicacy  belongs  to  women,  labor  to  men ;  that  a  vir- 
tuous man  ought  to  have  a  larger  share  of  glory  than  rich- 
es ;  and  that  arms  are  more  ornamental  than  splendid  fumi-  - 
ture."  Now,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  that  the  Roman  nobili- 
ty should  have  urged  these  impolitic  objections  to  Marius. 
Doubtless,  these  objections  originated  in  his  own  craft : 
like  certain  logicians,  who,  to  illustrate  the  beauty  of  a 
science,  place  a  weak  argument  in  the  mouth  of  the  adver- 
sary, in  order  to  enjoy  the  eclat  of  a  triumphant  answer. 
So,  Marius  puts  in  the  mouths  of  the  nobility,  as  an  objec- 
tion, one  of  his  most  popular  traits  of  character, — the  hu- 
mility of  his  mode  of  life,  and  his  perfect  freedom  from 
those  little  petty  supercilious  ostentations  which  distinguished 
the  Roman  nobility,  to  the  disgust  and  envy  of  the  people 
of  Rome. 

The  history  of  Marius  discloses  the  fact,  that  he  devoted 
his  youth  and  his  maturer  years  to  the  study  of  the  miii- 
.  tary  art,  to  the  neglect  of  all  politer  accomplishments.  The 
military  school  is  the  school  of  the  world,  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  Marius's  mastery  over  men.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  military  schools  of  that  day  were  not  held  in 
retired  academies,  but  in  the  camp,  where  the  scene  was 
constantly  rife  with  every  sort  of  excitement,  from  merri- 
ment to  danger ;  and  where  lassitude  and  satiety  were  dri- 
ven away  by  manly  and  athletic  exercises.  The  cultivation 
of  valor  is  the  cultivation  of  ambition ;  hence,  the  camp  has 
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produced  the  master  spirits  of  the  world.  When  we  say 
tnaster  spirits^  we.  mean  rulers :  for,  though  the  cultiva- 
tion of  eloquence,  poetry,  philosophy  and  politics,  may  re- 
fine the  intellect  into  sublimity,  and  dignify  the  character 
vrith  a  fame  as  bright  as  the  nrmaraeni, — yet  the  valor  of 
the  hour,  and  the  accident  of  a  day,  may  create  such  a  fame, 
as  its  lustre  will  obscure,  if  not  quench,  all  mere  intellectual 
stars. 

The  power  of  a  military  name  never  was  more  strikingly 
illustrated  than  in  the  career  of  General  Jackson.  "  Nisi 
bellaforent,  numauid  nobis  cognitus  esset?"  But  for  the 
wars,  his  singularly  good  qualities  to  govern  might  never 
have  been  discovered.  Even  as  it  was,  his  splendid  genius 
was  greatly  obscured  by  the  actual  sterility  of  his  learning, 
and  be  was  kept  in  the  back  ground,  a  long  time,  by  that 
singular  ferocity  of  temper  which  distinguished  his  youth, 
and  which  was,  indeed,  the  germ  of  his  greatness,  being  the 
foundation  of  his  indomitable  will.  Another  thought  may 
here  be  illustrated :  that  the  intellectual  lights  of  the  day 
are  deemed  but  of  use  in  the  subordinate  offices :  the  Cal- 
houns,  Legar^s  and  Clays,  veritably  do  make  most  excel- 
lent secretaries  and  attorneys  !  But  in  this,  too,  our  day 
is  true  to  her  mother,  antiquity :  for  what,  but  spokesmen, 
were  Cicero  and  Demosthenes?  the  mere  equecries  that 
held  the  stirrups  of  ambition. 

But,  lest  we  grow  savage,  from  these  irritating  reflections, 
let  us  turn  to  the  contemplation  of  a  new  star,  which  cul- 
minates, just  now,  in  the  ascendant.  General  Taylor  is 
playing  a  skilful,  albeit  a  natural  part.  He  does  not  refuse 
to  write  letters,  but  he  absolutely  declines  to  express  any 
leading  political  opinion.  His  letters  are  expressive  of  great 
modesty  ;  yet,  his  inclination  to  be  President,  for  which  he 
is  certainly  not  to  be  blamed,  is  plainly  developed  in  the 
cautious  phraseology  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  dis- 
guised. He  cannot  refrain  from  referring  to  his  mode  of 
life ;  the  absorbing  character  of  his  pursuit  and  duties ;  and 
Co  his  want  of  leisure,  at  present,  to  examine  the  great  ques- 
tions with  which  he  is  pressed.  "I  am  no  politician,"  he 
says:  "nearly  forty  years  of  my  life  have  been  passed  in  the 
public  service,  in  the  army,  most  of  it  in  the  field,  the  camp, 
on  our  western  frontier,  or  in  the  Indian  country,  and  for 
nearly  the  two  last,  in  this  country  or  in  Texas ;  during 
the  whole  time  I  have  not  passed  one  night  under  the  roof 
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of  a  house."  Like  Marius's  "  body,  scarred  with  honorable 
wounds,"  this  language  will  please  the  multitude.  The 
straight-forward  performance  of  duty,  in  any  service,  is 
what  the  people  expect — and  the  doing  of  it  in  the  whole- 
hog  way,  {manibus  pedibusque,)  is  the  more  gratifying  to 
them.  They  do  not  expect  a  soldier  to  make  his  bed  of 
down,  nor  his  meals  of  dainties :  for,  as  Marius  says,  '<  de- 
licacy belongs  to  women."  The  single  fact  that  the  old 
soldier,  for  two  years,  has  not  slept  under  the  roof  of  a 
house,  contains  the  magical  hint,  that,  though  master  (a 
portion  of  that  time)  of  Monterey,  with  its  magnificent 
palaces  and  luxuriantly  furnished  parlors,  he  took  not  to 
their  downy  couches  ;  but  rather  preferred  to  look  through 
the  familiar  crevices  of  his  tent,  and  count  the  advancing 
hours  of  the  night  by  the  quiet  march  of  the  silver-shod 
stars ;  and,  that  thus,  even  in  its  successes,  he,  for  himself, 
cludg  to  the  rigors  of  war. 

It  would  hardly  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  General 
Taylor  was  without  ambition.  The  fact  that  he  is  a  good 
soldier  shows  that  he  is  ambitious :  for,  *'  to  select  a  soldier 
without  ambition,  is  to  pull  off  his  spurs,"  as  the  axiom 
saith.  But  certainly  General  Taylor's  ambition  is  not  of 
that  tumultuous,  convulsive,  soul-consuming,  sleep-destroy- 
ing character  which  haunted  Marius  when  he  pressed  Me- 
teUus  (under  the  spur  of  the  Augur)  for  leave  of  absence, 
that  he  might  go  to  Rome  to  stand  as  candidate  for  Consul. 
True,  we  have  had  a  hint  or  so,  that  General  Taylor  de- 
signs asking  leave  of  absence  for  a  brief  period,  during  the 
winter.  Yet,  any  but  the  most  charitable  interpretation  of 
this  intended  visit  to  the  States,  would  show  badly  for  the 
gratitude  of  his  country :  for,  in  all  that  he  says  or  does,  in 
reference  for  his  candioacy  for  President,  he  seems  to  hold 
that  a  due  regard  to  his  present  duties  in  the  field,  will  not 
allow  him  to  enter  actively  or  personally  into  a  party  con- 
test. In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ddony,  the  Louisiana  editor,  he 
says,  in  excusing  himself  for  not  answering  certain  interro- 
gatories :  ''  my  whole  time  is  fully  occupied  in  attending  to 
my  proper  official  duties,  which  must  not  be  neglected,  un- 
der any  circumstances." 

In  regard  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  next 
presidency,  he  speaks  m  a  tone  of  exalted  patriotism :  "  I 
regret  that  the  subject  has  been  agitated  at  this  early  day, 
and  that  it  had  not  been  deferred  until  the  close  of  this  war, 
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or  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  especially 
if  I  am  to  be  mixed  up  with  it,  as  it  may  possibly  lead  to 
the  injury  of  the  public  service  in  this  quarter,  by  my  ope- 
rations being  emlMirrassed ;  as  well  as  produce  much  ex- 
citement in  the  country,  growing  out  of  the  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  different  aspirants  for  this  office." 

Doubtless,  the  fact  of  Genera]  Taylor's  being  a  candidate, 
as  he  hints,  in  this  letter,  will  embarrass  the  deliberations  of 
Congress ;  of  course  the  embarrassment  of  Congress  will 
reach  the  army,  cramping  its  energies  and  crippling  its 
movements:  so  that  his  position  before  the  country,  though 
not  of  his  own  making,  cannot  be  looked  upon  but  as  most 
unfortunate  for  the  successful  ojperations  of  the  army,  at 
this  time.  The  whole  course  of  General  Taylor,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  Presidency,  if  we  are  to  take  his  words  and 
acts  as  a  guide  to  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  can  but  tend 
greatly  to  elevate  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  public :  for 
he  stands  in  brilliant  contrast  \^ith  some  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, and  also  with  those  distinguished  Roman  generals 
to  whom  we  have  referred.  Accustomed  to  expose  only 
his  front  to  dangers,  and,  anxious  to  bring  the  war  speed- 
ily to  a  close,  and  conclude  for  his  country  an  honora- 
ble peace,  he  prefers,  for  the  present,  his  tent,  with  the 
compfLtiy  and  conversation  of  his  officers,  to  the  club- 
rooms  of  Washington  and  the  mysterious  whispers  of 
caballing  politicians.  The  directing  of  a  campaign  and 
the  diagrams  of  battle-fields  are  quite  sufficient  to  engross 
the  best  energies  of  his  miud ;  and  hence,  he  declines  to 
enter  into  the  investigation  of  abstruse  political  science, 
or  to  play  the  oracle  of  party.  "  If  I  should  ever  occu- 
py the  White  House,  (he  says,)  it  must  be  by  the  spon- 
taneous move  of  the  people,  and  by  no  act  of  mine,  so 
that  I  could  go  into  the  office  untrammelled,  and  be  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  not  of  a  party."  In 
thus  standing  aloof  and  casting  away  the  universal  shackles 
which  have  heretofdre  hampered  the  genius  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  relying  upon  the  unbroken  integrity  of  the  people, 
Greneral  Taylor  at  ojiice  asserts,  in  his  own  person,  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nati!^re  and  the  grandeur  of  free  opinion,  and 
vindicates,  in  a  masterly  way,  the  purity  of  the  elective 
franchise. 

This  thoughtful  man  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  changea- 
bility of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  fleeting  character  of 
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rapidly  acquired  popularity  ;  if  not,  we  would  refer  him  to 
the  history  of  the  great  and  virtuous  Metellus,  as  illustra- 
ting, in  a  striking  degree,  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the 
multitude.  For,  but  a  few  days  before  Marius  superseded 
him,  the  Roman  Senate  had  again  decreed  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Numidia,  and  the  fame  of  his  victo- 
ries had  filled  all  Rome  with  gladness  and  joy.  The  histo- 
rian says : 

'*  In  the  mean  time,  great  joy  was  manifested  at  Rome 
when  intelligence  was  received  of  the  success  of  Metellus: 
how  he  had  Conducted  himself  and  his  army  according  to 
the  ancient  discipline,  and  had,  by  his  bravery,  come  off 
victorious,  though  under  the  disadvantage  of  situation;  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  enemy's  country  and  forced 
Jngurtha,  whom  the  infamous  conduct  of  Aulus  had  lately 
rendered  so  insolent,  to  place  all  his  hopes  of  safety  in  flight 
to  his  native  deserts.  The  Senate,  therefore,  appointed 
public  thanksgivings  and  oblations  to  the  immortal  gods, 
tor  the  success  of  their  arms.  The  city,  before  full  of  anx- 
iety for  the  event  of  the.war,  was  now  filled  with  joy,  and 
nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  praises  of  Metellus,  which 
made  him  exert  more  vigorous  efforts  to  obtain  a  complete 
victory,  with  which  view,  he  pushed  all  his  measures  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  still  guarding,  however,  against  the 
surprise  of  the  enemy,  and  remembering  that  after  glory 
comes  envyy  Change  but  the  names  and  places,  and  how 
truly  illustrative  is  this  of  the  public  mind,  with  reference 
to  General  Taylor,  in  this  country. 

"  Meminisse.  post  gloriam  invidiam  sequi :" — true  it  is, 
that  after  glory  comes  envy ;  but  not  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  Envy,  though  not  of  solitary  growth,  se- 
lects her  companions,  and  is  ever  found  clinging  to  the 
elbow  of  a  successful  ambition  and  reaching  to  strike  away 
its  crimson  plume.  Metellus  was  supers^ed  by  Marius : 
not  throughnhe  envy  of  the  people,  but  through  the  skilful 
use  which  Marius  made  of  the  envy  of  the  thwarted  few, 
who,  being  outstripped  in  the  race  of  popularity,  were  anx- 
ious to  frustrate  the  successful  competitor.  The  friends  of 
Marius  overwhelmed  the  city  of  Rome  with  letters  from  the 
army,  highly  extolling  the  achievements  of  the  lieutenant, 
and  faintly  praising  Metellus;  hinting  at  the  necessity  of  a 
change  in  the  command,  and  giving,  as  a  reason  for  a  change, 
the  tardiness  of  Metellus's  movements.    This  was  going 
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00,  loo,  while  Metellus  was  resting  upon  his  well-earned 
laurels,  and  pursuing,  with  all  energy,  the  duties  of  his 
responsible  station.  Though  the  people  at  large  know  no 
envy,  yet,  nevertheless,  the  public  mind  is  moved  by  its 
secret  springs,  which  are  as  hidden  to  the  view  as  the  ca- 
yem-born  causes  which  shake  the  trembling  earth  and  toss 
the  tumultuous  ocean.  '^The  obscurity  of  £e  Lieutenant's 
birth"  was  the  theme  by  which  the  people  were  won  to 
If  arius.  Envy  hunted  up  the  pretext,  and,  this  being  added 
to  his  brilliant  and  daring  achievements  in  the  army,  the 
public  mind  was  swayed  in  his  favor :  and  Rome,  in  giving 
lustre  to  Marius,  briffhtened  the  dagger  for  her  own  b^om; 
for,  as  Livy  *  says  of  him,  he  was  a  man,  whom,  if  we  com- 
pare his  vices  with  his  virtues,  it  will  be  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce whether  he  were  greater  in  war  or  more  wicked  in 
peace.  Having  preserved  his  country  by  his  valor,  he 
ruined  it  afterwards  by  every  species  of  artifice  and  fraud,  , 
and  finally  destroyed  it  by  open  force  f  while  Metellus 
continued  virtuous  to  the  end,  though  greatly  persecuted, 
and  even  banished,  by  his  ambitious  and  bloody  successor. 
The  same  uncertainty  of  popularity  which  was  known 
at  Rome  two  thousand  years  ago,  is  a  prominent  characte-  ^ 
ristic  of  this  age.  Men  struggle  to  rise  and  rise  but  to  fall : 
"  nihilne  esse  praprium  cuiquam,^ 

''I  would  be  great,  bat  that  the  sun  doth  still 
Level  his  rays  against  the  rising  hill ; 
I  would  be  high,  but  see  the  proudest  oak 
Most  subject  to  the  rending  thunder's  stroke." 

^'Senatus  ob  ea  feliciter  acta  dis  immortalibus  supplicia 
discernere :  civitas  trepida  antea  et  solicita  de  belli  eventu 
laeta  agere :  pama  de  Metello  preeclara  esseJ^  Yet,  in 
a  little  while,  the  same  voices  cnanted  another  song,  and 
the  niche  of  popularity  was.  filled  by  another  name.  Let 
no  man  presume  to  engross  the  adulation  of  mankind. 
When  the  sun  himself  is  subject  to  "  dim  eclipse!^  is  it 
strange  that  fame  should  sometimes  be  seen  waning, 
"  through  the  horizontal,  misty  air  ?"  When  the  brevets 
and  commissions  conferred  by  the  President  and  the  Senate, 
when  the  medals  of  conquest  and  the  bonfires,  illumina- 
tions, festivals  and  plaudits  of  the  people  of  this  republic 
shall  have  served  their  end  to  reward  the  service,  to  raise 

•  Livy,  book,  Ixxx. 
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the  distinction  and  to  gratify  the  heart  of  one  conqueror, 
who  shall  complain  if  another  name  and  another  victort 
should  cause  a  renewal  of  all  these  manifestations  of  public 
gratitude. 

And  lo !  as  we  form  these  phrases  and  dream  these  pro- 
phetic speculations,  the  deep-toned  voice  of  Churubusco's 
artillery  announces  another  victory  and  another  name. 
Sounds  which  are  again  to  awaken  those  thrilling  peals  of 
triumph  which  are  to  leap  exultingly  along  the  arteries  of 
the  public  heart ;  and,  to  touch,  with  a  new  sense,  the  coun- 
try's eratitude  for  the  suffering,  but  still  conquering,  soldiery. 
Let  the  victors  pass,  with  their  crimson  plumes — they  have 
glory  enough. 

*^  Thev  conquered — ^but  Bozzaris  fell 
Bleeding  at  every  vein :" 

♦  ♦  i$  i$ 

"  Come  to  tbe  bridal  chamber,  Death ; 
Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels, 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-born's  breath ;" 
♦       ♦        •        i^       ♦ 

"  And  thou  art  terrible— the  tear, 

The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier ; 
And  all  we  know,  or  feel,  or  fear. 

Of  agony,  are  thine. — 
But,  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  oattle  for  the  free. 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word. 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard. 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be." 

Ah,  poetry!  how  vain  and  false  thou  art  1  Yet  thy  delu- 
sions, like  the  charms  of  music,  are  the  fascinations  of  a 
sweet  sorcery,  which  beguiles  the  heart  of  that  exquisite 
anguish  which  would  otherwise  consume  it.  But  thy  lines, 
thy  spells  and  prophecies!  what  are  they  to  the  dead? 
"  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown  is 
round  them !"  Is  that  the  harp  of  Ossian  ?  Its  tone  is 
but  a  sigh  and  a  tear !  and  that  is  all  we  have  for  the  dead ! 
The  tear  is  not  stream  enough — the  sigh  is  not  sound 
enough  to  bear  those  gallant  names  to  posterity !  And  yet 
it  was  for  fame  they  fought !  And  this  is  their  reward, 
that  heap  of  shining  skeletons ! 

It  is  a  melancholy  thought,  that  fame  belongs  to  those 
who  survive  the  battle,  and  not  to  those  who  fall ;  we  mean 
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that  FAME  which  is  something  more  than  renown,  and 
which  lives  bevond  the  present  generation.  The  memory 
of  those  who  fall  in  battle,  passeth  away  with  their  own 
age.  The  deeds  of  the  successful  alone,  remain  to  illus- 
trate for  posterity,  the  character  of  the  hero.  This  truth 
may  not  apply  to  those  who,  having  become  greatly  distin- 
guished before  deoth,  fall  in  battle,  for  then  the  death  illu- 
minates the  life.  John  Hampden  died  in  battle;  his  life 
and  death  equally  brilliant,  the  one  added  lustre  to  the 
other,  the  blood  of  the  battle-field  tipping  with  crimson  the 
civic  plume !  Yet  in  him  we  see  the  patriot  and  the  poli- 
tician more  than  the  warrior ;  and  his  military  career  alone, 
would  hardly  have  rescued  his  memory  from  those  heaps 
of  rubbish  which  lie  amid  the  oblivion  of  the  Cromwell 
wars.  A  vapor  which  rises  with  brilliance  and  falls  with 
a  dazzling  glare,  passes  away  into  its  original  elements  of 
fog,  and  is  forgotten,  without  remark;  but  the  lost  Pleiad 
is  ever  remembered.  History  furnishes  us  with  many 
other  striking  instances,  where  the  death  has  given  eclat  to 
the  life.  Even  Brutus  gave  Caesar  more  fame  than  all  his 
wars !  for  bad  Ceesar  fallen  in  battle,  or  died  of  the  gout, 
his  name  would  not  have  been  so  closely  connected  with 
LIBERTY  and  her  generous  sacrifices.  Had  Cromwell 
died  in  battle,  without  murdering  the  king  or  dissolving 
the  parliament,  he  would  have  been  remembered  but  as  a 
brawling  fanatic  and  as  the  Captain  of  the  Iron-sides,  and 
would  have  found  no  Carlyle  to  rescue  his  memory  from 
the  dust  of  centuries. 

We  note  these  instances  to  illustrate  the  general  truth  of 
our  remark,  that  fame  belongs  to  the  successful  in  war,  and 
not  to  those  who  fall ;  and  Macchiavelli  has  truly  said :  '^The 
partiality  of  the  historian  is  content  to  follow  the  stream  of 
fortune,  and  to  Upraise  the  successful  conqueror."  Of  the 
three  hundred  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  only  Leonidas 
lives !  And  of  the  many  tens  of  thousands  who  fell  in  the 
Jugurthine  war,  (though  Sallust's  History  lives,)  not  one 
name  survives!  The  historian  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  dead !  not  even  to  count  them  with  accu- 
racy !  And  had  Jugurtha  fallen  in  battle,  perhaps  Sal- 
lust's  history  would  never  have  been  written  !  The  tragic 
death  of  that  unfortunate  prince  was  of  such  a  character,  as 
to  give  eclat  to  the  last  scene  of  an  exciting  drama ;  for  he 
lived  to  illustrate  his  downfall  at  the  wheels  of  the  trium* 
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phal  chariot  of  his  conqueror;  and  to  show  to  the  world, 
the  stupendous  extent  of  the  fall — "  in  serviiium  ex  reffnoP* 
The  contemplation  of  Jugurtha,  at  the  wheels  of  the  tri- 
umphal chariot  of  Marius,  recalls  us  from  this  digression ; 
and  we  are  admonished  that  it  is  time  to  bring  this  article 
a  close,  and  we  hasten  rapidly  over  the  incidents  of  the 
last  campaign  of  this  war.  The  extracts  below  are  worthy 
of  especial  note,  presenting  as  they  do,  the  magnificent 
grouping  in  the  same  battle-field,  of  three  of  the  greatest 
fighters  the  world  has  ever  seen,  Marius,  Sylia  and  Jugur- 
tha,  each  with  his-  arms  elbow-deep  in  carnage.  This  is 
part  of  the  description  of  the  last,  and  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate battles  of  the  war,  in  which  Jugurtha  was  aided  by 
king  Bocchus,  his  ally: 

"Sylia,  on  whom  the  enemy  first  fell,  having  encouraged  his  men, 
charged  the  Moors  at  the  head  of  some  troops  in  as  close  order  as 
possible;  the  rest,  without  moving  from  their  ground,  defended  them* 
selves  from  the  darts  thrown  at  a  distance,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  who 
ventured  to  come  up  to  close  with  them. 

"  During  this  engagement  of  the  horse,  Bocchus  attacked  our  rear 
with  a  body  of  infantry  brought  up  by  his  son  Volus.  who  had  not 
advanced  with  sufficient  expedition  to  be  present  at  the  former  bat^^ 
tie.  Marius  was  then  in  the  front,  making  head  against  Jugurtha, 
who  fought  there  with  a  numerous  force.  But  the  Numidian  prince, 
when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Bocchus,  wheeled  about  with  a 
few  attendants  towards  our  infantry,  and  called  aloud  to  our  men  in 
Latin  (which  he  learned  to  speak  at  the  seige  of  Numantia),  <  that 
they  fought  to  no  purpose,  as  he  had  just  before  slain  Marius  with 
his  own  hand ;'  and  at  the  same  time  brandishing  his  sword  dyed 
with  the  blood  of  a  legionary  soldier  slain  by  him  in  the  encounter 
with  great  bravery.  Struck  with  horror  at  intelligence  so  disas- 
trous, rather  than  putting  trust  in  the  veracity  of  the  author  of  it,  the 
troops  stood  aghast ;  while  the  Barbarians,  with  redoubled  vigour, 
pressed  on  the  Romans,  who  were  disheartened,  and  on  the  pomt  of 
betaking  themselves  to  flight,  when  Sylla,  having  routed  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  engaged,  fell  on  the  Moors  in  their  flank  \  on 
which  Bocchus  gave  ground,  and  betook  himself  to  flight. 

"Jugurtha,  while  he  endeavored  to  rally  his  men,  and  to  maintain 
the  advantage  he  had  gained,  was  enclosed  both  on  the  right  and 
lefl  by  our  horse ;  when  by  a  desperate  efibrt,  he  broke  singly  through 
the  enemy,  and  escaped  amid  a  shower  of  darts.  By  this  time  Mar* 
ios,  who  had  routed  the  cavalry,  came  to  the  relief  of  that  division 
of  the  army  which  was  said  to  be  giving  way,  and  by  his  presence 
helped  to  complete  the  victory." 

*  It  is  said  that  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  and  this  last  disgrace  of  being 
chained  to  the  wheels  of  the  triamphant  car,  and  dragged  as  a  spectacle  of 
slavery  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  destroyed  his  mind ;  and  he  died  a 
maniac. 
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Sallust's  powers  of  description  are  strikingly  displayed 
in  these  short  paragraphs.  They  develope,  too,  the  highly 
dramatic  character  of  his  composition.  The  picture  of 
Jugurtha,  exhibiting  his  bloody  arm,  and  appalling  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  exclamation  that  he  had  slain  Marius,  is  ex- 
ceedingly grand ;  and  the  appearance  of  Sylla  on  the  spot, 
just  as  the  Romans,  in  their  consternation,  were  about  to 
give  way,  adds  greatly  to  the  magnificence  of  the  scene. 
The  revulsion,  too,  of  Roman  valor,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  bewildered  soldiers  concluded  to  charge  instead 
of  fly,  is  magically  exhibited  by  that  dramatic  stroke  of  the 
pencil  which  presents  Jugurtha  <<  enclosed  on  the  right  and 
left  by  the  Roman  horse— when,  by  a  desperate  effort,  he 
broke  singly  through  the  enemy,  and  escaped,  amid  a  shower 
of  darts." 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Marius  superseded  Metel- 
lus  in  the  command,  and,  may  be  curious  to  know  by  what 
means  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  in  what  the 
policy  of  Marius  differed  from  that  of  Metellus.  It  does 
not  appear  that  Marius  prosecuted  the  war  with  more  ener- 

Sry,  or  even  with  more  success,  than  Metellus.  Yet,  he 
ought  against  the  combined  powers  of  Jugurtha  and  Kin^ 
Bocchus,  and  defeated  the  allied  kings  in  two  great  ana 
well  fought  battles.  But  the  truth  is,  JuRurtha  was  not 
conquered.  His  people  were  worn  down  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  and  Metellus  and  time  had  done  for 
Marius  what  Marius  could  not  have  done  for  himself. 

We  have  already  said  that  Sylla's  star  arose  in  this  war. 
Sallust's  account  of  this  extraordihary  man  is  the  clearest 
and  best  of  any  we  have  met  with,  and  being  brief,  we  here 
insert  it. 

'<  Sylla  was  descended  from  aa  eminent  patrician  family ;  bat  the 
loatre  of  which  was  almost  wholly  obscured  by  the  degeneracy  of 
his  later  ancestors.  His  mind,  beyond  question,  was  of  a  superior 
cast ;  and  it  was  cultivated  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Roman  learning.  Fond  of  pleasure,  but  still  fonder  of  glory,  he 
was  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  addicted  to  luxury ;  but  he  never  suf- 
fered pleasure  to  encroach  on  weightier  concerns,  nor  to  usurp  an 
undue  ascendency,  if  we  except  the  occasion  of  his  divorce,  when 
even  decency  gave  way  to  superstition  and  luxury.  He  was  elo- 
quent, artful,  easy  and  obliging  in  his  friendship  *,  yet  highly  capa- 
ble of  diflguisinff  his  real  designs ;  liberal  of  every  thing,  especieuly 
of  bis  money.  He  was  indeed  the  most  fortunate  of  men.  before  his 
success  in  the  civil  wars ;  yet  his  fortune  never  surpassea  his  merit ; 
and  by  some  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  he  was  more  brave 
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than  fortunate.  As  to  his  conduct  after  the  civil  war,  I  know  not  how  it 
is  to  be  recounted,  whether  with  greater  shame  or  horror. 

"  When  Sylla  went  into  Africa,  and  liad  joined  Marius  in  his  camp, 
though  he  was  before  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  military  art, 
yet  in  a  short  time  he  became  a  very  able  officer.  He  was,  more- 
over^  very  affable  to  the  soldiers ;  ever  ready  to  grant  them  favors  ; 
unwilling  to  receive  belhefits  himself,  but  more  forward  to  repay 
them  than  if  they  had  been  a  debt  of  money;  would  never  receive 
any  returns  for  the  favors  he  bestowed,  but  rather  aimed  to  attach 
mainkind  to  him  by  his  obliging  conduct  He  oilen  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  common  soldiers,  talking  sometimes  jocosel;^, 
sometimes  seriously ;  was  with  them  on  every  occasion,  in  their 
marches,  in  their  works,  and  in  their  watches ;  nor  did  he,  in  the 
mean  time,  wound  the  character  of  the  Consul,  or  any  other  worthy, 
person,  according  to  the  base  practice  of  those  who  are  actuated  by 
ambition ;  striving  assiduously  to  suffer  none  to  surpass  him  in  coun- 
sel or  action,  in  both  which  he  excelled  most  others.  By  this  con- 
duct and  these  qualifications,  he  was  in  a  short  time  greatly  beloved 
by  Marius  and  the  whole  army." 

Sylla  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  pitched  battles 
with  the  alli^  kings,  and  afterwards,  in  conducting  the 
negotiations  with  King  Bocchus,  he  exhibited  matchless 
powers  of  diplomacy.  This  negotiation,  however,  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  concoction  of  a  perfidious 
plot,  by  which  Juj^urtha  was  be  given  UD  to  the  Romans ; — 
nevertheless,  the  brmging  it  to  a  successful  issue  required  the 
highest  efforts  of  diplomatic  skill.  By  his  eloquence  and  art, 
Sylla  prevailed  on  Bocchus  (who  was  Jugurtha's  brother-in- 
law)  to  surrender  up  the  Numidian  king,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done  in  the  following  manner :  measures  were  con- 
certed, between  Sylla  and  Bocchus,  for  carrying  on  the 
semblance  of  a  negotiation  for  peace,  and  a  time  and  place 
appointed  for  all  the  parties,  Bocchus,  Sylla  and  Jugurtha, 
to  meet  for  the  conference. 

"  When  the  day  dawned,  and  intelligence  was  brought  of  Jugur- 
tha's  approach,  Bocchus  went  forth  to  meet  him,  attended  by  Sylla 
and  a  few  of  his  own  courtiers^  under  pretence  of  doing  him  honor, 
as  far  as  a  small  eminence,  in  full  view  of  the  troops  who  were  posted 
in  secret  The  Numidian  prince,  according  to  agreement,  came 
wholly  unarmed,  with  many  of  his  friends  and  dependants ;  and  im- 
mediately, on  a  signal  given,  those  who  lay  in  wait  to  seize  bim« 
rushed  forward  and  surrounded  the  place.  All  his  attendants  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  he  himself  delivered  over  in  chains  to  Sylla, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  camp  of  Marius." 

Thus  ended  this  extraordinary  war,  in  which  perfidy 
accomplished  what  arms  had  failed  to  do.    In  its  history, 
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many  lessons  are  taught,  not  the  least  important  of  which 
are:  that  an  invaded  people,  however  weak  and  pnsil* 
lanimous,  may,  out  of  mere  stubbornness,  for  a  lon^  time, 
withstand  the  most  powerful  of  armies ;  that  a  victory  may 
be  more  disastrous  to  the  invaders  than  a  defeat  to  the  inva- 
ded ;  and  that  the  winning  of  many  battles  is  not  the  break- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  These  are  the  lessons  of 
this  Priestess  of  the  past,  and  from  her  Delphic  throat  she 
exclaims : 

^  Ne  Bpeme  mese  prssagia  HogusB." 

•  A  few  remarks  on  the  prospects  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
may  not  be  inappropriate  here.  In  another  place  we  have 
quoted  a  line  from  our  author,  Sallust,  that  '<  it  is  easier  to 
begin  war  than  to  end  iV."  The  same  writer  adds :  "  those 
who  begin  the  war  do  not  always  have  the  power  to  make 
peace."  This  latter  reflection  is  especially  forcible  as  applied 
to  republics,  where  power  is  constantly  changing  hands, 
and  where  the  administration  which  b^ns  a  war  may  be 
superseded  and  the  powers  of  government  transferred  to  a 
party  of  opposite  opinions  and  policy.  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  two  treaties  were  made  with  Jugurtha  by  the 
Roman  generals,  each  of  which  the  Roman  Senate  refus^ 
to  ratify,  upon  the  plea  that  the  Roman  negotiators  had  acted 
with  corruption  and  bad  faith,  under  the  i&uence  of  Jugur- 
tha's  bribes. 

The  great  difficulty  of  making  a  peace  with  Mexico,  is 
evident  to  all  reflection,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  really  no 
l^itimate  power,  in  that  government,  with  which  a  binding 
treaty  may  be  effected.  So  the  matter  may  end,  at  last,  in 
the  curious  anomaly  of  making  a  government  and  then 
negotiating  with  it. 

In  the  war  against  Jugurtha,  the  great  aim  of  the  Roman 
general  was  the  capture  of  the  king.  This  done,  the  war 
was  at  an  end.  But  a  peace  with  Mexico  does  not  depend 
upon  the  capture  of  any  one  man.  In  that  country,  the 
defeat  of  one  party  is  the  success  of  another.  The  aefeat 
and  capture  or  Santa  Anna,  instead  of  ending  the  war,  would 
but  add  vigor  to  the  energies  of  the  party  which  is  now 
opposed  to  him.  We  all  know  that  republics  are  full  of 
aspirants.  Historians  agree  that  republics  furnish  more 
great  men,  and  especially,  more  great  commandecs,  than 
monarchies.  This  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  democratic 
.6  VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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idea  oi  rotation  in  office.  The  single  republic  of  Carthage 
furnished  more  great  commanders,  during  the  period  of  her 
existence,  than  all  the  other  states  and  kingdoms  of  Africa: 
because  the  road  to  distinction  was  open  to  all  men.  Mex- 
ico is  called  a  republic.  There,  as  here,  the  fall  of  a  great 
leader  carries  his  party  with  him,  and  makes  way  for  the 
coming  in  of  another  party,  whose  freshness  invigorates, 
and  imbues  with  the  inspiration  of  its  own  recent  successes, 
every  thing  it  touches.  Hence,  it  is  difficult  to  subdue  a 
republic  or  to  drub  a  free  people  into  terms.  Whether  the 
people  are  free  or  not,  if  they  think  themselves  free,  it  is 
enough :  for  it  is  the  idea  of  liberty  which  nerves  the  soul, 
and  makes  the  spirit  stubborn :  and,indeed,/ana/tca/  liberty ^ 
when  opposed,  has  been  found  to  partake  of  a  wild,  frantic 
solemnity  of  resistance,  which  renders  it  more  obdurate 
than  the  spirit  of  reed  freedom.  Manv  Indian  tribes  have 
been  annihilated,  but  not  one  ever  fairly  conquered  or  sub- 
dued. 

It  is  easier  to  negotiate  with  a  king  than  with  a  republic, 
becaase  the  former  has  a  single,  the  latter,  a  multifarious 
HEAD.  Union  of  council  is  essential  to  a  peace  negotiation; 
and  what  is  so  difficult  to  find,  in  a  republic  torn  to  pieces 
by  disastrous  defeats,  as  union  for  peace  ?  When  liberty  is 
distracted  it  knows  no  impulse  but  resistance;  and  this 
resistance  grows  more  terrible  from  the  verv  confusion 
which  surrounds  it :  as  a  snake,  when  blinded  by  its  poi- 
son, strikes  with  more  abandoned  rashness. 

Defeat  but  exasperates  a  free  people,  and  desperation  adds 
vifi^or  and  ener^  to  their  fiery,  but  solemn  and  sullen  re- 
solves. Defeat,  necessarily  attended  with  the  loss  of  gal- 
lant men,  has  the  double  effect  of  inspiring  the  mind  with 
the  necessity  of  renewed  exertion,  and  with  revenge  for  the 
fallen ;  Bunker's  Hill  will  illustrate  this  truth.  And  the 
up-rising,  god-like  spirit  of  the  Romans,  after  the  terrible 
overthrow  which  they  met  with,  at  the  hand  of  Hannibal, 
on  the  field  of  Cannee,  sufficiently  illustrates  the  re-inspiring 
influence  of  disaster  upon  a  free  State ;  for,  as  Yarro  ap- 
proached Rome  with  the  remnants  of  his  army,  which  he 
had  collected  together  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  city, 
*^  the  Senate  went  forth  to  meet  him,  to  congratulate  him 
that  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic.^^  How  univer- 
sal is  the  fitness  and  application  of  that  immortal  thought : 
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"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which)  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  bis  head." 

Connected  with  these  reflections  on  the  difllculty  of  sub- 
duing Republics,  is  the  more  melancholy  thought,  that  their 
Governments,  as  all  history  shows,  (all,  not  by  foreigners, 
but  by  their  own  hands.  They  contain  the  germ  of  mor- 
tality ;  and  uprear  to  the  ripening  sunshine,  those  deceitful 
flowers— never  so  beautif\il — whose  seed,  though  scattered 
by  the  winds  of  liberty,  produce  nothing  but  pestilence  and 
death.     Success  in  war  is  one  of  those  deceitlul  flowers. 

An  honorable  peace  is  the  object  of  the  present  war. 
What  have  we  done  for  peace  since  the  war  began  /  Our 
diplomatic  efforts  up  to  this  period,  have  been  siornal  failures. 
Ampudia  deceived  and  baflled  us  at  Monterey ;  so  that  many 
distinguished  men,  (Baily  Peyton  amongst  others,)  predicted 
that  there  would  be  no  more  fighting.  The  offers  of  peace, 
from  our  Government,  are  mere  ostentations^  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  We  have  not  been  offering,  but  thrusting  the 
olive  branch  !  The  red  plume  and  the  sharp  sword  flash 
and  gleam  by  its  side ;  and  clouds — not  of  a  peaceful  sky — 
but  of  burning  powder,  envelop  it!  In  the  vigorous  per- 
spicuity of  Mr.  Benton's  phrase :  "The  army  takes  an  at- 
titude and  an  organization,  to  give  emphasis  to  negotia- 
tion f  certainly  a  most  practical  travesty  of  the  great  max- 
im of  personal  urbanity :  "  Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re." 

General  Scott's  letter  to  Santa  Anna,  proposing  the  armis- 
tice, is  not  the  least  extraordinary  feature  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  Mexican  war.  In  contemplating  this  armistice,  our 
mind  recurs  irresistably  back  to  that  portion  of  this  article, 
which  refers  to  the  celerity  which  characterized  th^move- 
ments  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  to  his  memorable 
exclamation  at  the  storming  of  the  Shellenberg, "  that  every 
hour  which  the  enemy  had  to  work  upon  their  fortifications, 
would  cost  him  a  thousand  men,^^ 

It  is  difficult  for  us,  at  this  great  distance,  to  see  and  know 
the  circumstances  which  surrounded  Gren.  Scott,  and  which 
dictated  this  proposition ;  nevertheless,  the  pause  seems  to 
have  been  most  unfortunate  for  our  gallant  army.  The 
uses  of  a  great  victory  were  thrown  away  !  When  did 
such  a  pause  ever  prove  otherwise  than  fatal  ?  Did  not 
Hannibal  lose  all  the  labor  of  crossing  the  Alps,  and  all  the 
uses  of  a  great  victory,  by  the  merriment  of  a  single  night, 
when  he  should  have  been  storming  the  gates  of  Romel 
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When  Hidalgo  paused  in  view  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  reflected  day  after  day,  upon  the  propriety,  and  the  prob- 
able result  of  an  attack,  his  mind  became  relaxed  by  med- 
itation, and  the  spirit  of  war  suddenly  departed  from 
him !  Had  he  continued  to  advance  in  the  flush  of  his  ex- 
traordinary successes,  the  city  must  have  fallen  before  him  ;* 
but  in  this  pause,  the  silent  whispers  of  superstition  filled 
his  mind  with  doubts,  bewilderments  and  confusion ;  and 
mayhap  his  veneration  for  the  beautiful  city  of  the  Aztecs — 
crowing  higher  and  warmer  as  he  contemplated  its  tower- 
mg  cathedrals,  inspired  his  mind  with  a  sort  of  religious 
awe,  which  unnerved  him,  and  caused  him  to  retreat !  But 
who  can  tell  the  feelings,  or  divine  the  reflections  of  a  con- 
queror, when  he  plants  his  standards,  and  spreads  out  his 
army,  beleaguering  a  great  city — a  city  like  Mexico,  whose 
towers  are  fortresses  mamied  with  sacred  images!  and 
whose  ideal  beauty  is  the  harmonious  blending  of  antiquity 
and  youth/? 

But  dropping  the  subject  of  peace  negotiations,  how 
grand  is  the  contemplation  of  our  arms  !  The  histojy  of 
the  world  cannot  parallel  our  victories.  The  age  of  chi- 
valry has  returned ;  and  fame  with  its  burning  tongue  has 
diflused  the  magnificent  thought  of  glory,  through  the  in- 
spired intelligence  of  our  army,  so  that  every  man  fights 
as  if  he  were  striving  to  pluck  from  "  dangerous  precipice," 
the  glittering  flowers  of  imfnortality  for  his  own  especial 
use. 

And  in  the  contemplation  of  the  oflScers  of  this  war  on 
both  sides,  how  singularly  do  we  contrast  with  the  enemy? 
Where  are  the  Mexican  Generals  who  began  this  war? 
Certafcly,  not  dead  !  But  accused — in  prison— disgraced  ! 
While  in  our  camp,  not  a  shadow  of  disloyalty,  to  the  lerreat 
head  of  our  Government,  the  people,  rests  upon  a  single 
oflicer  of  our  army !  The  first  man  in  the  beginning  of 
this  war,  is  the  first  still !  And  surely  that  must  be  a  mar- 
vellously bright  fame,  whose  lustre  remains  undimmed  by 
that  brilliant  series  of  victories  which  have  lighted  our 
army  on  its  bloody  way,  from  the  placid  waters  which  beat 
around  the  Castle  of  Ulloa — by  the  heights  of  Cerro 
Gordo — through  Contreras,  Churubusco  and  Chapultepec — 

•  See  Somhem  Glaarterly  Review.    No.  xxi7.  October,  1847,    Article- 
Mexico,  p.  363. 
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even  to  the  fabled  Halls  of  the  Montezamas.  But  we  are 
touching  upon  the  uses  of  history  and  must  pause. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  this  work  of  Sallust  as  a  mere 
literary  production ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  ^reat  mosaic-work 
of  ages,  embedded  as  a  precious  jewel  in  the  circle  of  two 
thousand  years. 

The  historian  who  writes  for  posterity,  has  a  different 
task  from  him  who  pens  the  exciting  narration  of  a  battle 
for  the  present  time.  While  the  battle  is  fresh,  and  the  actors, 
from  the  chief  to  the  private,  are  supposed  to  have  living 
friends  who  look  with  eagerness  to  the  history  of  the  occur- 
rence, every  little  incident  should  be  noted.  This  alone, 
will  serve  the  purposes  of  such  a  narration,  and  convey  the 
news,  so  to  speak,  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  all ;  but  after 
this,  should  be  preserved  only  those  prominent  incidents 
which  are  essential  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the  chief 
actor,  the  condition  of  the  state  and  the  results  of  the 
victories  and  defeats.  This  seems  to  have  been  Sallust's 
rule,  for  he  despatches,  in  four  periods,  a  great  battle,  which 
is  nameless,  thus : 

"  During  this  irresolation,  Metellue  on  a  sudden  appeared  with  hit 
army.  Jugurtha  inoproved  the  little  time  he  had  to  araw  up  his  men 
in  order  of  battle ;  after  which  the  combat  commenced,  and  was 
maintained  for  some  time  in  that  part  where  the  king  commanded  in 
person ;  but  the  rest  of  the  army  was  routed  and  put  to  flight  on  the 
first  encounter.  The  Romans  took  all  their  standards  and  arms, 
with  a  few  prisoners.  The  swiAness  of  the  Numidians,  indeed,  in 
all  their  engagements  with  the  Romans,  was  more  serviceable  to 
them  than  their  arms.'' 

This  brevity  would  be  intolerable  to  those  who  lived 
when  the  event  occurred.  But  it  is  all  that  posterity  wants, 
and  as  much  as  can  be  well  crammed  upon  her  already 
crowded  shelves.  The  multitude  is  greedier  than  posterity ; 
you  cannot  gorge  the  insatiate  maw  of  the  one ;  but  tne 
other  easily  *^ surfeits"  and  "50  diea^'  many  a  ^^ moving 
accident  by  flood  and  field" 

Who  is  to  write  the  history  of  the  Mexican  war  ?  Cer- 
tain it  is,  there  will  be  no  Sallust  to  do  that.  The  senten- 
tious brevity  which  shapes  the  breathing  period  and  makes 
it  worthy  of  immortality,  is  not  the  characteristic  of  this 
age.  If  we  had  to  select  the  writer  of  the  history  of  this 
war,  we  would  point  to  the  author  of  Greneral  Taylor's  des- 
patches, as  the  man.    Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Geesar  and 
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the  Arohduke  Charles,  wrote  the  history  of  their  own  wars; 
but  we  trust  that  this  may  not  be  the  history  of  a  retreat^ 
and  that  the  military  pow^^  of  General  Taylor  may  not 
be  subjected  to  that  severe  test  which  distinguished  Xeno- 
phon  and  Suawaroff,  and  threw  a  dark  shadow,  as  from  a 
burning  city,  upon  the  otherwise  brilliant  career  of  Napo- 
leon. 


Art.  II. — A  Orammar  of  the  Turkish  Language  ;  with 
a  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Langtuige  and  Lite- 
rature of  the  Thirkish  Nations;  a  Copious  Vocabu- 
lary ;  Dialogues  ;  a  Collection  of  Extracts  in  Prose 
and  Verse;  and  Lithographed  Specimens  of  varicua 
Ancient  and  Modem  Manuscripts ;  by  Arthur  Lum- 
LET  DAviDd,  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris, 
&c.,  d&c.,  &c.    London.    1S32.    4to. 

The  Turkish  is  not  destined,  perhaps,  to  throw  any  rery 
valuable  light  upon  philological  researches;  but  it  is  a 
tongue  certainly  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  its  intrin- 
sic characteristics.  Harmonious  as  the  Italian,  sonorous 
and  stately  as  the  Spanish,  majestic  as  the  Latin,  and  com- 
plicated in  its  structure  as  the  German ;  it  captivate  the 
ear  with  its  noble  and  euphonious  flow,  and  affords  to  the 
intellect  an  earnest  and  active  exercise  in  its  acquisition. 
It  is  true  that  it  can  present  no  literary  treasures  to  lure  on 
the  scholar  in  his  researches ;  no  grave  and  imaginative 
romances,  like  the  Arabic ;  no  flowing  and  noble  epics,  like 
the  Persian ;  no  astonishinfj;  and  magnificent  poems,  like 
the  Sanscrit ;  but,  although  it  cannot  lK>ast  a  beautiful  <'An» 
tar,"  or  ''  Thousand  Nights  and  One,"  a  splendid  *'  Shah- 
Namdh"  or  "  Gulistan,"  nor  a  grand  "  Mahabharat'' with 
its  glorious  episodes,  it  may  claim  attention  for  its  humbler 
features  of  most  philosophical  structure  in  its  grammar,  and 
of  the  nK>st  perfect  euf^onious  system  which  can  be  desired. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  say  any  thin^  of  its  value  to  the 
merchant  or  traveller,  nor  of  the  curious  position  of  the 
empires  in  which  it  is  the  language  of  court,  viz:  the 
Turkish  and  Persian,  the  former  of  which,  especially,  pes- 
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now  so  singnlar  an  importance  in  European  politics. 
Bnt  we  shall  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  language  itself, 
as  a  literary  curiosity. 

The  diplomatic  relations  of  European  courts  with  the 
ffovemment  of  the  Sultan,  have  produced  many  works 
noilitatiDg  the  acquisition  of  Turkish ;  e^ong  wnich,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  grammar  of  Jaubert,  and  the  more 
perfect  one  of  Redhoase,  with  the  last  edition  of  Bianohi's 
Lexicon  and  his  Dialogues,  are  perhaps  the  most  useful. 
Yigoier's  grammar  is  essential  for  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  euphonic  system ;  and  Mininsky's  fables  are  too  wdl 
known  to  require  our  feeble  tribute  of  praise.  The  gram- 
mar before  us,  (Davids')  is  of  exceedingly  little  practical 
use :  but  as  a  literary  performance  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
productioii. 

It  was  compiled  by  a  yomig  Israelite  of  England,  merely 
from  his  literary  acquaintance  with  Turkish;  who  pos- 
sessed most  extraordinary  attainments  and  died  at  a  very 
early  age,  before  the  costly  diamond  ring  reached  him,  which 
Sultan  Mahmoud  bestowed  as  a  compliment  for  the  compo- 
sition of  this  grammar,  which  is  dedicated  to  that  sovereign. 

The  work  commences  with  a  preliminary  discourse,  of 
seTenty-eight  pages,  in  which  young  Davids'  extensive 
orientfd  erudition  is  displayed  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 
He  begins  by  tracing  the  origin  of  the  term  Tartar,  applied 
to  the  nations  of  Central  Asia ;  and  remarks, 

<'  This  appellatioD,  unknown  to  tnost  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is 
applied,  is  a  corraption  of  the  Oriental  Tatar,  the  designation  of 
a  tribe,  derived,  aoeording  to  Abolghazi  and  other  Mohammedan 
authors,  from  a  prince  m  that  name,  who,  with  his  brother,  Mon- 
gol, was  descended  C^m  the  race  of  Ttb-k.  Some  of  the  Eastern 
writers  have  derived  the  name  Tatar^  from  a  river,  on  the  banks  of 
which  was  the  original  seat  of  this  tribe ;  bat  all  coincide  in  employ- 
ing the  term  as  the  designation  of  a  particular  body  of  people,  and 
not  as  that  of  a  race.  The  alteration  of  this  name  into  Tartar,  by 
the  Latin  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  similarity  of  its  sound  to  their  own  Tartarus :  the  corrup- 
tion being  rendered  somewhat  appropriate  by  the  terrors  which  the 
incursions  of  Tchinsis  Khan  and  his  descendants  excited.  The 
term  Tartar  is,  therefore,  not  only  vague  and  indefinite,  but  also  im- 
woper ;  and  can  only  be  compared  to  the  equally  undistinguishing 
TVonAc,  by  which,  as  if  actuated  by  a  desire  or  retaliation,  the  Orien- 
tals designate  the  various  nations  of  Europe. 

**  In  reducing  to  its  proper  compass  so  extensive  an  appellation, 
physiology  ana  language  must  be  our  guides :  each  of  wh|ch  will 
enable  us  to  draw  a  strongly  marked  line  between  the  race  of  Mon- 
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gols  and  that  which  has  been  termed  Cancassian.    To  the  former, 
admitting  the  greatest  extent  we  can  allow  the  name,  the  appellation 
of  Tatar  must  be  confined ;  to  that  part  of  the  latter  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  essay,  we  apply  the  more  comprehensive  name  of 
Turks." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  the  Eastern,  (Chinese  as  well 
as  Mohammedan^)  traditions,  respecting  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  Turks;  and  adds  very  curious  informa- 
tion respecting  their  early  alphabets  and  literature.  The 
earliest  Mohammedan  writer  from  whom  any  account  of 
the  Turks  is  to  be  obtained,  is  Rashid-ed-din,  in  his  work 
entitled  Djemad  Altavarikh.  In  which,  however,  there 
is  so  much  uncertain  tradition  commingled  with  matter 
extracted  from  archives  of  state,  as  to  render  it  next  to 
impossible  to  separate  the  true  from  the  fabulous.  The 
origin  of  the  Turkish  race  is  nevertheless  ascribed  by 
Mohammeda^  writers,  says  Davids,  to  a  son  of  Japhet, 
named  Turk ;  to  whom,  as  the  eldest-bom,  accordicu?  to 
them,  of  that  patriarch,  they  give  the  name  of  Yafet  Ugh- 
Ian,  or  Son  of  Japhet ;  calling  the  patriarch  himself  Abtml 
TVirAr,  Father  of  Tdrk;  while  some  award  the  richt  of 
primogeniture  to  the  brother  of  Tftrk,  viz :  Tchin,  the  pri- 
moc:enitor  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  annals  notice  the  existence  of  a  nation  of 
Tartary,  about  the  era  assigned  by  Mohammedan  writers 
for  the  commencement  of  the  empire  of  the  Turks :  that  is 
to  say  about  2436  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

Mr.  Bailly's  ingenious  and  singular  theory,  that  from  the 
plains  of  Tatary  nad  proceeded  the  arts  and  civilization  of 
the  world  is  well  known  5  (see  his  Lettres  sur  VAilantide 
de  Platon,  ^c.)  and,  according  to  Mohammedan  writers, 
Oghuz,  the  eighth  descendant  of  TOirk,  founded  an  extraordi- 
nary kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Tatary.  He  extirpated  idola- 
try and  established  a  pure  theism ;  was  successful  in  defeating 
his  father,  who  endeavored  to  capture  him  while  hunting, 
and  called  the  friends  who  came  in  to  his  assistance  in  that 
emergency,  by  the  name  of  Ouigour  or  "  auxiliaries."  In 
the  reign  of  the  thirteenth  descendant  of  the  renowned 
Oghuz,  this  powerful  kingdom  was  destroyed,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  its  people  were  shut  up  for  450  years  in  a  valley 
whither  they  had  taken  refuge ;  until,  having  again,  during 
that  period,  become  a  powerful  nation,  they  sallied  forth, 
and  entered  anew  upon  a  career  of  conquest.    After  this 
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period,  the  Chinese,  Mohammedan, and  Byzantine  annalists 
substantially  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the  Turks. 

In  the  year  669,  A.D.,  their  Hhahn,  (Khan,)  Dizabul, 
received  an  ambassy  from  Justin  II.,  for  an  account  of 
which,  and  the  Roman  eavoy's  astonishment  at  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Turkish  encampment,  we  may  refer  to  Gibbon, 
but  more  particularly  to  his  authority,  Menander. 

It  is  not  long  before  we'  find  this  kingdom  divided,  and 
the  Oriental  and  Occidental  Tatars  constituting  indepen- 
dent and  hostile  powers. 

Of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Ouigours — says 
Davids — we  have  more  traces  than  of  any  other  ancient 
nations  of  Tatary;  both  Chinese  and  Mohammedan  au- 
thorities concurring  in  representing  them  as  a  literary  peo- 
ple, and  possessing  from  an  ancient  period  an  alphabet  which 
seems  to  be  the  original  source  of  most  of  the  alphabets  of 
Tatary.  M.  Remusat's  theory,  that  the  Ouigour  alphabet 
was  derived  from  the  Syriac,  is  entirely  unsupported  bySy- 
riac  or  Chinese  authorities;  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  twenty-two  letters  ot  the  Syrians  should  have  be- 
come but  fourteen  in  the  hands  of  the  Ouigours,  which 
fourteen  were  subsequently  augmented  to  sixteen.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  influence  of  Syriac  upon  the  Ouigour 
dialect ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  Zend  and  Oui- 
gour characters  had  a  common  origin.  This  is  a  matter, 
however,  of  mere  curiosity,  although  Davids  has  discussed 
it  at  length  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  and  we  will  add  the 
following  extract  respecting  the  writing  of  the  Mongols : 

"Prior  to  the  reign  of  Tchingis  Khan,  the  Mongols  had  no  letters; 
but  that  Prince  aAer  the  conquest  of  the  OuigourcL  ordered  them  to 
teach  the  nobilitv  and  chiefs  of  his  people  their  alphabetical  charac- 
ters: and  from  this  we  roav  date  the  adoption  of  the  Ouigour  alpha- 
bet by  the  Mongols  and  Mandshus,  who  finally  made  some  additions 
and  alterations,  to  suit  the  nature  of  their  language." 

Very  little  has  been  preserved  of  the  ancient  literature  of 
the  Ouigours ;  the  few  manuscripts  in  that  dialect  found 
now  in  Europe,  having  been  written  subsequently  to  their 
adoption  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  oldest  extant 
manuscript  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  10th  century ; 
although  the  Chinese  annals  leave  no  doubt  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  very  ancient  Ouigour  literature. 

We  pass  over  much  well  condensed  matter  in  Davids' 
Essay,  respecting  the  history  of  the  Turkish  tribes,  and  the 
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rise  of  the  present  dominant  race  of  the  Osrnanlis ;  and 
present  the  following  extract  respecting  the  language. 

*^  The  language  of  the  Turkish  race,  which  is  at  preseat  spread 
over  60  extensive  a  portion  of  the  earth,  is  spoken  by  nations  for  the 
most  part  independent  of  each  other,  of  very  different  grades  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  and  whose  relations  with  surrounding  people 
have  differed  according  to  their  relative  positions.  The  Turkish 
language,  acted  upon  by  such  varieties  of  situation,  at  present  con- 
sists of  ten  divisions  or  dialects ;  the  Ouigour,  the  Jaghataian,  the 
Captchak,  the  Kirghis,  the  Turcoman,  the  Caucaso-Danubian,  the 
Austro-Siberian,  the  Yakoute,  the  Tchouvache,  and  the  Osmanli. 
These  divisions  of  the  Turkish  language  comprise  all  the  dialects 
which  at  present  are  known  to  exist ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  is 
spoken  by  almost  every  nation  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
frontier  of  China — between  the  utmost  extremity  of  Siberia,  and 
the  borders  of  India.''  "  In  the  widely-extended  dominions  of  the  Sul- 
tan, throughout  the  greater  part  of  Tatary,  and  the  extent  of  Sibe- 
ria, the  Turkish  language  in  one  or  other  of  its  dialectical  variations, 
is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  inhabitants;  and  whether  .the  relations 
of  diplomacy,  the  transactions  of  commerce,  or  the  inquiring  eye  of 
science  prompt  our  intercourse  with  these  countries,  a  valuable  and 
almost  indispensable  requisite,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage." 

Again  denying  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transferin^ 
much  most  valuable  and  rare  information  from  Davids' 
pa^es,  respecting  the  literature  of  the  various  dialects,  we 
must  add  his  record  of  a  melancholy  piece  of  vandalism, 
and  then  take  up  the  dialect  to  which  his  grammar  is  devoted, 
the  polished  Osmanli,  or  the  language  of  Constantinople, 
and  of  the  superior  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey. 

'*  The  power  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Tchingis,  enabled 
them  at  various  periods  to  procure  large  collections  of  valuable 
manuscripts  in  the  different  Asiatic  dialects ;  and  the  Kied  or  Mon- 
asteries of  the  Lamas,  so  numerous  in  Tatary,  frequently  became 
the  depositories  of  these  literary  treasures.  A  prince  named  Ablai, 
who  had  amassed  a  vast  quantity  of  Oriental  Manuscripts,  bestowed 
them  on  one  of  these  monasteries,  which  was  named  irom  its  foun- 
der, Ablai-yin-Kied.  This  monastery  was  situated  a  short  distance 
fVom  the  Russian  frontier,  and  was  known  to  exist  until  a  late  period. 
The  peaceful  inhabitants  were  at  length  obliged  to  abandon  their 
treasures ;  and  the  place  was  for  some  time  deserted,  until  the  bar- 
barism of  Russia  effecte  1  its  total  destruction.  M.  Sokolof,  a  young 
naturalist,  found  the  place  in  the  possession  of  a  squadron  of  Rus* 
eian  cavalry ;  and  among  the  ruins  he  was  only  able  to  discover  a 
few  torn  and  eic^itered  leaves,  which  ,9trewed  along  the  dampground, 
were  half  obliterated.  Some  of  these  fragments  in  Mongol,  Tibetian, 
Sanscrit,  and  Ouigour — some  printed,  some  written  in  letters  of  gold 
on  a  paper  of  blue  ground— are  still  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
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curious^  and  are  the  only  relics  of  this  valuable  library,  the  latest 
that  existed  in  Tatary,  and  perhaps  the  most  magnificent." 

The  present  masters  of  Turkey  neither  denominate  them- 
selves Turks,  nor  their  language  Turkish.  Turk,  in  their 
estimation,  is  the  appelation  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  and  they 
glory  in  the  epithet  of  Osmanlis,  while  they  consequently 
term  their  tongue  the  Osmanli  language.  Before  reverting 
to  Davids'  pages,  we  shall  present  some  independent  re- 
searches of  our  own  respecting  this  beautiful  and  noble 
tongue,  the  philosophical  symplicity  of  whose  grammatical 
forms  is  perhaps  unrivalled. 

The  entire  inflection-system,  of  noun  and  verb,  is  regu- 
lated by  a  few  euphonic  principles  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
natural.  Once  possessed  of  these,  you  have  a  key  to  the 
pronunciation  ot  the  whole  language,  and  a  certain  guide 
to  the  forms  of  tenses  and  cases. 

The  entire  euphonic-system,  springs  from  a  few  elemen- 
tary and  natural  principles  based  in  the  very  nature  of  ar- 
ticulation,  and  hence  all  but  axiomatic,  which  like  a  vital 
life  pervade  the  whole  language,  and  make  it  a  compact 
organism.  The  origin  of  subordinate  vowels  has  been  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  Nordheimer  in  his  incomparable  He- 
brew Grammar  ;  a  work  which  for  philosophical  structure 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  other  of  the  kind,  and  which 
in  our  judgment,  as  a  grammar,  is  far  superior  to  De  Sacy's 
Arabic  and  Bopp's  Sanscrit  grammars,  noble  as  they  are. 
Taking  Nordheimei^s  theory  as  the  basis  of  our  remarks, 
we  will  endeavor  now  to  exhibit  a  development  of  the  eu- 
phonic-system of  the  Turkish. 

The  fundamental  vowels  of  all  speech  are  the  broad,  clear, 
simple  ones,  formed  by  the  widest  and  most  simple  opening 
and  action  of  the  organs  of  enunciation.  Thus,  the  mere 
opening  of  the  mouth,  (which  must  be  the  first  process  in 
enunciation,  naturally,)  gives,  when  an  articulate  sound  is 
emitted  from  the  open  organ,  the  vowel  a,  that  is,  the  sound 
ot  a  in  ah  !  or  bar.  The  next  simples  modification  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  to  produce  another  articulate  sound,  when 
thus  put  in  motion,  is  narrowing  the  opened  mouth,  so  as 
to  give  it  its  greatest  horizontal  dilatation,  when  the  sound 
%  is  emitted,  i.  e.,  like  the  Italian  t,  or  ee  in  the  English  word 
meet :  these  simple  vowel  sounds  being  of  course  produced 
merely  by  emitting  the  breath  audibly,  without  modifying 
it  by  the  tongue.    And  the  only  remaining  simple  modifi- 
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cation  of  the  mouth  to  produce  a  sound  merely  by  emitting  ' 
the  voice  audibly,  is  the  still  further  change  by  which  the 
lips  are  brought  together  by  protruding  them,  so  as  to  give 
the  sound  u,  that  is,  the  sound  of  the  Italian  u,  of  the  French 
cm,  or  of  the  English  oo  in  mooru  From  these  three  fua- 
damental  sounds,  all  the  other  vowels  are  derived.  Thus, 
the  sound  evidently  intermediate  between  a  and  t  is  d:  i.  e., 
like  the  French  i  in  frire^  or  the  English  a  in  mare^  or 
sharpened  by  accent,  ^  like  the  French  €  in  verU6^  or  the 
a  in  may.  The  intermediate  sound  between  a  and  u  is 
0,  i.  e.,  like  o  in  the  English  word  no.  The  intermediate 
sound  between  i  and  u  is  ti,  which,  in  Turkish,  has  a  sound 
nearly  resembling  the  French  t/,  and  sometimes,  somewhat 
like  the  purely  combined  sound  of  iand  u:  that  is,  like  the 
sound  of  the  English  word  yew.  There  remains,  then,  in 
Turkish,  the  vowel  sound  u,  i.  e.,  like  u  in  the  English 
words  tuby  but :  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  intermediate 
sound  between  u  and  a.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  interme- 
diate or  subordinate  vowels  are  complex,  arising  from  the 
combination  of  the  three  simple  or  fundamental  vowels, 
and  hence  we  may  arrange  a  view  of  these  sounds  thus: 

SECOZTD  CLASS  OP  COGNATES.  )  O         {  FIRST  CLASS  OF  COOMATCS.       f 

^    %    u  \i  /\6  i         a    6    u    u         \ 


The  vowels  on  the  left  side  of  the  triangle  are  made  by 
dilating  the  mouth  horizontally  ;  those  on  the  right,  by  con- 
tracting it  by  protrusion,  (horizontally) ;  and  the  interme- 
diate vowels  by  a  less  degree  of  dilation  or  contraction. 
E  is  formed  by  a  less  degree  of  contraction  than  i;  d  by  a 
less  decree  of  contraction  and  protrusion  than  u;  u  par- 
takes of  both  the  dilation  which  helps  to  form  t,  and  the 
contraction  by  protrusion  which  helps  to  form  u ;  and  u 
requires  a  less  degree  of  perpendicular  opening  than  a, 
while  it  evidently  springs  from  the  incipient  formation  of  u. 

This  scheme  enables  us  easily  to  classify  the  vowels : 
those  formed  by  horizontal  dilation  belonging  to  the  same 
category,  or  being  cognate ;  and  those  formed  by  contrac- 
tion being  cognate.  Hence,  e,  f,  u  are  one  class  of  cognates ; 
d,  Uf  u  are  another.     A  assimilates  most  with  the  latter 
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class :  because  it  is  closely  connected  to  them  by  the  very 
slight  modification  of  the  open  mouth  producing  it^  which 
is  required  to  form  i. 

Thus  we  have  a  regular  gradation  of  vowels,  commen- 
cincf  from  the  simplest  and  most  open,  according  to  the 
different  dejgprees  of  modification  of  the  mouth  required  for 
their  enunciation. 

In  the  sequence  of  vowels  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  the 
first  and  most  obvious  principle  is,  that  like  will  be  followed 
by  like ;  that  a  vowel  will  prefer  to  be  followed  first  by  the 
same  vowel,  and  then  by  tnose  nearest  its  own  nature  or 
formed  by  the  lei^t  modmcation  of  the  position  of  the  mouth 
U8(^  for  Its  own  enunciation.  Observation  of  this  principle 
will  show  at  once,  that  a  will  be  followed  naturally  first  by 
a,  then  by  »,  as  this  vowel  requires  less  modification  than 
any  other  of  the  position  of  the  mouth  used  in  uttering  ft  ; 
next,  on  the  same  principle,  by  ^,  and  so  on.  In  like  man- 
ner it  will  be  followed  by  a  in  preference  to  another  vowel, 
when  not  followed  by  i  itself. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see,  what  will  be  the  natural  order  of 
sequence ;  and  that  vowels  of  the  same  class,  or  cognates, 
will  follow  each  other,  in  preference  to  be|ng  followed  by 
the  vowels  of  another  class. 

The  first  natural  train  of  sequence  then,  according  to 
these  principles  will  be, 

a  followed  1st  by  a;  2dbytt;  3dby^;  4th  byd;  6th  by  u. 

i        *<        1st  by  i;  2dby^;  3dbyii. 

n       "        1st  by  u\  2d  by  d;  3d  by  «;  4th  by  o. 

Then  of  the  intermediate  vowels,  the  sequence  will  be, 

i  followed  1st  by  i]  2d  by  i;  3d  by  u. 

u       "       1st  by  u]  2d  by  i;  3d  by  d. 

u        "       1st  by  ft;  2d  by  a;  3d  by  6;  4th  by  u. 

6        "       1st  by  d;  2d  by  m;  3d  by  6;  4th  by  a. 

It  is  scarcely  necessarv  to  remark  that  these  euphonic 
principles  do  not  regard  tne  relation  of  independent  words, 
falthough  there  is  something  of  the  sort  introduced  into 
Turkish  composition,)  but  the  internal  relation  of  vowels 
in  the  jnflection  of  words. 

We  ^Qd  that  in  Turkish  infiectipn,  the  genius  of  the  eu- 
phony of  the  language,  gives  the  preference  to  the  seamd 
sequent  vowel,  according  to  the  preceding  trains  of  se- 
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quence;  i.e.,  a  is  followed  generally  by  u ;  6  by  m;  5  by 
% ;  although  very  often  we  find  the  most  perfect  analogy  of 
euphony  observed,  by  vowels  being  succeeded  by  the  same 
vowel,  as  a  by  a ;  i  by  i ;  M  by  tt ;  u  by  u ;  and  rarely 
do  we  find  the  more  remote  sequences  employed,  as  a  fol- 
lowed by  6,  or  6  by  u  or  a ;  wnile  the  cases  are  still  more 
rare,  (and  can  be  moreover  explained,)  in  which  the  eupho- 
nic sequence  being  wholly  disregarded,  a  vowel  of  one 
class  of  cognates  is  followed  by  a  vowel  of  the  other  class. 

To  avoid  hiatus  in  inflection,  or  in  affixing  a  post-posi- 
tive, one  simple  method  uniformly  prevails,  viz:  the  inser- 
tion of  y ;  which  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  vowel 
and  consonant  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

From  the  character  of  the  words  composing  the  language, 
there  is  but  one  euphonic  consonant-change  to  be  noticed : 
viz :  k  in  nouns  and  participles,  [and  in  the  word  yok,} 
when  preceded  by  a,  5,  w,  or  u,  and  followed  in  inflection 
by  a  vowel,  is  softened  into  ^A,  uttered  as  a  soft  palatal  ; 
and  if  in  the  same  position  it  is  preceded  by  d,  t,  or  u,  it  is 
softened  into  y. 

In  applying  this  euphonic-system  to  inflection,  it  must 
only  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  last  vowel  (in  the  nomina- 
tive of  nouns,  or  thd  verbal  stem,)  regulates  the  succeeding 
vowel  according  to  the  following  table  : 

a  is  followed  by  u    [In  some  verbal  forms  i  is  followed  by  ^.] 

i  «        «        «  % 

i   «<        "        «  i    -    -    .     ^ 

6  "        "        "  u 

u "        "        "  ti 

u  «         «         «  u 

u  "        "        "  u 

All  now,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  decline  every 
noun  in  the  language,  is  to  know  the  case  characteristics, 
and  the  formation  of  the  plural,  which  are  both  added  to 
the  nominative.  Nothing  can  be  simpler.  The  character- 
istic of  the  GENITIVE  is  w,  (or  if  the  Nominative  end  in  a 
vowel,  n — n,)  with  such  vowel  before  the  n,  (or  between 
the  ns,)  as  the  above  table  will  determine. 

The  characteristic  of  the  dative  is  a  ,  if  the  last  vowel 
of  the  Nominative  be  one  of  the  first  class  of  cognates, 
[a,  d,  tt,  t*.]  And  y  is  inserted  before  the  characteristic,  if 
the  Nominative  end  in  a  vowel.! 
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The  characteristic  of  the  accusative  is  merely  such 
vowel  added  to  the  Nominative  as  the  table  will  determine ; 
and  y  inserted  before  it,  if  the  Nominative  ends  in  a  vowel. 

The  characteristic  of  the  ablative  is  rfan,  if  the  last 
vowel  of  the  Nominative  be  of  the  first  class  of  cognates ; 
or  deriy  if  the  vowel  be  of  the  second  clAss. 

The  NOMINATIVE  PLURAL  is  formed  by  adding  lar  to  the 
nominative  singular  if  its  last  vowel  be  of  the  first  class  of 
cognates;  or  Ur^  if  that  vowel  be  of  the  second  class. 
And  the  other  cases  of  the  plural  are  formed  from  this 
nominative  in  lar  or  Z^,  precisely  as  the  cases  in  the  singu- 
lar are  formed  from  the  Nominative  singular. 

A  few  examples  may  not  be  entirely  superfluous.  Take 
then,  the  noun  a/,  (which  signifies  horse,)  By  comparing 
its  inflection  with  the  table  given  above,  the  rules  just  laid 
down  respecting  the  formation  of  the  cases  will  be  clearly 
exemplified. 

SING.  PLUR. 

Nmn.  At.  Atlar. 

Oen.  Atun.  Atlarun. 

DaL  Ata.  Atlara. 

Ace.  Atu.  AtlariL 

Abl.  Atdan.  Atlardan. 

Example  of  a  noun  whose  nominative  ends  in  a  vowel ; 
Baba,  Father. 

SING.  PLUR. 

iVom.  Baba.  Babalar. 

Chn.  Babanun.  Babalarun« 

DaL  Babaya.  Babalara. 

Ace.  Babayu.  Babalaru. 

Abl.  Babadan^  Babalardan. 

Example  of  a  noun  whose  last  vowel  is  of  the  second 
class  of  cognates;  Gul,  aJRose. 

SING.  PLUR. 

Norn.  Gill.  Gulldr. 

Gen.  Gulun.  GuUdrin. 

Dai.  Gul6.  Gullerfe. 

Ace.  Gulu.  GQlldri. 

Abl.  Gulden.  Gullgrden. 

The  characteristics  of  the  possessive  pronominaKsuflSxes 
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are  attached  to  nouns  upon  the  same  principle  of  euphonic 
sequence  laid  down  above.  For  example ;  m  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  first  person  singular,  possessive.  Hence  to  a 
noun  whose  last  vowel  is  a,  it  will  be  affixed  (see  the  fore- 
going table,)  by  w  ;  thus  Kitab — book;  Kitabiim— ^ny  too/:. 
And  then  the  noun  with  the  suffix  thus  attached,  may  be 
declined  precisely  as  though  that  form  was  a  primitive 
nominative ;  but  for  the  plural  the  suffix  is  added  to  the 
plural  form  of  the  simple  noun,  and  then  regularly  declined. 

It  would  require  too  extended  a  dissertation  to  show  how 
these  same  euphonic  rules  pervade  the  whole  language ;  for 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  develop  all  of  its  gram- 
matical forms.  But  we  will  proceed  to  notice  the  very 
curious  mechanism  of  the  verb,  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  singular  beauties  of  the  Osmanii  tongue. 

The  infinitive  characteristic  of  all  verbs  is  mak  or  mek. 
If  the  last  vowel  of  the  verbal  stem,  (i.  e.,  that  jmrt  of  the 
verb  which  precedes  this  termination,)  belongs  to  the  first 
class  of  cognates,  then  the  infinitive  characteristic  is  mak; 
if  that  vowel  belongs  to  the  second  class,  then  the  infinitive 
is  in  mek.  , 

This  infinitive  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  formation  of 
passive,  negative,  impossible,  causal  or  transitive,  recipro- 
cal, and  reflexive  voices  ;  which  are  constructed  merely  by 
the  insertion  of  certain  syllables  before  the  characteristic  of 
the  infinitive ;  the  vowels  of  which  syllables  are  determined 
by  the  last  vowel  of  the  verbal  stem,  according  to  the  table 
already  given.  These  difierent  forms  can  also  be  combined, 
by  inserting  together  the  characteristics  of  difierent  voices ; 
and  hence  by  a  v^ry  simple  contrivance,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  variety  is  obtained,  and  much  circumlocution  is 
obviated.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  an  example ;  premis- 
ing that  in  the  following  forms,  me  is  the  negative  sign  ; 
^mi  the  impossible ;  dir  the  causal ;.  il  the  passive ;  in  the 
reflexive ;  and  ish  the  reciprocal.* 

FORMATION  OP  THt  VOICES  OF  TBB  VERfi  8EVM£K* 

Sevroek,  Td  dove. 

Sevmdmek,  Not  to  love. 

Sevdmemek,  To  be  impossible  to  love. 

Sevdirrnek,  To  cause,  or  make  one  love. 

Sevdirrodmek,  Not  to  make  one  love. 

Sevdirem^raek,  To  be  Uupossible  to  make  one  love, 

Sevilmek,  To  be  loved. 
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idnoek  Not  to  be  loved. 

rodmek,  To  be'iR^>086ible  to  be  loved. 

irmek,  To  cause  one  to  be  loved. 

irmdmek.  Not  to  cause  one  to  be  loved. 

irem^mek,  To  be  impossible  to  cause  one  to  be  loved. 

nek,  To  love  one's  self;  to  rejoice. 

lemek.  Not  to  love  one^s-self,  Ac. 

memek,  To  be  impossible  to  love  one's-sdlfi  &h^ 

irmek,  To  make  one's-self  loved,  dbc. 

irm^mek.  Not  to  make  one's-self  loved,  dbc. 

irememek,  To  be  impossible  to  make  one's-self  loved,  d&c, 

nek,  To  love  each  other. 

ndmek,  Not  to  love  each  other. 

miemek.  To  be  impossible  to  love  each  other. 

Imek,  To  be  mutually  loved. 

Imemek.  Not  to  be  mutually  loved. 

lemdmek,  To  be  impossible  to  be  mutually  loved. 

irmek.  To  make  one  love  another. 

IdirmeR,  To  cause  to  be  mutually  loved. 

dirmdroek,  Not  to  cause  to  be  rootaally  loved. 

dirdmemek,To  be  impossible  to  cause  to  be  mutually  loved. 

irmdmek,  Not  to  make  one  love  another. 

Iremdmek,  To  be  impossible  to  make  one  love  another. 

hese  voices  may  be  regularly  declined,  moreover, 

I  the  various  moods  and  tenses.    The  language  is 
iry  rich  in  tense,  participial  and  gernndine  forms. 

II  give  an  example  of  these  two  latter  classes  of 
rom  the  verb  exhibited  above. 


Sevmek, 

Sever, 

Seven, 

Sevdrek, 

Sermd, 


SevisB, 
Sevdik, 


InJiTdtivej 
Verbal  Participles 
Ac^ective  Participle^ 
pe,  implying  by  farce  of^ 

M  Inftnitivej 
^articiple  Declinable^ 

Participle  AbsoltUe^ 
*artictplej 

c  Seviadjd, 
tmdives^  \  Sevdiktchd, 
C  Sevdii, 

b  may  also  be  conjugated  interrogatively,  by  the 
I  of  the  interrogative  particle.  The  tenses  are 
frona  the  above  participles  by  the  help  of  the  aux- 
bSf  whose  vowels  are  regulated  by  the  last  vowel 


To  love, 

Loving. 

One  loviuff. 

By  force  of  loving. 

The  loving;  (or  act  > 
of  loviog.)       \ 

Loving. 

Had  loved,  (that    ^ 
which  one  had  loved.)  y 
Sevmith,       Have  loved. 
Sdvddj^      Will  love,  (that      ) 
which  one  will  love.)  ^ 
Whilst,  until,  or  in  loving. 
Whilst,  or  as  often  as  loving. 
Since  loving. 
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of  the  verbal  stem  to  be  conjugated,  accordin^to  the  eupho- 
nic table  we^  have  so  frequently  alluded  to.  There  are  also 
two  substantive  verbs,  (to  be,)  one  of  which  stands  as  an 
auxiliary  \  the  other  expresses  existence.  And  the  whole 
system  of  tense-formation  is  simplified  by  considering  the 
characteristics  of  the  voices  when  inserted,  as  a  component 
part  of  the  verbal  stem,  and  so  proceeding  to  form  the  tenses 
as  they  would  be  formed  from  the  simple  root,  after  drop- 
ping the  infinitive  characteristic  :  viz,  mak  or  mek. 

By  the  insertion  of  the  particle  yo  before  the  personal 
terminations  in  the  present  and  imperfect  indicative,  the 
time  may  be  defined  as  the  present  moment  now  passing, 
or  fixed  to  a  specific  period  of  time  passed.  The  compound 
tenses  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  curious  in  their  struc- 
ture ;  and  the  Osmanli  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  set  of 
tenses,  which  may  be  called  dubitative,  and  which  clearly 
define,  without  the  necessity  of  circumlocution,  the  differ- 
ence between  positive,  absolute  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  speaker,  and  mere  belief,  supposition,  opinion  or  hearsay. 

But,  indeed,  unless  we  gave  an  entire  view  of  Turkish 
grammar,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the  exceeding 
regularity  of  its  formations,  and  the  simplicity  imparted  to 
them  by  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  euphonic  system. 
As  in  nouns,  so  also  in  verbs,  it  enables  one,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  tense  formation,  or  of  one  paradigm,  to  conjugate 
and  decline  every  verb  in  the  language.  For  example, 
knowing  that  the  first  present  (indicative)  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  present  verbal  participle  with  the  present  of 
the  auxiliary  substantive  verb,  and  knowine  that  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  first  person  singular  of  this  latter,  is  m, 
we  know  from  the  euphonic  table  that  the  first  person  sin- 
gular of  the  tense  in  question,  of  the  verb  sevmek  must  be 
sevdrtm ;  of  the  verb  bakmak,  (present  verbal  participle 
bakar,)  bakartlm ;  and  so  on. 

Davids  well  remarks: 

<<The  dialect  of  the  Osmanlit  Ss  the  moat  polished  of  all  the  Turk- 
ish idioms — rich,  dignified  and  melodious  ;  in  delicacy  and  nicety  of 
expression,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  any  ian^age,  and  in 
grandeur,  beauty  and  elegance  it  is  almost  uneoualTed.  The  per- 
fection and  regularity  of  its  derivation,  and  the  tbeility  with  which 
it  may  be  performed,  render  it  extremely  [well]  adapted  for  collo- 
quial purposes.  The  addition  of  a  letter  or  syllable  makes  the  verb 
passive,  negative,  impossible,  dbc,  d^c."  "^  The  derivation  of  the 
other  parts  of  speech  is  not  less  regular:  agents,  nouns  of  action,  locaK 
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it^,  poaiesdmi,  ffontile  or  patrial  iminefl,  adjaetiret,  and  adverbs,  are 
equally  formed  by  the  addition  of  a  particle  to  the  primitive  noan  or 
verb."  *'  Iq  folio wioff  the  natural  division  of  gender,  the  Oemanli 
has  obviated  that  difficulty  which  the  French  and  manv  other  Ian- 
mages  present  to  a  foreigner,  by  the  employment  of  arbitrary  gen- 
ders: and  the  agreement  of  the  adjectives  with  either  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter  nouns,  without  undergoing  any  change,  sreatly 
simplifies  and  facilitates  the  construction  of  sentences."  '*  But  the 
most  singular  feature  in  the  Osmanii,  as  in  all  other  Turkish  dialects, 
is  the  inversion  of  phraseology  which  pervades  the  language ;  the 
eense  of  a  passage,  suspended  throughout  by  the  employment  of  the 
numerous  participles,  is  determined  by  the  verb  which  concludes  the 
sentence ;  the  prepositions  are  subjoined,  instead  of  prefixed ;  and 
in  construction,  the  governed  precedes  tfie  governing.  These  pecu- 
liarities give  a  gravity  and  picturesque  effect  to  the  periods  of  a 
Turkish  composition,  which  add  greatly  to  the  dignity  and  expres- 
sion of  the  language." 

The  Turkish  is  so  greatly  enriched  by  the  adoption  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  words,  and  even  phrases  and  idioms^ 
that  without  a  considerable  knowledge  of  these  tongues, 
one  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
Osmanii  dialect.  A  learned  Osmanii,  or  a  diplomatic  func- 
tionary, would  speak  a  style  of  Turkish  almost  unintelli- 
(^ble  to  one  who  was  merely  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
colloquial  dialect;  and  to  such  an  one  Turkish  books  ana 
documents  are  a  sealed  letter.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  an  art  to 
read  even  the  hand  in  which  Turkish  documents  are  ordi- 
narily written ;  as  any  one  may  easily  conceive,  who  will 
compare  with  the  fairly  printed  character  of  an  Arabic 
book  executed  in  Europe,  the  written  character  of  a  Fir- 
man, which  any  one  who  has  travelled  in  the  East  can 
furnish. 

Many  Greek,  Italian,  and  other  European  words  have 
become  incorporated  into  modern  Turkish,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  traces  in  the  language  of  its  original  neighbor- 
hood to  the  Chinese.  Sir  William  Jones'  well  known  sum- 
mary of  the  relative  qualities  of  Persian,  Arabic  and  Turk- 
ish, deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind.  He  says :  '^  suavitatem 
Persica,  ubertatem  ac  vim  Arabica,  mirificam  habet  Turcica 
dignitatem :  prima  allicit  atque  oblectat ;  altera  sublimids 
venitur,  et  fertur  qnodammodo  incitatids ;  tertia  elata  est 
sand,  :?ed  non  sine  aliqu&  eleganti&  et  pulchitudine.  Ad 
lusus  i$;itur  et  amores  sermo  Persicus,  ad  podmata  et  elo- 
qnentiam  Arabicus,  ad  moralia  scripta  Turcicus  videtur 
idoneus." 
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Many  of  the  Tnrkish  sovereigps  have  been  liberal  pa- 
trons of  literature ;  and  Constantinople  abounds  with  col- 
leges and  libraries,  which  owe  their  foundation  to  royal 
munificence.  Two  universities,  one  consisting  of  six,  the 
other  of  sixteen  colleges,  owe  their  existence  to  the  coa^ 
queror  of  Constantinople ;  who,  learned  himself  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Asia  and  Europe,  encouraged  the  scholars  and 
artists  of  Italy,  no  less  than  the  poets  and  liberati  of  Persia 
and  Arabia.  The  present  Sultan  Abdool  Medjid,  fosters  a 
Medical  College  founded  by  his  remarkable  father  ;  has  es- 
tablished on  a  magnificent  scale,  a  Polytechnic  school ;  and 
has  already  laid  the  foundation  of  a  grand  Univiersity  upon 
the  plan  of  those  of  Europe.  These  institutions  are  open 
to  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  Christian  as  well  as  Mussul- 
man ;  and  he  deserves  the  highest  encomiums  for  his  noble 
efforts  on  behalf  of  education,  and  of  the  moet  perfect  re- 
ligious toleration.  Last  year  he  promoted  a  young  ofllcer 
in  the  army  for  a  treatise  on  Arabic  grammar ;  and  appointed 
a  commission  to  prepare  a  standai^  grammar  and  lexicon 
of  the  Turkish.  Among  all  his  subjects,  the  Armenians 
are  doing  most  for  the  promotion  of  education ;  and  this 
interesting  and  intelligent  people,  with  their  strange  lan- 
guage, might  have  formed  the  subject  of  another  article  in 
this  Review,  if  we  could  have  summoned  courage  to  treat 
a  subject  which  ever  reminds  us  of  the  sudden  and  most 
bitter  disappointment  of  the  longest  and  dearest  eherudied 
hopes.  Ah  !  happy  are  ye,  who  know  not  the  full  naean- 
ing  of  that  "  res  aueusta  domi,"  which  with  a  more  potent 
decree  than  the  prohibition  of  the  Inquisition,  checks  your 
researches,  closes  your  books,  and  sternly  calls  you  from 
pursuits,  to  which  the  intuitive  voice  of  taste,  habit  and 
ability  would  urge  you  on  !  With  no  fostering  Mecsenas 
to  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  literature  no  less  than  in  the 
scholar's  gratituoe,  we  must  resolutely  close  our  scanty 
modicum  of  Eastern  books  ;  sigh  farewell  to  the  beautiful 
^'  city  of  the  Sultans,"  where  alone  our  plans  commenced, 
could  hope  to  mature ;  and  having  seen  our  hopes  just  bud, 
must  let  all  wither  and  die,  which  can  only  bloom  and 
ripen  in  Eastern  climes ;  and  losing  the  vain  labors  cut 
short  too  soon,  must  turn  to  other  departments,  for  which 
we  are  unfitted  by  the  past,  and  in  which  we  have  little 
hope  for  the  future,  and  leave  to  happier  hands  the  work 
for  which  perchance  we  might  after  all  have  proved  inade- 
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quate.  How  many  streams  of  noble  munificence  flow  with 
rich  benefits  to  coinrtierce,  to  physical  improvements,  to 
long  established  institutions ;  but  bear  not  on  the  poor  and 
panting  scholar,  to  lands  where  he  may  reap  exhaustless 
treasures,  nor  roll  him  back  to  his  own,  where  he  naay  dis- 
pense and  employ  his  garnered-up  harvest !  The  mere 
overflowing  drops  of  those  swelling  streams,  unreckoned, 
unnoticed  in  their  abundant  course,  would  fill  his  heart 
with  gladness,  as  they  made  possible  the  accomplishment 
of  now  hopeless  plans,  and  placed  within  his  reach,  sources 
of  learning,  which  now  he  must  behold  from  afar  with  a 
despairing  sigh  ;  but  none  gather  those  drops  into  the  hum- 
ble rill  which,  led  beneath  the  scholar's  bark,  would  more 
than  suffice  to  float  him  to  his  yearned-for  haven.  But  he 
has  rewards,  consolations,  silent  and  solitary  though  they 
be,  which  afford  the  prouder  enjoyment,  because  they  are 
independent  of  fostering  care  or  worldly  recompense.  It 
is  only  when  he  roust  quell  his  aspirations,  abandon  his 
pursuits,  and  bid  farewell  to  his  destroyed  hopes  and  platis 
of  study  and  usefulness ;  only  when  the  preparation  of  his 
fairest  years  is  destroyed, — a  preparation  all  lost,  for  it  has 
not  fitted  him  for  the  new  course  upon  which  he  is  driven, 
that,  mourning  over  those  broken  hopes  and  aspirations, 
there  will  be  wrung  from  him  an  echo  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  Arab  poet—"  what  sepulchre  shall  they  possess  but  this 
breast !"  How  many  are  there,  whose  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions lie  thus  entombed  in  their  bosoms,  sighing  in  vain  for 
the  fostering  hand  which  will  give  them  life  and  realiza- 
tion !  Oh  !  is  there  no  orator,  no  sage,  no  bard  to  incite 
us  with  trumpet  tongue,  and  arouse  us  to  emulate  in  the 
encouragemerit  of  literature  and  art,  many  of  those  gbvem- 
ments  of  Europe,  which  we  more  than  emulate  in  all  else 
that  is  noble  ?  When  shall  we  send  forth  the  young  and 
ardent,  merely  because  they  are  prepared  to  profit  by  our 
tnunificence,  that  they  may  ripen  their  scholarship  and  en- 
large their  learnifi^  in  other  lands,  and  return  to  fionor  our 
generosity  in  our  literary  institutions? 

Deem  not  that  we  have  forgotten,  or  are  carried  away 
from  our  subject ;  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  surpasses  us  in 
this ;  he  rewards  the  man  of  letters ;  he  sends  scores  of 
young  men  to  England  and  Prance,  to  profit  by  all  which 
those  countries  (ran  hffbrd ;  and  he  creates  professorships, 
and  sends  forth  mefn  to  qualify  themselves  in  Europe  for 
the  discharge  of  the  functions  pertaining  to  those  chairs. 
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If  something  of  the  kind  has  been  done  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  some  private  individuals  or  of  some  institutions 
in  the  Northern  States ;  how  wide  is  the  field — how  loud 
is  the  call  for  similar  encouragement  at  the  South  !  Why 
should  not  our  institutions  of  learning  be  filled  by  our  own 
men  7  And  why  should  we  not,  like  the  Turkish  Sultan, 
prepare  men  for  every  deportment  which  those  institutions 
require? 

We  have  heard  of  no  Southern  institution  in  which  there 
exists  a  chair  of  literature,  from  which  might  proceed  a 

Suidance  or  direction  to  the  literary  research^  of  the  stii- 
ent ;  furnishing  a  course  of  instruction  which  would  give 
a  systematic  outline  of  literary  history,  and  would  bring 
before  the  student  the  chief  works  worthy  of  his  attention 
in  various  departments,  furnishing  him  with  the  researches 
of  the  professor  in  a  field  which  none  could  but  partially 
explore,  as  well  as  with  principles  and  facts  which  might 
not  only  guide,  but  suggest  new  trains  of  future  investiga- 
tion. 

It  is  evident  at  a  glance,  how  wide  a  range  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  topics  such  a  course  would  em- 
brace, and  what  ample  scope  it  would  afford  for  instruction 
of  the  most  useful  and  philosophical  character.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  professor  should  give  notice  of  a  lec- 
ture, or  series  of  lectures  upon  some  particular  production 
of  genius..  Let  us  say,  upon  one  of  the  Grecian  Dramas. 
He  would  here  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  sketch  of 
Grecian  Drama,  of  the  historical  and  political  condition  of 
Greece,  as  connected  with  the  age  ot  the  production  in 
question,  and  of  a  philosophical  view  of  those  circumstances 
in  the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  Greece,  which 
conduced  to  the  development  of  national  genius,  and  to  the 
peculiar  forms  in  which  it  was  manifested  ;  besides  deliver- 
mg  important  principles  of  what  may  be  designated  by  the 
comprehensive  title  of  Esthetics.  Or  should  his  subject 
be  the  grand  Epic  of  the  Shah-Nameh,  or  one  of  the  mag- 
nificent episodes  of  the  Mahabharatah,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  might  be 
imparted  with  regard  to  Persia  and  India.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  suggest  the  advantages  which  might  accrue 
from  these  lectures  being  made,  from  time  to  time,  public  to 
all  of  the  community  who  might  choose  to  hear  them. 
According  to  our  conception  of  what  such  a  professorial 
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chair  should  embrace,  it  would  be  necessary  that  its  occu- 
pant should  be  qualified  not  only  to  explore  the  literature 
of  the  classical  and  chief  modern  tongues  of  Europe  ;  but 
also  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Armenian,  and  if  pos- 
sible also  of  the  Sanscrit  languages.  The  patronage  of  a 
government,  or  even  of  a  few  wealthy  individuals,  could 
enable  one  already  partially  prepared,  to  complete  his  pre- 
paration and  to  collect  materials  in  the  shape  of  books  and 
manuscripts,  for  such  a  chair,  by  a  few  years  residence  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  the  East ;  when  we  might  not 
only  expect  the  return  of  such  patronage  in  the  fruits  of 
the  lecture-room,  but  also  in  the  production  from  time  to 
time,  of  such  works  as  might  enrich  and  reflect  enduring 
credit  upon  onr  national  literature. 

We  might  indefinitely  extend  this  article,  were  we  to 
enter  upon  an  account  of  Turkish  literature ;  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  they  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  literature  of  the  West.  A  Turkish  ver- 
sion of  Plutarch's  Lives  was  made  by  command  of  Moham- 
med II.  In  the  reign  of  Soliman  I,  the  Commentaries  of 
Ca3sar  were  translated;  Aristotle  and  Euclid  assumed  a 
Turkish  garb ;  and  Mustafa  III,  caused  to  be  translated 
"  the  Prince"  6f  Machiavel,  not  omitting  to  annex  the  "An- 
ti-Machiavel"  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Krusinski's  Journal,  the  works  of  Boerhave,  Sydenham, 
Bonnycastle,  Vauban,  Lafitte,  Truguet,  Laland,  some  un- 
published manuscripts  of  Cassini,  and  numerous  other 
works  of  western  Writers  have  been  translated  ;  and  many 
of  them  have  been  published  by  the  Imperial  Press.  At 
the  present  moment,  a  commission  is  engaged  in  translat- 
ing and  adapting  to  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  celebrated 
Commercial  Code  of  France,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
80  many  of  the  European  States. 

The  historical  writers  are  frequently  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  their  style,  and  the  justice  and  freedom  of  their 
reflections.  We  will  present  the  reader  with  Davids'  ex- 
cellent version  of  a  very  curious  passage  from  the  prince  of 
Turkish  historians,  Saad-ed-din,  the  historiographer  of  Mu- 
rad  III.  It  is  an  accoun  t  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
taken  from  the  Tadj  al  Tavarikh^  or  "  Diadem  of  History.'' 

'<  The  beaiegera  and  besieged  pursued  their  labors :  they  were 
ander  arms  from  break  of  day  until  the  sun,  the  goldea-wiaged  bird 
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of  beaveo,  ceased  to  be  visible  in  the  horizoou  At  length  the  Mos- 
lemB  plfiuced  their  cannoD,  of  which  we  before  spoke,  id  an  effectual 
position,  and  threw  up  their  entrenchments.  It  was  to  the  Arabs  and 
Janissaries  that  the  Sultan  confided  this  work.  The  gates  and  ram- 
parts  of  Constantinople  soon  became  like  the  heart  of  an  unforCuiiate 
u>ver — they  were  pierced  in  a  thousand  places.  The  flames  which 
issued  from  the  mouths  of  these  instruments  of  warfare,  of  brazen 
bodies  and  fiery  jaws,  cast  grief  and  dismay  among  the  miscreants . 
The  smoke  wnich  spread  itself  in  the  air  and  ascended  towards  the 
heavens,  rendered  the  brightness  of  day  sombre  as  night,  and  the 
foce  of  the  world  soon  became  as  dark  as  the  black  ibrtuoe  of  the 
unhappy  infidels.  In  liberating  the  arrows  like  ambassadors  from 
the  bows,  the  enemies,  without  guardian  ansels,  were  made  to  hear 
the  information  conveyed  by  the  sentence  of  the  Koran—*  whereso- 
ever ve  be,  death  will  overtake  you.'  The  balistas  incessantly  pro- 
jected stones  towards  the  rash  defenders  of  the  towers  and  walls, 
who  experienced  the  effect  of  the  menaces  of  the  Holy  Book^-'yoa 
shall  beat  them  with  stones,  which  contain  the  sentence  of  those 
they  reach.*  They  were  sent  to  the  profundity  of  hell,  to  confirm  the 
decree  of  the  Judge  of  the  Tribunal  of  Fate.  Nevertheless,  the  bul- 
lets of  stone  from  the  artillery  of  the  infidels  overturned  the  oulwarks 
of  the  existence  of  numerous  Moslems,  and  the  field  of  battle  was 
filled  with  martyrs.  Two  great  vessels,  whose  elevated  masts  tow- 
ered toward  the  heavens,  came  on  the  part  of  the  Franks^  full  of 
artifice  and  worthy  of  hell-fire,  to  bring  succor  to  the  Greeks.  The 
miscreants  who  were  on  boara  these  vessels  threw  themselves  Into 
the  place,  and  strove  to  fill  up  the  gaps  and  breaches  with  which  the 
fi>rtifications  were  covered,  and  to  repulse  the  warriors  of  the  faith. 
The  besieged,  confident  in  this  passing  suocess,  like  a  tortoise  who 

Suits  his  shell,  showed  their  heads  beyond  the  ramparts,  applying 
lemselves  to  vociferatinj^  reproaches  on  the  Moslems.  It  was  then 
that  those  among  the  chiefs  of  the  empire  who  agreed  \yith  Kh.alil 
Pasha,  sought  to  persuade  the  victorious  monarch  of  the  irapossibiiity 
of  gaining  Constantinople,  and  the  necessitv  of  saaking  pecuso  aiui 
departing ;  but  this  hero,  who  had  a  natural  averbioo  to  timid  and 
inaiscreet  counselsjdisdained  the  perfidious  advice  of  these  men, 
who  taught  evil.  With  firm  foot  in  the  place  of  combat,  the  Mos* 
lems,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  faithful  ulemas  and  sheiks,  con- 
tinued to  precipitate  into  the  pit  of  death,  great  numbers  of  tha  rebels 
against  heaven,  who  defended  the  place.  The  Doctor  Ahmed  Kw 
rani,  the  Sheik  Ak  Shems-ed-din,  and  the  Vizir  Zagtus  Pasha,  who 
partook  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Sultan  opposed  peace  and  concilia- 
tory measures,  saying,  that  to  withdraw  their  hand  from  the  lappet 
of  the  robe  of  victory  would  not  be  fulfilling  the  resolution?  they  had 
made,  and,  relating  to  the  troops  the  promise  of  the  prophet — ^Greece 
shall  be  conquered' — pointed  out  to  them  how  necessary  it  was  to 
use  all  their  efforts  to  verify  his  sentence — Hhe  greatest  combat  is 
that  which  will  take  place  at  the  siege  of  GoastaBtinople'— aad  die 
Moslems,  prepared  to  abandon  life  in  the  siffht  of  religiai|,  night 
and  day  illumined  the  field  of  battle  with  tne  lightning  of  their 
swords ;  yet  the  Beauty,  enchantress  of  victory,  did  not  &piay  her 
radiant  countenance.    The  prudent  monarch  assembled  the  chief  of 
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hit  warriors,  aod  thus  addressed  them:  'This  side  of  the  place  is 
rendered  impregnable  by  the  depth  of  the  ibsse,  strengthened  by 
every  possible  means  of  defence :  we  cannot,  without  exceeaive  loss, 
cross  this  fosse,  and  the  courier  of  thoughts  cannot  even  surmount 
the  8olid  ramparts  beyond.  The  walls  encircle  the  city  on  three 
sides :  if  we  only  attack  it  at  a  single  point,  we  shall  have  great 
difficulty  in  conquering ;  besides,  victory  would  cause  the  destruction 
of  a  great  part  of  our  people :  we  must,  therefore,  find  some  means 
of  attacking  the  place^by  Sesu' 

^'An  immense  chain  was  extended  across  the  strait  which  separa- 
ted Constantinople  from  Galata,  which  rendered  the  passage  or  ves- 
sels through  it  impossible.  To  find  an  expedient  against  this,  the 
chiefs  in  vain  maoe  the  coursers  of  thought  traverse  the  desert  qf 
reflectioo,  till,  at  length,  the  conquering  kmg  of  the  world  conceived 
the  design  of  drawing  the  vessels  of  the  Moslems  from  the  fortress 
which  had  been  built,  and  to  bring  them  as  far  as  the  port  behind 
Galata.  Although  the  execution  of  this  project  must  be  put  among 
the  number  of  thmgs  almost  too  difficult  to  be  accomplished,  yet,  by 
divine  assistance,  it  was  performed  with  ease.  By  the  surprising 
dull  of  their  best  mechanics,  the  Moslems  were  enabled  to  draw 
their  vessels,  large  as  mountains,  out  of  the  sea  upon  the  land ;  and 
having  rubbed  their  keels  with  grease,  they  made  them  glide  along 
the  earth,  through  hill  and  vale,  and  launched  them  on  the  waves 
which  bathed  the  ramparts  of  the  cliyr.  They  aflerwards  set  up  a 
bridge  upon  these  vessels  and  formed  intrenchments  on  them. 

'^  The  priests  had  been  incesscmt  in  their  endeavors  to  sustain  the 
courage  of  the  besieged,  at  the  same  time  that  they  consoled  them. 
^  The  taking  of  Constantinople  is  impossible,'  said  they,  '  for  the 
astrological  predictions  of  our  books  show  that  our  citv  can  never  be 
oooquered,  except  when  a  king  shall  make  his  vessels  traverse  the 
land,  with  sails  displayed.'  But  when  this  wonder  was  presented  to 
their  eyes,  they  knew  that  their  ruin  was  accomplished :  the  words 
expired  in  their  mouths,  and  the  fire  of  despair  gnawed  their  hearts. 
The  unclean  emperor,  having  learned  that  the  fortifications  which 
were  on  the  side  of  the  sea  were  also  attacked,  was  nigh  losing  his 
reason :  nevertheless,  he  reinforced  the  guard  who  held  that  place, 
and  applied  himself  to  repair  the  walls,  sometimes  on  one  side,  some- 
times on  the  other ;  but  the  Grecian  soldiers  not  being  sufiicient  for 
this  purpose,  he  ordered  the  Prankish  army  to  repair  the  ramparts 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Adrianople  gate.  The  principal  Greeks 
were  indignant  that  the  guarding  of^this  place  had  not  been  confided 
to  them,  who  had  the  greatest  mterest  in  defending  it,  and  that  it 
should  be  leil  to  strangers.  Thus  discord  insinuated  itself  among 
the  besieged,  which  occasioned  wrong  orders  to  he  given  for  the 
direction  of  the  troops  of  error.  The  Oamanlis  were  not  long  in 
perceiving  this,  and,  regarding  their  lives  eis  merchandize  of  a  vile 
price,  mounted  to  the  assault  with  intrepidity,  by  the  breaches  which 
were  to  the  south  of  the  Adrianople  aaie.  They  got  beyond  the 
ramparts,  when  the  advaoce-guard  of  darkness  appeared  from  the 
western  horizon ;  and  soon  the  stars  of  night  were  witnesses  of  the 
superiority  of  the  brave  Moslems.  On  this,  the  just  and  valiant 
monarch  commanded  his  victorious  army  to  pat  lanterns  or  lighted 
7        VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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tapers  oo  the  heads  of  pikes  and  lances,  and  until  the  planet  of  the 
fourth  heaven  should  cast  his  rays  upon  the  earth,  to  continue  the 
combat,  in  order  to  give  no  repose  to  the  despicable  infidels,  nor  to 
allow  them  time  to  repair  their  breaches.    According  to  the  imperial 
command,  the  light  or  the  flambeaux  and  lamps  illumined  the  front 
of  the  city  and  its  environs,  which  became  like  a  plain  covered  with 
roses  and  tulips.    The  Moslems,  in  this  night,  united  the  double 
merit  of  combat  and  prayer.    With  the  blood  of  the  martyr  they 
purified  the  stain  of  their  sins.    Soon  the  sun  shone  forth  from  the 
western  darkness,  and,  having  put  to  flight  the  legions  of  stars  by 
the  arrows  and  darts  of  his  rays,  the  crafty  general  of  the  Franks 
mounted  the  ramparts,  in  order  to  repulse  the  cohorts  of  the  faith. 
At  this  moment  a  youn^  Moslem,  taking  the  cord  of  firm  resolution, 
threw  himself  like  a  spider  upon  the  walls,  and  having  vigorously 
employed  his  sword,  like  the  crescent  moon,  at  one  blow  sent  forth 
the  soul  of  the  infidel  from  his  body,  like  an  owl  taking  flight  from 
its  impure  nest    On  beholding  this  the  Franks  hurried  ^emselves 
into  the  road  of  flight,  and,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  they  hastened 
towards  the  sea  to  regain  their  ships.    It  was  then  that  the  Moslems, 
binding  around  them  the  girdle  of  ardor,  and  like  the  lion  in  pursuit 
of  his  prey,  disregarding  the  rain  of  arrows,  stones,  bullets  and  e^ts 
continually  pouring  on  mem,  crowded  towards  the  breaches,  assured 
that  they  were  the  gates  of  victory.    *  The  dust  of  the  combat  was 
raised  even  to  the  skies,  and^  covered  the  vault  of  heaven  as  a  veiL' 
The  swords  reposed  not  anmstant;  thedaitsand  arrows  incessantly 
pierced  the  breasts  of  the  rebel  troop.    The  Ottomans  soon  raised 
the  standard  of  victory  on  the  walls  of  Constantinoplejand  proclaimed 
with  the  free  tongues  of  their  swords,  the  Surats  of  *  Triumph'  and  of 
*  the  Ramparts.'*    The  defence  of  the  place  slackened,  and  the  good 
news  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Koran — *  Verily  our  army  shall 
obtain  victory !'— gave   confidence  to  the  Mussulman  troops,  and 
filled  them  with  holy  enthusiasm.    The  Gk'eek  emperor,  however, 
surrounded  by  his  bravest  soldiers,  was  in  his  palace,  situate  to  the 
north  of  the  Adrianople  gate ;  he  sought  to  defena  the  avenues 
against  the  Moslems  warriors,  when  suddenly  he  learned  that  those 
who  raised  the  excellent  standard  of  the  holy  word  had  gained  the 
interior  of  his  palace.    He  knew  then  that  his  good  fortune  was 
reversed ;  ffrief  overcame  him  and  he  hastened  to  fly  from  his  habi- 
tation.   While  regretting  his  unhappy  fate,  this  man,  whose  abode 
was  soon  to  be  the  shades,  exclaimed,  *  Where  is  a  place  of  refuge  V 
[Koran,  Surat  75.]    He  discovered  a  few  of  the  faithful,  who,  full  of 
confidence,  were  occupied  in  pillage.    At  this,  the  fire  of  hate  filled 
his  dark  soul,  and,  rushing  upon  these  unsuspecting  Moslems,  his 
scyUie-like  sword  gathered  the  harvest  of  their  lives.    One  poor 
soldier  of  this  band,  who  was  only  wounded,  bathed  in  the  blood 
which  poured  from  his  wounds,  and  full  of  anguish,  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  death.    The  Greek  monarch,  beholding  this  miserable  man, 
raised  his  sword  to  take  his  last  breath.    In  this  moment  of  despair, 
the  wretched  man,  aided  by  the  divine  assistance,  dragged  this  ene^ 

*  Koran,  Surats  48  and  85.  In  Sale's  Translation  of  the  Koran,  the  titles 
of  these  Surats  are  "  the  Victory,''  and  "the  Celestial  Signs.'' 
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my  of  the  faith  from  hit  saddle  adorned  with  gold,  and  cast  him  on 
.  the  dark  earth,  making  bis  warlike  sciroeter  descend  upon  his  head. 
This  exploit,  which  solaced  the  sufferings  of  the  good  Moslem,  caused 
those  who  followed  the  empfsror  to  fly.  With  death  alone  before 
their  eyes,  they  fled  far  from  the  place  of  conflict;  not  one  remained 
in  the  neld ;  none  dared  put  hana  to  sword. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  Moslems  opened  the  gates  of  tbe  city,  and 
the  troops,  the  asylum  of  victory,  who  were  without,  began  to  enter 
with  the  puissant  monarch.  With  his  permission,  the  fortunate 
troops  pillaged  the  city  three  days  and  tiiree  nights,  feeding  the  eye 
of  their  hopes  with  the  sight  of  the  Grecian  beauties.  That  metal 
which  is  a  source  of  misfortune  to  fools,  which  gives  reputation  and 
pre-eminence  to  men  unknown  in  the  world,  was  the  portion  of  those 
who  exchanged  the  wares  of  this  life  for  the  capital  of  eternal  ex- 
istence. The  third  day,  the  heralds  of  the  sublime  court  made 
known  the  will  of  Mohammed,  absolute  as  destiny :  this  was,  *  That 
the  soldiers  should  cease  from  pillage,  remaining  peaceful,  and  doing 
no  more  injury  to  any  one.'  This  august  command  having  been 
executed,  tne  swords  were  consigned  to  their  sheaths,  and  the  bows 
to  the  comer  of  rest.  By  the  care  of  the  fortunate  monarch,  the 
dust  of  combat  was  allayed,  the  sword  of  war  suspended ;  the  ar- 
rows were  thrown  aside,  and  the  bows  were  broken.  By  bis  noble 
efforts,  the  profession  of  the  Mussulman  faith  and  the  five-times- 
repeated  cry  of  the  religion  of  the  prophet  were  heard,  instead  of 
the  detestable  sound  of  the  bells.  The  churches  of  Constantinople 
were  despoiled  of  the  vile  idols  which  defiled  them;  they  were 
cleansed  from  the  abominable  impurities  of  the  Christian  ceremonies. 
The  ancient  customs  were  entirely  changed;  many  temples  and 
chapels  of  the  faithful,  by  the  placing  of  the  mihrab  and  the  pulpit 
of  the  faithful,  rivalled  the  sublime  Paradise.  The  luminous  rays  of 
Islam  dispelled  the  dark  shadows  of  wickedness." 

What  a  quaint  commiiigling  of  metaphor  and  simplicity ! 
The  real,  old-fashioned,  bigoted  mussniman  displays,  with- 
out reserve,  his  hearty  and  honest  hatred  of  the  infidels ; 
but  he  does  not  conceal  that  their  city  was  well  defended, 
hardly  won,  and  given  tip  to  the  horrors  of  a  three  days 
sack. 

There  is  a  story  so  perfectly  oriental  in  its  features, 
and  so  appropriate  here,  as  illustrating  thti  eastern  estigfiate 
of  the  character  of  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  that 
we  will  extract  it  in  the  language  of  Davids'  tolerably  ac- 
curate rersion. 

"  Mohammed  II,  being  like  Jem,  a  very  passionate  monarch,  se- 
verely rebuked  his  architect  for  not  having  built  his  mosque  of  the 
same  height  as  Aya  Sophia ;  and  for  having  cut  down  the  columns, 
which  were  each  worth  the  whole  tribute  of  Rilim  (Asia  Minor.) 
The  architect  excused  himself  by  saving  that  he  had  reduced  the 
two  columns  three  cubits  each  in  orJer  to  give  his  building  more 
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solidity  and  strength,  against  the  earthquakee  so  common  in  Islam* 
bol ;  and  had  thus  made  the  mosque  lower  than  Aya  Sophia.  The 
Emperor  not  satisfied  with  this  excuse,  ordered  the  architect's  hands 
to  be  cut  off;  which  was  done  accordingly.  On  the  following  day, 
the  architect  appeared  with  his  family  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
^  Kadi,  styled  Islambol  M6ullasu,  to  lay  his  complaint  asainst  the 
Emperor,  and  appeal  to  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The  Judge  im- 
mediately sent  nis  officer  to  cite  the  Emperor  to  appear  io  court 
The  conqueror  on  receiving  this  summons,  said — *  The  command  of 
the  prophet's  law  must  be  obeyed  !'  and  putting  on  his  mantle,  and 
thrusting  a  mace  into  his  belt,  went  into  the  court  of  law.  After 
having  given  the  Selam  aleicum.  he  was  about  to  seat  himself  in 
the  highest  place,  when  the  Kadi  said— *  Sit  not  down,  O  !  Prince! 
but  stand  on  thy  feet  together  with  tliine  adversary,  who  has  made 
an  appeal  to  the  law.'  The  architect  then  made  his  complaint :  ■'My 
lord,  I  am  a  perfect  master-builder  and  a  skilful  mathematician ;  but 
this  man,  because  I  made  his  mosque  low  and  cut  down  two  of  his 
columns,  has  cut  off  my  two  hands ;  which  has  ruined  me,  and  de- 
prived me  of  the  means  of  supporting  my  family ;  it  is  thy  part  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  noble  law.'  The  Judge  upon  this, 
thus  addressed  the  Emperor:  *What  sayest  thou.  Prince  !  Have 
you  caused  this  man's  hands  to  be  cut  off  innocently?'  The  Empe- 
ror immediately  replied — '  By  heaven,  my  lord  !  tnis  man  lowered 
my  mosque ;  and  for  havinsf  reduced  two  columns  of  mine,  each 
worth  the  produce  of  Misr  (figypt,)  thus  robbing  my  mosque  of  all 
renown  by  making  it  so  low,  I  did  cut  off  his  hands ;  it  is  for  thee  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  noble  law.'  The  Kadi  answered— 
*  Prince,  renown  is  a  misfortune !  If  a  mosque  be  upon  a  plain,  and 
low  and  open,  worship  in  it  is  not  thereby  prevented.  Ir  each  co- 
lumn had  been  a  precious  stone  its  value  would  have  been  only 
that  of  a  stone  j  but  the  hands  of  this  man,  which  have  enabled  him 
for  these  forty  years  to  subsist  by  hi*  skilful  workmanship,  you  have 
illegally  cut  off.  He  can  henceforth  da  no  more  than  attend  to  his 
domestic  affairs.  The  maintenance  of  him  and  his  numerous  fam  ily 
necessarily,  by  law,  falls  upon  thee.  What  sayest  thou  Prince  V 
Sultan  Mohammed  answered — *  Thou  must  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  the  law !'  *  This  is  the  legal  sentence' — replied  the  Kadi — *  if  the 
architect  requires  the  law  to  be  strictly  enforced,  your  hands  must  be 
cut  off;  for  if  a  man  do  an  illegal  act  which  the  noble  law  doth  not 
allow,  that  law  decrees  that  he  shall  be  requited  according  to  his 
deed^.'  The  Sultan  then  offered  to  grant  him  a  pension  from  the 
public  treasury  of  the  Mussulmans.  *  No!' replied  the  Mollah — 'it 
IS  not  lawful  to  take  this  from  the  public  treasury ;  the  offence  was 
yours ;  ray  sentence  therefore  is,  tnat  from  your  own  private  purse 
you  allow  this  maimed  man  ten  akhtches  a  day.'  '  It  is  well  I'  said 
the  concjueror — '  let  it  be  twenty  akhtchds  a  day ;  but  let  the  cutting 
off  of  his  hands  be  legalized.'  The  architect  in  the  contentment  of 
his  heart  exclaimed — *  Be  it  accounted  lawful  in  this  world  and  the 
next !'  and  having  received  a  patent  for  his  pension,  withdrew.  Sul- 
tan Mohammed  also  received  a  certificate  of  his  entire  acquittal. 
The  Kadi  then  apologized  for  having  treated  him  as  an  ordinary 
suitor;  pleading  the  impartiality  of  law,  which  requires  justice  to  be 
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administered  to  all  without  distioction ;  and  entreating  the  Emperor 
to  seat  himself  on  the  sacred  carpet.  ^  Effendi,'  said  Sultan  Moham- 
med angrily,  *  if  thou  hadst  shown  favor  to  me,  saying  to  thyself— 
*  This  is  the  Sultan' — and  hadst  wronged  the  architect,  1  would  have 
broken  thee  in  pieces  with  this  mace ;'  at  the  same  time  drawing  it 
out  from  under  the  skirt  of  his  robe.  *  And  if  thou,  Prince,'  said  th^ 
Kadi,  ^  hadst  refused  to  obey  the  legal  sentence  pronounced  by  me, 
thou  wouldst  have  fallen  a  victim  to  divine  vengeance ;  for  I  should 
have  delivered  thee  up,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  dragon  beneath  this 
carpet'  On  saying  which,  he  lifted  up  his  carpet,  and  an  enormous 
dragon  put  forth  its  head,  vomiting  fire  from  its  mouth :  *  Be  still  I' 
•aid  the  Kadi,  and  again  laid  the  carpet  smooth ;  on  which  the  Sul- 
tan kissed  his  noble  hands,  wished  bim  good  day,  and  returned  to 
his  palace." 

We  might  almost  suppose  this  a  story  from  the  Arabian 
Nights,  about  the  munificent  and  just  Haroun.  We  fear 
{greatly,  however,  that  the  majesty  of  the  law,  does  not  pre- 
sent so  imposing  an  aspect  in  the  Turkish  Courts  of  the 
present  day.  Bribery,  and  the  employment  of  professional 
false-witnesses,  have  not  yet  disappeared  before  the  honest 
policy  of  the  present  Prime  Minister ;  and  in  the  petty 
courts,  instead  of  beholding  the  administrator  and  guardian 
of  the  law,  displaying  with  solemn  dignity  a  fiery  dragon, 
as  the  dread  minister  of  justice ;  one  would  be  ten-fola 
more  likely  to  find  the  old  Kadi  munching  a  head  of  cab- 
bage. No  doubt,  in  time,  there  will  be  great  improvements 
in  the  department  of  administrative  justice,  as  there  have 
been  in  various  other  departments  ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  present  enlightened  and  reforming  government  has 
great  obstacles  with  which  to  contend,  ana  numerous  afiairs 
pressing  upon  its  attention.  Mohammedanism,  however, 
constitutes  the  nationality,  the  state-life,  so  to  speak,  of 
Turkey ;  and  every  one  feels  and  admits  that  the  vitality 
of  Mohammedanism  is  dying  out.  Thus  Turkey  occupies 
the  singular  and  anomalous  position,  of  being  necessitated 
to  decay,  by  whatever  line  of  policy  she  may  pursue;  for 
if  she  endeavors  to  be  stationary  and  to  maintain  the  old, 
fixed  Mohammedan  policy,  she  must  go  down  by  the  ever- 
increasing  pressure  of  Western  conflicting  civilization ;  and 
on  the  otiier  hand,  every  reform  which  tends  to  raise  her  in 
the  scale  of  civilization  and  enlightenment,  is  a  fatal  inroad 
upon  that  Moslemis^i  which  alone  constitutes  her  national 
integrity.  Even  now  her  national  existence,  as  a  member 
of  the  commonwealth  of  nations,  is  based  in  the  support 
and  forbearance  of  the  great  European  Powers.    The  end 
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must  come, — it  requires  no  prophetical  eyeof  extraordiDary 
penetration  to  see  it,— dismemberment,  partition.  Mean- 
time, we  heartily  honor  the  sovereign,  who  struraling 
through  every  difficulty  for  reform,  toleration,  enlighten- 
ment, improvement, — may  perhaps  render  his  country  a 
noble  victim  at  the  last. 

And  now,  farewell,  lands  of  eastern  lore ;  farewell  ye  dis- 
tant and  kindly  remembered  teachers;  farewell  strange  and 
beautiful  tongues, — disappointed  plans  and  futile  hopes! 
Stern  necessity  drives  us  to  other  labors ;  and  perhaps  the 
poor  and  scanty  gleanings  of  abandoned  pursuits,  may  still 
cast  some  occasional,  cheering  rays  upon  our  weary  path, 
even  while  they  must  ever  sadly  remind  us  of  years  which 
cannot  be  renewed,  and  of  acquisitions  which  unpursued, 
must  ever  become  fainter  and  fainter ;  as  the  last  beautiful 
tints  of  sun-light  pursue  the  man,  who  is  destined  to  des- 
cend and  labor  out  life  in  the  gloomy  mine, — haunting  him 
with  remembered  gleams  of  that  glorious  wdrld,  upon  which 
he  must  never  gaze  again,  and  whose  very  aspect  of  beauty 
will  become  obliterated  from  his  memory,  amidst  the  long 
years  of  his  cheerless  tasks.  J.  W.  M. 


Art.  III. —  The  MiseeUaneous  Works  of  Henry  McKen^ 
zie,  Esq^y  comprising  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott— the  Man  of  Feeling — Pctpersfrom  the 
Lounger — the  Man  of  the  World — Julia  de  Rou- 
bigne — Papers  from  the  Mirror.  New- York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.    1847. 

The  mere  re-print  of  writings  that  have  so  much  faded 
out  of  popularity,  as  those  of  McKenzie,  may  seem  but  a 
feeble  excuse  for  making  them  the  subject  of  criticism ;  and 
it  would  be  admitted  to  be  so,  if  we  did  not  consider  them 
deserving  of  a  better  fate  than  they  have  met,  and  a  higher 
place,  at  least  a  more  vivid  remembrance,  in  popular  litera- 
ture, than  they  have  received.  The  reputation  of  the  author 
is  almost  exclusively  European,  and  we  desire  to  invite  atten- 
tion to  him,  because  we  believe  that  his  works  might  with 
great  advantage  supplant  others,  having  a  more  extended  cir^ 
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calatioD  here.  We  will  enter  immediately  upon  the  subject, 
by  giving  an  extract,  illustrating  the  style  and  sentiment 
peculiar  to  the  author.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
taken  from  the  middle  of  one  of  his  novels,  and  contains  the 
advice  given  to  a  son  and  daughter,  preparatory  to  their  en- 
trance upon  life. 

"  Yoa  are  now  leaving  us,  my  son,"  said  Annesly, "  to  make  your 
entrance  into  the  world ;  for  though,  from  the  pale  of  a  college,  the 
bustle  of  ambition,  the  plodding  of  business  and  the  tinsel  of  gaiety, 
are  supposed  to  be  excluded ;  yet  as  it  is  the  place  where  the  per- 
sons that  are  to  perform  in  those  several  characters,  oflen  put  on  the 
dresses  of  each,  there  will  not  be  wanting,  even  there,  those  quali- 
ties that  distinguish  in  all.  I  will  not  shock  3rour  imagination,  with 
the  picture  which  some  men,  retired  from  its  influence,  have  drawn 
of  the  world ;  nor  warn  you  against  enormities,  into  which,  I  should 
equally  afiront  your  understanding  and  your  feelings,  did  I  suppose 
you  capable  or  falling.  Neither  would  I  arm  you  with  that  suspi- 
cious caution,  which  youn^  men  are  sometimes  advised  to  put  on ; 
they  who  always  suspect  will  oflen  be  mistaken,  and  never  be  happy. 
Yet  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  confidence  which  be- 
comes a  man,  and  the  simplicity  that  disgraces  a  fool ;  he  who  never 
trusts,  is  a  niggard  of  his  soul,  who  starves  himself,  and  by  whom  no 
other  is  enri<med ;  but  he  who  gives  every  one  his  confidence|  and 
every  one  his  praise,  squanders  the  fund  that  should  serve  for  the 
encouragement  of  integrity,  and  the  reward  of  excellence. 

**In  the  circles  of  the  world,  your  notice  may  be  frequently  attrac- 
ted by  objects  glaring,  not  useuil ;  and  your  attachment  won  to  cha- 
racters whose  surfaces  are  showy,  without  intrinsic  value.  In  such 
circumstances,  be  careful  not  always  to  impute  knowledge  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  acuteness,  or  give  credit  to  opinions  according  to  the 
confidence  with  which  they  are  urged.  In  the  more  important  arti- 
cles of  belief  or  conviction,  let  not  the  flow  of  ridicule  be  mistaken 
for  the  force  of  argument  Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  excite  a  laugh, 
at  that  time  of  life,  when  seriousness  is  held  to  be  an  incapacity  of 
enjoying  it ;  and  no  wit  so  futile  or  so  dangerous,  as  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  perverted  attitudes  of  what  is  in  itself  momentous. 
There  are  in  most  societies,  a  set  of  self-important  young  men,  who 
borrow  consequence  from  singularity,  and  take  precedency  in  wis- 
dom from  the  unfeeling  use  of^the  ludicrous ;  this  is  at  best  a  shal- 
low quality ;  in  objects  of  eternal  moment,  it  is  poisonous  to  society. 
I  will  not  now,  nor  could  you  then,  stand  forth  armed  at  all  points  to 
repel  the  attacks  which  they  may  make  on  the  great  principles  of 
your  belief ;  but  let  one  suggestion  suffice,  exclusive  or  all  internal 
evidence,  or  intrinsic  proof  of  revelation.  He  who  would  under- 
mine those  foundations  upon  which  the  fabric  of  your  future  hope  is 
.  reared,  seeks  to  beat  down  that  column  which  supports  the  feeble- 
ness or  humanity  ;-*let  hinn  but  think  a  moment,  and  his  heart  will 
arrest  the  cruelty  of  his  purpose ;— would  he  pluck  its  little  treasure 
from  the  bosom  of  poverty?  would  he  wrest  its  crutch  from  the 
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hand  of  age,  and  remove  from  the  eye  of  affliction  the  only  solaee 
of  its  woe  ?  The  way  we  tread  is  rugged  at  best ;  we  tread  it,  how- 
ever, lighter  by  the  prospect  of  thai  better  country  to  which  we  trust 
it  will  lead ;  tell  us  not  tnat  it  will  end  in  the  gulf  of  eternal  dissolu- 
tion, or  break  off  in  some  wild,  which  fancy  may  fill  up  as  she  pleases, 
but  reason  is  unable  to  delineate ;  quench  not  that  beam,  which 
amidst  the  night  of  this  evil  world,  has  cheered  the  despondency  of 
ill-requited  worth,  and  illumined  the  darkness  of  suffering  virtue." 

Now,  can  he  who  wrote  that,  ever  prostitute  his  pen,  for 
reputation  or  for  lucre,  to  pander  to  a  sickly  taste,  in  the 
train  of  which  follow  pestilence  and  guilt ;  or  can  the  heart 
of  him  who  reads  be  turned  to  any  thing  but  good, — 
springing  up  those  states  of  mind  that  ward  off  all  thoughts 
of  ill, — those  trains  of  feeling  which  drive  off  guilt,  like 
goblins  damned,  at  dawn  of  day,  and  making  the  heart  swell 
with  those  softer  sympathies,  which  ensure  continual  purity, 
nerve  the  soul  for  moments  of  over-powering  temptation, 
when  interested  sophistry  knowing  her  easiest  entrance,  can 
persuade  by  arguments  which  cooler  reason  would  have 
spurned.  The  sway  for  happiness  or  for  misery,  our  read- 
ding  exercises,  will  teach  us  to  select  those  works  which 
produce  a  state  most  conducive  to  eliminate  the  healthful 
and  smother  the  hostile.  The  early  age,  the  soft  infantile 
form,  pliant  to  the  plastic  force  of  all  external  causes,  equal- 
ly passive  whether  it  be  shaped  by  physical  or  moral  im- 
press, yields  us  up  to  be  prepared  for  manhood  and  the  con- 
test of  the  rough  uncaring  world,  making  the  obligation  re- 
ligiously binding,  imploring  by  all  the  sacred  prevalence  of 
prayer  that  such  creatures  be  stamped  aright,  and  nerved 
by  the  training  to  pass  through  unscath^.  The  young 
associate— the  companions  of  early  age — the  conversation 
of  superiors — even  the  mother's  voice,  does  not  more  pow- 
erfully leave  its  impress,  nor  exercise  more  tremendous 
energy,  for  weal  or  lor  foe,  than  the  childhood's  tale,  which 
made  the  young  heart  gush  for  very  weakness,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  which  never  grows  dim.*  "  In  the  mom  and 
liquid  dew  of  youth,  contagious  blastments  are  most  immi- 

♦  Tapper  has  these  lines : 
"  For  character  groweth  day  by  day,  and  all  things  aid  it  in  untblding, 
And  the  bent  unto  good  or  evil  may  be  given  in  the  hours  of  infancy  : 
Scratch  the  green  rind  of  a  sapling,  or  wantoningly  twist  it  in  the  soil, 
The  scarred  and  crooked  oak  will  tell  of  thee  lor  centuries  to  come. 
Even  so  mayest  thou  guide  the  mind  to  good,  or  lead  it  to  the  marrings  of 
evil. 
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nent.''  Parents  cannot  too  stodioosly  look  to  this  element 
in  securiDg  their  of&pring's  happiness.  Youths,  as  all 
powerful  society  informs  us,  sin  does  not  so  irremediably 
contaminate ;  the  winds  of  heaven  can  scarce  visit  them  too 
roughly ;  for,  their  destiny  demands  that  they  go  out  to  as* 
sume  onerous  duty,  which  is  their  shares  But,  "frailty! 
thy  name  is  woman  ;"  she  must  be  housed  in  a  literary  se* 
raglio  with  more  than  Eastern  watchfulness ;  let  every  thing 
be  abhorred  that  tends  to  relax  the  reins  of  the  most  scru- 
pulous care ;  for  among  these,  the  perusal  of  certain  works 
is  peculiarly  injurious.  To  them,  novels  furnish  "  some- 
thine  to  relieve  in  the  killing  langour  and  over-labored  las- 
situde of  those  who  have  nothing  to  do ;  something  to  ex- 
cite an  appetite  to  existence  in  the  pallid  satiety,"*  which 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  They  are  devoured,  because 
they  supply  excitement,  feeding  that  morbid  state  which 
imaj^ination  genders ;  and  more  than  that,  they  speak  to  a 
feeling  predominant  in  human  nature — omnipotent  love  ! 

*    ♦    *    "  The  secret  sympathy. 
The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 
Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 
In  body  and  in  soul  are  bound." 

Telling  of  sentimental  damsels  and  gallant  youths, 
Or, 


^  How  she  blushed  and  how  she  sish'd, 
And  half  consenting— half  denied." 


"  Charged  with  amVous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive." 

Having  such  for  their  foundation,  these  will  endure — 
from  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche  and  the  Hecatomythi  of 
Geraldi,t  to  the  one  thousand  and  one  of  J.  P.  R.  James ; 
from   the  Husband  of  Clitemnestra  and  the  Daughter  of 

For  disposltjoii  is  boitded  up  by  the  fashionings  of  first  impressions  : 
"Wherefore,  though  the  voice  of  instructioD  waileth  for  the  ear  of  reason, 
Yet  with  his  mother's  milk,  the  young  child  drinketh  education." 

Prov.  Philosophy. 

♦  Burke. 

t  These  are  known  as  the  first  modem  novels,  1350.  To  which  Bocca- 
cio  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  the  materials  of  his  Decameron :  so 
the  "  Sophonisba'*  of  Trissino,  was  the  first  modem  tragedy  in  the  Italian 
language,  and  Jacopo  Nardi,  the  author  of  the  first  versi  sciolti  or  blank 
verse. 
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Lecla,  to  the  Rinaldo  and  Armida  of  the  Jerusalem  De- 
livered:  from  the  Olympia  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  to  the 
Alice  of  Bui wer ;  all  derive  their  charm  from  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  will  have  consumers.  This  then,  being  one  of  the 
immutables,  let  us  select  such  as  unite  these  elements  of  in- 
terest and  pleasure,  using  them  but  to  point  the  moral  end  in- 
fluence the  action.  Such  are  McEenzie's,  and  such  are  not 
Bulwer's.*  Here  we  see  vice  absolutely  clothed  in  attrac- 
tive garb,  weaken) nfir  the  foundations  of  society,  corrupting 
the  fountain  heads  from  which  spring  morality  and  order, 
contemning  the  labors  of  a  Grotius  and  a  Puffendorf,  with 
not  one  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  or  to  appease  the 
manes  of  dead  Barbeyrac ;  guilt  prospers  ;  honest  virtue  is 
despised ;  and  the  hero  with  no  limitation  to  his  every  de- 
sire, by  the  early  prophesied  catastrophe,  is  lapped  in  Ely- 
sium !  Take  Paul  Cliflbrd,  the  accomplished  rascal— Night 
and  Mornings  with  Arthur  fated  to  be  happy — Maltravers, 
distilling  poison  from  his  triumphant  sin,— Sybil  Warner, 
we  believe,  forming  the  single  exception.  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  Bui  wer  and  the  novelists  generall^}  have  done  more 
imperceptibly-working  harm  than  the  majority  of  "  articu- 
late sounding  men  ;"t  one  too,  silently,  but  continually  in- 
creasing, and  never  to  be  eradicated.  For  this,  it  is  scarce- 
ly a  mitigation  that  no  actual  wrong  is  intended ;  that  it  is 
merely  to  administer  to  pleasure,  and  that  such  condemna- 
tion arises  from  asceticism.  They  use  no  better  reasoning 
than  Pomponazo,  who,  endeavoring  to  apolgize  to  the  Pope 
for  his  heretical  works,  declared  that  he  wrote  only  as 
a  philosopher,  but  submitted  to  the  Church.  Apollo  is  in- 
troduced by  Boccalini,  as  declaring,  that  he  should  stand 
exculpated  as  a  man,  but  burned  as  a  philosopher ;  upon 
the  same  grounds  they  should  be  excused  and  censured. 
Bishop  Butler,  in  his  argument  from  '^  Passive  impressions 
and  active  habits,"  Stewart,  Abercrombie,  and  Dr.  Johnson,t 
equally  agree  in  reproving  this  interminable  poring  over 
productions,  that  feed  the  propensity  to  air-castling,  and  for 
the  mere  imaginary  performance  of  actions. 

*  Ab  ono,  Ac.,  we  take  him  as  the  tjrpe. 

t7^o^  lU^uiituiy  avd|(ij<(*)v.  Rather  more  elegant  than  Aristotle'f 
definition :  **  implnme  bipes  latis  ungnibus." 

:" Analogy,"  p.  968.  Dngald  Stewart's  "Philosophy,"  vol.  i.  437. 
''Philosophy  of  Intellectnal  Powers,''  p.  142,  and  Johnson's  Raselas. 
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16  Prophet  of  the  North,  the  '  Great  Unknown,'  averts 
I  effects  that  might  arise  from  his  tales  of  fiction,  by 
iCts,  the  iufonnation,  the  eloquence  of  style  and  thou- 
beauties  ever  attending ;  his,  are  history  ornamented, 
atistics  made  palatable,  skeletons  decked  up  with  cre- 
art  to  represent  ideal  beauty,  just  enough  of  the  arti- 
to  decorate  and  demand  attention — from  which  we 
eased  and  instructed,  and  so  he  carries  compensation 
lim.  McKenzie  bears  no  resemblance  to  Scott,  but 
!  the  same  result  by  diverse  means.  We  do  not  know 
I  the  whole  course  of  his  works,  he  mentions  one 
!e  fact,  one  that  you  can  set  down  as  addition  to 
tore  of  knowledge;  they  ere  not  in  the  strictest 
lovels,  but  didactic  tales ;  his  province  is  to  mora^ 
iction ;  he  avails  himself  of  ail  the  aids  to  be  derived 
e  afore-mentioned  predilection  for  scenes  involving 
!ar  circumstances,  sympathetic  to  every  heart,  but 
"e  used  merely  to  point  the  steps  by  which  one,  un- 
^,  fell,  and  left  her  last  legacy,  her  example.* 
snzie  is  of  the  school  of  Kichardson,  of  Lewis,  and 
Ider  Novelists.  He  does  not,  like  Richardson,  manu- 
tomes,  by  crowding  numerous  incidents,  stringinff 

sentences  which,  for  their  uselessness,  are  stiff, 
,  and  frigid, — empty  common  places  and  rapid  de- 
n,  multiplying  words  and  spreading  out  the  matter 
With  all  the  excellence  of  the  author  of  Pamela 
17harles  Grandison,  this  is  acknowledged.  Our  au- 
lis  object,  perhaps,  and  in  his  style,  is  not  unlike 

or  Smollet,  but  the  resemblance  goes  no  far- 
eregrine    Pickle,  Humphrey    Clinker,    Roderick 

and  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  find  not  their 
5S  in  any  of  McKenzie's  ideas.  He  was  incapable 
-oadness  of  their  humour :  Harley,  in  the  Man  of 
s  frequently  led  into  as  striking  scenes  as  either 
>ersonages,  but  they  have  a  different  effect  on  him. 
3  is  as  pathetic  as  Sterne,  and  sometimes  as  amus- 
rne  hacf  often  a  touch  of  the  ridicuIous,t  McKen- 
1  is  always  mingled  with  a  shade  of  sadness.    We 

chap,  xxiil  of  the  "  Man  of  the  World." 
on  ••  Rhetorical  Composition." 

then  sablimely  so.  e.g.  Sir  Walter  ScoU  refers  to  the  celebrat- 
(rhere  the  tear  of  the  recording  angel  blots  the  profane  oath  of 
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are  not  so  absurdly  platonic  in  our  ideas,  as  to  shudder  at 
the  dashes  of  the  free  and  lively  pencil,  nor  so  morosely 
austere,  as  to  interdict  all  works  that  speak  plainly ;  this 
we  think,  depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  and  object  in- 
tended, which  in  most  cases  is  sufficiently  evident.  Bjnron 
defends  "  C^in"  by  argument  drawn  from  Milton's  exam- 
ple ;  but  as  O'Doherty  replies,  the  intention  makes  a  vist 
difference  ;*  Milton's  object  was  pure.  Voltaire  attempted 
the  same  for  his  works,  with  about  as  good  reasons.t  From 
their  purity  of  feeling,  many  can  he  justly  defended,  for 
we  contend  that  novels  may  be  written  combining  every 
circumstance  to  interest  and  please ;  take  the  poblicatioiis 
from  the  writers  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  ^ich,  with  a 
few  miserable  exceptions,  have  met  with  success,  and  yet 
are  not  reprehensible.  How  compare  they  with  that  licen- 
tious writer,  whose  works  Parisian  grisettes  consume, 
which,  by  their  publication,  and  wide  spread  dissemina- 
tion, have  put  to  flight  the  power  of  redress^  not  merely  by 
out-stripping  the  ihodesty  of  nature,  but  violatine:  decency 
itself;  standing  the  infamous  example  of  the  freedom  of 
the  age,  and  questioning  the  too  far  advance  of  that  bul- 
wark of  our  rights,  the  offing  of  the  Revolution  of  168& 
Like  those  of  the  Italian  Aretinus,  they  are  the  merest  tri- 
umph of  effrontery,  polluting  the  very  precincts  of  litera- 
ture and  realizing  the  description  of  the  Roman  Satirist  in 
a  similar  case — Ingenium  velos  audcuAa  perdita  senna. 
We  refer  not  to  tfiose  of  the  Parisian  Cooper,  which  in  c(Mi- 

UDcle  Toby  out  of  the  register  of  heaven.  A  flight  so  poetically  tkncifol  as 
to  be  stretcned  to  the  verge  of  extravagance,  will  illustrate  our  position. 

•  We  would  refer  to  No.  4,  vol.  I.  of  the  Noctes  Ambrosiaiice,  for  a  very 
fine  example  of  the  ingenuity  and  plausibility  of  this  kind  of  reasoning, 
and  withal  a  capital  specimen  of  colloquial  composition. 

t  He  was  nevertheless  so  convinced  of  their  strength,  that  he  put  his  Pu- 
celle  d'Orleans  in  the  hands  of  his  Niece,  (Corrcspondance  G^n^rale,  iM. 
454)  the  indecency  of  which,  Ld.  Brougham  says,  absolutely  amounted 
to  obscenity ;  who  refers  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  illustration  o!  the  naked- 
ness of  the  Indian  and  the  Prostitute  as  putting  to  flight  the  flimsy  pretexts 
used  by  those  writers  in  their  defence :  and  to  mythological  examples  in 
the  Odyssey,  where  the  expressions  are  as  simple  and  as  pure  as  comport 
with  the  narration,  nothing  being  liquorisbly  dwelt  on.  Qg  ra  ^rgt^troL 
luyr^tfav  6v  *ll(pou(fToto  6ofi.oi(fiv.  (viii.  269.)  And  Avrag  eyuy  siSwfu 
flraja  T^tfuj  A(pgo6iTri,  (viii.  345.)  Or  we  may  take  Pope's  Abelard 
and  I^loise,  where  a  mere  story,  Interesting  it  is  true,  but  licentioiisly  so, 
is  decked  in  fascinating  verse,  wheieby  to  widen  its  influence. 
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trasf,  are  replete  with  delicacy,  amenity  and  fitness/  Would 
some  Juvenal  were  here  to  teach  us  how  the  seven  peaked 
city  fell  by  those  silent  underminings  which  his  pen  came 
too  late  to  save ;  or  Boccacio  to  reprove,  but  not  like  him 
to  leave  the  seeds  of  ruin  where  he  weeded.t  Tales  such 
as  these  are  usually  perused  by  the  fairer  portion  of  the 
community  with  closed  doors,  for,  like  the  pirouettes  of  the 
danseuse,  they  can  with  greater  propriety  be  gazed  upon, 
than  spoken  of. 

^'McKenzie  was  born  in  Edinburgh."  He  was  in- 
tensely a  Scotchman  !  and  he  that  reads  would  intui- 
tively know  it,  ha4  he  never  been  informed.  There  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  peculiar  to  them,  from  climatic 
influence  perhaps,  or  what  Prescott,  in  that  admirable  cri- 
ticism on  Gomara,t  calls  an  impalpable  ^sence,  that  deter- 
mines by  locality ;  the  effect  of  some  external  agency, 
snow-clad  peak,  towering  clond-piercing  mountain ; — na- 
ture in  her  awful  sublimity,  lifting  the  soul  trom  low  de- 
sires and  ennobling  the  feelings  to  hold  nearer  communion 
with  herself.§  Like  the  country  of  William  Tell,  "nursing 
men;"ll  or  as  the  "Trophies  of  Olympic  Pisa,"  and  the 
scope  given  to  the  imagination  by  the  sublimity  of  mytho- 
logy, modifying  the  character,  and  impellino^  the  Greek  and 
Roman  to  chivalrous  daring  and  deeds  of  high  emprise: 
so  with  Scotland,  her  history,  antiquity,  prescription,  the 
sound  of  great  names,  the  deeds  of  their  fathers  in  the  strife 
with  the  dominant  Southron  for  liberty  and  for  nationality, 
yielded  to  future  generations  an  incitement  to  similar  exer- 
tions, to  sustain  and  surpass  the  reputation  of  their  sires. 
All  these  causes  mpy  have  tended  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion, but  so  it  is,  there  is  a  sternness  and  brawniness,  a 

♦  And  yet  Sue's  were  lashed  with  terrible  effect,  in  a  late  number  ol  the 
So.  Review,  for  the  utter  absence  of  these  qualifications. 

t  Petrarch  and  Boccacio  "  boldly  reprehended  the  vices,  arraigned  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  exposed  the  Priesthood  to  contempt," 
Roscoe's  Leo  X.  They  were  pioneers  in  the  task  of  regenerating  Italy, 
(and  through  that  the  world,)  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition,  and  this  too, 
solely  by  their  writings. 

:  "Conquest  of  Mexico."  Emerson  in  his  very  fascinating  history  of 
modem  Greece,  refers  to  an  article  by  Voltaire,  discussing  these  influences  j 
we  have  seen  no  mention  of  it  among  his  writings,  or  by  his  Biographer. 

f  "  High  mocmtains  are  a  feeling,"  says  an  English  poet.  See  also 
Kingslake's  chap,  in  Eothen,  on  the  Pyramids. 

II  Bwriavsi^,  the  epithet  in  the  first  Book  of  the  Iliad  distinguish- 
ing Achilles'  nativity,  exactly  applying. 

8  VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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cumbrous  organization  distinguishing  her  writers,  and  giv- 
ing them  what  Burke  calls  a  complexional  disposition; 
there  is  about  them  a  depth,  an  abstruseness,  a  profundity 
strikingly  evident;  as  much  so  as  the  slow  laborious  organi- 
zation peculiar  to  the  blue-eyed  German,*  completing  their 
ten  thousand  bulky  tomes  per  annum,t  constant  plodders, 
who  make  the  immensity  of  the  results  balance  their  defi- 
ciency in  fancy.  The  Scotch  unite  more  imagination,  but 
even  at  his  approach,  levity  takes  wing,  perhaps  to  his  an- 
tipodes in  manners  across  the  channel.  Sheridan  with  fa- 
cetiae and  bon-ipots ;  Phillips  with  elaborate  full-dressed 
finery,  or  Curran  with  playful  satire,  never  could  have  been 
Scotchmen,  or  only  at  the  price  of  expatriation.  But  the 
heavy  ordnance  and  giants  of  the  land,  John  Scotius  Eri- 
gena,  old  Gordie  Buchanan,  stern  John  Knox,  Adam  Fer- 
guson and  Sidney  Smith,  Blair  and  Pailey  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  were  a  priori  "  nursed  by  the  legends  of  their  land's 
romance ;"  or  passing  still  nearer  on  the  stream  of  time, 
we  recall  her  historians,  Sir  James  Macintosh  and  William 
Robertson  and  David  Hume  and  Alison ;  her  physicians, 
CuUen  and  James  Gregory  and  Abercombie,^  and 

Thousand  others  whom  I  fear  to  name 
More  than  from  Argos  or  Mycenc  came. 

These  men  must  deduce  with  geometrical  strictness  and 
logical  propriety.  Begging  Mr.  Tooke's  pardon,  they  had 
depth  of  metaphysics  innate,  coexistent  with  them:  it  was 
essentially  a  nascitur  non  fit;  it  accompanied  them  in  the  cra- 
dle, as  the  strength  of  the  son  of  Alcmena  did.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  her  champions,  we  hail  her 

Caledonia,  stern  and  wild ! 

Meet  nurse  for  ^Hnetaphysic^^  child ! 

And  now  with  these  we  place  McKenzie — he  might  be 
recognized  as  twin  brother  to  either,  for  his  paternal  fea- 
tures accompany  him  and  vindicate  his  birth-place. 

McKenzie  wrote  novels,  but  they  difier  as  much  from  the 
writings  coming  under  that  appellation,  as  Walter  Scott's 

♦  "Germania  cerulea  prole."  Tacitus  in  his  account  of  them,  notices 
many  of  these  peculiarities. 

t  Menzel  says  a  million  volumes  are  yearly  issued  from  the  German 
Press.  See  article  from  Edinburgh  Rev.  on  **  Lessing."  and  one  on  Ger- 
man Literature  in  Eclectic  Mag.  Jan.  1846,  p.  1S5. 

I  Old  Burton  was  a  Lancashire  man ;  but  he  must  hare  dwelt  north  of 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and  Porson  and  Bentley  both. 
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from  those  that  preceded  him.  All  know  how  the  latter 
altered  the  style,  manner  and  substance  of  novel-writing, 
and,  more  than  all,  of  history.  He  has  historized  his  no- 
vels and  novelized  his  histories,  and  in  this,  conforming  to 
the  dictates  of  human  nature,  he  first  taught  modern  histo- 
rians to  give  a  more  romantic  turn  to  their  productions, 
instructing  them  to  impart  a  brighter  flush  ot  color  to  the 
chimeras  of  real  life,  and  drawing  from  dead  and  naked 
facts,  to  philosophize  upon  them,  and  with  it  mingle  inte- 
rest and  pleasure.  Look  at  Thierry,  in  his  Norman  Con- 
quest, after  the  example  of  Scott,  searching  out  the  pro- 
founder  springs  of  action,  showing  cause  and  eflfect  and 
making  philosophical  deductions, — what  produced  this,  how 
it  tended,  and  what  results  it  gave  rise  to.  Or  take  the 
Lectures  on  European  Civilization,  by  the  Minister,  M. 
Guizot,  containing  no  incidents,  and,  save  one  or  two,  upon 
which  the  elegant  structure  is  reared,  no  facts.*  He  de- 
mands and  obtains  the  ru  (froj,  and  then  he  is  independent 
of  matter;  all  else  is  immaterial,  intangible,  eminently  In- 
tellectual, nothing  but  wide-spread,  comprehensive,  refining 
generalization.  From  an  examination  of  various  works 
immediately  by,  and  in  connection  with.  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
we  must  ascribe  it  in  some  measure  also  as  another  of  the 
results  of  his  labors.  The  historians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  seem  to  apply  the  inductive  method  to  this  species 
of  composition  as  strictly  as  possible.  How  different  from 
that  pursued  by  those  of  the  fifteenth.  Contrast  Macchia- 
velli,  who  particularly  excelled,  though  he  resembled  Taci- 
tus in  his  worst  features,  for  abruptness  and  brevity,  sacri- 
ficing clearness  and  good  taste ;  the  French  De  Thou, 
very  accurate  in  his  facts  and  with  a  Latinity  as  pure  as 
that  of  Erasmus;  Castiglione.t  who  presented  an  astonishing 

« As  well  as  we  can  remember,  about  three  main  ones :  1st.  The  barba- 
rian inroad  qpod  Rome.  2d.  The  modification  wrought  upon  civilization 
by  their  amalgamation  with  the  Roman.  3d.  Religion  and  the  church 
establishments;  unlike  the  nebular  hypothesis,  as  severally  referred  to 
by  Sir  Charles  Vivian  in  the  Vestiges,  in  Alexander  Von  Humbold's 
K02M02,  by  Cuvier  in  his  Fossil  Remains  and  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
in  M.  Brogmarie's  Traits  El^mentaire,  in  Good's  Book  of  Nature,  and 
more  recently  by  Nichol.  ThBy  account  for  every  thing  except  Jhe  primum 
mobile.    Ouizot  depends  upon  that  to  modify  the  remotest  consequent. 

t  So  much  so,  that  Ascham,in  recommending  his."  Cortegians,'*^  remarks; 
"  Which  book,  advisedly  read  and  diligently  followed,  one  year  at  home 
in  England,  would  do  young  gentlemen  more  good,  I  wiss,  than  three  years 
spent  abroad  in  Italy. *^Bnw^w^  np  of  Youths  Part  Isi.^  p.  322.   . 
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amount  of  information,  and  Davila  also,  yet  these  writers 
confined  themselves  to  the  mere  statement.  Perhaps  in  their 
endeavor  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  etherialize,  and  in  their 
antipathy  to  matter  of  the  ancient  school,  they  ran  into  the 
opposite  extreme. 

McKenzie  does  not  possess  exactly  these  peculiarities, 
yet  he  varies  just  as  much  from  the  usual  form.  His  wri- 
tings approximate  the  essay  as  closely  as  possible ;  there  is 
nothing  triflinor  or  light,  nothing  grotesque  or  ridiculous : 
the  imagery,  if  any,  is  secondary  as  a  mere  accident,  and 
they  are,  for  the  kind,  almost  as  severe  reading  as  Bishop 
Butler  himself.  Let  none  seek  here  for  excitement,  unless 
\ie  wades  through  sterner  stuff  than  the  trash  with  which 
steam  now  floods  our  land ;  there  is  no  jumping  to  the  end 
to  see  how  things  will  terminate,  or,  if  this  he  the  object, 
we  would  advise  that  none  such  attempt  it :  there  is  teem- 
ing through  it  food  for  reflection,  counsel  sage,  and  apo- 
thegms which  strike  in  every  line,  creating  dissatisfaction 
when  skimmed  lightly  over,  and  compelling  return  to  scruti- 
nize far  closer,  and  more  thoroughly  to  read,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest.  He  does  not  feed  sickly  sentimen- 
tality, nor  yet  witft  puritanic  repugnance,  to  moderate  cheer- 
fulness, does  he  *  forbid  the  play  of  fancy  or  proscribe  the 
sound  of  mirth.'  They  all  melt  with  the  warm  glow  of 
christian  charity,  and  point  to  the  great  object  of  mending 
the  morals. 

Henry  McKenzie  was  ushered  into  the  world  the  day 
that  Prince  Charles  Stewart  landed  (1745).  We  are  not 
like  the  garrulous  octogenarian,  in  every  case  a  laudator 
temporis  acti ;  but  this  recalls  to  our  mind  that  age  as  more 
prolific  of  great  men,  of  great  writers,  great  warriors  and 
statesmen,  than  any  other — greater  than  the  present  day  : 
from  1720  to  1780,  the  reign  of  the  2d  and  3d  Georges,  the 
Orleans  regency  and  Louis  XV.,  is  what  authors  call  the 
Augustan  age.  These  were  stirring  times  for  Europe  ;  the 
balance  of  power  was  about  to  be  determined  ;  her  States 
were  approaching  the  position  they  must  assume  as  ele- 
ments in  the  political  equilibrium  to  be  maintained ;  she 
was  in  commotion  and  the  occasion  brought  forth  men 
equal  to  the  need  ;  then  was  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind, 
nation  with  nation ;  as  in  the  concours  of  the  institute  of 
Prance,  mediocrity  was  nonenity — genius  and  talent  in 
every  department  were  demanded,  and  they  responded.    Her 
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warriors,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,*  Eugene,  and  in 
America,  Washington ;  in  the  departments  of  statesman- 
ship, oratory  and  diplomacy,  Chatham,t  and  E(urke,t  and 
Pitt,§  and  Fox  ;tl  in  that  of  literature,  Addison,  Pope,  But- 
ler, Gibbon,  Johnson,  Heine,  Clopstock,  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Hume  and  Montesquieu  ;1f  in  science,  Boerhave,  Linnaeus, 
Euler,  Priestly,  Davy,  Black,  Cavendish  and  Franklin  ;** 
then  history  records  her  greatest  deeds,  and  then  our  stand- 
ard works  were  made.  Ours  is  the  utilitarian  age ;  the  forty 
years  of  the  present  century  is  noticed  for  elegance,  orna- 
ment and  invention  ;tt  but  not,  as  the  former  period,  for 
force,  strength,  depth  and  endurance.  War  was  the  quick- 
ening power ;  the  events  of  '93tt  contributed  to  the  residence 
of  this  force  and  prepared  us  for  the  ultimate  consequence. 
For  now  it  is  peace,§§  Anglo-Saxon  energy  existsDll  and  it 
must  act  on,  in  quiet  or  in  strife.    In  regard  to  the  good 

•  Who  never  laid  siege  to  a  town  which  he  did  not  take,  or  fight  a  battle 
which  he  did  not  win. 

t  To  whom  may  be  attribnted  "  Copiam  Platonis,  vennstatem  Xeno- 
phontis,  suavitatem  Isocratis,  vim  Demosthenis,  propriam  et  poram  subti- 
litatem  Aristotelis." 

X  In  relation  to  the  French  revolution,  the  "  regicide  peace''  and  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings,  he  was  the  grandis  et  tragicos  orator— what  Cicero 
said  of  Solpicius. 

}  Tul  yai  a*ro  yXw(f (fij^  fjisXiro^  yXuxi  wv  f ssv  tiubt\ ! 

11  Like  Ct  M.  Scsevola— the  greatest  orator  among  the  civilians  and  the 
greatest  civilian  among  the  orators. 

If  We  must  include  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  treatise  on  the  "  Wiir 
ranks  as  one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  the  human  mind.  A  late  writer 
in  the  English  Quarterly  Review  says,  ''His  gigantic  specimens  of  theo- 
logical argument  are  brought  as  n6ar  to  perfection  as  we  may  expect  any 
human  composition  to  approach." 

**  To  show  how  he  was  appreciated,  Brougham  mentions,  that  when 
these  two  great  men,  speaking  of  Voltaire  and  Franklin,  shook  hands  in 
the  French  Academy,  one  universal  burst  of  applause  indicated  the  feelings 
of  the  Savans  around.  It  is  also  noticed  in  the  life  of  Mirabeau,  that  upon 
the  news  of  the  death  of  the  lightning-tamer,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
an  act  imprecedented,  suspended  exercises,  and  for  thirty  days  wore  the 
testimonials  of  sorrow. 

ft  Professor  Wilton  says  for  "  genius  !" 

::  No  doubt,  one  may  philosophically  trace  back  the  repose  that  en- 
sued upon  the  flight  of  Charles  X.,  the  three  days  revolution,  and  the 
coronation  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  the  gradual  succession  of  events  origina- 
ting in  1789. 

M  In  the  sense  in  which  war  is  here  characterized,  our  contest  with  Mex- 
ico scarcely  deserves  the  name.  Jt  is  a  distant  enterprise,  the  events  of 
which  are  exceedingly  interesting  as  news,  but  which  scarcely  has  a  per- 
ceptible influence  on  the  tone  of  manners  or  the  course  of  peaceful  pursuits 
at  nome. 

ilH  Alison. 
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effects  of  a  state  of  commotion  iu  giving  rise  to  such  endu- 
ring results,  we  might  exclaim  with  Juvenal  (versus  Messrs. 
Calhoun  and  Cobden)  nunc  patimur  longa  pads  mala. 
In  these  times  and  among  such  men  McKenzie  sprang  up, 
and  his  features  bear  the  modifying  impress.  He  was  arti- 
cled to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  business  of  the  exche- 
quer, aflerwards  went  to  London  to  study  the  modes  of 
English  exchequer  practice,  and  subsequently  filled  the 
responsible  oflBce  of  attorney  for  the  crown  in  his  native 
place.  Here  he  could  enter  upon  and  discuss  the  most  dry 
and  complicated  detail — it  did  not  prevent  him  from  pursu- 
ing his  literary  studies,  nor  force  him  to  bid  adieu  to  them, 
like  Blackstone  to  his  muse,  in  a  valedictory  stanza.  Not- 
withstanding the  vociferated  cry,  that  one  profession  re- 
quires the  sole  and  undivided  attention,  let  us  here  append 
a  modest  dissent,  and  say  with  Dr.  Clarke  that  "  it  conveys 
an  abominable  lie  ;''*  it  does  not,  like  the  single  production 
of  the  Rhodian  Agesander  and  his  sons,t  require  a  life-time — 
the  marvellous  fecundity  of  genius,  the  eager  intellect  and 
continual  labor  of  energetic  men,  in  a  life-time  of  applica- 
tion, can  accomplish  any  thing ;  each  is  adjuvant,  and  adds 
to  the  facility  for  acquiring  more ;  let  kindred  studies  be 
chosen,  or  those  not  diametrically  opposed ;  let  them  be 
organized  by  the  trained  mind,  and,  notwithstanding  appa- 
rent or  original  multiplicity  and  chaos,  confusion  will  be 
absent.  Witness  Dr.  Mason  Good,  working  upon  all  com- 
prehensive nature  herself,  and  piling  up  from  a  "  labyrinth 
of  confused  detail,"^  a  coherent  mass  from  which  all  draw : 
Lord  Bacon,  filling  every  office  in  the  ^ift  of  the  Virgin 
dueen,  and  yet  tearing  down  'and  building  up  whole  sys- 
tems; Newton,  whom  the  terraqueous  globe  did  not  con- 
fine, but  who,  going  beyond,  bound  down  to  rigorous  mathe- 
matical law  the  subtle  element,  determining  the  method  of 
fluxions,  propounding  gravitation  and  establishing  the  cal- 
culus ;§  Leonard  Euler,  at  one  time  memorizing  the  iBneid, 
at  all  times  with  old  History's  minutest  fact  at  his  command, 
producing  the  theory  of  the  wandering  star  and  the  erring 

•  Preface  to  Good's  Book  of  Nature. 

t  See  on  account  of  the  Laocoon,  by  Emmerson  in  his  chapters  on  the 
fine  arts,  from  the  antiquarian  Winkelman — characterized  by  Pliny  as 
"  opus  manibus  et  picture  et  staturise  preferendum." 

:  Burke. 

f  If  the  literati  of  all  ages  and  nations  could  meet  in  one  assembly » 
they  would  choose  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  (heir  President,"  sap  a  writer. 
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comet,— with  Maclaurin  and  the  elder  Bernonilli  wresting 
the  prize  from  the  Academy  at  Paris  ;*  Cuvier,  proving  that 
each  department  was  not  only  subservient  but  necessary  to 
all ;  Buffon,  identical  with  him ;  Arago,  the  adviser  of  all 
France  ;t  among  other  living  men,  there  is  that  greatest  of 
comparative  anatomists,  Mx.  Owen,t  who  embraces  the  past 
and  the  present,  anti  and  post-diluvian  ;  Lord  Brougham, 
for  variety  of  attainments,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
men,  the  powerful  orator  and  the  accurate  scholar,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  lore,  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem times.  Or  passine  further  back,  Caesar,  a  general,  a 
statesman,  an  orator  and  a  scholar,  among  men,  second  to 
Columbus ;  Cicero,  with  his  hundred  volumes,  his  extraor- 
dinary achievements,  his  varied  perfections ;  Varro,  of  whom 
saith  St.  Augustine,  "  When  I  see  how  much  Varro  wrote, 
I  wonder  much  that  ever  he  had  any  leisure  to  read,  and 
when  I  see  how  much  he  read,  I  wonder  much  that  ever  he 
had  any  leisure  to  write."§  Yet  they  were  not,  by  this 
means,  incapacitated  for  btisiness^  so  ycleped  by  those  pri- 
ding themselves  on  paucity  or  ignorance,  but  were  promi- 
nent in  all.  If  diversity  were  to  intimidate  such  men,  as 
well  might  the  Castilian  lawyer  despair  of  a  critical  ac- 

S[uaintance  with  the  voluminous  mass  of  legislation  in  the 
orm  of  municipal  charters,  Roman  codes,  Parliamentary 
statutes  and  royal  ordinances  ;||  or  Justinian  and  Tribonian, 
in  that  labor  of  labors,  the  digests  of  Roman  law,  the  Pan- 
dects, the  Edicts,  the  Novels;  the  promptings  written  in  the 
heart  of  such  men  corresponded  with  the  advice  written 
over  the  school  of  Isocrates :  "  eav  rig  ^iXofwt^ij^,  s(fs  icohiiMi&ss," 

*  Some  idea  of  the  uniyersality  of  his  atttainments  may  be  obtained  from 
his  Letters  to  a  German  Princess.  2d  vol.  Harper's  Family  Library,  where 
a  curioas  instance  is  related  of  his  wonderful  powers  of  analysis  and  ab- 
straction. 

t  We  have  just  seen  the  ''American  in  Paris  daring  the  Winter/'  by  Jules 
Janin,  well  known  as  the  exquisite  biographer  and  PeuUletmist,  in  corro- 
boration: "What  a  singular,  incredible  life !  to  follow  at  the  same  time 
the  coarse  of  the  planets  above,  and  the  movements  of  popular  passions 
below;  to  have  one's  head  in  the  clouds,  by  the  side  of  the  stars,  and  one's 
feet  in  tumults ;  to  predict  the  arrival  of  the  comets,  wandering  through 
space,  and  to  suffer  one's-self  to  be  led  by  popular  favor,  that  wind  which 
blows  at  random...^uch  is  the  two-fold  life  of  M.  Arago."  He  is  the  counsel- 
lor and  oracle  of  the  Frenchman. 

t  See  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  1845—"  He  is  one  of  the  hard 
workers,  accomplishing  libraries  in  a  year." 

I  At  eighty  he  had  written  190  works. 

II  Prescotfs  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
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or  reserved  its  impulse  from  a  conviction  ol  the  saperiority 
ever  vouchsafed  to  greater  knowledge :  "  ovro^  f^ev  itavagitfrf 
Jcfawo^  «'avra  voijcei ;  the  present  age  rfcmand*  universality, 
and  he  who  negflects  this  is  a  unit.  We  now  look  upon  the 
hoard  collected  in  the  gatherings  of  centuries ;  classification, 
generalization  and  induction  grapple  it  with  giant  hands, 
surround,  subdue  and  impress  it  to  use ;  let  him  not  despair 
who  uses  these.  In  connection  with  the  above  and  in 
defence  of  literary  pursuits,  we  will  introduce  the  argu- 
mentative and  very  powerful  essay  of  McKenzie,  to  which 
we  invite  particular  attention.* 

''Among  the  cautions  which  prudence  and  worldly  wisdom  incol* 
cate  on  the  young,  or  at  least  arooog  those  sober  truths  which  expe- 
rience oflen  pretends  to  have  acquired,  is  that  danger  which  is  said 
to  result  from  the  pursuit  of  letters  and  of  science,  in  men  destined 
for  the  labors  of  business,  or  the  active  exertions  of  professional  life. 
The  abstraction  of  learning,  the  speculations  of  science,  and  the  vi- 
sionary excursions  of  fancy,  are  fatal,  it  is  said,  to  the  steady  pursuit 
of  common  objects,  to  the  habits  of  plodding  industry  which  ordins^ 
business  demands.  The  fineness  of  mind,  which  is  created  or  in- 
creased by  the  study  of  letters,  or  the  admiration  of  the  arls^  is  sup- 
posed to  incapacitate  a  man  for  the  drudgery  by  which  professional 
eminence  is  gained  ;  as  a  nicely  tempered  edge,  applied  to  a  coarse 
and  rugged  material,  is  unable  to  perform  what  a  more  common  in- 
strument would  have  successfully  achieved.  A  young  man  destined 
for  law  or  commerce,  is  advised  to  look  only  into  his  folio  of  prece- 
dents, or  his  method  of  book-keeping  *  and  idulness  is  pointed  to  his 
homage,  as  that  benevolent  goddess,  under  whose  protection  the 
favors  oi*  station,  and  the  blessings  of  opulence,  are  to  be  attained ; 
while  learning  and  genius  are  proscribed  as  leading  their  votaries  to 
barren  indigence,  and  meritea  neglect.  In  doubting  the  truth  of 
these  assertions,  1  think  I  shall  not  entertain  any  hurtful  degree  of 
scepticism,  because  the  general  current  of  opinion  seems,  of  late 
years,  to  have  set  too  strongly  in  the  contrary  direction ;  and  we 
may  endeavor  to  prop  the  failing  cause  of  literature,  without  being 
accused  of  blameable  or  dangerous  partiality. 

"  In  the  examples  which  memory  and  experience  produce,  of  idle- 
ness, of  dissipation,  and  of  poverty,  brought  on  by  an  indulgence  of 
literary  or  poetical  enthusiasm,  the  evidence  must  necessarily  be  on 
one  side  of  the  question  only.  Of  the  few  whom  learning  or  genius 
have  led  astray,  the  ill  success  or  the  ruin  is  marked  by  the  celebrity 
of  the  sufferer.  Of  the  many  who  have  been  as  dull  as  thev  were 
profligate,  and  as  ignorant  as  they  were  poor,  the  fate  is  unknown, 
from  the  insignificance  of  those  by  whom  it  was  endured.    If  we 

*  We  have  since  noticed  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Electic  Mag- 
azine for  1846,  also  sustaining  the  opinions  expressed  above.  The  motto 
of  the  author  of  Charles  V.  was  "  Vita  sine  Uteris  mors." 
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may  reason  d  priori  on  the  matter,  the  chances  I  think,  should  be  on 
the  side  of  literature, 

"  In  young  minds  of  any  vivacity,  there  is  a  natural  aversion  to 
the  drudgery  of  business,  which  is  seldom  overcome,  till  the  etifer 
vescence  of  youth  is  allayed  by  the  progress  of  time  and  habit,  or 
till  that  very  warmth  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  their  profession,  by 
the  opening  prospects  of  ambition  or  emolument  From  this  tyran- 
ny as  youth  conceives  it,  of  attention  and  of  labor,  relief  is  common- 
ly sought  from  some  favorite  avocation  or  amusement,  for  which  a 
young  man  either  finds  or  steals  a  portion  of  his  time  ;  either  pa- 
tiently plods  through  his  task,  in  expectation  of  its  approach,  or  an- 
ticipates its  arrival,  by  deserting  his  work  before  the  legal  period  for 
amusement  has  arrived.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned,  whether  the 
most  innocent  of  these  amusements  is  either  so  honorable  or  so 
safe,  as  the  avocations  of  learning  or  of  science.  Of  minds  unin- 
formed and  gross,  when  youthful  spirits  agitate,  but  fancy  and  feel- 
ing have  no  power  to  impel,  the  amusements  will  generally  be 
either  boisterous  or  effeminate,  will  either  dissipate  their  attention  or 
weaken  their  force.  The  employment  of  a  young  man's  vacant 
hours  is  oflen  too  little  attended  to  by  those  rigid  masters,  who  ex- 
act the  most  scrupulous  observance  of  the  periods  destined  for  busi- 
ness. The  waste  of  time  is  undoubtedly  a  very  calculable  loss ;  but 
(tie  waste  or  the  depravation  of  mind  is  a  Iqss  of  a  much  higher  de- 
nomination. The  votary  of  study,  or  the  enthusiast  of  fancy,  may 
incur  the  first ;  but  the  latter  will  be  incurred  chiefly  by  him  whom 
ignorance,  or  want  of  imagination,  has  left  to  the  grossness  of  mere 
sensual  enjoyment 

"In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  love  of  letters  is  friendly  to  sober 
manners  and  virtuous  conduct,  which  in  every  profession  is  the  road 
to  success  and  to  respect  Without  adopting  the  common-place  re- 
flections against  some  particular  departments,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  in  mere  men  of  business,  there  is  a  certain  professional  rule  of 
ri^ht,  which  is  not  always  honorable,  and  though  meant  to  be  selfish, 
very  seldom  profits.  A  superior  education  generally  corrects  this, 
by  opening  the  mind  to  diflferent  motives  of  action,  to  the  feelings  of 
delicacy,  the  sense  of  honor,  and  a  contempt  of  wealth,  when  earn- 
ed by  a  desertion  of  those  principles. 

"  The  moral  beauty  of  those  dispositions  m^,  perhaps,  rather 
provoke  the  smile,  than  excite  the  imitation  of  mere  men  of  business 
and  the  world.  But  I  will  venture  to  tell  them,  that,  even  on  their 
own  principles,  they  are  mistaken.  The  qualities  which  they  some- 
times prefer  as  more  calculated  for  pushing  a  young  man's  way  in 
life,  seldom  attain  the  end  in  contemplation,  of  which  they  are  not 
so  nice  about  the  means.  This  is  strongly  exemplified  by  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  many,  who  from  their  earliest  youth,  had  acquired  the  high- 
est reputation  for  sharpness  and  cunning.  Those  trickish  qualities 
look  to  small  advantage  unfairly  won,  rather  than  to  great  ones  hon- 
orably attained.  The  direct,  the  open,  and  the  candid,  are  the 
surest  road  to  success  in  every  department  of  life.  It  needs  a  cer^ 
tain  superior  degree  of  ability  to  perceive  and  to  adopt  this ;  mean 
and  uninformed  minds  seize  on  corners,  which  they  cultivate  with 
narrow  views  to  very  little  advantage ;  enlarged  and  well-informed 
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minds  embrace  great  and  honorable  objects ;  and  if  they  fail  of  ob- 
taining them,  are  liable  to  none  of  those  pangs  which  rankle  in  the 
bosom  of  artifice  defeated,  or  of  cunning  over-matched. 

"  To  the  improvement  of  our  faculties,  as  well  as  of  our  principles, 
the  love  of  letters  appear  to  be  favorable.  Letters  require  a  certain 
sort  of  application,  though  of  a  kind  perhaps  very  different  from 
that  which  business  would  recommend.  Granting  that  they  are  un- 
profitable in  themselves,  as  that  word  is  used  in  the  language  of  the 
world ;  yet,  as  developing  the  powers  of  thought  and  reflection,  they 
may  be  an  amusement  of  some  use,  as  those  sports  of  children,  in 
which  numbers  are  used,  familiarize  them  to  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic. They  give  room  (or  the  exercise  of  that  discernment,  that 
comparison  of  objects,  that  distinction  of  causes,  which  is  to  increase 
the  skill  of  the  physician,  to  guide  the  speculation  of  the  merchant, 
and  to  promnt  the  argument  of  the  lawyer ;  and  though  some  pro- 
fessions employ  but  very  few  faculties  of  the  mind,  yet  there  is  scarce 
any  branch  of  business  in  which  a  man  who  can  think  will  not  excel 
him  who  can  only  labor.  We  shall  accordingly  find,  in  many  de- 
partments where  learned  information  seemed  of  all  qualities  the  least 
necessary,  that  those  who  possessed  it  in  a  decree  above  their  fel- 
lows, have  found  from  that  very  circumstance,  the  road  to  eminence 
and  to  wealth. 

"  But  I  must  often  repeat  that  wealth  does  not  necessarily  create 
happiness,  nor  confer  dignity ;  a  truth  which  it  may  be  thought  de- 
clamation to  insist  on,  but  which  the  present  time  seems  particularly 
to  require  being  told.  The  influx  of  foreign  riches,  and  of  foreign 
luxury,  which  this  country  has  of  late  experienced,  has  almost  lev- 
elled ^verv  distinction  but  that  of  money  among  us.  The  crest  of 
noble  or  illustrious  ancestry  has  sunk  before  the  sudden  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  in  vulgar  hands ;  but  that  were  little,  had  not  the  ele- 
gance of  manners,  had  not  the  dignity  of  deportment,  had  not  the 
pride  of  virtue,  which  used  to  characterize  some  of  our  hiffh-bom 
names,  given  way  to  that  tide  of  fortune  which  has  lifted  the  low,  the 
illiterate  and  unfeeling,  into  stations  of  which  they  were  unworthy. 
Learning  and  genius  have  not  always  resisted  the  torrent ;  but  I 
know  no  bulwark  better  calculated  to  resist  it  The  love  of  letters 
is  connected  with  an  independence  and  delicacy  of  mind,  which  is  a 
great  preservative  against  that  servile  homage  which  abject  men 
pay  to  fortune ;  and  there  is  a  certain  classical  pride  which,  from  the 
society  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  Cicero  and  Atticus,  looks  down  with 
an  honest  disdain  on  the  wealth-blown  insects  of  modern  times,  nei- 
ther enlightened  by  knowledge,  nor  ennobled  by  virtue.  The  non 
omnis  mortar  of  the  poet,  draws  on  futurity  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  present ;  and  even  in  the  present,  those  avenues  of  more  refined 
pleasure,  which  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  of  fancy,  and  of  feel- 
ing, opens  to  the  mind,  give  to  the  votary  of  science,  a  real  superior- 
ity of  enjoyment  in  what  he  possesses,  and  free  him  from  much  of 
that  envy  and  regret  which  less  cultivated  spirits  feel  from  their 
wants. 

"  In  the  possession,  indeed,  of  what  he  has  attained,  in  that  rest 
and  retirement  from  his  labors,  with  the  hopes  of  which  his  fatiffuei 
were  lightened  and  his  cares  were  soothea,  the  mere  man  of  busi- 
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nesB  frequently  undergoes  eufieriog,  instead  of  finding  enjoyment. 
To  be  busy,  as  one  ought,  is  an  easy  art ;  but  to  know  how  to  be 
idle,  is  a  very  superior  accomplishment  This  difficulty  is  much  in- 
creased with  persons,  to  whom  the  habit  of  employment  has  made 
some  active  exertions  necessary ;  who  cannot  sleep  contented  in  tlie 
torpor  of  indolence,  or  amuse  themselves  with  those  lighter  trifles, 
in  which  he,  who  inherited  idleness  as  he  did  foriune,  Irom  his  an- 
cestors, has  been  accustomed  to  find  amusement  The  miseries  and 
mortifications  of  the  *  retired  pleasures'  of  men  of  business,  have 
been  more  frequently  matter  of  speculation  to  tlie  novelist,  and  of 
ridicule  to  the  wit  But  he  who  has  mined  general  knowledse  with 
professional  skill,  and  literary  amusement  witli  professional  labor, 
will  have  some  stock  wherewith  to  support  him  in  idleness,  some 
spring  for  his  mind  when  unbent  from  business,  some  employment 
for  those  hours  which  retirement  or  solitude  has  left  vacant  and  un- 
occupied. Independence  in  the  use  of  one's  time,  is  not  the  least 
valuable  species  of  freedom.  This  liberty  the  man  oi'  letters  enjoys  ; 
while  the  ignorant  and  the  illiterate  oflen  retire  from  the  thraldom 
of  business,  only  to  become  the  slaves  of  languor,  intemperance  or 
vice. 

"  But  the  situation  in  which  the  advanta^res  of  that  endowment  of 
mind  which  letters  bestows,  are  chiefly  conspicuous,  in  old  age,  when 
a  man's  society  is  necessarily  circumscribed,  and  his  powers  of  ac- 
tive enjoyment  are  unavoidably  diminished.  Unfit  for  the  bustle  of 
affairs  and  the  amusements  of^  his  youth,  an  old  man,  if  he  has  no 
source  of  mental  emotion  or  employment,  oflen  settles  into  the  ffloom 
of  melancholy  and  peevishness,  or  petrifies  his  feelings  by  habitual 
intoxication.  From  an  old  ihan  whose  gratifications  were  solely  de- 
rived from  those  sensual  appetites  which  time  has  blunted,  or  from 
those  trivial  amusements  or  which  youtli  only  can  share,  age  has  cut 
off  almost  every  source  of  enjoyment.  But  to  him  who  has  stored 
bis  mind  with  the  information,  and  can  still  employ  it  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  letters^  this  blank  of  life  is  admirably  fiflled  up.  He  acts,  he 
thinks  and  he  feels,  with  that  literary  world  whose  society  he  can  at 
all  times  enjoy.  There  is  perhaps  no  state  more  capable  of  comfb't 
to  ourselves,  or  more  attractive  of  veneration  from  others,  than  that 
which  such  an  old  age  affords ;  it  is  then  the  twilight  of  the  passions, 
when  they  are  mitigated  but  not  extinguished,  and  spread  tneir  gen- 
tle influence  over  the  evening  of  our  days,  in  alliance  with  reason 
and  in  amity  with  virtue.     ** 

"  Nor  perhaps,  if  fairlv  estimated,  are  the  little  polish  and  com- 
placencies of  social  life  less  increased  by  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
than  the  enjoyment  of  solitary  or  retired  leisure.  To  the  politeness 
of  form  and  the  ease  of  manner,  business  is  naturally  unfavorable, 
because  business  looks  to  the  use,  not  the  decoration  of  things.  But 
the  man  of  business  who  has  cultivated  letters,  will  commonly  have 
soflened  his  feelings,  if  he  has  not  smoothed  his  manners  or  polished 
his  address.  He  may  be  awkward,  but  will  seldom  be  rude ;  may 
trespass  in  the  ignorance  of  ceremonial,  but  will  seldom  offend 
against  the  substantial  rules  of  civility. 

*<In  conversation,  the  pedantry  of  profession  unavoidably  insinu- 
ates itself  among  men  orevery  calling.  The  lawyer,  the  merchant, 
[*the  planter,']  and  the  solaier,  (this  last,  perhaps,  from  obvious 
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enough  causes,  the  most  of  the  three,)  naturally  slide  into  the  accus- 
tomed train  of  thinking  and  the  accustomed  style  of  conversation. 
The  pedantry  of  the  man  of  learning  is  generally  the  most  tolerable 
and  tne  least  tiresome  of  any ;  and  he  who  has  mined  a  certain  por- 
tion of  learning  with  his  ordinary  profession,  has  generally  correct- 
ed, in  a  considerable  degree,  the  abstraction  of  the  one  and  the 
coarseness  of  the  other. 

**  In  the  more  important  relations  of  society,  in  the  closer  inter- 
course of  friends,  of^  husband,  and  of  father,  that  superior  delicacy 
and  re6nement  of  feeling  which  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  bestows, 
heighten  affection  into  sentiment,  and  mingle  with  such  connections, 
a  dignity  and  tenderness,  which  gives  its  dearest  value  to  our  exist- 
ence. In  fortunate  circumstances,  those  feelings  enhance  prosperity; 
but  in  the  decline  of  fortune,  as  in  the  decline  of  life,  their  innuence 
and  importance  are  chiefly  felt.  They  smooth  the  harshness  of  ad- 
versity, and  on  the  brow  of  misfortune  print  that  languid  smile, 
which  their  votaries  would  often  not  exchange  for  the  broadest 
mirth  of  those  unfeeling  prosperous  men,  who  possess  good  fortune, 
but  have  not  a  heart  for  nappmess." 

McKenzie  excelled  in  each, and  his  honors  have  descended 
to  his  son,  the  present  Sir  Joshua.  Among  the  miscella- 
neous productions  of  our  author,  we  mention  the  White 
Hypocrite,  a  comedy,  and  a  tragedy  called  the  Spanish  Fa- 
ther, which  was  well  received,  though  Mr.  Garrick  pro- 
nounced the  catastrophe  too  shocking  for  the  modern  stage. 
He  wrote  a  memoir  on  German  tragedy  and  some  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Gaelic  poetry,  legendary  poems  and  Highland 
ballads ;  enriched  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety by  an  elegant  tribute  to  his  friend,  Judge  Abercombie, 
and,  like  Stewart,  wrote  an  ingenious  theory  of  dreams  ;* 
by  the  persuasion  of  Lord  Melville,  he  wrote  a  political 
tract  entitled  "the  Proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of  1784," 
which  received  the  sanction  of,  and  was  corrected  by,  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  he  prepared  a  life  of  the  blind  poet.  Dr.  Blacklock, 
for  the  support  of  his  widow  ;  bu<,  above  all,  we  desire  to 
see  his  life  of  John  Home,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1745,  but  otherwise  well  known  as  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  tragedy,  Douglas.  There  were  some  inci- 
dents connected  with  this  that  no  doubt  afforded  McKenzie 
an  excellent  field  for  display,  as  its  author  was  much  perse- 
cuted, and  forced  to  resign  his  living  for  composing  such  a 
piece.    On  which  occasion  the  historian,  Robertson,  is  said 


♦  Stewart  wrote  his  at  twenty,  and  it  was  incorporated  in  his  "  Philoso- 
phy," published  when  he  was  forty.    See  note  to  tnat  work. 
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^e  given  a  fine  exhibition  of  his  character.*  Speaking 
iKeuzie's  Life  of  Home,  Wilson,  in  his  convivial  and 
il  conversations,  attached  to  Blackwood's  Magi^ine, 
ms  our  opinion  in  this  strong  language : 

Uer,    What  is  youropioion  of  John  Home  as  a  poet? 

rth,    I  think  nobody  can  bestow  too  much  praise  on  Douglas. 

has  been  no  English  tragedy  worthy  of  the  name  since  it 
ed.  'Tis  a  noble  piece — beautifully  and  loflily  written ;  but, 
11,  the  principal  merit  is  in  the  charming  old  story  itself.  Dou- 
the  only  true  forerunner  of  the  Scotch  imaginative  literature 
own  age.  Home's  other  tragedies  are  all  very  indifferent — 
f  them  quite  bad.  Mr.  McKenzie  should  not  hare  disturbed 
umbers. 

lUr.    The  natural  partiality  of  friendship  and  affection. 
rt?L    Surely ;  and  it  is  most  delightful  to  read  his  memoir, 
for  its  overaowing  with  that  fine  strain  of  sentiments.    He  is, 
Bian,  *  the  last  of  all  his  race,'  and  talks  of  his  peers  as  they 

be  talked  of.    One  may  diner  from  his  opinions  here  and 
»ut  there  is  a  halo  over  the  whole  surface  of  his  language, 
me  a  very  pathetic  work. 
Uer,    McKenzie  is  himself  a  very  ffreat  author. 
'th.    A  discovery  indeed,  Mr.  BuIIerl     Henry  McKenzie. 
ne  of  the  most  original  in  thought  and  splendid  In  fancy  and 
in  expression  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  line  of  our  wor- 
He  will  live  as  long  as  our  tongue,  or  longer. 
^ier.    Which  of  his  works  do  you  like  best  7 
"ih,    Julia  de  Roubign§  and  the  stohy  of  La  Roche.    I  thought 
n  had  been  long  extinct,  till  Adam  iBlair  came  out,  d^c.  &^." 

tie  ''  Man  of  Feeling,"  the  chapters  are  broken  and 
intary,  with  just  enough  connection  to  give  it  a  natu- 
>earance,  and  support  the  deception  of  the  author's 
'  acting  in  the  capacity  of  editor.  The  story  is  filled 
leart-rending  episodes,  all  representing  the  feelings 
ed  to  be  conveyed,  no  doubt  selected  by  McKenzie  m 
o  indulge  his  peculiar  turn  of  sentiment,  and  give 
)  what  his  style  is  best  suited  to  expr^.  They  are 
)s,  soonest  producing  in  men  of  ordinary  sensibilities, 
rwhelming,  conscience-sickening  sense  of  what  they 
ch  admire  in  others.  He  portrays  an  individual 
,  we  should  say  morbidly,  alive  to  the  little  sufiSsrings 
e  more  callous  pass  unheeded,  and  which  in  him  are 
;tive  of  the  intensest  enjoyment ;  his  sympathies  ap- 
to  weakness,  at  first  glance  resembling  sentimentality, 

'  Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Gtorge 
tide  "  RobcrtsoD." 

9  VOL.  XIII.— NO.  26. 
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that  is  of  an  unhealthy  hue,  which  disgusts ;  his  was  more 
assimilated  to  goodness,  a  goodness  which,  in  its  yielding 
simplicity,  in  a  male,  is  perhaps  blameable — for  he  was 
always  inclined  to  look  at  the  most  favorable  side,  and, 
until  acts  proved  the  reverse,  gave  one  credit  for  more  than 
was  deserved,  and  this  was  so  natural  that  it  frequently 
subjected  him  to  the  imposition  of  the  reprobate  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact;  but  his  conduct  indicates  high  resolve 
when  occasion  demands  the  bearing  of  a  man.  We  have 
no  room  here  for  extracts,  but  will  refer  to  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages :  viz.,  the  Interview  with  the  Cu- 
rate, p.  20 ;  Bashlulness  and  modesty ;  the  Man  of  Feeling 
in  love,  p.  26 ;  the  Story  of  Emily  Atkinson,  the  prostitute, 
p.  49 ;  the  Maniac  Girl,  p.  38 ;  and  the  melancholy  death 
of  Harley,  p.  96.  Neither  Richardson  nor  Marmontel  are 
on  the  title  page ;  but  McKenzie  can  ope  the  sacred  source 
of  sympathetic  tears  full  as  well  as  they.  An  objection  is 
nuide  to  this  species  of  excitement :  it  increaseth  sorrow, 
and  sorrow  involves  as  well  the  past  as  the  present;*  it 
sometimes  recalls  what  might  be  evaded  by  sacrifice  of 
feeling ;  it  opens  well-springs  lon^  shut,  perhaps  happy  in 
their  closure,  and  which,  by  their  potency,  would  let  in 
woes  unnumbered;  troubles  befall  enough  and  through 
necessity, — shall  we  increase  their  power  by  indulging  sen- 
sibility, or  blunt  their  force  by  closing  the  avenues  of  en- 
trance ?  But  the  one  bears  relation  to  nobility  and  gentle- 
ness, the  other  to  selfishness  and  degradation  ;  this  elicits 
admiration,  that  demands  reproof;  ye  are  welcome  to  your 
sternness  and  cynicism ;  we  prefer  the  sympathies,  the  feel- 
ing heart  touched  by  the  softest  sorrow,  the  finer  thoughts, 
the  thrilling  sense,  the  electric  look,  that  waking  into  life 
each  silent  spring  in  unison  with  suffering,  elevates  and 
adorns.  Nor  do  we  think  one  is  more  weak  when  danger 
threatens  and  resolve  is  requisite ;  it  is  a  moral  feeling,  and 
morality  has  power,  as  woman,  in  her  weakness  exhibits 
strength,  that,  by  its  very  impulse,  accomplishes  what  brute 
force  could  not  avail. 

This  book  was  the  subject  of  a  remarkable  literary  theft. 
A  clergyman  transcribed  the  whole  in  manuscript,  copied  ' 

•  "  Sorrow,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "is  Uie  sense  of  a  present  evil,"  "it  in- 
Tolves  past  and  present." 
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out  with  interlineations,  erasures  and  corrections,  and  Mc- 
Kenzie's  publishers  were  compelled  to  expose  him. 

Over  against  this  is  the  "  Man  of  the  World."  We  refer 
to  a  few  chapters  ftom  the  beginning,  which  would  intro- 
duce some  of  the  personals  and  exhibit  the  power  of  the 
author.  Such  was  the  Father,  a  man  whom  *'  not  e'en  cri- 
tics criticised," 

"  Who  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way." 

A  perfect  counterpart  to  him  of  Auburn,  or  the  one  des- 
cribed by  Cowper,  or  by  McKenzie  himself  in  the  Lounger.* 
Advice  as  good  as  Chesterfield's,  or  Chatham's,  or  Mrs.  El- 
lis'. A  daughter,  rivaling  that  greatest  of  her  sex,  Isabella 
of  Araf^on,  living  in  a  moral  atmosphere  that  drove  afar 
each  thin^  of  sin  and  guiltt  The  son  is  gradually  allured 
from  the  paths  of  innocence  and  rectitude  by  the  consum- 
mate villany  and  duplicity  of  Sir  Thomas  Syndall,  who, 
inferior  in  the  finer  traits  of  character,  possessed  all  the  in- 
fluence to  evil  attributed  to  Hastings  in  the  Last  of  the  Ba- 
rons.! 

*       *       *       *       Histoogue 

Dropp'd  manna,  and  could  make  the  worse  appear 

The  better  reason  to  perplex  and  dash  maturest  counsel. 

The  brother  is  ultimately  sent  to  Botany  Bay  which  pre- 
cedes the  destruction  of  the  sister,  the  record  of  whose  fall 
is  contained  in  chap,  xxiit.  The  old  man  goes  to  his  grave 
broken  hearted ;  the  reckless  villain  by  the  various  triumphs 
of  eflfrontery,  goes  on  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires, 
and  imitates  the  crime  of  Dionysius  by  concerting  attempts 
against  a  female,  who  proves  to  be  his  daughter ;  while 
the  serpent-haired  furies  of  remorse  are  upon  him,  he  is 
stabbed  by  the  son  of  old  Annesly,  who  had  returned  and 
was  acting  on  the  defensive,  thus  allowing  a  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  development  of  the  characters.  We  can 
not  say  much  for  any  ingenuity  or  cunningly  devised  ma- 
chinery in  this  work;  it  is  not  complicated,  and  the  dramatis 
personae  are  few.  The  rule  of  Lord  Kames  in  re^rd  to 
narration  is  strictly  followed,§  the  unity  of  action  is  pre- 

•  Time  Piece,  p.  60.  Papers  from  the  LonDj?er,  No.  40,  p.  122.  See  al«o 
Chatham's  Letters  to  his  sun  and  Mrs.  Ellis*  Daughters  of  England. 

t  PrescoU's  **  Ferdinand  and  Isabella."  Descnption  of  the  latter  during 
youth. 

I  See  that  remarkable  interview  between  HaMings  and  Nicholas  Alwyn. 

I  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  ii,  p.  257. 
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served,  each  chapter  makes  a  link  and  produces  some  image 
requisite  and  necessary  to  the  catastrophe,  either  by  advancing 
or  retarding  it;  the  images  are  distinct  and  lively,  and  their 
completeness  transports  the  reader  and  converts  him  into  a 
spectator ;  the  characters  are  drawn  with  the  accuracy  of 
a  Tacitus,  the  portraits  are  natural,  with  not  a  feature  want- 
ing or  misplaced,  the  ideal  presence  is  so  finely  expressed 
as  almost  to  appear  actual,  so  little  being  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation, that  we  may  notice  a  great  paiicity  of  ornament  ] 
the  words  are  suited  to  the  feelings  intended  tabe  expres- 
sed— McKenzie's  forte — a  simple  unaffected  tale  of  nature. 
This  correspondence  of  sense  and  sound  may  be  attained 
even  in  prose.  Swift  did  it  to  perfection ;  we  have  noticed  one 
or  two  not  referred  to,  in  which  this  may  be  easily  observed. 

"  Still  bIowIv  pasee^  the  melancholy  day 
And  still  the  stranger  wist  not  where  to  stray." 

"  That  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame 
By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretched  limbs." 

"  Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 
Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take." 

All  are  acquainted  with  the  more  remarkable  examples 
in  the  writings  of  the  poets  ;  for  instance, 

"  Not  so  whep  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main.' 

"  Quadrupedante  pulrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum,  &c." 

In  the  highly  tragic  tale  of  Julia  de  Roubifrnd,  the  des- 
tructive catastrophe  is  produced  in  a  manner  too  revolting, 
we  should  think,  for  the  delusion  which  even  the  elasticity 
of  the  imagination  will  allow.  It  was  constructed  after 
the  advice  of  Lord  Kames  to  correct  the  common  fault  in 
plays  where  the  "  distress  of  the  piece  is  made  to  turn  upon 
the  designing  villany  of  the  dramatis  personse."  In  writ* 
ing  most  tragedies  the  principle  of  Aristotle^s  definition 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient — "  That  by  means  of  pity  and 
terror  it  refines  and  purifies  in  us  all  sorts  of  passions."  A 
subject  best  fitted  for  tragedy  according  to  the  author  first 
alluded  to,  is  where  a  man  has  himself  been  the  cause  of 
his  misfortunes,  not  so  as  to  be  deeply  guilty  or  altogether 
innocent ;  the  misfortune  must  be  occasioned  by  a  fault  in- 
cident to  human  nature,  and  therefore  is  some  degree  venial ; 
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'^sucb  misfortunes  call  forth  the  social  affections  and  warm- 
ly interest  the  spectator."  In  this  tale  the  characters  are 
all  naturally  virtuous,  and  the  catastrophe  arises  from  mor- 
bid, though  innocent  indulgence.  In  Julia  we  become 
deeply  interested  from  her  self-sacrificing  filial  aflTection, 
which  induces  her  to  marry  a  nobleman,  a  man  of  keen 
sensibility,  fine  sense  of  honor,  and  withal,  jealous  and 
quick  in  quarrel ;  she  afterwards  rather  incautiously  indul- 
ges  the  revival  of  an  affection  previously  sacrificed  in  obe- 
dience to  the  wishes  of  her  father.  As  Bulwer  says,  '^  'twas 
the  fatal  influence  of  an  affection  born  of  the  imagination, 
sinister,  equivocal,  ominous, — but  irresistible ;"  anashe  ful- 
filled her  destiny ;  comparative  trifles  aided  the  confirmation 
in  the  mind  of  the  suspicious  husband,  and  they  both  fall 
victims  to  an  untoward  concatenation  of  circumstances: 
the  wife  through  the  violence  of  the  husband,  and  the  latter 
from  the  effects  of  his  own  remorse.  All  this  is  conducted 
in  a  series  of  letters  written  with  admirable  force  and  deli- 
cacfy.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  We  could  not  compare  them  with  Lady  Mary 
Montague's,  or  Pope's,  or  Byron's,  or  the  elegant  womanly 
epistles  of  Julia  Mannering.  McKenzie's  are  all  expressive 
of  the  deepest  feeling ;  honor,  love  and  jealousy  are  the 
themes,  and  the  action  is  as  strong  as  the  passions  are 
deep.* 

In  the  Papers  from  the  Lounger  and  Mirror,  first  read 
before  a  society  of  literary  men,  that  nujrsery  of  orators  so 
well  described  by  Lever,  we  have  a  series  of  essays  like 
those  in  the  Spectator,  calculated  to  restrain  what  Juvenal 
portrays  and  condemns. 

♦    *    ♦    ♦    saevior  armis 

Luzuria  incubuit  victumqae  ulciscitur. 

He  gained  from  these,  the  epithet  of  the  Northern  Addison. 
They  are  more  pungent  ana  just  as  natural  and  pleasant  as 
Groldsmith's ;  as  eloquent  and  beautiful  for  their  kind,  as 
the  Homilies  of  the  Golden-mouthed  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

That  we  may  not  like  Solis  be  condemned  as  a  whole- 
sale encomiast,  we  will  strive  to  be  for  once  anti-laudatory. 
As  the  disciple  of  the  old  philosophy  esteemed  science  de- 

•  We  wiU  refer  among  others  to  Letters  zlv.  of  Julia  and  Maria,  xlrii. 
zzziz.  and  Montaaban's  to  Segarva. 

9*  . 
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&;raded  by  application  to  the  arts, — that  men  roust  stoop 
nroni  speculation  to  practice, — that  to  be  useful  was  to  be 
vulgar,* — so  McKenzie,  by  hjs  dearth  of  facts,  his  absolute 
want  of  information,  is  open  to  reprehension  ;  he  despises 
material  tangible  circumstance  as  much  as  the  immaterial- 
ist ;  there  is  oftentimes  much  of  a  pervading  sameness  and 
evenness  about  his  style,  that  make  it  too  easily  recognized, — 
tiresome  for  a  len&^th  of  time.  Complete  as  he  was  in  all 
the  munitions  of  dry  and  forcible  satire,  we  might  reprove 
bis  animadversions  as  too  censomous,  his  asperity  for  being 
too  blunt,  his  mercurial  and  somewhat  sarcastic  tone  of  sen- 
timent for  being  too  stern  and  inexorable.  We  might  wish 
there  was  more  of  the  superficial  and  picturesque  graces  of 
narration,  more,  brilliancy  and  scintillation ;  but  we  dread, 
with  the  quaint  old  Ascham,  "  that  men  very  quick  of  wit, 
be  very  light  of  conditions.''t  In  his  more  quiet  pieces,  he 
often  compensates  for  this  deficiency,  by  profouna  philoso- 
phical analysis,  and  his  plainness  moves  us  more  than  elo- 
quence,— he  speaks  in  homely  ^uise  as  nature  b^de,  and 
there  is  im>  monotonous  clang ; — he  does  not 

Stare  and  stamp,  and  itrut  and  storm  and  straddle, 
To  show  the  world — how  Garrick  did  not  act 

McKenzie  was  in  his  style,  what  Michael  Angelo  at  the 
head  of  the  Florentine  school  was ; — muscular  form,  daring 
outline  and  energetic  attitude,  were  harmonized  and  soften- 
ed in  the  graceml  productions  of  the  pen  or  pencil ;  there 
was  a  chastity  of  aesign,  an  appropriate  gravity  of  color- 
ing, displaying  a  grace  and  decorum  not  less  interesting 
than  the  more  obtrusive  excellence  of  others.  The  Floren- 
tine was  boldness,  the  Venetian,  splendor,  and  the  Roman, 
the  mean  between  them.  McKenzie  was  of  the  latter 
school,  for 

Art  itself,  seemed  into  nature  wrought, 
By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dreams. 

He  was  a  man  born  to  wield  the  sceptre  in  the  realms  of 
passion.  As  the  degree  of  power  with  which  all  the  ele- 
ments of  our  nature  are  evoked,  is  the  test  of  the  orator,t 
so  it  is  of  the  writer,  and  in  this  capacity  McKenzie  is  pre- 

*  Macaalay's  **  Essay  on  Bacon." 

t  Toxophilos. 

:  Preston's  Ealogy  on  Legare. 
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nt.  He  does  not  evaporate  in  barren  flashes  or  ia  the 
exuberance  of  the  older  novelists — all  is  plain,  fer- 
leep,  and  glowing  with  power,  not  the  power  o€  a 
ated  fancy,  but  of  a  highly  wrought  conyiction. 
is  something  austere  with  which  we  can  use  no  fa- 
ity,  and  which  acts  rather  on  the  judgment  than  upon 
ssions  'j  it  comes  in  tones  of  withering  irony,  but  si- 
3cret,  and  the  more  galling.  He  struck  for  principle, 
is  sustained  by  conceptions  of  the  highest  moral  dig- 
ad  exalting  into  a  kind  of  spiritual  contemplation, 

0  that  imperishable  existence  which  Christianity  has 

1  to  us  beyond  the  tomb.  There  is  frequently  an  ex- 
delicacy,  a  refined  sensibility  impressed  in  language 
adoration  breathes;  episodes  worth  more  than  the 
of  Lysippus,  valued  at  their  weight  in  gold ;  as  beau- 

that  of  the  eleventh  ^neid.  His  were  among  no- 
hat  Titns'  and  Liege's  were  among  pamphlets  ;*  with 
actness  of  expression,  a  force  and  cogency  of  persua- 
very  paragraph  teems  with  advice,  every  sentence  is 
fit  with  feeling ;  his  soul  is  sent  in  every  lance  he 
;  his  words  leap  forth  at  once  to  their  effect ;  there 
trifling,  no  prettiness,  no  frivolity;  for  McKenzie 
for  the  aliquid  immensum  infinitumque  in  literature. 
16  expiring  wish  of  Father  Paul  to  his  country,  we 
o  pei^tua !  P. 


T. — The  Growth  and  Consumption  op  Cotton. 
fnnn  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  transmitting 
r  and  notes  on  the  Cultivation,  Mfanufature  and 
ffn  Trade  of  Cotton.    March  Ath,  1836. 

ON  has  produced  a  greater  effect  upon  commerce 
social  relations  of  mankind,  than  any  other  agri- 
product  of  the  world.  Great  as  have  been  the  ef- 
steam,  in  changing  the  face  of  modern  society  and 
ng  new  resources,  we  sometimes  doubt  whether 


ng  no  Murder,**  by  Ethan  Allen,  alias  Col.  Titos,  and  the  *'  An> 
Ctat**  of  the  Rerolationist. 
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cottOD  has  not  produced  as  wonderful  and  extraordinary 
results. 

We  hold  it  to  be  a  clear  proposition,  that  men  to  be  civi- 
lized, must  first  be  clothed.  A  naked  man  is  necessarily  a 
savage.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  heretofore,  to  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in  the  world,  has  been  the  diflSculty  of 
clothing  the  barbarian  portions  of  it  The  subjugation  of 
barbarian  by  civilized  races,  has  often  been  followed  by 
the  degradation  of  the  conquerors,  instead  of  the  elevation 
of  the  conquered,  and  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  be 
clothed,  and  there  were  no  means  of  furnishing  them  with 
that  comfort,  and  with  it,  the  temptations  of  commerce  and 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  arts  of  refined  life. 

Ifyou  can  furnish  a  savage  man  with  cheap  clothes,  this 
begets  a  fondness  for  dress  and  comfort,  and  with  that,  a 
desire  to  trade,  and  the  desire  to  trade,  begets  a  love  to  ac- 
quire, and  the  love  to  acquire,  begets  industry,  and  with  it 
property,  and  property  b^ets  a  desire  to  protect  it,  and  this 
the  enactments  of^law,  and  law  is  civilization.  Unless  you 
can  first  give  the  ^reat  masses  of  mankind  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life,  it  is  idle  and  vain  to  attempt  to  civilize 
them.  Give  them  clothing,  and  you  raise  and  elevate 
them.  Give  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  you  raise 
their  comforts  and  with  their  comforts,  you  raise  their  vir- 
tues. Give  man  objects  around  him,  dear  and  worth  liv- 
ing for,  and  you  necessarily  make  him  a  creature  of  society 
and  association.  Reverse  it,  and  send  him  forth  naked  and 
hungry,  and  you  necessarily  make  him  wild,  with  nothing 
to  live  for. 

In  this  point  of  view,  to  the  great  masses  of  mankind, 
the  comforts  of  life,  become  in  fact  the  virtues  of  life.  Lord 
^rougham,  in  one  of  his  fine  flourishes  on  universal  educa- 
tion, once  exclaimed  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when 
evenr  man  in  England  would  read  Bacon.  Cobbett  re- 
plied in  his  cool  and  utilitarian  style,  that  he  hoped  to  see 
the  day,  when  every  man  in  England  would  eat  bacon. 
There  is  more  of  philosophy  than  sarcasm  in  the  remark. 
The  maxims  of  Dr.  Franklin,  enlarged  and  systematis^d 
by  Jeremy  Bentham  and  his  scholars,  however  short  they 
may  fall  of  embodying  all  truth,  have  done  much  to  ad- 
vance the  condition  of  men. 

If  it  be  a  Divine  injunction  to  go  forth,  to  subdue  and 
replenish  the  earth,  then  it  is  certainly  a  duty  to  feed  the 
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hungry  and  clothe  the  naked ;  and  there  is  truth  in  those 
utilitarian  doctrines  which  affirm  that  the  great  masses  of 
society  are  elevated  and  virtuous,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Not  that  we 
would  limit  the  sphere  of  benevolence  to  the  mere  necessi* 
ties  or  animal  comforts  of  life.  There  is,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  fhr  nobler  sphere,  embracing;  the  moral  relations  of 
man  ;  and  as  he  rises  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale  of  in* 
tellectual  existence,  his  horizon  becomes  more  and  more  ex- 
tended, his  duties  more  and  more  enlarged,  and  his  capacity 
for)  happiness,  immeasurably  improved.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  we  cannot  extend  the  principles  and  sublime  truths, 
even  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  the  great  masses  of  man- 
kind, without  first  tempting  them,  with  the  comforts  of  life, 
from  the  wildness  of  nature.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  becomes,  in  the  hands  of 
a  superintending  Providence,  one  of  th^  great  means  of  re- 
forminfif  and  Christianizing  the  world.  It  is  the  improve- 
ment of  labor-saving  machinery  in  New  and  Old  England, 
connected  with  the  production  of  cotton,  that  has  done 
more  to  advance  mankind  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  with- 
in the  last  twenty-five  years,  than  was  done  vfi  centuries 
before.  It  is  by  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  the 
vast  production  of  cotton,  that  the  cheapest  clothing  has 
been  furnished  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  millions  of  poor, 
who  have  heretofore  been  in  rags  and  the  lowest  degrada- 
tion. By  extending  the  blessings  of  cheap  clothing,  we 
have  quickened  the  impulses  of  the  lowest  classes  in  the 
old  world,  and  given  new  energy  and  enterprise  to  every 
department  of  industry,  and  with  it,  new  hopes  and  new 
aspirations. 

Wherever  cotton  has  been  substituted  for  hemp  and  wool, 
as  an  article  of  clothing,  those  who  use  it  have  had  more 
comfort ;  and  wool  and  hemp  can  never  be  used  again,  for 
it  will  take  years  to  raise  the  flocks  necessary  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  difficulties  of  producing  and  using  the  other, 
will  prevent  its  consumption  again.  So  that  as  cotton  ex* 
tends  amongst  mankind,  it  becomes  an  article  of  necessity, 
and  is  second  on|y  to  bread.  When  we  reflect  that  there 
are  large  portions  of  the  world  who  never  see  it  as  an  arti« 
cle  of  clothing,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  extending  itself  into 
vast  regions  heretofore  but  little  thought  of,  we  are  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  fix  any  limits  to  its  uses  and  to  its  great 
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control  over  modern  civilization.  Of  the  population  even 
of  civilized  Europe,  there  are  one- third  now  who  do  not 
use  it  at  all ;  and  of  the  one  thousand  millions  of  people,  sup- 
posed to  be  upon  the  earth,  it  may  be  safely  said,  one-half 
never  use  cotton  as  an  article  of  clothing. 

The  production  of  cotton  throughout  the  earth,  may  t>e 
estimated  at  near  twelve  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  Of 
this  amount,  the  United  States  produce  near  800,000,000,  lbs. 
calculatin?  the  crop  at  2,000,000  of  bales,  and  each  bale  at 
400  lbs.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report, 
(Doc.  146,  4th  vol.  Ex.  Doc.  136-6,)  estimates  the  produc- 
tion of  other  countries  as  follows,  viz:  India,  186,000,000 
lbs.;  the  rest  of  Asia,  110,000,000;  Brazil,  30,000,000; 
West  Indies,  8,000,000;  Egypt,  26,000,000;  the  rest  of 
Africa,  34,000,000  ;■  Mexico  and  South  America,  exclusive 
of  Brazil,  35,000,000,  and  13,000,000  lbs.  elsewhere.  Say 
that  600,000,000  of  people,  or  half  the  population  of  the 
world,  now  use  this  one  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of 
pounds,  and  it  would  give  only  a  little  more  than  2\  pounds 
per  head.  We  think  the  truth  is,  that  half  the  population 
of  the  earth  do  not  use  it,  but  estimate  it  at  that  and  the  re- 
sult is  as  stated.  Suppose  then  the  other  half  finally  to  be- 
come consumers  of  the  article  at  the  same  rate,  and  we  shall 
see  that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  ^  is  generally  thought, 
for  production  to  outrun  consumption.  This  mcrease  of 
consumption  is  going  on  yearly,  and  as  commerce  and  the 
improvements  of  intercourse  advance,  it  will  increase  in 
geometrical  ratio ;  and  then  as  nations  become  more  refined 
and  more  opulent,  its  consumption,  instead  of  being  two  or 
three  pounds  to  each  individual,  will  reach  ten  pounds,  in 
the  various  forms  in  which  it  may  be  used.  How  vain  and 
ignorant  it  is  to  talk  of  production  out-running  consump- 
tion !  Such  a  conclusion  implies  that  commerce  and  arts, 
with  their  necessary  consequences,  wealth,  comfort  and  lux- 
ury, will  be  checked  in  their  triumphant  progress,  and  man- 
kind fall  back  again  into  barbarism. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  battle  that  England  has 
fought  in  India,  Afghanistan,  or  China,  nor  that  France 
has  fought  in  Africa,  nor  that  the  United  States  are  now 
fighting  on  the  rich  plains  of  Mexico,  which  will  not  ex- 
tend the  consumption  of  cotton,  and  in  the  results,  finally 
bless  the  people  conquered.  It  will,  in  the  progress  of  tinra, 
introduce  trade  and  commerce,  and  with  them  the  arts  and 
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refinements  of  life.  It  is  thus  that  Providence  has  ever 
worked  upon  the  destinies  of  man.  When  the  Lord  se- 
lected the  first  born  of  Egypt  as  victims  to  illustrate  his 
power  and  vindicate  his  decrees,  and  left  his  bloody  sign 
upon  the  lintels  and  side-posts,  that  the  destroying  Angel 
might  pass  over  his  chosen  people,  this  visitation  of  an  aw- 
ful dispensation,  was  but  a  part  of  His  Providence  in  work- 
ing out  the  redemption  of  Israel.  And  when,  in  modern 
times.  He  chooses  to  make  the  traeks  of  civilization  upon 
the  bloody  fields  of  conquest,  it  is  but  to  rouse  a  barbarian 
people  from  their  stupor  and  indolence,  and  quicken  a 
worthless  and  profligate  mass  with  new  enterprise  and  life, 
and  fit  them  for  that  great  day  of  universal  light,  peace  and 
happiness,  which  He  has  promised  for  mankind  in  the  mil- 
lennium. It  is  by  war  that  you  control  an  ignorant  or  bar- 
barian people,  and  then  by  commerce  and  trade  with  them, 
you  introduce  the  comforts  and  arts  of  civilization. 

Of  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of 
cotton  raised  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  consumes  and 
manufactures  about  400,000,000  lbs. ;  India,  China,  and  the 
rest  of  Asia  about  240,000,000  lbs. ;  the  United  States,  200. 
000,000  lbs. ;  France,  90,000,000  lbs. ;  South  America  and 
Mexico,  30,000,000  lbs. ;  Germany,  40,000,000  lbs. ;  Tur- 
key and  Africa.  60,000,000  lbs.;  Spain,  10,000,000  lbs.; 
Prussia,  30,000,000  lbs. ;  Russia,  6,000,000  lbs.,  and  26, 
000,000  elsewhere.  The  continental  countries  of  Europe 
have  been  increasing  their  consumption  very  rapidly  in  the 
last  three  years.  The  one  thousand  two  hundred  millions 
of  pounds  at  lOcts.  would  be  $120,000,000.  And  estimating 
what  it  is  exchanged  for  at  the  same  only,  we  have  $240, 
000,000  worth  of  commerce  and  trade,  that  it  creates  an- 
nually, besides  the  manufactures  that  are  made  from  it. 
The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  in  Great  Britain  annual- 
ly may  be  put  down  at  $190,000,000 ;  in  the  United  States, 
at  $60,000,000  and  in  France,  at  $90,000,000.  The  reason 
why  France  is  estimated  so  much  higher  than  the  United 
States,  although  not  using  as  much  of  the  raw  material  by 
100,000,000  lbs.,  is  that  her  manufactures  are  much  finer 
and  more  costly.  These  general  estimates  show  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  connected  with  cotton,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  and  labor  it  gives  employment  to  through* 
out  the  world. 

In  1S21,  there  were  only  170,000,000  lbs.  grown  in  the 
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United  States,  and  South-Carolina  produced  fifty  millions 
of  that.  Previous  to  our  revolution  we  raised  not  a  pound 
lor  exportation,  and  in  1784  a  Yankee  vessel  arrived  at 
Liverpool  with  eight  ba^  of  cotton,  and  was  immediately 
seized  by  the  custom  house  officers,  because  they  believed 
that  even  that  small  amount  could  not  be  the  produce  of 
the  United  States.  In  1791,  the  amount  of  cotton  produced 
in  the  world  was  490  millions  of  pounds,  and  of  that 
amount  the  United  States  raised  then  only  two  millions  of 
pounds,  and  in  1844  there  were  raised  one  thousand  two 
hundred  millions  of  pounds,  of  which,  the  United  States 
produced  (1844  bein^  our  largest  crop)  820,000,000  Ibe. 
The  Southern  people  have  been  held  up  before  the  world  as 
wanting  in  enterprise  and  industry,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  records  of  agriculture  upon  this  earth  to  equal  this 
magnificent  and  triumphant  development  of  the  resourses 
and  increasing  industry  of  a.  people  who  are,  as  it  were, 
but  in  their  infancy.  The  georffedus  and  eloquent  eulogy 
which  Burke  pronounced  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1775, 
on  the  people  of  New-England  for  their  daring  and  hardy 
enterprise  in  the,  whale  fishery,  presents  a  picture  of  suc- 
cessful energy  far  less  imposing  than  this  of  the  ^gantic 
strides  which  four  or  five  of  the  Southern  States,  smallest 
in  population,  have  made  in  a  few  years  towards  gaining 
control  over  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  world. 

As  far  as  agricultural  industry  is  concerned,  there  is  no- 
thing like  it  in  the  history  of  man.  We  do  not  see  the 
marks  of  this  industry  exhibited  as  it  is  in  other  sections, 
upon  painted  houses  and  paved  streets,  with  their  busy 
throngs  of  people ;  but  it  is  seen  in  the  peaceful  and  quiet 
walks  of  the  country,  where  the  husbandman  toils  over  the 
most  extensive  fields  under  the  best  regulated  agriculture 
known.  Compared  with  other  and  more  populous  coim- 
tries,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotten  are  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  and  yet  we  know  of  no  cultivators 
of  the  soil  who  have  produced  such  wonderful  «ml  extra- 
ordinary developments  in  so  short  a  period.  It  is  all  sickly 
cant  and  pharasaical  whining  to  talk  about  domestic  slavery 
causing  a  people  to  degenerate.  Inured  to  exposure  and  to 
danger,  their  whole  police  regulations  train  them  up  to  a 
military  organization.  It  is  a  scho6l  for  Che  manly  and 
heroic  virtues.  It  is  not  slaverv  that  will  make  masters 
weak ;  but  the  want  of  spirit  to  defend  their  rights,  if  neoi 
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be,  with  the  sword,  will  make  them  sink  down  into  imbe- 
cility, the  pity  and  contempt  of  the  world. 

We  here  take  occasion  to  say,  that  those  who  suppose  the 
masters  who  live  in  the  cotton  region  of  the  South,  are 
indolent  and  luxurious,  labor  under  a  great  mistake.  There 
are  no  capitalists  in  these  United  States  who  take  as  little 
ease  to  themselves.  There  are  no  capitalists  in  any  part  of 
Christendom  who  are  so  full  of  energy  and  constant  and 
devoted  attention  to  business.  The  trqth  is,  a  cotton  plan- 
tation soon  becomes  a  dead  expense  unless  it  is  managed 
with  great  care  and  energy.  Those  who  own  slaves  are 
forced  to  a  system  of  sleepless  activity,  or  the  expenses  of 
their  labor  will  soon  consume  all  the  profits  and  sink  the 
capital.  The  wealthy  men  of  the  North  can  take  their 
ease.  They  have  their  property  in  stocks,  in  incorporated 
companies,  in  town  houses,  lands  at  rent,  in  bonds  and  mo- 
ney at  interest.  Not  so  with  the  slaveholder.  He  is  the 
active  guardian  of  human  beings,  dependent  upon  his  per- 
sonal attentions.  Those  who  make  up  the  principal  part 
of  his  capital  are  daily  consumers,  whether  propitious  sea- 
sons come  or  not.  He  is  engaged  in  a  system  of  cultiva- 
tion and  a  production  that  requires  more  science  than  any 
other  system  or  production  known.  All  this  necessarily 
makes  him  active  and  full  of  energy.  Those  who  form  an 
idea  of  the  habits  of  our  cotton  planters  from  the  specimens 
furnished  at  the  watering  places  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
North,  where  some  of  them  travel  during  the  summer 
months,  have  but  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  people.  We  too,  in  like  manner,  have  but  a 
very  narrow  and  contracted  knowledge  of  the  wealth  and 
luxury  of  the  North,  from  the  Yankee  pedlars  and  shop- 
keepers who  swarm  through  our  country  after  the  first  frost. 
They  overrate  our  wealth,  indulgence  and  luxury,  and  we 
underrate  theirs. 

Amongst  the  wealthy  classes  of  the  North,  there  is  far 
more  luxury  and  ease  than  amongst  the  same  classes  South. 
Let  any  man  visit  those  superb  edifices  in  New-York, 
around  Lafayette  or  Union  place,  or  the  princely  palaces  of 
Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and  see  the  Oriental  luxury  with 
which  they  are  furnished;  let  him  visit  the  villas  that  adorn 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  or  the  Delaware,  whose  inmates 
pass  their  days  upon  ottomans  and  their  nights  ujK)n  downy 
couches  covered  with  Persian  purple,  and  he  will  see  how 
10  voIm  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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plain  and  moderate  is  our  style  and  luxury  compared  with 
theirs. 

We  spealc  now  of  the  capitalists  of  the  South,  whose 
property  is  invested  in  land  and  negroes.  We  know  there 
are  some  amongst  us  whose  accumulated  capital  is  invested 
as  it  is  at  the  North,  in  stocks,  houses  at  rent  and  lands,  and 
these,  of  course,  have  the  same  indulgence  and  ease  as  that 
class  of  capitalists  have  every  where.  And  there  are  also 
amongst  us  those  who  have  inherited  a  large  property  in 
slaves,  who  take  their  ease ;  but,  rest  assured,  they  are  but 
spending  what  their  more  active  and  thoughtful  ancestors 
have  acquired,  and  it  will  take  but  a  few  years  for  their 
agents  and  negroes  to  consume  all  they  are  worth.  These 
are  but  excei)tions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  lot  ot  the  Southern  slaveholder  is  one  of  incessant 
activity  and  carefultiess.  Without  these  he  must  sink  bis 
fortune  in  time,  no  matter  how  great  it  may  be.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cotton  of  our  coun- 
try is  produced  by  farmers  of  but  moderate  capital.  We 
would  say  that  more  than  half  of  the  cotton  of  the  United 
States  is  produced  by  farmers  who  work  less  than  fifteen 
hands,  and  no  man  who  works  only  that  number,  if  he  has 
a  family,  can  take  to  himself  any  indulgence  worth  speak- 
ing of. 

Much  is  said  of  the  luxury  of  the  South,  and  some  peo- 
ple seem  to  think  the  Southern  planters  spend  their  days 
and  nights  in  high  living  and  costly  indulgence.  This 
might  have  been  the  case  in  colonial  times,  when  our  en- 
terprise was  not  stimulated  by  indenendence  and  self-go- 
vernment, and  when  we  were  fosterea  by  the  patronage  and 
bounties  of  a  monarchy,  in  order  to  strengthen  a  luxurious 
court  in  the  mother  country.  True,  many  of  the  country 
seats  of  our  planters  might,  at  that  period,  have  vied  with 
the  luxury  of  Hortensius  or  Lucullus.  Even  as  far  north 
James  river,  Berkley,  Brandon,  Maycox  and  Westover  stand 
as  monuments  ot  prouder  and  richer  days,  when  many  of 
our  planters  received  their  education  in  England,  and  with 
it,  caught  the  manners  of  a  court.  But  things  have  now 
changed.  We  are  educated  at  home.  Nor  is  our  trade  to 
be  confined  to  the  mother  country  alone.  The  commerce 
of  the  world  is  open  to  us,  and  whatever  there  is  of  grand, 
gainful  and  inviting  in  the  enterprises  of  all  nations,  we 
claim  an  interest  and  a  share  in  all.    This  it  is  that  stirred 
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up  the  energy  and  developed  the  resources  of  the  noble  re- 
gion devoted  to  the  culture  of  cotton.  This  it  is  that  has 
stimulated  every  nerve  and  placed  us  where  we  are,  strug- 
gling: for  control  over  the  commerce  of  nations,  and  with  it, 
to  hold  the  sources  of  power  in  modern  times. 

True,  we  have  heretofore  been  pressed  down  by  unjust 
exactions,  and  made  to  labor,  that  others  might  be  enriched 
at  our  expense  ;  but  even  that  has  not  destroyed  the  elastic 
and  recuperative  enerofies  of  the  people  on  whom  it  has 
borne  so  heavily.  If  we  are  but  true  to  ourselves,  there  is 
no  power  that  can  keep  us  down.  Give  us  the  free  markets 
of  the  world,  with  unrestricted  trade — let  there  be  no  unjust 
burdens  imposed  by  government  on  our  labor,  under  the 
stupid  and  exploded  idea  of  protection,  and  we  need  ask  no 
favors.  If  we  have  the  spirit  to  meet  all  contingencies  that 
may  arise  like  freemen,  then,  fanatics  and  demagogues  may 
expend  their  breath  with  as  little  harm  to  us  as  honor  to 
themselves. 

There  can  be  no  reflection  more  pleasing  than  for  the 
cotton  planter  to  know  that  he  is  engnged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  article,  which,  next  to  food,  is  calculated  to 
carry  more  comfort  to  the  poor  and  the  suflfering  than  any 
other  product  of  the  earth.  He  is  not  engaged  in  serving 
the  indulgence  of  the  sensual  in  an  article  of  mere  taste 
and  luxury,  but  he  feels  conscious  he  is  ministering  to  the 
comforts  and  the  wants  of  man,  and  he  lives  and  prospers 
^  man  becomes  civilized  and  refined,  and,  instead  of  catefr 
ing  for  the  appetite  of  the  degenerate  and  depraved,  the 
very  consumption  of  what  he  produces  elevates  the  great 
masses  in  the  scale  of  existence.  So  that  the  slaveholder 
of  the  South,  traduced  and  abused  as  he  is  by  the  ignorant, 
is,  in  fact,  a  great  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to 
regenerate  and  improve  the  world.  Destroy  slavery  in  the 
South,  and  you  would  instantly,  not  only  bring  wretched- 
ness and  degradation  upon  millions  of  human  beings,  but 
you  would  throw  back  mankind  incalculably  in  the  race  of 
progressive  civilization. 

It  is  the  patient  industry  of  New  and  Old  England,  to- 
gether with  the  wonderful  improvements  in  machinery, 
combined  with  the  slave  labor  of  the  South,  regulated  by 
intelligence,  that  is  now  doing  more  for  the  comforts  of 
mankind  and  elevating  the  poor  and  the  weak  in  the  scale 
of  society  tl^^n  all  other  causes  put  together,  for  the  las^ 
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century.  Our  interests  are  intimately  blended  and  we  are 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other.  If  we  move  together 
in  harmony  and  peace  our  career  of  prosperity  will  be  grand 
and  sure.  If  the  unnatural  enmity  which  a  few  desperate 
people  are  endeavoring  to  create  in  New-England  and  the 
Northern  States  against  us  and  our  institutions,  should  ever 
succeed  in  dissevering  our  interests,  humanity  everywhere 
will  have  reason  bitterly  to  grieve  over  a  consummation 
fatal  to  ihe  well-being  of  men. 

Many  who  engage  in  this  war  against  us  get  their  preju- 
dices so  excited  that  they  suppose  we  are  weak  and  have 
no  sources  of  support  or  wealth  but  the  product  of  cotion 
alone.  And  we  have  seen  calculations  made  by  distin- 
guished Northern  members  of  Congress,  in  which  they  put 
down  our  whole  product  as  nothing  but  cotton,  and  then 
enter  into  a  minute  and  laborious  calculation  of  every  thing 
raised  or  manufactured,  for  instance,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
make  that  result  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  their 
industry  and  nett  income,  and  contrast  it  with  our  decay 
and  imbecility.  Even  Mr.  Webster  has  indulged  in  some- 
thing: like  this  calculation  and  contrast  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions. In  that  calculation  they  take  it  for  granted  we  raise 
not  a  dollar's  worth  of  food  or  anything  else,  but  have  to 
pay  for  it  out  of  cotton  ;  and  they  do  not  calculate  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  they  work  up  into  their  manufactures, 
and  for  which  they  pay  other  States,  and  which,  as  well  as 
bread-stuffs  for  their  laborers,  ought  to  be  deducted  from  the 
apparent  income,  so  as  to  leave  the  true  nett  result.  In  the 
Senate,  February  3d,  1S32,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  of  the  South, 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  it,  as  "  too  poor  to  live  and  too 
proud  to  work  " 

We  all  know,  in  the  South,  that  the  census  which  is  taken 
every  ten  years  by  the. Federal  Government,  furnishes  no 
very  correct  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  productions 
of  our  people,  as  we  are  a  sparse  population  and  exceed- 
ingly careless  in  giving  in  our  returns,  and  in  fact  many 
have  a  prejudice  against  it.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this, 
the  census  is  the  only  authentic  document  of  a  general 
kind  that  we  can  refer  to.  We  will  take  South-Carolina, 
for  instance,  as  represented  in  that  very  defective  document 
and  we  find  the  following  as  the  result  of  her  general  in- 
dustry, leaving  out  a  great  many  small  matters  which  are 
not  calculated  or  valued  in  the  return  and  which  we  are 
10* 
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unable  to  put  down  at  all.  South-Carolina  at  the  time  the 
census  was  taken,  had  a  population  of  594,399,  and  we 
suppose  her  productions  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  productive  industry  of  the  Southern  States. 

Amount  and  value  of  the  annual  products  of  South- Carolina^  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1840. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36 
37. 
38. 
39. 


Wheal, 

Corn, 

Potatoes, 

Rye, 

Oals, 

Barley, 

Buckwheat, 

Rice, 

Cotton,* 

Hay, 

Tobacco, 

Silk, 

Sugar, 

Wool, 


963,163  bushels,  at  $1  10, 


i. 

a 

80, 

u 

u 

70, 

u 

u 

80, 

u 

n 

624, 

tc 

a 

.1  00, 

cc 

tt 

1  00, 

a 

4, 

u 

10, 

B, 

C( 

10  00, 

C( 

10, 

u 

10 

a 

lo! 

it 

30, 

50, 


14.987,474 
2,713,425 
49,064 
1,486,208 
3,794 
85 
66,887,244  lbs. 
91,000,000  lbs. 
25,729  tons, 
69,524  lbs. 
4,792  lbs. 
31,462  lbs. 
299,170  lbs. 
Orchard  products. 
Family  Goods  produced, 
Gold,       -  . 

Domestic  Sail,        2,250 
Granite  and  marble,       ... 
Poultry,  .  -  -  - 

Market  Gardens,  ... 

Lumber,  .... 

Skins  and  Furs,  ... 

Ginseng,  .... 

Hardware  and  Cutlery  manufactured, 
Bricks  and  Lime  manufactured. 
Woollens  manufactured. 
Manufactures  of  Cotton, 
"  of  Tobacco 

"  of  Hats  and  Caps, 

Leather,  68,018  Sides  of  Sole  at  $2 

«  89,586    "   of  Upper  at    2 

Other  manufactures  in  Leather,  «  • 
Tallow  Candles, ,  -  .  - 

Distilled  Liquors,  102,288  gallons. 
Confectionary,  ... 

Earthenware,  .... 
Paper  made,  value,  ... 
Carriages  and  Wagons  made. 

Carried  Over. 

•  d60,000  bales  at  350  lbs. 


00, 
00, 


$1,155,796  00 

11.989,979  20 

1,499,397  60 

39,251  20 

774,259  00 

3,794  00 

85  00 

2,676,487  76 

9,100,000  00 

257,290  00 

6,952  40 

479  20 

3,146  10 

89,751  00 

52,275  00 

930,703  00 

37,418  00 

1,125  00 

3,000  00 

396.364  00 

38,187  00 

537,684  00 

1,225  00 

9,247  00 

13,465  00 

193.408  00 

1,000  00 

359,000  00 

3,500  00 

3,750  00 

136,036  00 

179,172  00 

109,472  00 

136,022  00 

51,144  00 

29,333  00 

19,300  00 

20,000  00 

189.270  00 

131,045,668  36 
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Anotant  carried  Forward.  $31,045,668  36 

40.  Manufaetqres  from  mills,           -           -  -  1^1,678  00 

41.  Ships  and  Vessels  built,            -           -  -  60,000  00 

42.  Furniture  manufactured,           -           -  -  28,000  00 

43.  Construction  of  or  building  houses,      -  -  1,627,576  00 

44.  Other  manufactures,                  -           -  -  82,885  00 

Total  amount  $33,937,807  36 

The  above  table  is  but  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the 
productive  labor  of  the  State.  We  can  only  judge  of  the 
profits  of  labor  in  commerce  from  the  fact,  that  the  capital 
vested  in  1840  was  $6,648,736,  and  in  the  professions  we 
have  no  data  at  all.  The  number  of  horses  and  mules  was 
129,921 ;  the  number  of  sheep,  232,931 ;  the  number  of 
Deat  cattle,  572,608  ;  swine,  878,532,  <fcc.  All  these  show 
the  capacity  of  the  State  to  support  itself. 

From  this  it  appears  that  cotton  engages  but  little  mof€ 
than  one  fourth  of  our  productive  labor.  Yet  there  are  many 
superficial  observers  at  the  North,  and  of  influence  as  putn 
lie  men,  who  estimate  our  production  by  cotton  alone,  and 
suppose  we  draw  our  supplies  of  breadstuffs  from  their  gra- 
naries entirely.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  South-Carolina, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  exported  annually,  bread- 
stuffs  to  more  than  half  the  value  of  all  the  fiour  exported 
from  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  exports  in  rice  more 
than  averaged  in  value  annually  $2,500,000,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  flour  averaged  but  little  over  $4,000,000.  And  yet 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  we  lived  by  bread  from 
other  people. 

There  are  two  great  sources  by  which  a  people  acquire 
permanent  surplus  capital ;» the  first  is  by  manufactures, 
and  the  second  is  by  the  habitual  exportation  of  bread 
stuffs.  It  is  this  latter  source,  that  has  given  South -Caro- 
na  njore  surplus  capital  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years^ 
than  any  Southern  State,  in  proportion  to  her  population. 
This  is  shown,  by  her  citizens  holding  more  stock  in  the 
old  United  States  Bank,  created  in  181 6,  than  any  other 
Slate  except  Pennsylvania.  It  reached  more  than  $7,000,000 
in  that  institution,  while,  under  the  charter  renewed  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  citizens  of  South-Carolina  re- 
tained more  than  $3,000,000  of  slock,  even  when  that  infa- 
mous institution  exploded. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  exhibited,  that  as 
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ly  as  the  prosperity  of  the  cotton  States  is  identified 
the  production  of  that  article,  yet  their  resources  are 
oofined  to  it,  as  the  exponent  of  their  productive  labor, 
le  who  thus  looks  at  it,  has  but  a  very  superficial  view 
ir  coudition. 

lere  is  a  product  of  cotton,  which  is  almost  entirely 
Qed  to  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  which  is  not  in- 
d  in  the  general  remarks  made  on  that  article ;  we 
the  Sea  Island  Cotton.  This  is  a  peculiar  stajAe, 
by  far  the  finest  cotton  grown  in  the  world.  But  its 
re  is  so  limited  that  we  do  not  include  it.  During  the 
1S34,  the  export  of  this  cotton  amounted  in  value  to 
5,936,  and  durinj?  the  year  1835,  it  amounted  to 
2,936,  the  whole  o?  this  amount  being  raised  in  South- 
ina  and  Georgia,  and  by  fer  the  largest  portion  of  it  in 
rmer  State.  Sea  Islands  rank  in  market,  1st. ;  Bour- 
2d. ;  Pernambucos,  3d. ;  New-Orleans,  4th. ;  Georgia 
ds,  5th. ;  and  Surats,  6th.  The  peculiarity  of  J^ea 
cotton,  consists  not  only  in  its  length  of  fibre,  but 
I  its  delicate  and  silky  texture,  from  which  the  finest 
ibctures  are  made.  There  is  no  plant  cultivated  that 
e  sensitive  and  delicate  than  this.  Its  great  superior- 
3r  all  other  cottons  has  resulted  from  the  selection 
year,  of  peculiar  seed  from  the  field  by  the  planters 
ilves,  and  then  careful  and  attentive  cultivation  in 
3ns  favorably  exposed  to  the  salt  atmosphere.  The 
ist  of  South  Carolina  is  adapted  in  a  ]>eculiar  manner 
species  of  cotton,  so  much  so  that  the  quality  dege- 
t  even  on  the  Georgia  coast.  It  is  one  of  those  pro- 
is  which  nature  seems  to  form  for  a  chosen  and  fnvo- 
li  only. 

cotton  plant  generally,  is  peculiarly  dependent  upon 
)  and  atmosphere.  It  has  a  long  tap-root,  and  its 
>us  branches  are  covered  with  large  leaves,  which 
with  the  rising  and  droop  with  the  setting  snn. 
s  indicates  that  its  fruit  ana  production  depend  as 
ipon  the  atmosphere  from  which  it  feeds,  as  upn  the 
Lll  plants  that  feed  largely  from  the  atmosphere,  pre- 
extended  surface  upon  their  leaves,  covered  with 
trable  cups  or  mouths,  to  take  in  the  suitable  and  nu- 
elements  of  the  atmosphere,  which  go  into  the  cir- 
1  and  fibres  of  the  plant.  And  when  they  have  a 
lantity  of  luxuriant  leaves,  and  but  a  single  tap-root, 
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the  structure  indicates  that  they  draw  from  the  air  that  sup- 
port which  constitutes  their  distinctive  nature.  All  these 
E^uliarites  are  eminently  exhibited  in  the  cotton  plant 
ence  it  is,  that  its  successful  culture  has  so  often  failed  in 
soils  and  climates,  supposed  at  first,  to  be  well  adapted  to 
it.  It  is  indigenous  in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
its  native  climate  it  becomes  a  tree  or  large  shrub,  which 
lives  from  five  to  seven  years,  and  even  longer,  but  is  com- 
paratively speaking,  unproductive.  It  there  shoots  out  new 
limbs,  upon  each  of  which  hang  one  or  two  bolls  that  open, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  year,  at  intervals,  with  but  very 
few  open  at  one  time.  The  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  nu- 
triment the  plant  takes  up,  goes  into  the  formation  of  the 
wood  and  the  limbs,  instead  of  the  bolls  and  the  wool. 
When  it  is  removed  into  a  higher  latitude  and  dies  with 
the  frost  of  winter,  it  changes  its  nature.  By  cultivation  it 
becomes  a  tender  plant,  and  the  climate  checks  the  growth 
of  the  wood  and  diverts  all  its  circulation  and  nutriment 
into  the  formation  of  bolls  and  the  wool.  The  higher  the 
latitude  in  which  the  plant  will  grow,  the  shorter  will  be 
the  joints  of  the  limbs  and  the  more  numerous  will  be  the 
bolls,  but  they  will  not  mature  or  open  as  well  when  too 
high,  owin^  to  the  short  season  or  approach  of  early  fall. 
The  cotton  plant  to  be  productive,  requires  also  that  the 
climate  should  be  a  dry  one.  No  country  habitually  sub- 
ject to  ^reat  moisture,  or  excessive  and  continuous  rains 
about  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox,  can  be  permanent- 
ly productive  in  cotton,  no  matter  how  rich  the  soil  may  be, 
or  how  favorable  the  latitude.  Moisture,  at  those  seasons, 
is  destructive  to  the  yield  of  the  plant.  This  is  peculiarly 
80  as  to  the  autumnal  equinox.  A  dry  climate  in  the  au- 
tumn, is  absolutely  essential  to  the  gathering  of  the  crop, 
as  well  ns  to  the  yield  of  the  plant.  Wherever  the  mois- 
ture is  excessive,  combined  with  a  low  latitude,  it  generates 
all  kinds  of  insects, — lice,  grass-hoppers  and  worms,  that 
are  destructive  to  the  plant.  A  very  low  latitude,  even  in 
the  United  Stales,  is  not  favorable  to  a  large  yield  of  the 
short  staple  or  upland  cotton.  Low  down  in  Texas  or 
Louisiana,  the  plant  runs  too  much  to  weed,  with  long 
joints  and  few  bolls.  There  is  too  much  taken  up  in  the 
wood  of  the  plant.  The  truth  is,  the  real  cotton  region  is, 
comparatively  speakinsr,  a  narrow  belt  in  the  United  States. 
Take  the  latitude  of  33  degrees  and  run  it  west,  and  it  will 
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be  found  to  be  the  centre  of  the  belt.  Seventy-five  miles 
north  and  south  of  that  degree,  will  comprise  the  cotton 
region  of  this  country,  and  the  plant  will  degenerate  as 
fast,  going  south  of  that  latitude,  as  it  will  north  of  it,  as 
far  as  quantity  per  acre  is  concerned.  The  weed  will  not 
degenerate,  but  the  bolls  will  grow  fewer  as  you  go  south, 
and  as  you  go  north  of  that  latitude,  they  will  not  mature 
so  fully.  Even  within  that  belt,  there  is  again  great  ine- 
quality. Take  for  instance,  the  latitude  of  34  degrees, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  latitude  for  cotton  in 
South-Carolina,  and  pursue  it  west,  and  you  come  to  a  re- 
gion in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  where  the  plant  will  scarce- 
ly mature,  and  thence  following  it  on  to  Mississippi,  you 
come  to  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  that  State  as  well  as 
Arkansas,  for  the  yield  of  cotton.  The  Rio  Roxo  or  Red 
River,  runs  several  hundred  miles  on  33^  des:rees  of  lati- 
tude, where  cotton  flourishes  in  perfection.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  Alleghanies  terminate  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and 
as  they  run  north-east  and  south-west,  their  spurs  fall  very 
low  down  in  those  States,  and  the  ocean,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Florida  peninsula,  becomes  distant.  Climate 
varies  far  more  from  altitude  and  distance  from  the  ocean, 
than  it  does  from  mere  latitude.  Elevation  and  distance 
from  the  ocean,  give  a  cold  climate,  and  depression  and 
nearness  to  the  ocean,  the  reverse.  Hence  it  is,  that  under 
the  low  latitude  of  19  deg.,  we  see  in  Mexico,  everlasting 
snow.  And  the  same  causes  give  us  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  varieties  of  climate  under  the  parallel  of  34  deg., 
which  make  so  serious  a  difiercnce  in  the  adaptation  of  dif- 
ferent sections  to  the  production  of  cotton. 

The  termination  of  the  Alleghany  ranges  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  their  direction  north-east  and  south-west, 
give  a  climate  under  that  degree  of  latitude,  in  those  States, 
not  favorable  to  cotton,  except  in  certain  sections.  The 
eastern  portion  of  Georgia  under  that  parallel,  is  very  favo- 
rable, and  so  of  the  western  or  Tombigbee  section  of  Ala- 
bama. So  also,  after  we  pass  the  mountains  of  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  and  enter  upon  the  depressed  valley  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  we  come  again  to  a  good  cotton  climate, 
even  as  high  up  as  35  deg.  And  the  depression  of  the 
Cumberland  river,  enables  them  to  raise  cotton  even  about 
Nashville,  in  latitude  36  deg.  20',  and  so  likewise  of  the 
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depressed  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  about  and  above  Mem* 
phis.  They  have  there  a  pretty  good  cotton  climate,  which, 
as  long  as  the  warmth  of  the  virgin  soil  lasts,  will  enable 
them  to  cultivate  it  successfully.  It  is  said  that  370  feet  of 
altitude  is  equal  to  a  degree  of  latitude  north.  So  that  if 
there  be  740  feet  difference  in  altitude,  under  the  same  lati- 
tude, it  will  give  a  difference  of  two  degrees  in  climate. 
This  then,  makes  an  important  element  in  calculation  as  to 
climate.  It  is  from  this,  that  we  see  as  we  proceed  west 
from  the  depressed  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  rise  up 
into  the  slopes  from  the  Rockv  mountains,  the  climate 
change  rapidly.  The  cotton  plant  loves  the  temperate  re- 
gion of  the  south,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  west,  to- 
wards the  Rio  Grande  and  California,  we  are  led  to  believe 
it  is  not  a  climate  favorable  to  the  culture.  We  noticed, 
while  our  little  army  was  stationed  at  Corpus  Christi,  win- 
ter before  the  last,  in  latitude  27  deg.  30\  that  great  com- 
plaint was  made  of  the  cold  and  the  sudden  changes.  It 
was  said  that  our  soldiers  would  frequently  go  to  sleep  with 
the  thermometer  at  65  and  76  deg.,  and  in  the  morning 
they  would  have  ice  on  their  tents.  In  all  the  region  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  they  speak  of  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 
and  sudden  changes  from  "  Northers."  This  must  be  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Rio  Grande  runs  for  thirteen  hundred 
miles  from  the  points  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  covered 
with  everlasting  snow  ;  and  when  the  wind  changes  an4 
blows  from  the  north,  it  sweeps  dowq  the  vallpy  of  the 
river  from  frozen  regions,  with  nothing  to  temper  or  to 
break  it,  the  whole  country  being  prairie  and  destitute  of 
timber.  Even  at  Buena  Vista,  Gen.  Taylor,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  giving  an  account  of  the  sufibrings  and  endurance 
of  his  gallant  soldiers,  says,  that  on  the  night  of  the  battle 
of  the  2?d  February  last,  they  all  slept  on  their  arms,  with- 
out camp-fiira<;,  (expecting  a  renewal  of  the  fight,)  although 
the  *^  thermometer  was  below  the  freezing  point  all  night." 
This  was  in  latitude  a  little  over  25  deg. 

These  sudden  depressions  of  the  thermometer,  together 
with  the  desolating  effects  of  the  Northers,  will  forever 
prevent  that  region  from  being  permanently  a  cotton  coun^ 
trv.  If  there  were  an  accurate  account  kept  of  the  range 
ox  the  thermometer,  we  suppose  that  it  would  be  found  to 
sinH  ^\  least  a  degree  lower,  qr^der  the  sanie  latitude,  as  yoi| 
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go  west  and  recede  from  the  Atlantic,  until  you  reach  the 
highest  ridges  or  spurs  of  the  AUeghanies  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  and  then,  after  you  crossed  them  and  entered 
upon  the  depression  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
woi^Id  be  found  to  rise  again  at  least  a  degree  higher,  and 
so  again,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  it  would  become  colder 
rapidly  as  you  approached  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. And  this  difference  would  be  felt  in  a  greater  degree 
aAer  the  Alleghany  is  passed,  because  there  would  then  be 
no  high  points  between  us  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  to 
protect  us  from  the  blasts  of  the  north-west  winds,  sweep- 
ingdown  from  the  regions  of  eternal  snow. 

We  infer  from  all  this,  that  the  climate  suited  for  cotton, 
even  in  the  United  States,  is  far  more  limited  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  The  truth  is,  the  next  few  years  will 
show  that  its  production  is  not  very  far  from  reaching  its 
maximum.  It  is  not  new  and  rich  soil  alone  that  gives  a 
heavy  yield  of  cotton.  It  requires  a  dry,  autumnal  climate 
and  a  soil  of  moderate  fertility,  where  the  plant  does  not 
grow  too  large,  and  where,  by  the  growth  bein^  exhausted  in 
August,  the  bolls  mature.  The  slopes  towards  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  Alleghany,  will  be  generally  more  favorable  to  the 
maturity  and  gathering  of  cotton  than  those  towards  the 
Gulf.  The  trade  winds  that  are  felt  in  the  latter,  and  the 
peculiar  formation  and  luxurious  fertility  of  the  vast  allu- 
vial soil  upon  the  depressed  vallies  of  all  the  large  water- 
courses that  empty  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  will  always 
make  it  a  more  moist  climate  than  that  of  the  Atlantic 
slopes.  This  will  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  gene- 
ration of  insects  and  diseases  in  the  plant,  and  too  large 
a  growth  of  wood  and  weed,  which  will  make  it  a  more 
variable  and  uncertain  crop.  The  soil  of  the  Gulf  re- 
gion is  very  fine  for  cotton  in  the  spring,  far  better  than 
the  Atlantic  region,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  season  is  not 
so  favorable.  All  this  shows  that  climate  is  as  important 
an  element  in  the  permanent  production  of  cotton  as  is  soil, 
and  justifies  the  belief  that  we  have  approached  nearer  our 
maximum  production  than  is  generally  supposed.  As  far 
back  as  ISm,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimated  that 
we  had  2,000,000  of  acres  in  cotton.  In  1839,  we  raised 
2,177,835  bales;  in  1843,  the  crop  only  reached  2,030,400; 
in  1842,  it  was  2,379,411  bales,  and  in  1844,  2,415,448, 
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(much  the  largest  product  of  any  year,)  while  in  1845,  the 
amount  barely  exceeded  2,000,000  of  bales,  and  in  1846,  it 
was  less  than  1,800,000  bales.  Even  with  the  advantage 
of  an  autumn  singularly  favorable  to  the  maturing  and 
gathering  of  the  cotton,  there  is  little  probability  that  the 
present  crop  will  exceed  2,000,000  of  bales. 

We  believe  the  number  of  acres  in  cotton  has  much  in- 
creased within  the  last  ten  years,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
t\ie  product.  Probably  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  un- 
derrated the  number  of  acres,  even  in  1834.  He  then  al- 
lowed 250  to  300  pounds  nett  cotton  per  acre  as  an  average 
product,  whereas  the  average  throughout  the  United  States 
does  not  exceed  185  pounds  nett  per  acre,  for  a  series  of 
years.  But  put  it  at  200  pounds,  and  to  produce  2,000,000 
of  bales,  at  400  pounds  each,  would  then  require  4,000,000 
of  acres.  We  prefer  the  following. estimates  of  our  own  to 
those  made  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  population  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  may  be  estimated  at 
about  2,600,000,  and  of  this  number  one-half  may  be  put 
down  as  children,  or  under  the  working  age,  which  would 
leave  1,250,000,  and  of  this  number  there  are  rather  more 
than  half  whites,  say,  at  any  rate,  626,000,  and  of  this 
626,000  one-half  are  females  (312,500)  who  are  not  daily 
laborers  in  cotton  at  all,  and  there  may  be  said  to  be  also 
of  that  number  137,600  men  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
mechanics,  professional  men  and  gentlemen  of  iortune,  who 
are  not  cultivators  of  cotton.  This,  then,  would  leave 
800,000  laborers  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  which, 
at  five  acres  per  hand,  would  make  the  4,000,000  of  acres. 

And  five  acres  per  hand  is  a  sufficient  estimate,  consider- 
ing that  in  the  mountain  portions  of  South-Carolina,  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama,  and  high  up  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee,  they  do  not  cultivate  three  acres  per  hand;  while, 
below  that,  in  the  real  cotton  region,  they  may  reach  eight 
acres,  and  even,  in  sections,  as  high  as  ten  acres  per  hand. 
It  must  also  be  considered  that  these  800,000  producers  of 
cotton,  cultivate,  at  the  same  time,  at  least  six  acres  per  hand 
in  grain  besides.  Then  say  these  800,000  laborers  produce 
annually  two  and  a  half  bales  per  hand,  at  400  pounds,  and 
the  result  is,  the  2,000,000  ot  bales  as  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  800,000,000  pounds  nett  cotton, 
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which  would  pre  1,000  pounds  nett  per  hand.  This  is 
aboat  correct,  if  we  embrace  the  whole  region  engaged  in 
cotton.  Yet  there  are  favored  sections  that  reach  even 
3,000  pounds  per  hand  ;  but  an  average,  for  several  years, 
of  1,000  pounds  per  hand,  for  the  whole  region  en^^aged  in 
cotton,  is  a  full  estimate.  This  1,000  pounds,  at  ten  cents, 
would  be  100  dollars  per  hand  for  gross  sales,  and,  deduct- 
ing 40  dollars  per  hand  for  overseers'  wages,  physicians, 
implements,  taxes  and  freight  of  cotton  to  market,  &c.,  &c.^ 
there  will  remain  60  dollars  nett  per  hand,  or  48,000,000 
dollars  nett  for  the  cotton  crop,  to  the  planters. 

In  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  puts 
the  avera^  product  per  acre  at  260  pounds,  and  eight  acres 
per  hand  m  cultivation,  both  of  which  estimates  are  exces- 
sive, when  we  include  the  whole  cotton  region.  It  may  be 
true  as  to  south  Alabama  and  Georgia  and  lower  Mississippi. 
He  also  estimates  the  average  value  of  cotton  lands  in  cul- 
tivation at  20  dollars  per  acre,  and  the  grain  lands  in  culti- 
vation at  the  same  price.  His  language  is :  "  Capital  in 
other  lands  to  support  stock,  raise  corn,  d^^c,  at  20  acres  to 
each  of  the  ^0,000  persons  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  cot- 
ton, worth  20  dollars  per  acre  cleared,  272,000,0(K)  dollars.'* 
All  this  is  an  over  estimate.  In  this  way  he  makes  the 
capital  vested  in  raising  cotton  amount  to  771,000,000  dol- 
Iar8« 

We  prefer  taking  the  census  book  of  1840,  and,  from  the 
general  tables  there  presented,  making  the  followmg  esti- 
mate of  capital  vested  in  raising  cotton. 

By  excluding,  as  well  as  we  can,  all  those  in  the  cotton 
States  who  are  engaged  in  the  culture  of  rice  and  sugar,  as 
well  as  those  in  the  mountains  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
South-Carolina,  who  produce  grain  only,  and  by  adding 
tfiose  in  North-Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  who  are 
engaged  partially  in  producing  cotton,  we  estimate  the  slaves 
at  1,000,000.  And  of  this  1,000,000  we  estimate  700,000 
as  workers,  which  is  probably  not  excessive,  when  we 
consider  that  the  South- West — the  great  cotton  region— is 
newly  settled  and  the  number  of  children  out  of  allpropor- 
tion  less  than  in  regions  peopled  by  the  natural  growtn  of 
popokttion.  To  get  the  800,000  laborers,  we  add  100,000 
white  laborers  to  the  700,000  slaves,  which  makes  the  esti- 
nmed  daily  workers  in  cotton.    Then  we  have— 

11  roL.  xiri.— wo.  3S.  ' 
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1.  1,000,000  slaves,  at  $500  $500,060^ 

2.  Land,  4,000,000  of  acres,  "  10  40,000,000 

3.  Land  in  grain,  6,000,000  acres,  "  10  60,000,000 

4.  Land,  timber  and  pasture,  10,000,000  acres,  «  2  20,000,000 

5.  Mules  and  horses,  300,000,  **  80  24,000,000 

6.  Hogs  and  sheep,  4,200,000,  "  1  4,200,000 

7.  Cattle,  200,000,  «  6  1,000,000 

8.  Ploughs,  400,000,  «  2  800,000 

9.  Other  implements,  tools,  &c.,  600,000 

$650,600,000 

We  cannot  understand  in  what  way  the  capital  vested 
can  be  put  down  at  more.  The  Secretary  estimates  the 
working  slaves  at  SOO  dollars  per  head,  and  the  following 
item  which  he  puts  down  in  this  languoge :  "  the  mainte- 
nance of  340,000  more  assistants,  &c.,  at  30  dollars  each 
per  year,  would  require  the  income  of  a  capital,  at  six  per 
cent.,  of  167,000,000  dollars,"  we  do  not  exactly  compre- 
hend. 

We  prefer  the  estimate  we  have  made  as  above.  This 
capital  of  660,000,000  dollars,  at  six  per  cent.,  would  be 
39,036,000  dollars,  and  at  7  per  cent.,  would  be  61,549,000 
dollars.  The  crop  of  cotton  estimated  at  2,000,000  bales, 
of  400  pounds,  would  be  800,000,000  pounds,  and  this,  at 
10  cents,  would  be  80,000,000  dollars.  Take  off  expenses 
for  overseers,  phjrsicians,  taxes,  freight  on  cotton,  &c^  esU* 
mated  at  40  dollars  per  hand,  (and  this  is  little  enough 
when  we  consider  the  children  to  be  supported,)  and  we 
have  48,000,000  dollars  as  nett  profit,  which  would  be  a 
little  under  7  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  vested.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  this  estimate  is  made  upon  cotton  at  10 
cents,  and  whenever  it  sinks  one  cent  below  that,  the  nett 
income  falls  off  in  a  much  greater  proportion,  as  the  expen- 
ses continue  the  same.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  whea  if 
rises  above  that  point,  the  nett  income  increases  vastly,  the 
expenses  being  stationary. 

When  we  consider  that  there  is  an  increase  and  improve- 
ment in  the  annual  value  of  the  negroes  upon  every  well 
regulated  cotton  farm,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
planters  raise  or  support  their  families  &om  what  may  be 
called  the  offal  of  a  farm,  that  is,  from  what  is  raised  on 
it  and  is  scarcely  missed  or  calculated  in  its  products, 
which  is  always  the  case  when  the  owner  lives  on  it,  then 
we  are  induced  to  believe  there  is  no  investment  known  of 
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tal  as  large  as  650,600,000  dollars  equal  in  value  to 
I  cotton. 

when  we  turn  from  the  cold  calculations  of  mere 
and  loss,  and  look  at  the  quiet,  the  comfort  and  en- 
nt  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  brings  us,  we  feel 
low  there  is,  not  only  no  investment  equal  to  it,  but 
s  no  happiness  like  unto  it.  The  faimer  feels,  above 
ers,  the  proud  consciousness  of  virtuous  independence, 
morning  that  he  breathes  the  fresh  air,  as  it  sweeps 
lis  own  hills  and  vallies,  he  feels  his  heart  beat  and 
with  purer  and  deeper  emotions.  And  as  he  sees  all 
budding  and  expanding  under  the  plastic  hand  of  a 
ent  Providence,  his  daily  communion  is  with  the 
that  breathes  into  and  animates  all  creation  around 
He  fawns  not  upon  insolent  officials— the  mushrooms 
emeral  party  success ;  he  looks  for  no  partial  boun- 
m  an  unjust  government,  and  feels  reverence  and 
ie  towards  none  save  the  God  who  made  him. 
well  remember  the  scenes  of  1840,  when  the  whole 
r  seemed  besotted  with  the  passions  of  party  politics. 
V,  at  that  period,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  edu- 
nd  intelligent  men  thronging  to  the  capital  in  pur- 
office.  We  turned  from  the  scene  with  loathing  and 
,  and  sought  a  country  home, — its  peace  and  inde- 
ce, — with  a  keen  zest,  never  before  realized. 
Idilion  to  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  an  agricultural 

I  cotton  planter  feels  additional  pleasure  in  reflecting 
is  engaged  in  producing  an  article  that  is  now  in- 

m  with  the  extension  and  advancement  of  civiliza- 
roughout  the  world.  He  may  well  exult  in  the 
t  that  every  extension  ot  the  benevolent  culture  to 
he  is  devoted  is  an  enlargement  of  the  comforts 
inements  of  life ;  that  it  is  adapted  to  clothe  the  poor, 
IS  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  existence ;  that  the 
cturer  and  cotton  planter  are  the  peacemakers  of 
rid,  and  that  to  them,  in  an  eminent  degree,  it  is 
:hat  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  armament  of 

II  be  converted  into  the  peaceful  implements  of  art 
'iculture. 

mve  said  that  tbn  cotton  crop  in  the  United  States  is 

far  from  reaching  its  maximum  production  as  is 

ly  supposed.     When  we  consider  the  peculiar  forma- 

the  Southern  States,  and  the  great  proportion  of 
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pine  barrens,  and  that  the  cotton  portions  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  are  mostly  taken  up,  and  that  as  you  rise  to 
the  spurs  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  other  side  of 
that  river,  you  will  soon  get,  from  altitude,  beyond  the  cot- 
ton  climate,  the  conclusion  is  most  reasonable.  True, 
the  Rio  Roxo  or  Red  River  runs,  for  several  hundred  mileS| 
from  east  to  west,  between  the  latitudes  of  33  and  34  deg.j 
and  furnishes  a  soil  and  climate  in  the  highest  degree  adapt- 
ed to  the  cotton  plant ;  but,  with  this  exception,  we  know 
of  no  very  extensive  region  that  can  add  much  to  the 
amount  produced. 

Texas  is  far  more  of  a  sugar  than  a  cotton  country.  In 
that  climate  and  soil  the  plant  will  grow  too  much  to  weed 
and  wood,  instead  of  bolls  and  wool.  Of  course,  there 
must  be  sections  in  Texas,  in  the  higher  latitudes,  that  will 
furnish  exceptions  to  this ;  but  the  largest  portions  of  the 
fertile  lands  of  that  State  will  finally  be  devoted  to  sugar, 
until  you  approach  the  western  frontier  or  Rio  Grande  val- 
ley, and  there,  from  the  violent  changes  and  the  chills  of 
the  Northers,  together  with  the  absence  of  rain  for  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  year,  the  country  must  finally  be 
given  to  grazing.  The  real  cotton  belt  of  the  United  States 
IS,  comparatively  speaking,  narrow. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  000,000,000  or  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  at  present,  who  do  not  use  cotton,  and 
the  other  500,000,000  only  use  a  little  over  two  pounds  per 
head  a  year;  and  of  that  portion,  England,  the  United 
States,  France  and  Germany,  use  nearly  twelve  pounds  per 
head,  while  India  and  China  use  less  than  one. 

The  population  of  China  may  be  put  down  at  258,866,000, 
and  the  British  possessions  in  Asia  at  121,680,000.  These 
together,  would  make  ST4,546,000.  Allow  them  only  one 
pound  per  head  and  it  would  amount  to  974,546,000  pounds, 
or  about  1,001,300  bales,  at  370  pounds,  which  is  an  East 
India  bale.  Put  down  the  present  growth  and  consumption 
in  India  and  China  at  600,000  bales,  and  their  exports  to  all 
Europe  at  152,175  bales,  and  this  would  leave  a  deficiency 
of  349,125  bales  in  those  countries,  assuming  only  one 
pound  of  raw  cotton  per  head,  But,  as  civiliiation  and 
trade  expand  in  those  thickly  populated  regions,  particularly 
in  China,  under  the  British,  French  and  United  States  trea- 
ties, recently  formed  with  that  immense  empire,  we  may 
safely  calculate  that  they  will  finally  consume  at  lea$t  a9 
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tnach  as  the  Turks  now  do,  which  is  esrimated  at  two 
pounds  of  raw  cotton  per  head.  This  rate  of  consnniptioa 
in  India  and  China  would  produce  a  demand,  in  those  coun- 
tries alone,  for  749,092,()tK)  pounds,  or  near  2,(K)0,<)00  of 
bales,  the  present  crop  of  the  United  States. 

Wherever  British  or  American  trade  reaches,  there  the 
oonsutnption  of  cotton  will  be  extended.  The  Caucasian, 
and  of  it,  the  Gallic  and  An&flo-Saxon  races,  are  the  con- 
quering and  subjugating:  races  of  the  world  ;  and  it  may  bis 
said  that  wherever  the  banners  of  European  arms  or  Chris- 
tian civilization  are  unfurled,  there  will  spring  up  markets 
for  the  rapid  consumption  of  cotton.  The  truth  is,  there 
can  he  no  permanent  reclamation  of  the  barbarian  and 
half-clothed  races  of  the  ^lobe  without  it.  If  the  present 
population  of  the  world  Were  to  use  only  two  pounds  of 
cotton  per  head,  which  is  now  the  consumption  of  the 
Turks,  the  demand  would  equal  5,000,000  of  bales,  or  near- 
ly twice  the  amount  now  raised  in  the  world.  And  this  is 
not  making  any  estimate  for  the  annual  increase  of  popu- 
lation. How  deeply  identified  we  are  then  with  the  civili- 
zation of  man,  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life  !  We  will  take 
for  instance,  the  year  1S40,  as  a  general  basis,  to  understand 
our  relations  with  other  countries,  so  far  as  cotton  is  con- 
cerned, and  we  see  in  that  year,  (which  was  a  medium 
year,)  the  value  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States, 
was  $63,870,307.  The  imports  of  cotton  goods  for  the 
same  year  amounted  only  to  $6,604,484.  D^uct  the  cost 
of  shiptnent  and  transportation,  and  the  enhanced  value 
from  the  manufacture  of  the  ^oods,  and  probably  the  raw 
cotton  in  the  goods  imported,  did  not  exceed  $2,000,000  ;> 
which  would  give  us  at  least  $61,870,307  excess  of  produc- 
tion for  foreign  markets,  over  our  own  consumption.  This 
$61,870,307  must  seek  the  market  of  the  world  to  be  manu- 
factured into  goods,  to  be  consumed  in  foreign  countries. 
How  very  blind  must  be  that  policy,  which  would  attempt 
to  create  a  home  market  equal  to  the  foreign,  under  such 
circumstances ! 

It  is  the  market  of  the  world,  that  the  enterprise  of  this 
growing  country  demands.  There  is  too  much  active  capi- 
tal at  the  North,  as  well  as  the  South,  to  have  our  products 
limited  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  these  States.  Utider  the 
quickening  iofltiences  of  free  institutions,  we  are  constantly 
IV 
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and  rapidly  widening  and  confirminKour  influence  over  the 
commerce,  and  with  it,  the  power  of  the  world.  Tariff  re- 
strictions belong  to  another  a|2:e,  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to 
bind  with  them,  a  country  whose  very  life  is  liberty. 

The  old  nations  of  Europe  have  immense  civil  establish- 
ments to  support.  Their  large  standing  armies  and  navies ; 
expensive  church  establishments;  their  kings  and  nobles; 
and  above  all,  their  accumulated  national  debts,  are  weigh- 
ing and  pressing  them  to  the  earth.  Their  productive  in- 
dustry is  shackled  by  heavy  taxation.  Theic  whole  system 
is  growing  cumbrous  and  unwieldy,  and  wants  the  anima- 
tion and  vitality  springing  from  the  spirit  of  liberty.  If  we 
are  true  to  ourselves,  we  mu^t  puss  them  in  all  the  elements 
of  power  and  greatness.  Whilst  they  bind  down  their  pro- 
ductive industry  with  taxation,  it  is  our  policy  to  unbind 
Whilst  they  may  seek  to  shape  and  form  their  bodies  with- 
in narrow  stays,  and  give  but  confined  and  suppressed  air 
for  the  breathing  of  their  lungs,  it  is  our  policy  to  give  the 
sinews  and  the  muscles  of  our  infant  republic,  the  whole 
earth  to  walk  abroad  on,  and  our  lungs,  the  air  of  the  wide 
heavens  to  breathe. 

In  former  and  more  ignorant  periods  of  the  world,  each 
nation  was  supposed  to  have  antagonistic  and  hostile  inter- 
ests to  every  other,  and  there  was  a  constant  and  barbarian 
appeal  to  arms,  to  defend  these  supposed  separate  interests. 
In  former  and  more  ignorant  times,  it  was  thought  that  se- 
parate nations  were  made  to  advance  and  enhance  the  power 
and  the  glory  of  the  kings  and  nobles,  who  claimed  to 
rule  over  them  "  by  the  grace  of  God  ;"  and  wars  of  con- 
quest and  plunder  were  made  for  their  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment Out  of  this  st,ate  of  society,  grew  the  idea  of  re- 
strictions to  protect  home  interests  or  national  interests. 
They  had  appealed  to  arms  to  advance  their  separate  ima- 
ginary interests,  and  after  exhaustiilg  all  their  energies  in 
these  bloody  conflicts,  they  sank  down  into  peace  from  ne- 
cessity ;  and  then  resorted  to  legislation,  to  throw  around 
themselves  those  barriers  and  defences  from  other  nations, 
which  they  had  failed  to  do  by  war.  They  piled  up  legis- 
lative restriction  after  restriction,  until  they  entrenched 
themselves  in  parchment,  under  the  delusive  belief,  that  be- 
hind that,  they  could  thus  forever  shield  themselves  from 
hostile  nations  around  them. 

But  the  progress  of  knowledge,  is  fast  dispelling  all  this 
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ic  ignorance.  No  statesman  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
ty  chauges  that  have  been  prodoced  in  the  world 
id  hira,  in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  whole  face  of 
rn  society  has  changed.  Look  at  the  invention  of 
1  power  alone.  It  is  through  this  wonderful  agent  that 
re  brought  into  habitual  and  daily  intercourse  with 
)e,  so  that  we  are  informed  of  what  takes  place  in  Lon- 
ind  Paris,  with  more  certainty  and  expedition,  than 
years  ago,  we  were  of  what  occurred  in  neighboring 
.  It  is  through  this  great  agent,  that  commerce  has 
stimulated  and  expanded,  so  that  remote  quarters  of 
3rld,  now  exchange  their  productions  with  as  much 
ition  and  facility,  as  did  contiguous  neighborhoods 
years  ago.  Commerce  has  enlarged  more  rapidly 
It  any  former  period,  and  has  touched  with  its  life, 
class  and  interest,  and  family  of  the  civilized  ^lobe. 
igain  at  that  other  great  reformer  of  modern  times ; 
an,  a  free  press.  This  great  leveller  of  ranks,  has 
:ed  a  community  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  that 
and  moves  all  society  to  its  deepest  foundations.  It 
imerce  stimulated  by  steam  power,  connected  with 
ighty  engine  of  modern  times— a  free  press,  that  has 
all  civilized  men  together  in  admantine  chains  of 
t,  of  sympathy,  and  of  feeling;  which  neither  the 
)n  of  leaders  nor  the  avarice  of  monopolists,  will  be 
dissolve.  Not  a  free  trader  upon  the  banks  of  the 
jsor  the  Tweed  ;  not  a  liberal  upon  any  remote  vine- 
France,  that  strikes  for  the  freedom  of  industry,  who 
)t  touch  a  chord  that  vibrates  to  the  heart  of  every 
1,  whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  or  in  his 
on  the  remote  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  And  all 
)lies,  exclusive  privileges  and  selfish  restrictions 
swept  down  before  it,  like  feeble  embankments  be- 
lighty  flood.  The  power  of  governments  will  prove 
It  hereafter  to  execute  high  legislative  restrictions, 
ire  against  the  whole  genius  and  spirit  of  the  age. 
England,  haughty  England,  has  been  forced  to  bow 
^fore  the  great  progressive  ideas  of  the  age.  Sir 
Peel  saw  the  storm,  and  like  a  great  pilot,  true  to  the 
e  kept  the  vessel  from  being  swamped  in  the  trough 
ea.  Nothing  saved  England  from  convulsions  but 
and  naasterly  moves  in  favor  of  free-trade,  against 
re  conceived  ideas,  and  which  will  carry  him  down 
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to  posterity,  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot,  when  his  revilers 
<ttnd  opponents  will  be  forgotten  on  the  pages  of  his^rorr. 
So  in  like  manner,  Mr.  Calhoun  will  be  remembered  wiA 
Admiration  by  this  country,  for  his  profound  knowledge  on 
9Tery  thin^  connected  with  free-trade,  hmg,  bm^  after  all 
those  who  would  have  bound  the  sinews  and  limbs  of  this 
infant  republic  with  the  miserable  thongs  of  restriction, 
shall  have  been  forgotten,  or  only  remembered  with  pity  for 
their  ignorance,  or  scorn  for  their  selfishness.  A  new  state 
of  things  is  about  to  open  upon  the  world.  A  free  and  un- 
restricted mterchange  of  all  the  productions  of  the  earth,  is 
about  to  bind  civilized  nations  together  in  the  bonds  of 
peaceful  commerce.  And  while  other  men  may  gain  fame 
from  the  smoke  of  cannon,  and  live  in  the  tears  of  the  wi- 
dow and  the  mother,  shed  for  the  victims  of  war,  these  two 
ereat  statesnoen  will  live  in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  mil- 
lions, who  will  be  blessed  under  a  free-trade  system,  which 
the  genius  of  the  one  was  the  first  to  illustrate,  and  which 
the  fortunate  possession  of  power,enabled  the  other  to  realise. 
We  think  we  have  shown,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  production  of  cotton,  even  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
far  from  reaching  its  maximum.  It  now  remains  to  see, 
what  are  the  prospects  of  increasing  permanently,  its  pro- 
duction elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  under  an  im- 
pression, that  it  cannot  be  extensively  cultivated  in  any 
country  where  the  population  is  very  dense.  Wherever 
population  is  crowded,  the  first  great  object  is  to  raise  food 
to  support  it.  Wherever  there  is  any  difllculty  as  to  the 
support  of  population,  there  neither  time  or  space  can  be 
allowed  for  any  great  branch  of  agriculture,  not  contribut- 
ing to  sustain  life.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  requires  long 
continued  attention  throughput  the  year,  and  intelligence 
to  direct  and  regulate  labor  in  it.  Wnerever  this  is  sustain- 
ed and  managed,  there  must  also  be  a  system  of  well  regu- 
lated political  liberty,  that  gives  perfect  protection  to  the 
proceeds  of  labor  and  the  profits  of  capital.  Wherever  the 
government  is  despotic  and  its  exactions  heavy  and  uncer- 
tain, there  the  production  of  cotton  cannot  be  permanent  or 
certain.  Population,  under  such  a  government,  may  work 
to  procure  food  ;  but  there  never  can  be  the  large  investments 
of  capital  or  labor,  necessary  to  produce  cotton,  where  so 
valuable  a  product  may  be  seized  by  a  lawless  government, 
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or  where  taxation  may  follow  the  impulses  of  a  selfish  or 
unregulated  power. 

Apply  these  general  remarks  to  Egypt  or  Indiai  and  it 
will  be  at  once  seen  that  there  is  too  much  despotism  in  the 
one,  and  too  dense  a  population  in  the  other,  for  cotton  ever 
to  become  permanently  and  very  extensively,  their  staple 
production.  They  may  make  a  large  production  one  year, 
but  the  next,  there  may  be  little  or  none.  But  we  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  the  climate  of  India  is  not  suited  to  cot- 
ton. The  fii^t  great  objection  is,  that  it  is  subject  to  too 
great  extrenses.  It  lies  in  that  latitude,  where  the  year  is 
divided  into  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  During  one-half  the 
year  they  have  constant  rains,  and  the  other  half,  none  at 
all.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  plant,  knows,  that 
under  such  seasons,  it  will  shed  its  fruit  and  not  mature. 
The  niostof  Hindostan  lies  between  the  10th  and  30th  deg. 
of  latitude,  and  with  their  burning  sun  and  heavy  rains,  the 
plant  will  grow  to  weed  and  wood,  with  long  joints  and  few 
bolls,  and  will  never  mature  as  it  ought.  And  this  is  not 
left  merely  to  conjecture.  In  1840,  an  English  agent  went 
to  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  and  engaged  ten  Arhericans 
who  had  been  employed  as  managers  of  cotton  estates  in 
that  section,  and  who  were  recommended  by  the  most  res- 
pectable planters.  They  left  with  the  agent  for  India,  and 
took  large  quanties  of  the  best  American  cotton  seed,  with 
all  our  usual  implements  of  agriculture,  with  the  best  cotton 
gins,  presses,  &c.  They  were  eneaged  at  an  average  salary 
of  about  £300  each,  with  an  additional  allowance  of  j^lOQ 
per  year  for  subsistence.  Each  entered  into  a  contract  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  five  years,  and  to 
conduct  the  experiment  of  cotton  planting  in  such  parts  of 
India,  as  the  government  might  point  out.  Of  the  ten  per- 
sons thus  employed,  three  returned  after  the  first  year, 
being  left  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  as  the  agreement  was 
that  those  who  remained  the  whole  term,  should  be  allowed 
their  expenses  to  India,  and  fVom  thence  to  America,  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  Seven  remained  to  the  end  of  their  en*> 
gagement  On  the  arrival  of  these  agents  in  India,  they 
were  distributed  in  different  sections  of  the  empire,  so  as  to 
test  different  soils  and  a  variety  of  climates.  One  was  sta« 
tioned  at  Calpee  in  the  district  of  Bundelcund ;  one  in 
Dooab ;  one  at  Humeapore ;  one  at  Goruckpore,  at  the  foot 
of  th^  ^opa)  hills  ;  one  in  Qundlepore ;  and  one  in  Coimbi^- 
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tore ;  and  one  at  Surat  on  the  western  sideo/  the  peninsula. 
After  experimenting  a  year  or  two  at  each  place,  without 
the  prospect  of  success,  they  were  then  changed  to  other 
districts,  so  as  to  give  every  section  of  India  a  fair  trial. 
They  had  every  inaucement  of  rewards  held  out  to  them  if 
they  succeeded,  and  all  means  were  liberally  afforded  them, 
and  no  expenses  spared.  They  made  every  effort  to  in- 
struct the  natives,  and  yet  there  never  has  been  a  more  sig- 
nal failure  of  any  experiment.  We  take  our  information 
from  the  reports  of  the  several  agents  as  they  gave  them  to 
the  public  on  their  return.  They  say  the  difficulty  of  rais- 
ing cotton  in  India,  arises  from  the  ^reat  extremes  of  dry 
and  wet  seasons.  During  the  wet  season,  the  plant  grows 
to  sudden  luxuriance,  and  is  then  as  suddenly  cut  off  by  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  dry  season.  When  the 
dry  weather  sets  in,  the  sun  ripens  the  bolls  prematurely, 
when  they  are  only  half  grown,  while  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  crisped  to  a  brown  color,  by  the  intensity  of  the 
tropical  heat.  In  lower  Bengal,  the  rainy  season  com- 
mences in  May,  and  continues  incessantly  until  October. 
In  central  India  it  commences  the  first  ot  July,  and  lasts 
until  the  middle  of  September.  In  lower  Bengal  as  fnuch 
ns  76  inches  of  rain  falls  annually.  In  central  India,  13 
inches  of  rain  is  essential,  and  if  only  11  inches  fall,  it 
produces  famine  with  all  its  horrors  upon  the  natives.  In 
addition  to  the  unconquerable  difficulties  in  the  climate,  the 
cotton  is  there  exposed  to  the  fatal  attacks  of  insects. 
There  is  one  that  lays  iti  eggs  in  the  flower  of  the  plant. 
Before  the  boll  matures,  the  worm  forms  within  it  and  feeds 
upon  the  tender  fibres  of  the  cotton,  eating  all  within  the 
boll,  leaving  only  a  lock  or  so  in  some  bolls.  In  some 
parts  of  India,  the  white  ants  are  very  destructive  to  the 
young  plants.  All  that  the  American  planters  could  do 
with  their  best  exertions,  was  to  raise  on  an  average,  about 
10  lb.  of  clean  cotton  the  acre,  from  the  best  American  seed, 
a'.*d  about  70  lb.  from  the  best  native  India  seed.  One  of 
them  was  stationed  at  Goruckpore,  and  put  two  hundred 
acres  in  cotton,  from  whicfi  he  gathered  only  200  lbs.  of 
clean  cotton  altogether.  Those  who  were  stationed  at  Co- 
imbatore,  were  enabled,  one  favorable  year,  to  raise  200  lbs. 
of  seed  cotton  per  acre.  The  best  seed  they  carried  out 
from  Rodney,  which  is  considered  equal  to  any  in  the 
United  States,  deteriorated  every  year,  the  fibre  growing 
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shorter  and  th^  yield  less.  IndependeDt  of  climate,  there 
are  other  causes  which  must  forever  keep  India  from  being 
permanently  a  great  cotton  country.  The  population  is  so 
dense,  that  their  first  great  object  must  be  food  for  support. 
If  there  falls  only  11  inches  of  rain  any  year,  their  rice 
crop  falls  off,  which  is  their  principal  reliance  for  food  ;  and 
they  have  inevitably  to  encounter  famine  in  its  most 
frightful  excess.  But  besides  this,  all  British  India  is  held 
in  possession  of  the  East  India  Company.  It  is  a  fixed 
principle  with  them,  never  to  sell  a  foot  of  land  in  fee-sim- 
ple, '^  and  they  only  part  with  it  on  limited  leases,  even  to 
the  native  population  themselves.  One  half  of  all  that  the 
Hindoos,  or  native  population,  produce,  is  claimed  by  the 
East  India  Company  as  land  tax  ;  whether  it  be  rice,  indigo, 
opium,  cottoQ  or  sugar."  This  is  felt  as  the  heaviest  and 
most  grinding  exaction,  and  particularly  as  to  rice,  which  is 
so  essential  to  their  support.  In  1840,  it  was  estimated  that 
500,000  persons  perished  in  India  from  starvation  and  its 
attendant  diseases.  There  can  be  no  calculation  made  as 
to  the  permanent  production  of  cotton  to  any  increased  ex- 
tent, where  despotism  is  so  exacting  and  so  unlimited,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  East  India  Company,  in  regard  to  India. 

'<  The  town  of  Madras  only,  had  a  joint  amount  of  exports 
and  imports,  for  the  years  182S  and  '29,  of  about  £800,000  ; 
yet  the  Presidency  contains  154,000  square  miles,  and  fif- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants,  amotig  whom  there  are  only 
some  few  English  settlers,  probably  not  over  one  thousand 
in  all.  And  yet  from  this  miserable  population,  the  govern- 
ment extorts  a  revenue  of  five  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
or  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars ;  equal  to 
a  revenue  sufficient  to  support  the  entire  government  of  the 
United  States." 

The  English  took  Bombay  from  the  Portuguese  in  1664, 
and  ever  since  then,  the  progress  of  their  government  has 
been  the  extension  of  this  grinding  system  of  exactions. 
They  found  the  country  rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures 
of  ages,  and  their  whole  policy  seemed  to  be,  to  lay  plans 
bv  which  it  might  be  drawn  from  a  weak  and  helpless  peo- 
ple, to  enrich  and  sustain  the  system  of  oppression.  The 
slightest  pretexts  have  been  made  ground  of  war,  and  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  hostility,  has,  with  them,  served  to  jus- 
tify the  plunder  of  the  palaces,  and  the  incarceration  of  the 
persons  of  the  native  princes. 
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It  is  estimated  recently  that  the  wars  jn  India,  for  no 
longer  time  than  from  1827  to  1847,  hare  cost  39,000,000 
of  pounds  sterling,  or  about  196,000,000  dollars.  The  Af- 
ghan war  alone,  added  to  the  Indian  government  debt, 
13,000,000  rupees,  or  about  6,000,000  dollars.  These  esti- 
mates are  over  and  above  what  they  have^drawn  for  sap- 
port  from  the  invaded  and  conquered  countries. 

No  extensive  investment  of  capital  can  be  permanently 
made  under  such  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  produ- 
cing cotton  in  a  country  governed  u  India  is.  As  to  the 
cheapness  of  labor,  it  is  a  trifling  consideration ;  for  one 
negro,  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  master  who  owns 
the  freehold,  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  will  do  more  than 
five  Hindoos,  with  their  poor  diet  and  feeble  frames,  in  a 
debilitating  climate,  and,  above  all,  under  the  exactions  of  a 
government  that  claims  the  freehold. 

The  culture  of  other  productions  is  more  profitable  in 
India  than  cotton.  When  the  trade  with  China  is  open, 
opium  is  far  more  so.  The  reason  why,  a  few  years  since, 
India  shipped  more  cotton  to  England  than  formerly,  was 
that  the  war  with  China  had  broken  up  the  usual  demand 
in  that  country  for  India  cotton,  and  aiverted  its  exportar 
tion  to  England.  China  usually  consumes  about  000,000 
bales  of  cotton  for  her  manufactures,  and  the  voyage  being 
so  much  shorter  than  to  England,  it  goes  there,  except 
when  diverted  by  war.  The  following  taUe  will  show  the 
relative  value  of  products  in  India,  as  indicated  by  the  ex- 
ports from  Calcutta  in  the  years  1833  and  1834,  viz : 

Opiam  for  1833,  £1,177,559  For  1834,  £1,340,383 

iDdigo  «     "  1,300,150              «      «  902,175 

Cotton  «     «  127,059             "      «  143,250 

Sugar  »<     «  182,400             "      «  230,832 

This  indicates  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  prodnce 
other  things  much  more  readily  and  extensively  tban  cot- 
ton. The  following  table  will  show  the  expiration  of  cot- 
ton for  a  series  of  years  from  different  countries  to  England, 
and  it  will  also  show  how  little  we  have  to  tear  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  world. 

It  has  been  reported  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  that 
Egypt  and  India  would  outstrip  us  in  the  prc>iuctton  of 
cotton.  The  best  answer  will  be  found  in  this  table  of 
imports  of  cotton  into  England  for  a  series  of  yeass. 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  how  rapid  our  increase  has  been 
even  to  England,  and  how  stationary  have  been  the  exports 
from  the  other  two  principal  sources  interested  in  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton.  The  last  few  years  would  show  a  more 
marked  difference  than  the  above  table  indicates,  if  we 
could  conveniently  ascertain  the  precise  amount  from  India 
and  Egypt.  In  the  single  year  of  1844  we  produced  more 
than  800,000,000  pounds,  of  which  more  than  660,000,000 
went  to  Europe.  True,  this  was  our  largest  production  by- 
near  300.000  bales.* 

Another  great  reason  why  India  cannot  compete  with  us 
in  the  Euruf)ean  markets,  is  the  length  of  voyage  and  the 
freight  with  insurance.  The  freight  on  cotton,  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe,  will  not  exceed,  on  an  average, 
one  cent  a  pound,  and  the  voyage  will  not  extend  beyond 
four  to  six  weeks.  Whereas,  from  Cfilculta,  Madras  or 
Bombay,  the  freight  can  never  average  less  than  a  penny 
per  pound,  or  two  cents,  and  the  voyage  will  take  about 
four  months.  The  whole  expenses  of  cotton  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  Liverpool  and  sold  there,  do  not  exceed 
three  cents  per  pound  ;  while  from  India  the  expenses  are 
not  less  than  six  cents.  Their  cotton  is  usually  from  two 
to  three  cents  a  pound  under  oucs  in  price,  from  inferiority 
in  quality.  Suppose,  then,  "fair  cotton"  commands  12  cents 
in  Liverpool,  and  ours  will  yield,  according  to  the  above 
calculations,  9  cents  nett,  while  the  India  cotton  can  only 
yield  4  cents  nett;  and  a  fall  in  price  of  one  cent  would 
make  it  much  less  in  proportion,  as  the  expenses  would 
remain  stationary  :  that  is,  if  we  went  into  an  estimate  of 
interest  upon  the  capital  vested,  and  the  wages  of  labor. 
12  VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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The  supposition  that  we  were  in  danger  from  the  com- 
petition of  India  cotton,  arose  from  the  calculations  of  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  plant 
It  first  started  in  relation  to  Egyptian  cottons.  In  the  year 
1820,  a  Frenchman  named  Jumel  introduced  the  culture  of 
Brazil  cotton  into  Egypt.  The  Pacha  ordered  it  to  be  ex- 
tended on  a  large  scale.  Niles'  Register,  in  October,  1825, 
raised  the  alarm.  The  Register  says,  "  Egypt  is  our  great 
and  fearful  rival,  and  has  a  capacity  to  supply  much  more 
than  we  have  ever  produced.  The  Pacha  has  a  population 
of  2,500,000  persons  and  can  dispose  of  the  whole  of  them 
as  he  likes."  The  quotations  from  the  Northern  papers 
might  be  made  without  bounds,  to  show  that  Egypt  was 
capable  of  producing  cotton  beyond  all  the  demands  of 
Europe.  And  the  same  papers  could  be  quoted  to  prove, 
by  figures  too,  that  nothing  could  save  the  South  from  over- 
whelming ruin,  by  this  competition  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  but  a  tariff  for  protection,  which  would  finally  se 
cure  to  us  a  home  market^  where  we  might  be  allowed  to 
trade,  upon  the  best  terms,  with  our  kind  task-masters. 
The  same  things  were  repeated  in  1828.  And,  finally,  in 
1842,  the  country  was  again  inundated  with  the  same  igno- 
rant cant.  We  remember  well,  that  for  months  before  the 
passage  of  the  tariff*  of  1842,  the  most  intelligent  of  the 

Sresses  on  the  side  of  protection  were  stuffed  full  of  pre- 
ictions  as  to  India  cotton  supplanting  ours  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  that  we  must  fly  into  the  arms  of  our 
own  manufacturers  for  protection.  We  were  infants,  to  be 
kept  in  the  nursery  and  fed  on  pap  by  Northern  nurses. 
We  recollect  hearing  in  the  United  States  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing doleful  lamentation  uttered:  "While  we  have  here- 
tofore scarcely  noticed  the  existence  of  that  immense  coun- 
try, (East  India,)  in  either  our  domestic  calculations  or  our 
commercial  calculations ;  all  at  once  we  find  one  of  our 

5 real  staples  ibeing  supplanted  in  England,  and  in  great 
anger  oi  being  driven  j^f^tn  our  home  markets  by  its  pro- 
ducers." (See  Mr.  Smith's  Speech,  United  States  Senate, 
1842.) 

Unless  we  sink  down  into  stupidity  and  ignorance,  the 
day  is  past  when  such  miserable  cant  is  to  have  any  con- 
trol over  us.  No  !  if  we  are  but  true  to  ourselves  we  can 
command  the  future,  so  far  as  our  prosperity  is  concerned. 
England  is  in  such  a  condition  that  she  must  have  our  cot- 
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ton.  She  has  160,000,000  dollars  of  capital,  and  220,000 
persons  imniediately  and  absolutely  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  besides  650,000  more  dependent  upon 
these  factories,  and  all  depending  upon  the  raw  material 
from  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  we  cannot 
estimate  the  millions  of  poor  who  receive  their  annual 
clothing  from  the  same  sources.  France,  Germany  find 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe  are  rapidly  increasing  their 
manufactures  of  cotton.  The  United  States  can  alone  pro- 
duce it  on  a  large  and  permanent  scale,  suited  to  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  world. 

By  tne  blessing  of  heaven,  we  are  enabled  to  raise  the 
most  beneficent  product  that  commerce  has  ever  transported 
for  the  comfort  of  the  human  family — a  product  destined 
to  make  a  new  era  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  to 
develope  new  sources  of  civi'ization.  And  to  the  slave- 
holding  States  of  the  Union,  it  is  the  great  source  of  their 
power  and  their  wealth,  and  the  main  security  of  their 
peculiar  institutions.  It  is  that  which  gives  us  our  energy, 
our  enterprize,  our  intelligence,  and  commands  the  respect 
of  foreign  powers.  What  the  Nile  is  to  the  Egyptian,  cot- 
ton is  to  us, — pouring  annually  its  rich  tribute  into  our 
treasury,  and  by  those  wide  and  strong  connections  with 
other  nations  to  which  it  gives  existence,  securing  to  us 
independence  and  power.  To  defend  this  independence 
and  power, — assailed  by  avarice,  that  seeks  to  appropriate 
the  produce  of  labor,  and  by  fanaticism,  that  aims  at  our 
very  existence, — is  the  work  that  now  calls  for  the  devotion 
of  the  Southern  people.  From  none  other  but  themselves 
can  their  safety  come.  They  will  in  vain  wait  for  avarice 
to  grow  liberal;  or  fanaticism  to  yield  to  reason. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  among  ourselves.  It  is  not 
foreign  competition,  but  the  denial  of  equal  rights  in  the 
Union  that  endangers  us.  It  is  the  assertion  of  the  right 
to  fetter  and  restrict  us  within  our  own  country  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  repel  and  resist; — the  insulting  assumption 
that  the  cotton  growing  States  are  not  good  enough  to  share 
with  the  pure  and  pious  North  in  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
federacy. And  if  any  new  territory  is  to  be  acquired,  slave- 
holders are  to  be  excluded  from  it.  If  this  outrage  be  per- 
petrated, it  will  be  to  us  far  more  than  injury,-^it  will  be  a 
stigma,  and  if  we  bear  it  in  peace  we  shall  cover  our  chil- 
dren with  deep  degradation. 
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Any  people  can  bear,  for  a  time,  oppression  and  taxation; 
but,  if  they  tamely  submit  to  insult,  their  self-respect  is 
gone,  and  they  become  fit  only  to  wear  the  chains  of  slaves 
and  the  livery  of  bondsmen.  The  Union,  under  the  con- 
stitution,— such  as  our  forefathers  made  it, — we  will  drain 
the  last  drop  of  blood,  if  need  be,  to  vindicate  and  defend  ; 
but  we  scorn  to  bow  down  and  worship  at  any  unholy  and 
unhallowed  shrine,  before  whose  altars  fanatical  priests  pre- 
side, and 

"Where  knaves  shall  minister  and  fools  shall  kneel." 


Art.  V. — Prescott'b  Conquest  of  Peru. 

History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  with  a  preliminary  view 
of  the  Civilization  of  the  Incas.  By  William  H. 
Prescott,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute, of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  etc. 

**  Congestae  curaulaatur  opes,  orbisqae  rapinas 
Accipit."  Claudian^  in  Rep,  lib,  i,  v.  194. 

"  So  color  de  religion 
Van  a  buscar  plaia  y  oro 
Del  encubierto  tesoro." 

Lope  tie  Vega^  El  Nucva  Afundo^  Jam. 

In  two  volumes.     New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1847. 

We  may  briefly  divide  historians  into  two  classes.  They 
are  either  simply  narrative,  or  they  are  philosophical.  The 
requisites  of  the  former  class,  are — fidelity  and  closeness  of 
detail,  a  rigid  regard  to  the  regular  order  of  events,  a  res- 
pectful and  constant  attention  to  authorities,  clearness  of 
style  and  simplicity  of  statement.  To  these  qualifications, 
the  more  popular  historians  add  another,  and,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  higher  deg^ree  of  the  artistical  faculty,  they  render 
their  narratives  more  attractive,  by  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  details,  with  regard  to  the  general  eflfectsof  grouping, 
as  to  crown  their  histories  with  the  dramatic  and  the  pic- 
turesque. Robertson,  in  modern,  and  Mr.  Prescott,  in  re- 
cent times,  are  both  excellent  models  of  this  order  of  wri- 
ters. The  former  possesses  mose  general  power  than  the 
latter.     He  has  more  ardor  of  temperament,  is  a  writer  of 
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greater  Tigor,  and  has  the  faculty  of  giving,  to  his  more 
glowiim;  narratives,  an  intensity  of  expression  which  hur- 
ries the  reader  forward  with  an  eas^erness  of  curiosity,  such 
as  we  experience  in  the  perusal  of  the  more  vehement  and 
passionate  pages  of  romance.  But,  to  compensate  for  what 
may  be  inferior,  in  these  respects,  in  his  endowment,  Mr. 
Prescott  is  more  certain  as  an  authority,  is  more  profound 
in  his  researches,  has  been  more  fortunate  in  his  opportu- 
nities than  his  predecessors,  and,  if  less  vehement  and  en- 
ergetic in  his  style,  has  more  simplicity  of  manner,  is  more 
free  from  colloqnialisms,*  and  is  altogether  superior  in  grace 
of  expression  and  delicacy  of  detail. 

The  philosophicalhistorian  belongs  to  a  more  ambitioos 
school.  He  is  not  so  much  the  narrator  as  the  essayist. 
His  labor  is  not  so  much  after  details  as  principles.  He 
disdains  minutias  in  his  search  after  generalities,  and  is 
better  prepared  with  a  speculation  than  a  fact.  If  these 
suffice  for  a  doubt,  he  is  ready  with  an  argument,  and  is 
by  no  means  to  be  discouraged  by  the  va^ue,  so  long  as  be 
may  suggest  the  probable.  He  looks,  not  so  much  to  the 
actions,  as  to  the  motives  and  the  moods  of  rulers ;  and  pre- 
fers to  hurry  over  the  narrative,  which  unfolds  the  down- 
fall  of  an  empire,  in  order  to  show  how  profoundly  he  can 
discuss  the  conditions  by  which  such  overthrow  became  in- 
evitable. He  has  his  uses  no  less  than  the  narrator.  He 
corrects  the  mistakes,  and  compels  the  caution  of  the  latter, 
by  rebukinff  his  credulity.  He  separates  the  fact  from  the 
table,  which  is  its  inevitable  atmosphere  in  the  remote,  ex- 
posing the  false  medium  through  which  we  behold  it ;  and, 
though  reducing  its  proportions,  making  it  more  certain, 
under  the  general  laws  of  evidence.  His  tests  are  those  of 
the  lawyer  and  philosopher.  He  cross-examines  with  the 
one,  and  dilates  into  generalities  with  the  other.  He  cor- 
rects the  morals  of  history,  as  he  exhibits  the  mistakes  of 
governments  and  people;  showing  why  and  where  the 
ruler  falters — by  what  errors  of  policy — by  what  weaknesses 
of  judgment— by  what  severities  of  sway — by  what  ca- 

♦  And  yet,  there  are  some  iostances,  In  the  present  volame,  in  which  Mr. 
Presoott  departs  from  his  acknowledged  propriety  of  language,  and  falls 
into  valgansms.  "  Used  up/*  for  "  worn  oar,"  describing  the  shoes  of  the 
horses,  and  the  condition  of  their  hoofs:  see  vol.  i,  p.  451,  is  a  sufficient 
example.  These  liule  blots  show  like  great  deformities,  in  a  style  so  atti- 
Ibrmly  pare  and  excellent  as  that  of  oar  author. 
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prices  of  passion,  and  mistakes  of  fact.  He  is,  in  brief,  a 
philosopher,  who  chooses  to  take  history  for  his  subject  ci 
analysis,  rather  than  morality  or  art,— and  embodies  theae, 
as  topics,  to  which  his  theme,  itself,  is  rendered  tributary. 

Of  this  class,  Guizot  and  Michelet  are  livinf^  instances. 
They,  too,  employ  the  imagination,  but  it  is  in  diving 
through  the  obscure,  rather  than  in  embodying  the  pic- 
turesque. Where  the  artistical  narrator  colors  highly,  they 
conjecture  boldly  :  and  the  degree  of  ease,  strength  and 
^race,  with  which  they  adventure  upon  the  unknown  void, 
18  the  guaranty,  more  or  less  absolute,  for  the  successes 
which  they  enjoy,  and  the  high  position  which  they  claim. 
As  instances  where  the  faculties  of  the  philosophical  and 
narrative  historian  are  happily  united,  we  may  point  to  Gib- 
bon and  Thierry.  It  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that  the 
world  has  not  yet  done  justice  to  the  genius  of  the  former, 
while  that  of  the  latter  is  yet  on  trial.  In  these  writers,  the 
philosopher  keeps  even  pace  with  the  narrator.  They 
blend  their  attributes  into  happy  union.  The  thought  and 
the  picture  are  made  to  illustrate  the  event,  in  the  moment 
of  its  occurrence ;  and  the  fact,  appealin^r  to  the  eye,  and 
made  living  to  the  ear,  fastens  itself  upon  the  memory,  with 
a  tenacious  ^rasp,  that  proves  the  historian  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  higher  powers  than  simple  history  has  usually  been 
supposed  to  require.  The  record,  thus  appealing  to  supe- 
rior faculties  than  those  either  of  logic  or  conscientiousness, 
enables  the  historian  to  arrive  at  a  three-fold  triumph, — 
when  he  crowns  his  story  with  a  moral,  in  which  truth 
prevails  in  the  embrace  of  the  beautiful. 

We  have  already  briefly  indicated  the  position  which  we 
esteem  Mr.  Prescott  to  enjoy.  As  an  historian,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  two  elaborate  works,  in  reaching  a  very  high 
place  in  public  opinion.  His  industry  has  been  exemplary ; 
his  fidelity  is  unexceptionable;  his  style  is  ffraceful  and 
winning,— just  sufficiently  raised  to  command  respect  and 
attention,  and  seldom  swelling  beyond  the  barriers  of  pro- 
priety and  a  becoming  taste.  Nor  do  the  delicacy  and  grace 
which  evidently  prevail  iphis  intellectual  organization,  im- 
pair the  energy  of  his  expression  when  the  subject  demands 
It.  Though  ordinarily  subdued  to  a  rather  too  measured 
flow — such  as  marks,  m  most  cases,  the  style  of  the  school 
to  which  he  particularly  belongs, — giving  to  all  its  posses- 
sors,  a  somewhat  uniform  air  and  manner — it  is  yet  certain 
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that  he  can  raise  his  voice  to  the  extraordinary  wants  of  the 
occasion.    His  powers  of  language  are  considerable ;  and, 
with  greater  freedom  of  training,  would,  without  any  dis- 
paragement of  his  native  graces,  enable  him  to  declare  him- 
self with  a  nobler  force,  and  a  better  sense  of  strength  and 
.  majesty,  than  he  has  yet  displayed.    This  necessary  free- 
dom may  probably  ensue  from  a  better  condition  of  health 
and  spirits  in  the  writer.    These  works  of  Mr.  Prescott, 
we  must  not  forgeit  to  mention,  have  been  conceived  and 
written  under  -circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  de- 
pression.   He  tells  us,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work  be- 
fore us,  that  his  labors  have  been  prosecuted  at  a  period 
when  he  was  almost  wholly  deprived  of  sight.    The  unaf- 
fected narrative  which  unfolds  to  us  his  processes  of  study 
and  composition,  under  a  visitation  so  extreme  and  painful, 
is  equally  touching  and  curious.    One  of  his  eyes  was  in- 
jured, to  its  total  loss,  while  he  was  yet  a  student  at  the  uni- 
versity.   The  other  was  seized  with  inflammation  soon 
after,  and,  for  a  time,  was  useless  also.    Subsequently  re- 
store, it  remained,  and  still  remains.  Very  feeble;  and,  at 
two  later  periods,  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  use 
of  it,  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  writing,  for  years  to- 
gether.   That  our  author  should  have  persevered  in  his 
studies,  and  contrived  modes  for  evading  the  danger,  while 
pressing  on  in  his  career  of  authorship,  to  the  preparation 
of  half  a  dozen  large  octavos,  is  an  instance  of  courage  and 
resolute  purpose  not  often  equalled,  which  may  well  stimu- 
late the  energies  of  others  similarly  afflicted.    The  intro- 
duction to  the  work  before  us,  which  contains  this  personal 
narrative,  will  be  read  with  a  sympathizing  interest.    The 
ingenuity  of  the  sufferer  in  devising  means  of  study,  through 
the  eyes  of  another,  are  worthy  of  examination.    It  might 
be  supposed  that,  under  such  circumstances  the  historian 
must  be  liable  to  frequent  mistakes  and  inaccuracies.    But 
it  is  one  of  the  commendable  characteristics  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, that  he  is  singularly  correct  and  explicit  in  his  state- 
ments, and  just  in  his  arrangement  of  the  facts.     His  narra- 
tives abound  in  proofs  of  his  vieilance.    He  shows  himself, 
not  only  more  than  commonly  free  from  errors,  but  copious 
in  his  details,  omitting  none  which  are  important  to  his 
events,  and  liberally  supplying  others  whi/ch  only  inciden- 
tally illustrate  the  subject.    The  nature  of  his  mind,  indeed, 
Tenders  a  minute  regard  to  details  absolutely  necessary  to 
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his  progress.  Generalizing  but  seldom,  and  then  timidly/ 
the  whole  task  beibre  him  is  to  develope  his  action  by 
means  of  witnesses,  and  through  a  regularly  depending  series 
of  events.  These  witnessss  and  agents  are  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  suceeed  each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  fig- 
ures which  hurry  across  the  wall,  under  the  always  chang- 

*  The  occasional  reflections  of  onr  author,  do  not  add  ereatly  to  the 
valae  of  his  volumes.  In  some  cases  they  rather  provoke  the  smiles  than 
the  studies  of  the  reader.  His  occasional  comments  are  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly common-place,  at  others,  not  so  common-place  as  valueless. 
When,  aAer  telling  us  that  the  nation  of  the  Incas  described  their  empire 
as  Tavantinsiyu,  or  "  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,"  he  adds,  "this  will 
not  surprise  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  no  other  name  by 
which  to  chnss  himself  among  nations,  than  what  is  borrowed  from  a 

a  Barter  of  the  globe**'  We  feel  that  the  remark  is  much  more  obtrosive 
lan  significant.  Our  want  of  a  national  name  has  been  for  some  time  a 
subject  of  unnecessary  complaint,  chiefly  among  those  who  have  leisure 
to  discuss  the  mere  asides  in  social  progress.  But  their  complaints  are 
grounded  in  mistake.  We  have  a  name  which  leads  to  no  difficulty  in  de- 
termining our  nativity  when  we  go  abroad.  It  is,  indeed,  something  sig- 
nificant of  our  destiny,  that  the  national  name  absorbs  our  quarter  of  the 
globe. — When  Mr.  Prescott  asks,  in  a  note  to  the  above  paragraph,  whether 
this  name  was  conceded  or  assumed,  he  forgets  that  ours  was  the  first  great 
confederacy  of  States  on  the  American  continent;  that  our  nation  first  call- 
ed itself  American,  and  that  the  title,  thus  assumed,  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned by  the  other  States  of  the  continent,  who  do  not  call  theoiselves 
Americans,  but  Mexicans,  Chilians,  Bolivians,  etc.  If  the  ignorance  or 
the  self-esteem  of  Europeans,  will  not  suffer  them  to^distinguish  and  recog- 
nize these  difierences,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  make  the  matter 
clearer  to  them.  Here,  in  the  western  world,  every  body  readily  tmder- 
stands  what  parties  are  meant  when  the  Americans  are  spoken  of,  imd  a 
fisw  years  will  suffice  to  legitimate  the  title  every  where,  by  rendering  the 
power  which  employs  it  now,  the  only  one  worthy  a  name,  on  our  great 
continent.  Meantime,  for  equivalent  and  more  classical  names,  our  poets 
will  provide,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  countries.  Apalachia  and 
Alleghania,  and  Florida  and  Columbia,  will  pass  into  song  and  story,  and 
furnish  equivalents,  such  as  in  Europe  are  employed  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  patriotic  verse,  as  Albion,  Hibemia,  Iberia.  Gallia,  Allemania — none  of 
which  are  a  jot  more  euphonious  or  becoming  than  such  as  our  country  mar 
tise  with  classical  and  national  propriety.— >When,  speaking  of  the  simpli- 
city and  severity  of  the  Peruvian  code,*  Mr.  Prescott  makes  such  a  code, 
in  great  degree,  identical  with  an  inferior  state  of  society,  we  reply  wi^a 
fi^fi  sequUur.  We  ask,  what  has  the  state  of  society  and  civilization  ia 
Athens,  when  Draco  was  the  Archon,  whose  laws,  precisely  as  the  case 
with  the  Peruvians,  reAised  to  discriminate  between  crimes,  and  punished 
capitally  the  slighest,  no  less  thon  the  greatest  offences.  Has  Mr.  Prescott 
fbrgotten  how  and  where  this  terrible  lawgiver  suflertd  for  his  judgments  1 
At  the  theatre,  ministering  at  the  altars  of  the  Muse,  in  temples,  supposed 
to  indicate  the  highest  reaches  of  art  and  civilization.  But  why  go  fur- 
ther than  the  criminal  code  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  present,  or  oniil  a  very 
recent  day.  In  this^we  shall  discern  sufficient  illustration  of  that  very  in> 
discriminating  excess  of  penalty,  in  regard  to  social  offenders,  which  Mr. 
Prescott  assumes  to  accompany  a  barbarous  condition  of  society.  No 
doubt,  speaking  of  things  apart  from  conventional  standards,  there  is  a 
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ing  media  of  the  magic  lantern.  This  rapidity  of  event, 
and  crowd  of  persons,  necessarily  increase  very  greatly  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  historian,  who  suffers  as  Mr. 
Prescott  has  done.  Each  new  actor  upon  the  scene,  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  a  new  biography ;  and  the  scene,  it- 
self, is  conducted  through  regions  of  profound  obscurity, 
where  the  geographer  halts  and  hesitates,  at  every  step, 
under  the  blind  guidance  of  a  savage,  or — which  is  much  the 
same— an  old  Spanish  authority.  Yet,  with  all  his  peculiar 
disabilities,  and  in  spite  of  the  embarrassments  in  the  task 
itself,  our  historian  has  succeeded,  in  this,  as  in  his  previous 
histories,  in  the  composition  of  a  narrative  whose  singular 
accuracy  of  detail  and  symmetry  of  structure,  are  equally 
creditable  to  him  as  an  artist  and  an  authority  ;  and  we  are 
half  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  his  blindness  was  of  help 
rather  than  detriment,  in  these  labors,  precisely  as  Harriet 
Martineau  gravely  argued  that  her  deafness  increased  her 
capacities  for  correct  observation.    It  certainly  enabled  Mr. 


taint  of  barbarism  in  every  commanity  where  brutal  enactments  are  suf- 
fered to  pervade  the  statute  book;  but  our  question  now  is  of  a  relative 
character,  and  concerns  society  oniy  as  it  exists  in  comparisJon  with  differ- 
ing neighborhoods.    A  perfect  condition  of  civilization  would  imply  the 
absence  of  any  necessity  for  laws  whatever. — Another  example  of  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  "  short  comings"  of  philosophy,  in  these  volumes. 
Claoting  from  one  of  the  Incas,  whose  maxims  insisted  that  "  science  was 
not  intended  for  the  people,  but  lor  those  of  generous  blood — that  it  only 
paflTed  up  persons  of  low  degree,  rendering  them  vain  and  arrogant, — and 
that  they  should  never  meddle  with  affairs  of  government,  as  this  would 
only  be  to  bring  high  offices  into  disrepute,  and  cause  detriment  to  the 
State ;" — Mr.  Prescott  very  strangely  remarks — '<  It  may  seem  strange  that 
such  a  maxim  should  ever  have  been  proclaimed  in  the  new  world,  rehire 
popular  institutions  have  been  established  an  a  more  extensive  scale  than  iras  ever 
before  witnessed ;  where  government  rests  wholly  on  the  people ;  and  educalion — at 
leasts  in  the  great  n&rthern  di'^ision  of  the  conliiieni — is  niainly  directed  to  quali- 
fy the  people  for  the  duties  of  got  ermnent,**    This,  certainly,  is  a  most  remark- 
able example  ot  that  labor  which  the  Scandinavian  proverb  indicates,  as 
that  of  a  man  "  who  takes  the  circuit  of  the  mountain  that  he  may — hoop 
bis  finger  with  a  ring."    Why  is  it  strange  that,  because  certain  European 
races,  several  hundred  years  after,  introduce  popular  institutions  into  Ameri- 
ca, a  native  savage  of  a  totally  different  race,  at  a  very  different  period, 
ooder  other  circumstances  and  conditions,  utters  himself  in  maxims  which 
derogate  entirely  from  the  claims  of  the  people  1    What  necessary  connec- 
tioD  exists  between  the  separate  facts  in  this  proposition  1    How  are  they 
brought  together  1  why  brought  together  1    What  conclusions  are  reached 
by  their  juxtaposition,  and  what  light  is  shed  upon  either  history  by  the 
comment  of  the  historian  1    We  beg  leave  to  say  to  Mr.  Prescott,  that  if 
any  body  finds  a  strangeness  in  the  antagonist  facts  which  he  puts  before 
them,  it  will  be  due  entirely  to  his  own  remark,  which  might  be  regarded 
as  iziore  profound,  were  it  somewhat  less  lucid. 
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Prescott  to  perfect  his  coup  cPcBil, — not  to  lose  ourselves  in 
a  sorry  pun — and,  to  conceive  more  readily  the  relations  of 
the  numerous  groups  about  him,  than  if  bis  attention  had 
been  rivetled  upon  any  single  individual.  The  main  event 
in  the  action  thus  rises  into  conspicuous  notice, — it  may  be 
at  the  expense  of  persons  ;  and,  in  losing  our  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  a  single  hero,  we  only  the  more  naturally  do  jus- 
tice to  the  history  at  large.  The  picturesque  thus  gains  at 
the  expense  of  the  dramatic,  ana,  in  place  of  a  portrait, 
which  might  be  distorted  or  idealized,  we  receive  a  land- 
scape, the  truthfulness  of  which  is  not  likely  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  painter.  Whatever  may  be  the 
influence  to  which  this  result  is  due,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Prescott's  history,  its  propriety  and 
grace,  have  not  sufiered,  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  his  per- 
sonal afflictions.  Let  us  now  turn  from  our  author  to  his 
narrative,  which  we  propose  rather  to  condense  than  to  ana- 
lyze, since  the  acknowledged  truthfulness  of  the  writer,  to 
which  we  cheerfully  bear  testimony,  leaves  us  no  occasion 
for  dispute  ;  and  the  class  of  history  to  which  his  narrative 
belongs,  affords  but  little  provocation  to  philosophical  re- 
mark. Even  those  introductory  portions  which  embody  a 
survey  of  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  Peruvians 
had  attained  under  the  Incas,  are  chiefly  narrative,  contain- 
ing little  that  is  suggestive  beyond  the  facts,  and  lacking 
mostly  in  that  saliency  of  remark,  which  might  goad  the 
critic  into  controversy.  We  learn  little  more,  in  this  survey, 
than  was  already  in  our  possession,  at  the  hands  of  older 
writers;  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Prescott's  essay,  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  lucid  and  unbroken  history,  which  he  presents 
to  us,  freed  from  all  extraneous  matter,  and  made  attractive 
by  the  graces  of  his  style,  the  propriety  of  his  tastes,  and 
the  clearness  and  sweetness  of  his  general  manner. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  Spaniards,  at  the  period  of  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  the  wild  States  of  the  New -World, 
that  the  very  audacity  and  enterprise,  to  which  their  suc- 
cesses were  chiefly  due,  were,  in  some  degree,  adverse  to 
their  progress,  and  to  the  rapidity  and  perfection  of  their 
conquests.  The  number  and  eagerness  of  the  adventurers, 
stimulated  by  cupidity,  impatient  of  control,  and  jealous  of 
each  other,  was  fatal  to  that  co  operation  of  forces, — that 
sympathy  of  object, — without  which  full  success  is  rarely 
to  be  predicated  of  any  human  ambition.     We  find  the 
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Spaniards,  accordingly,  in  all  the  histories  of  this  period, 
uniformly  faithless  to  their  comrades  and  their  commanders; 
narrowly  selfish  in  their  aims  ;  grasping  at  an  individual 
prey;  avaricious  and  mean;  and  ready,  under  the  smallest 
impulses  of  self,  to  put  at  hazard  the  safety  and  successes 
of  the  common  objects  of  adventure.  But  for  these  cha- 
racteristics, the  conquest  of  Peru  would  have  preceded  that 
of  Mexico.  Both  events,  with  a  people  so  brave  and  en- 
terprising, and  accustomed  to  the  sea,  were  inevitable  from 
the  discovery  of  these  regions ; — and  the  one  chapter  in 
history,  no  matter  which  had  precedence  in  the  order  of 
events,  was  necessarily  but  a  preface  to  the  other.  The 
moment  it  was  whispered  that,  beyond  the  mountains  of 
Darien,  there  lay  the  waters  of  an  unknown  sea,  in  a  repose 
which  no  European  prow  had  ever  yet  ventured  to  disturb, 
the  imagination  of  the  Spaniard,  which  had  long  since 
learned  to  overleap  all  the  limits  of  the  merely  probable, 
took  its  flight  to  regions  like  Cathay ;  and  the  wildest  con- 
jecture at  once  peopled  the  unknown  waste  of  empire  with 
cities  of  the  Indian,  such  as  were  subsequently  realized  in 
the  warlike  territories  of  the  Aztecs.  The  appetite  neces- 
sarily followed  the  imagination,  and  long  before  Cortes  had 
risen  into  sufficient  social  station  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  to 
hope  for  the  command  of  an  armament,  the  iron  finger  of 
conquest  had  pointed  to  the  golden  regions  of  Peru.  The 
first  vague  tidings  of  a  new  ocean  of  the  South,  laving  the 
shores  of  a  vast  continent,  whose  reputed  treasures  (as 
beheld  through  the  medium  of  an  exaggerating  fancy  that 
drew  its  inspiration  chiefly  from  its  own  thirsts)  scarcely 
exceeded  the  reality, — were  brought  to  Vasco  Nunez  de 
Balboa,  in  1611.  Vasco  Nunez  was  one  of  the  very  noblest 
of  the  adventurers  whom  Spain,  polific  at  this  period  in 
able  men,  sent  forth  on  the  work  of  discovery  and  conquest. 
He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood ;  brave,  accomplished, 
of  considerable  personal  attractions,  and  highly  popular 
among  his  followers.  It  does  not  need,  in  this  place,  that 
we  should  examine  his  previous  history.  Enough  that  we 
find  him,  with  a  small  body  of  soldiers,  oh  a  progress 
through  the  territories  of  a  brave  chief  of  Darien,  whose 
name  was  Comagre.  Pleased  with  the  strangers — for  Vasco 
Nunez  was  one  of  those  wise  and  prudent  captains,  who 
knew  how  to  treat  with  justice  and  indulgence  an  inferior 
people — this  cacique  made  them  a  large  present  in  slaves 
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and  gold.    The  division  of  the  spoil  provoked  the  Span- 
iards to  contention.     While  they  quarrelled  over  the  trea- 
sure, Comagre,  astonished  at  the  occasion,  strnck  with  his 
fist  the  scales  in  which  the  gold  was  about  to  be  weighed, 
and  scattered  the  object  of  their  contest  upon  the  ground. 
"  Why  quarrel,"  said  he,  "  for  such  stuff  as  this.    If  it  be 
so  precious  in  your  sight,  you  have  but  to  cross  yonder 
mountains,  when  you  behold  a  mighty  sea,  whose  tributary 
rivers  abound  in  this  metal.    There,  the  people  who  dwell 
'  upon  their  banks,  drink  from  vessels  made  of  this  material. 
Go  thither,  if  you  would  gratify  all  your  appetites."     This 
was  the  first  intimation  which  the  Europeans  had  received 
of  the  great  ocean  of  the  South.    The  eye  of  Vasco  Nunez 
at  once  fastened  upon  the  enterprise.    The  way  was  peri- 
lous.   The  mountains  were  not  easy  of  access.     Wild  and 
desperate  bands  of  savages  covered  the  wastes  of  rock  and 
forest  that  lay  between  him  and  his  object.    His  numbers 
were  few ;  his  means  of  support  doubtful ;  the  alliance  of 
the  friendly  caciques  precarious.    But  the  courage  ot  Yasco 
Nunez  rose  with  the  occasion.    The  very  perils  which  be- 
set the  pathway,  only  stimulated  the  audacity  of  the  Span- 
iard.    With  less  than  two  hundred  men  he  began  the  enter- 
prise.    Every  step  confirmed  him  in  his  hopes.     Other 
testimonials,  as  he  advanced,  confirmed  the  statements  of  Co- 
magre; and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  curiously  wrought  specimens  of  Peruvian  manufac- 
ture, in  the  precious  metals,  which  seemed  to  show  that  their 
ingenuity  and  art  were  quite  as  remarkable  as  their  wealth. 
It  was  on  the  26th  of  September,  1613,  that  our  adventurer, 
after  a  toilsome  progress  of  more  than  twenty  days,  marked 
by  indescribable  privations,  frequent  conflicts,  and  an  ex- 
hausting march,  which  left  him  but  sixty  of  his  two  hun- 
dred  men  in  sufficient  strength  to  complete  the  progress, — 
ascending  the  last  mountain  barrier  that  lay  between  him 
and  his  object,  looked  down,  from  the  summits  of  Darien, 
on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.     Descending  the  mountains 
to  the  sea-side,  he  marched  waist-deep  into  its  rising  bil- 
lows, and  made  corporal  seizure,  as  it  were,  of  the  vast  and 
and  various  empires,  to  which  it  rolled  in  tribute,  on  behalf 
of  his  soverigns  of  Leon  and  Castile.    Here  he  gather^ 
other  samples  of  the  treasure  which  had  been  promised  by 
Comagre.     Large   contributions    in  pearl  and  gold  were 
freely  brought  him  by  the  savages,  and  a  figure  moulded 
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in  clay  by  one  of  their  caciques  gave  him  the  first  know- 
ledge of  the  llama,  the  native  beast  of  burthen  of  Peru. 
The  sagacious  mind  of  Vasco  Nunez  at  once  appreciated 
all  the  importance  of  his  discovery.  His  resolute  will  at 
once  proceeded  to  secure  its  fruits  by  conquest.  For  the 
details  of  his  progress  we  must  look  to  other  volumes. 
Enough  that  we  find  him,  long  before  Cortez  had  dreamed 
of  setting  foot  in  Mexico,  setting  a  remarkable  example  for 
Cortez,  and  building,  upon  the  Atlantic,  his  brigantines  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Pacific.  This  labor  he  accomplished. 
His  vessels  were  built,  transported  across  the  mountains  of 
Darien  and  launched  in  triumph  upon  the  great  Southern 
Ocean.  Already  were  his  sails  spread,  and  his  prows 
turned  for  the  golden  empire  upon  which  his  large  eye 
was  fastened,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  that  wretched  and 
malignant  jealousy  which  has  so  universally  disfigured  and 
disgraced  the  pages  of  Spanish  adventure  in  America. 
Treachery  had  been  busy  with  his  name,  the  friends  to 
whom  he  confided  were  unfaithful,  and  his  foes  were  too 
much  beneath  him  in  stature  readily  to  forgive  his  supe- 
riority. He  was  beguiled,  by  a  cunnmg  stratagem,  into  the 
hands  of  a  cruel  and  suspicious  enemy,  and  perished,  in 
1517)  upon  the  scafibld  at  Ada,  at  the  very  nK>ment  when 
he  had  opened  the  pathway  to  the  conquest  of  Peru. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  very  man  to  whom  this  con- 
quest finally  enured,  was  an  active  a^ent  in  the  conspiracy 
which  brought  Vasco  Nunez  to  the  olock.    Francisco  Pi- 
zarro  was  a  follower  of  Vasco  Nunez.    He  had  been  with 
him  on  his  first  march  across  the  mountains ;  had  listened 
to  the  several  revelations  of  the  Indians ;  had  shared  in  the 
discovery  of  the  Pacific,  and,  subsequently,  had  been  dis- 
patched with  another  officer  on  a  similar  exploration,  in 
-which  he  had  been  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  other 
facts,  which  contributed  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  future 
saccesses.    He  was  not  the  man  to  feel  the  lofty  reproach 
of  his  superior,  when,  unsuspicious  to  the  last,  he  was  con- 
founded by  the  approach  of  his  own  subordinate,  heading 
an  armed  party,  to  arrest  him.    "How,  Francisco !    Is  this 
the  way  you  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  me  ?"  was 
the  dignified  remonstrance  of  Vasco  Nunez,  not  unlike  the 
**  et  tu  Brute"  of  the  dying  Cassar,  to  which  Pizarro  had  no 
answer  but  in  his  halberds.    His  sensibilities  did  not  sufier 
in  the  fall  of  a  master,  whom  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
13  VOL.  XIII. — Na  26. 
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he  had  betrayed  with  the  most  selfish  objeets.  But  be  was 
not  suffered  to  reap  at  once  the  fruits  of  his  treacherous 
ambition.  His  claims,  however  excellent  as  a  soldier,  were 
inferior  in  social  respects.  He  was  an  obscure  person,  illite- 
rate, and  wanting  in  the  advantages  of  strong  family  con- 
nectioi^s.  His  pretensions  were  set  aside  by  his  superior 
in  behalf  of  others,  whose  endowments  for  the  enterprise 
constituted  no  part  of  the  consideration  which  prompted 
the  preferences  by  which  they  rose  to  authority.  A  few 
months  would  have  availed  to  crown  the  enterprise  of 
Vasco  Nunez  with  the  discovery,  if  not  the  conquest,  of 
Peru.  But  years  elapsed  after  his  death  before  the  object 
of  his  quest  was  gained.  Imbecility,  meanwhile,  was  busily 
engaged,  as  is  its  wont,  in  discouraging  more  legitimate 
adventurers.  Armament  after  armament  was  sent  forth, 
wilfully  steering  wide  of  the  mark,  and  wasting  the  strength 
of  enterprise  on  barren  conquests.  Veragua,  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  were  all  successively  occupied  by  the  Spanish 
cavaliers,  under  the  government  of  Pedrarias,  until,  "forcing 
a  way  across  forest  and  mountain,"  they  came  at  length,  at 
Honduras,  '<  ia  collision  with  the  companions  of  Oortez,'* 
whO)  having  in  the  mean  time  effected  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  '<  had  descended  from  the  great  northern  plateau  on 
the  regions  of  Central  America." 

It  was  not  till  1624,.  more  than  seven  years  after  he  had 
contribuited  to  the  murder  of  Vasco  Nunez,  that  Francisco 
Pizarro  was  permitted  to  attempt  the  adventure,  upon  the 
threshold  of^  which  he  had  so  fatally  arrested  his  great 
leader.  It  was  not  until  frequent  failure  and  defeat  had  set 
at  rest  the  pretensions  of  inferior  men,  and  discouraged  the 
the  hopes  of  all,  that  the  hardy  and  unscrupulous,  but  well 
endowed  soldier,  was  suffered  to  engage  as  a  captain  in  this 

frecarious  adventure.  At  the  period  of  this  undertaking, 
Izarro  was  something  over  fifty  years  of  age.  The  ob- 
scurity of  his  birth  makes  it  impossible  to  determine  pre- 
cisely upon  any  event  in  his  early  history^  except  its  ex- 
ceeding humbleness.  Tradition  describes  him  as  an  ille- 
fltimate  child,  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  of  Truxillo,  in 
pain,  by  a  Colonel  of  Infantry  who  served  under  the  Great 
Captain.  Left  a  foundling  at  the  porch  of  a  church,  he  is 
reported  to  have  been  suckled  by  a  sow ;  if  so,  from  his 
future  career  we  may  infer  that  the  milk  which  thus  nor- 
tured  him  in  his  extremity,  did  not  materially  differ  ia 
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quality  from  that  which  the  twins  of  Rome  derived  from  a 
somewhat  nobler  animal.    It  is  certain  that  he  was  aban- 
doned by  his  parents,  received  no  tuition,  and  found  his 
bread,  in  youth,  in  the  occupation  of  a  swineherd.    But  he 
had  native  qualities  of  strength  and  character  which  raised 
him  from  this  condition.     Thfe  passion  of  arm%,  which, 
from  the  first  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  seems  to 
have  been  entertained  in  common  by  all  the  Spaniards, 
soon  hurried  him  from  the  pastimes  of  the  farmer  to  those 
of  war.     We  find  him  at  Hispaniola,  in  1610,  an  adventu- 
rer in  the  ranks  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable specimens  of  duixotic  chivalry  which  the  New 
World  has  ever  witnessed.     Pizarro  shared  in  the  disasters 
of  Ojeda  and  profited  by  his  misfortunes  as  a  soldier.     The 
training  of  such  a  career  was  greatly  favorable  to  his  man- 
hood, which  was  not  discouraged  by  his  subsequent  pro- 
gresses under  the  noble  leader  whom  he  helped  to  sacrifice. 
He  shared  the  honor  of  all  the  discoveries  of  Vasco  Nunez, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  who  was  able,  after  the  perilous 
and  painful  march  on  the  mountains  ot  Darien,  to  clamber 
up  to  the  last  eminences  which  afforded  the  first  glimpses 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  eye  of  the  European.    Attaching  him- 
self to  Pedrarias,  by  whose  judgment  Vasco  Nunez  perished, 
Pizarro  was  employed  in  subordinate  military  offices,  which, 
though  they  helped  to  perfect  his  training  for  command,  in 
no  degree  contributed  to  gratify  his  ambition.    His  preten- 
sions^ though  sufficiently  solid  for  the  work,  were  not  suffi-  * 
ciently  specious  to  persuade  the  confidence  of  a  man  like 
Pedrarias,  who  was  swollen  with  ideas  of  his  own  dignity 
and  the  importance  of  his  nohie  connections.     Pizarro  was 
content  to  sink  into  the  sway  of  a  petty  repartimiento,  in 
which  he  bore,  without  seeming  impatience,  with  the  res- 
traint of  those  circumstances  by  which  he  was  kept  back 
from  the  true  object  of  his  thirst.     It  was  at  a  moment 
^vhen  fresh  disappointment  had  seemed  to  discourage  enter- 
prise, that  Pizarro  made  a  decisive  movement  avowedly 
eourards  the  conquest  of  Peru.    He  had  probably  watched 
his  opportunity.    The  fruit  was  ripening  to  his  eye.     His 
sagacity  prepared  him  to  perceive,  in  the  reluctance  of  other 
cavaliers  to  lead,  that  his  own  endeavors  would  be  likely  to 
escape  from  the  embarrassments,  hitherto  so  common,  of 
an  avaricious  rivalry.    We  are  constrained  to  recognize, 
in    these  movements  of   persons  who  are  remarkable  for 
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great  successes,  a  comprehensive  judgment,  that,  working 
like  an  instinct,  rouses  them  to  action,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  tide  of  circumstances  seems  roost  to  favor  the 
adventure.  But  the  resources  of  Pizarro  were  unequal  to 
his  necessities.  In  his  own  poverty  he  was  compelled  to 
look  for  hllp  to  the  means  of  others.  He  addressed  him- 
self, accordingly,  to  two  persons  of  the  colony,  from  whom 
he  expected  to  obtain  the  necessary  means.  One  of  these, 
Diego  de  Almagro,  was  an  old  soldier,  a  foundling  like 
himself.  He  was  a  brave  and  honest  man,  fiery  and  pas- 
sionate, but  generous  in  his  impulse,  and,  after  the  first 
outbreak  of  temper,  accessible  to  remonstrance  and  advice. 
The  other  party  whom  Pizarro  sought  to  enlist  in  his  project 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  one  Hernando  de  Luque,  whose  funds 
were  much  more  important  to  our  adventurer  than  the 
prudence  and  wisdom  which  the  ecclesiastic  was  yet  ad- 
mitted to  possess.  To  him,  indeed,  it  was  allotted  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  the  expedition,  of  which  Pizarro  was  to 
take  command,  while  the  business  of  victualling  and  equip- 
ping the  vessels  was  assigned  to  Almagro.  The  Governor 
readily  consented  to  the  enterprise ;  the  funds  of  Luque 
were  at  once  put  in  requisition,  and  Almagro's  preparations 
soon  enabled  Pizarro  to  set  forth,  from  the  little  port  of 
Panama,  late  in  the  year  1524,  with  one  wretched  vessel, 
and  a  command  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  men.  Al- 
magro was  to  follow,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  second  vessel 
of  inferior  size. 

The  season  chosen  for  the  enterprise  was  particularly 
unfortunate.  It  was  the  season  of  rain  and  storm  and  ca- 
pricious winds.  Holding  his  way  across  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Michael,  Pizarro  encountered  adverse  in^uences  from  the 
moment  of  his  departure.  His  first  disembarkation  was 
upon  an  uninhabited  region — a  realm  oi  swamp  and  rep- 
tile and  tangled  undergrowth.  This  place,  after  a  painful 
experience,  was  abandoned  in  horror  for  the  sea,  that  capri- 
cious empire  affording  a  less  certain  prospect  of  death  and 
danger  than  the  wild  and  sterile  territory  to  which  they  had 
so  blindly  penetrated.  But  the  sea  labored  to  reject  them 
from  its  bosom,  and,  baffled  by  tempests,  and  suffering  from 
thirst  and  famine,  the  wretched  adventurers  were  glad  to 
find  their  way  once  more  to  terra  Jirma.  Fortune,  still 
unfriendly,  conducted  them  to  a  region  of  swamp  and 
thicket  like  the  last.     Their  progress  through  the  tangled 
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forests  could  only  be  opened  by  the  axe,  and  these,  when 
they  had  entered,  afforded  them  neither  the  food  for  which 
they  hungered,  nor  shelter  from  the  rain,  which  continued 
to  lall  in  such  torrents  as  are  only  witnessed  in  the  tropics. 
The  Spaniards  either  sunk  under  fatigue  or  fiimine,  or  rose 
in  mutinous  complaint  ai^ainst  their  leader.  He  was  the 
author  of  all  their  wo.  He  had  seduced  them  to  their  ruin 
with  promises  of  a  fairy  land,  which  only  mocked  their 
hopes  and  beguiled  them  into  deeper  misery  the  more  ear- 
nestly they  pursued  it.  They  declared  for  their  return  to 
Panama,  preferring  to  take  the  chance  with  their  crazy  ves- 
sel, on  tempestuous  seas,  than  to  linger  in  the  gnawing 
suspense  of  their  present  situation. 

But  return  was  not  for  Pizarro.  It  might  be  ruin  to 
remain  where  he  was,  or  to  pursue  still  further  his  perilous 
adventures.  This  was  possible.  But  to  return  to  Funama,. 
without  the  anticipated  trophies  and  treasures  of  discovery,, 
was  certainly  fatal  to  his  career.  There  was  but  one  path- 
way for  him,  and  that  was  forward.  He  failed,  however,, 
to  convince  his  followers  that  his  arguments  were  also 
theirs.  He  was  compelled  to  yield  the  vessel  to  the  discon- 
tents, and  he  saw  nearly  half  of  his  company  depart,  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  named  Montenegro,  with  what 
feelings  we  may  readily  conjecture.  Montenegro  was  to 
return,  with  the  vessel,  bringing  supplies,  but  Pizarro  might 
well  regard  his  departure  with  apprehension  and  feel  many 
misgiving  as  to  his*  return.  In  those  days,  Spanish  faith 
lost  but  little  social  consideration  in  the  abandonment  of  a 
comrade,  under  such  painful  and  perilous  circumstances  as 
those  which  he  preferred  to  share.  That  Pizarro  did  de- 
clare this  preference  is  somewhat  conclusive  of  his  charac- 
ter. It  showed  that  tenacity  of  purpose,  indicative  of  the 
largest  human  will,  which  is  essential  to  the  conqueror.  It 
betrayed  a  conviction  in  his  mission  which  was  creditable 
to  his  intellect,  and  a  pride  in  his  position,  which  was 
equally  honorable  to  his  moral  nature.  We  shall  see  that 
these  were  qualities  of  his  character  which  constituted  the 
true  elements  of  his  greatness. 

The  departure  of  the  vessel  was  the  signal  for  his  own 
activity.  He  proceeded  to  explore  the  country  with  the 
feeble  few  who  were  left  to  his  command.  We  cannot  pur- 
sue his  steps.  The  detail  is  sufficiently  painful  and  disas- 
trous. His  explorations,  made  with  extremest  toil,  through 
•      13* 
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a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  foliage,  with  no  food  but  the 
crude  berries  of  the  woods,  and  the  muscles  which  might 
be  gathered  along  the  shore,  seemed  taken  without  profit  or 
result.  His  people  sunk  around  him,  straining  their  eyes 
over  the  waste  of  waters,  or  closing  them  in  the  encounter 
with  the  wastes  of  thicket,  without  sigh  or  solace  from 
either  region.  More  than  twenty  of  them  had  perished, 
and  others  seemed  to  be  rapidly  yielding  to  the  same  cruel 
exhaustion,  before  the  slightest  discovery  was  made.  When 
they  most  drooped,  they  fell  upon  an  Indian  village,  which 
yielded  them  food,  chiefly  maize  and  cocoanuts.  The  per- 
sons of  the  Indians,  however,  afforded  the  true  Spanish 
catholicon.  These  were  adorned  with  trinkets  of  gold, 
which  brought  heart  to  the  adventurers.  Their  dreams  of 
Cathay  returned  to  enliven  their  imaginations  and  beget 
new  strength  for  the  progress ;  and  tidings  of  that  Empire 
of  the  Sun,  which  had  been  the  spell  by  which  they  had 
been  originally  beguiled,  furnished  by  their  new  acquain- 
tance, served  to  reanimate  all  the  golden  fancies  which  had 
originally  warmed  their  courage.  At  this  juncture,  Monte- 
negro, after  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  returned  to  his  com- 
rades, bringing  new  supplies  and  provisions.  He,  too,  had 
his  taste  of  perils  and  privation,  but  the  horrors  which  the 
people  of  Pizarro  had  sustained,  were  too  terribly  written 
in  their  feeble  frames  and  withered  visages  to  render  any 
narration  needful,  or  to  suffer  his.  His  reappearance  con- 
tributed to  the  recovery  which  the  golden  ornaments  of  the 
savages  had  already  begun.  They  were  prepared,  with 
hopes  as  sanguine  as  before,  to  renew  their  endeavors. 
Again  did  Pizarro  embark  upon  the  sea.  Hugging  the 
shore  unwisely,  he  only  multiplied  his  toils,  and  delayed 
the  day  of  his  successes.  He  was  groping  blindly  after 
El  Dorado.  The  vague  geography  which  impelled  the 
expedition,  was  without  a  guidepost  or  landmark,  and  his 
toil  was  simply  to  discover,  somewhere  in  the  South,  a 
great  empire  of  treasure,  such  as  Cortez  had  conquered  in 
the  North.  His  progress  was  not  less  painful  and  toilsome 
than  before.  It  was  marked  by  similar  fortunes.  Storms 
upon  the  deep  and  horrors  upon  the  land,  again  discouraged 
and  dispirited  the  adventurers.  Asain  they  happened  upon 
villages  of  the  natives.  In  some  of  them  they  found  proofs 
of  cannibalism ; — some  yielded  them  slender  supplies  of  the 
gold  for  which  they  hungered  most,  and  others,  again,  gave 
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them  fierce  battle,  aod  met  the  blasts  of  their  trumpet  with 
yells  of  defiance  as  powerful  and  shrill.  In  one  of  these 
conflicts,  Pizarro  himself  was  stricken  down,  and  but  for 
his  experience  in  war,  his  steady  courage,  his  admirable 
prudence  and  timely  exercise  of  the  most  necessary  quali- 
ties,  he  had  perished  miserably  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 
But  his  fate  was  born  of  native  endowments,  which,  as 
they  did  not  suffer  him  to  despair,  enabled  him  always 
to  succeed.  They  were  particularly  necessary  to  his  for- 
tunes now.  The  bloody  combat  with  the  savages,  whose 
onset  had  been  equally  fierce  and  unexpected — the  loss  of 
several  rf  their  men, — the  wounds  of  their  leader,  who  had 
received  no  less  than  seven  several  hurts  in  this  conflict — 
all  contributed  to  the  discourag^ement  of  the  Spaniards.  A 
council  of  war  was  called,  and  it  was  determined  to  return 
and  report  their  proceedings  to  Pedrarias,  and  endeavor  to 
secure  his  countenance  for  the  future  prosecution  of  the 
enterprise. 

But  this  was  not  the  decision  of  Pizarro.    He  was  not 
unwilling  that  the  vessel  should  return,  bearing  home  the 
treasure  which  had  been  acquired,  and  which,  he  flattered 
himself,  would  prove  a  bait  sufficient  to  beguile  other  ad- 
venturers.   But  he  himself  was  not  willing  to  return  to 
Panama  while  his  successes  were  at  all  equivocal.    Set 
ashore  with  his  company  at  Chicamd,  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  colony,  he  was  soon  rejoiced  by  the  appearance  of 
Almagro.     This  old  soldier  had  followed  his  footsteps,  had 
endured  similar  fortunes,  been  encountered  by  the  Indians, 
and,  at  the  expense  of  an  eye,  which  he  lost  in  battle,  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  with  him  a  supply  of  gold  even  larger 
than  that  which  had  been  obtained  by  Pizarro.     After  a 
confereuce  between  the  associates,  it  was  decided  that  Al- 
magro should  proceed  also  to  Panama,  armed  with  addi- 
tional arguments  for  the  ear  rf  Pedrarias.     The  Governor 
iivas  not  in  an  accessible  humor,  and,  but  for  the  influence 
of  the  sagacious  ecclesiastic,  their  associate,  the  confederates 
would  have  been  baffled  in  their  objects.    He  succeeded  in 
impressing  Pedrarias  with  more  favorable  convictions.    His 
assent  was  obtained  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise, but  Almagro,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Pizarro,— upon 
-whom  Pedrarias  charged  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  men, — 
was  named  his  equal  in  the  future  expedition.    Pizarro 
viras  of  proud  and  suspicious  temperament.    The  indignity 
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mink  deep  into  his  soul,  though  he  subdued  himself  to 
silence.  He  ascribed  this  decree  to  the  entreaties  of  Alma- 
1^,  and  cherished  in  secret  a  sentiment  which  onlv  needed 
the  hour  and  the  provocation  to  take  the  shape  oi  discord 
etnd  contention.  We  shall  barelv  refer  to  the  new  contraet| 
which,  upon  the  compliance  oi  Pedrarias,  united  the  for- 
tunes of  the  three  confederates.  It  began  with  invoking 
the  favor  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  our  Lady,  the  blessed 
Virgin.  It  affirmed  the  authority  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  confederates,  to  '*  subdue  the  countries  and  pro- 
vinces lying  south  of  the  Gulf,  belonging  to  the  Empire  of 
Peru," — it  designated  Luque  as  having  advanced  for  the 
enterprise  twenty  thousand  pesos,  in  bars  of  gold,  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  one-third  of  all  the  lands  and  treasure 
which  the  adventure  might  acquire;  and  the  two  captains 
swore  to  these  obligations  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  while 
the  consecrated  wafer,  broken  into  three  portions,  and  divi- 
ded between  them,  rendered  the  treaty  more  solemn  in  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators.  It  is  not  the  least  curious  feature  of 
this  document,  that  Pizarro  and  Almagro  were  compelled 
to  sign  by  deputy, — the  two  adventurers  who  had  thus 
decided  upon  the  partition  of  a  boundless  empire,  whose 
resources  were  totally  unknown, — being  equally  incapaUe, 
from  want  of  education,  of  signing  for  themselves. 

With  all  this  preparation,  the  adventure  was  but  ineffi- 
ciently begun.  A  force  of  something  less  than  two  hun- 
dred men,  a  better  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  than 
before,  a  few  horses  and  a  couple  of  vessels,  with  a  tolera- 
ble supply  of  stores,  were  procured,  with  which  the  two 
captains,  each  in  a  vessel  to  himseltf,  took  their  departure 
from  Panama.  With  a  sagacious  and  bold  pilot,  they  now 
stood  out  more  resolutely  for  the  sea,  steering  directly  for 
the  Rio  de  San  Juan,  the  farthest  point  which  had  been  yet 
attained.  The  seasons  and  circumstances  were  more  aus- 
picious. They  now  found  the  savages  frequent  along  the 
shores,  and  an  occasional  lauding  enabled  the  captains  to 
make  considerable  booty  in  gold  and  captives.  These  suc- 
cesses, and  the  treasure  thiis  obtained,  was  an  argument  to 
prompt  the  return  of  Almagro  to  Panama,  where  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  persuade  to  reinforcements,  which 
were  now  evidently  needful  for  the  success  ot  the  enter- 

Jrise.     Pizarro  continued  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  San 
uan,  while  the  pilot,  Ruiz,  in  the  other  vessel,  proceeded  to 
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reconnoitre  and  explore  the  coasts  of  the  country  to  the 
south.  The  voyage  of  the  pilot  was  rich  in  results.  He 
found  the  country,  as  he  advanced,  to  improve  in  the  aspects 
of  civilization.  The  natives  were  prepared  to  give  them 
battle  in  several  places,  where  they  had  evidently  heard  of 
the  strangers.  This  he  avoided,  always  landing  at  those 
points  where  they  exhibited  a  friendly  appearance.  He  was 
soon  astounded  by  the  sight  of  a  vessel,  which,  at  a  distance, 
looked  like  an  European  Caravel.  It  was  the  balsa  of  the 
natives,  a  sort  of  raft,  used  to  this  day,  upon  which  they 
reared  their  cabins,  and  which  they  floated  sluggishly  along 
by  means  of  large  square  sails  of  cotton.  But  the  rich 
ornaments  of  the  people  who  occupied  the  balsaj  and  the 
woollen  cloth  in  particular  which  made  their  dresses, — of 
a  fine  texture,  delicately  embroidered  with  figures  of  birds 
and  flowers,  and  dyed  in  the  most  brilliant  colors,  and  a  pair 
of  balances,  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  precious  metals, 
completed  the  surprise  of  our  pilot,  and  impressed  him  with 
a  high  and  novel  idea  of  the  people  whom  his  countrymen 
were  preparing  to  overthrow.  The  intelligence  which  was 
given  of  their  country,  by  the  people  in  the  Ja/^a,  promised 
to  confirm  the  wildest  fancies  of  the  Spaniards.  Trans- 
ferring some  of  the  Indians  from  their  vessel  to  his  own, 
the  pilot  continued  his  voyage,  advancing  as  far  as  the 
Punta  de  Pasado,  about  half  a  degree  farther  south,  being 
the'first  European,  who,  sailing  in  this  direction  on  the 
Pacific,  had  crossed  the  equinoctial  line.  Reaching  this 
point,  he  tacked  about,  and  succeeded,  after  a  separation  of 
several  weeks,  in  rejoining  Pizarro  and  his  comrades. 

His  return,  with  the  intelligence  which  he  brought,  was 
particularly  seasonable.  The  adventures  of  Pizarro  had 
be^n  far  less  pleasant  than  his  own.  He  had  penetrated 
the  interior,  but  it  was  only  to  encounter  dense  and  dismal 
forests,  filled  with  birds  and  beasts  of  novel  and  frequently 
terrible  aspect.  The  monkey  gibed  them  with  his  eternal 
chatter  and  his  fiendish  grin ;  the  cayman  lurked  by  the 
sluggish  streamlet,  watchinof  for  his  unconscious  victim, 
while  the  boa  uncoiled  his  lazy  length,  at  their  approach, 
and  wound  his  way  among  the  forest  boughs,  from  which 
it  was  not  always  easy  in  the  gloom  to  distinguish  his  mus- 
cular sinuosities.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  perished  from 
such  enemies  as  these,  while  the  natives,  with  equal  hos- 
tility, planted  their  ambuscades  along  the  roads  and  rivers, 
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and  cut  off  entire  detachments  at  a  blow.  In  this  manner 
fourteen  persons  perished  in  one  canoe.  Worn  out  with 
continual  toils,  tortured  by  insects,  and  suffering  from  fa- 
mine, the  comrades  of  Pizarro  had  but  the  one  desire,  to 
return  to  Panama,  when  Ruiz,  the  pilot,  followed  by  Ai- 
magro,  reappeared  to  encourage  their  hope,  and  to  renew 
the  tide  of  courage  in  their  hearts.  Almagro  had  been 
successful  in  his  objects.  His  treasures  had  proved  a  suffi- 
cient bait  for  new  adventurers.  He  returned  with  new 
supplies  and  a  considerable  force  of  volunteers.  All  parties 
were  now  prepared  to  reembark  and  take  the  route  which 
the  pilot  had  pursued.  Their  voyage  was  not  so  favorable 
as  that  of  Ruiz  had  been ;  but  in  spite  of  tempests,  they 
riiade  their  way  along  the  coast,  duly  impressed,  at  every 
step,  with  the  aspect  of  a  higher  civilization  than  they  had 
yet  witnessed  among  the  American  savages.  Peruvian 
civilization,  we  may  remark,  in  this  place,  was  scarcely,  if 
anything  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mexicans.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject of  speculation,  indeed,  in  which  Mr.  Prescolt  will  be 
found  against  us.  But  this  question  of  relative  civilization 
is  always  one  of  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  determinable 
really  by  the  public  works  of  the  respective  countries,  and 
we  need  only  point  to  the  Peruvian  roads,  the  great  tho- 
roughfares, to  indicate  a  claim  to  position  in  social  respects, 
which  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  thing  in  Mexico. 
Allow  for  the  relative  difference  always  existing  between  a 
patriarchal  government  and  an  agricultural  people  like  the 
Peruvians,  and  a  somewhat  commercial  and  warlike  people 
like  the  Mexicans,— the  one  more  scattered  in  their  habita- 
tions, the  other  congregating  more  numerously  in  towns 
and  cities, — and  we  suspect  that  the  difference  in  degree,  of 
civilization,  would  not  be  found  adverse  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  former.  The  disadvantages  necessarily  lie  with  the 
scattered  people,  and  are  to  be  allowed  for  in  any  compari* 
son  of  their  respective  acquisitions. 

The  appearance  of  the  country  along  the  sea  was  not  less 
calculated  to  impress  our  voyagers  favorably,  than  was  the 
aspect  of  its  civilization.  Efbony  and  mahogany  bordered 
the  long  tracts  that  extended  at  their  approach.  Sandal 
wood  was  abundant.  Unknown  trees  of  balsamic  virtues, 
shed  fragrant  odours  along  the  shore,  while  in  the  open 
spaces  which  lay  between  these  tracts  of  forest,  the  culti* 
vated  plantations  exhibited  abundant  crops  of  the  yellow 
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maize,  the  potato  and  the  cacao.  The  villages  grew  nu- 
merous as  the  Spanish  prows  advanced,  until  they  rode  at 
anchor  oflf  the  port  of  Tacamez,  in  front  of  a  town  contain- 
ing more  than  two  thousand  houses,  with  a  numerous  popu- 
lation crowding  in  its  suburbs.  Men  and  women  equally- 
displayed  gold  and  precious  stones  upon  their  persons, 
which  they  might  well  do  in  abundance,  as  this  was  the 
very  spot  whence  the  Peruvian  monarchs  plucked  the  eme- 
ralds which  enriched  their  treasuries. 

The  Spaniards  gazed  with  eyes  of  unsuppressed  delight 
and  admiration,  on  a  spectacle  so  attractive.  But  if  the 
possessors  of  this  wealth  were  rich,  they  were  brave  also. 
Ten  thousand  resolute  warriors  confronted  this  little  band 
of  Europeans,  which  landed  under  Pizarro,  in  the  hope  to 
obtain  a  conference  which  might  prevent  hostilities.  The 
latter  were  not  prepared  for  such  a  conflict.  A  council  of 
war  followed,  in  which  the  more  timid  proposed  to  abandon 
the  enterprize  as  beyond  their  strength.  To  this,  Almagro 
opposed  himself.  It  was  the  worst  form  of  ruin,  in  those 
days,  to.  return  to  one's  creditors  with  nothing  done  and  an 
avowal  of  incapacity.  Better  a  loss  in  the  wilderness  with 
all  its  evils,  than  to  pine  away  in  fetters  in  the  dungeons  of 
Panama.  His  plan  was  the  one  before  pursued.  He  would 
go  back  for  recruits,  with  a  report  of  their  discoveries,  of 
which  they  could  now  speak  with  confidence,  having  beheld 
them  with  their  own  eyes.  Pizarro,  as  before,  was  fo  re- 
main with  a  portion  of  the  force,  in  some  secure,  commodi- 
ous place.  To  this  PizarroJiad  his  objections.  He  did  not 
relish  the  necessity  which  always  fell  to  him  of  remaining 
in  the  wild  deserts  and  the  gloomy  swamps  which  he  had 
hitherto  found  so  unprofitable.  The  two  commanders  be- 
came chafed,  and  hot  words  were  about  to  terminate  in 
angry  blows,  when  they  were  pacified  by  their  officers. 
Almagro's  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  little  island  of  G^llo 
was  chosen  as  the  temporary  refuge  of  Pizarro.  But  if  he 
was  reconciled  to  this  necessity,  such  was  not  the  case 
with  his  companions.  They  exclaimed  against  it  as  a  doom 
of  death  by  starvation  ;  declared  the  expedition  a  cheat  and 
failure,  and  wrote  home  to  this  effect  to  their  friends  at  Pa- 
nama, denouncing  the  cupidity  of  their  leaders,  to  which 
they  were  to  be  sacrificed.  Their  letters  were  suppressed, 
all  but  one,  which  was  written  by  a  soldier  named  Sarabia, 
who  suspecting  the  policy  which  would  be  pursued  by  AU 
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mafifro,  ingeniously  enclosed  his  letter  in  a  ball  of  cotton 
which  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Governor's  lady,  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  products  of  the  country.  This  letter  painted  in 
the  most  glowing  colors  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  and 
somewhat  picturesquely  described  the  two  captains  as  part- 
ners in  a  slaughter  house,  the  one  being  employed  to  drive 
in  the  cattle,  while  the  other  butchered  them. 

The  letter  did  its  work.    Pedro  de  los  Rios  was  now  the 
Governor,  in  place  of  Pedrarias.    He  was  indignant  at  the 
relations  of  Sarabia,  and  which  the  haggard  condition  of 
Almagro's  followers  sufficiently  confirmed.     He  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  application  for  farther  assistance,  and  des- 
patched two  vessels  under  charge  of  a  cavalier,  named 
Tafur,  to  bring  back  from  the  island  of  Gallo,  and  from  the 
clutches  of  Pizarro,  every  Spaniard  which  it  contained. 
Pizarro,  meanwhile  had,  soon  after  the  departure  of  Almag- 
ro,  sent  oflf  the  remaining  vessel  under  the  pretext  of  having 
it  repaired  at  Panama,  but  in  reality  to  relieve  himself  of  a 
certain  portion  of  his  followers,  who  were  more  likely  to 
prove  a  hurt  than  a  help  to  his  feeble  colony.    The  follow- 
ers who  remained  with  him,  soon  began  to  experience  all 
the  miseries  which  had  been  predicted.    It  was  now  the 
rainy  season,  and  they  were  drenched  with  perpetual  floods. 
Their  principal  food  consisted  of  crabs  and  shell-fish  which 
they  picked  up  scantily  along  the  shore.    Hunger,  wet  and 
nakedness  did  their  work  in  quenching  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  the  appearance  of  Tafur  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  miserable  exiles,  who  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as 
to  leave  thp  detested  isle  forever.*  It  was  now,  a  second 
time,  that  the  heroic  resolve  of  Pizarro  declared   itself 
against  his  fortunes.    He  had  no  thoughts  of  abandoning 
the  enterprise.    Its  trials  and  privations  had  for  him  no 
terrors.     He  offered  no  solicitations  or  remonstrances  to  his 
followers ;  and  probably  felt  nothing  but  scorn  for  those 
more  timid  spirits,  whose  quickly  evinced  apprehensions, 
and  always  ready  despondency,  were  much  more  apt  to  de- 
press the  brave  portion  of  his  command,  than  contribute  to 
Its  successes.    He  contented  himarlf  with  a  single  announce- 
ment of  his  own  inflexible  purpose,  in  the  decisive  manner 
of  a  soldier.     When  the  moment  came  for  each  man  to  de- 
clare his  choice,  whether  to  return  or  remain,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and  traced  a  line  with  it  on  the  sand  from  east  to 
west ;  then  pointing  the  weapon  to  the  south, — ^*'  Friends 
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and  comrades,"  he  said,  "  on  that  side  are  toil,  hunger, 
nakedness,  the  drenching  storm,  desertion  and  death ;  on 
this  side,  ease  and  pleasure.  There  lies  Peru  with  its 
riches ;  here,  Panama  and  its  poverty.  Choose,  each  man, 
what  best  becomes  a  brave  Castilian.  For  my  part,  I  go  to 
the  South."  Thus  saying,  he  stept  across  the  line.  These 
were  the  words,  this  was  the  action,  of  a  perfect  manhood. 
Manhood  is  always  an  attraction  among  men,  even  araons: 
those  who  shrink  from  the  toils  and  dangers  which  its  emu- 
lation still  implies.  The  example  of  Pizarro  was  instantly 
followed, — first,  by  the  pilot  Ruiz,  next  by  a  cavalier,  Pedro 
de  Candia,  a  native  of  one  of  the  isles  of  Greece.  Eleven 
others  successively  crossed  the  line,  the  names  of  all  of 
whom  are  properly  and  honorably  preserved  in  history.  The 
soul  of  Pizarro,  with  but  thirteen  men,  in  the  moment  of 
the  crisis,  had  made  his  fate.  Certainly,  heroism  never  has 
shown  itself  more  nobly  than  on  this  occasion,  when  the 
will  to  achieve,  stands  out  thus  triumphantly  in  despite  of 
all  the  adverse  influences  of  society  and  fortune ;  and  no 
spectacle  could  be  more  imposing  than  that  of  the  chief 
with  his  few  followers,  preferring  to  brave  and  to  compel 
his  fortune,  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise,  the  boldest, 
the  most  daring,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  world,  in  the  face 
of  continued  privation  and  the  most  perilous,  as  the  most 
seemingly  unequal,  of  all  human  conflicts. 

Thus  was  this  brave  man  abandoned, — left,  without  ship- 
ping, to  his  own  resources,  which  consisted  of  little  else 
than  the  hardihood  and  resolve  of  purpose,  of  which  the  one 
act  just  recorded  is  a  suffici^nt  instance,  and  the  abilities  of 
a  somewhat  experienced,  but  not  remarkably  endowed  sol- 
dier. His  only  hope,  from  without,  depended  upon  assur- 
ancesy  privately  sent  him  by  his  confederates,  that,  though 
baflled  for  the  present,  they  would  neither  lose  sight  of  him 
nor  the  enterprise.  With  the  departure  of  the  vessel  that 
carried  back  Tafur,  and  the  less  adventurous  many  who 
seceded  from  the  expedition,  Pizarro  put  his  energies  into 
action.  His  present  quarters  had  been  unwisely  chosen ; 
and,  constructing  a  rude  raft  like  the  Balsa  of  the  Peruvians, 
he  succeeded  in  transporting  his  people  to  the  little  island  of 
Gorgona,  twenty-five  leagues  north  from  Gallo,  and  about 
five  from  the  continent.  Here,  for  seven  dreary  months, 
the  Spaniards  remained,  finding  a  precarious  subsistence  in 
wild  game  and  some  muscles  of  the  sea-shore ; — with  na 
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more  grateful  occupatian  otherwise  than  that  of  looking 
forth  upon  the  mournful  waste  of  ocean,  for  the  white  sails 
of  their  sympathizing  comrades.  In  this  period,  it  is  well 
to  remark,  that,  with  all  his  illiteraey  of  mind,  with  all  his 
savageness  of  character,  there  was  a  religious  element  in  the 
nature  of  Pizarro,  which  strengthened  him  in  his  faith  and 
kept  him  to  the  performance  of  those  duties,  enjoined  by  the 
churd),  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  He  was  tena- 
cious in  the  exaction  of  these  duties  from  his  followers. 
Morning  prayers  were  said,  the  evening  hymn  regularly 
ascended  to  the  Virgin,  the  solemn  festivals  of  the  Saints 
were  honoured  with  the  most  scrupulous  observance,  and, 
failing  in  the  support  and  sympathy  of  man,  the  Spaniards 
were  thus  kept  in  the  hope  that  they  were  not  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  Creator. 

Their  faith  was  not  maintained  without  reward.  The 
associates  of  Pizarro,  at  Panama,  had  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  the  Governor  a  reluctant  permission  to 
seek  out  their  comrade.  A  small  vessel,  with  stores  and  a 
supply  of  arms  and  munition,  but  without  recruits,  was 
despatched  in  search  of  him.  In  this  vessel  he  embarked 
with  his  little  band  of  adventurers,  two  excepted,  who  woe 
so  ill  that  it  was  determined  to  leave  them  in  the  care  of 
certain  Indians  who  had  been  found  friendly.  In  leaving 
the  place,  which  he  bad  known  only  by  trials  and  privations, 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  Pixarro  to  forego  his  enterprise. 
The  possession  of  his  vessel  was  only  the  signal  to  resume 
it.  The  good  pilot,  Ruiz,  was  again  stationed  at  the  helm. 
Obeying  the  directions  of  the  Indians,  his  prow  was  directed 
to  the  land  of  Tumbez,  the  golden  empire  which  the  daring 
imaginations  of  the  Spaniards  had  already  won  by  con- 
quest. In  a  few  days  they  had  reached  Point  Pasado,  the 
limit  beyond  which  they  ^ad  failed  preyiously  to  advance. 
Crossing  the  line,  our  adventurers  oarted  upon  those  un- 
known waters  which  had  never  before  felt  the  keel  of  an 
European.  They  noted  the  increasing  population  of  the 
country  as  they  passed.  At  length,  after  twenty  days,  they 
passed  into  the  tranquil  waters  of  the  bar  of  Guayaquil. 
Here,  skirting  the  emerald  strip  which  is  left  by  the  mighty 
chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  a  hem  of  beauty  in  their  Aowing 
robes,  they  found  the  shores  studded  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages, indicative  of  the  fertility  and  resources  of  a  great  em- 
pire, of  which  the  threshold  was  about  to  &pen  for  their 
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footsteps.  They  came  to  anchor  off  the  island  of  Santa 
Clara,  lyioff  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Tumbez— an 
uninhabited  spot,  to  which,  for  purposes  of  sacrifice  and 
worship,  the  warlike  people  of  the  nei/2[hboring  isle  of  Pun&, 
occasionally  repaired.  Here  they  found  gold  wrought  into 
various  shapes,  and  were  gladdened  by  the  Indians  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  city  of  Tumbez  would  afford  them 
an  abundance  of  the  metal  which  they  held  so  precious. 
To  this  city  they  steered,  and  on  their  way  encountered 
several  large  balsas,  filled  with  warriors  on  their  way  to 
fight  with  the  people  of  Pun&.  At  Tumbez,  which  was  a 
lar^e  and  wealthv  city,  they  were  hospitably  received,  ex- 
amined for  the  first  time  the  Peruvian  llama,  and  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  beauty,  the  splendor,  and  the  value 
and  variety  of  every  thing  they  saw.  A  corresponding 
impression  was  made  by  them  upon  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, who  welcomed  the  strangers  as  an  order  of  beings  very 
superior  to  themselves,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  fu- 
ture progress  of  the  adventurers  to  conquest.  Too  feeble 
to  effect  any  enterprises  bolder  than  those  of  survey  and 
exploration,  Pizarro  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
admiring  the  wonders  which  he  saw.  Re-embarking,  he 
left  the  people  of  Tumbez,  making  his  way  yet  further  to 
the  south.  Still  hugging  the  coast,  he  passed  Cape  Blanco, 
and  soon  made  the  port  of  Payta,  where  he  experienced  a 
reception  quite  as  friendly  as  that  given  him  at  the  former 
place.  Continuing  his  cruize  near  a  hundred  miles,  along 
the  sandy  plains  of  Sechura,  he  doubled  the  Punta  de  Aguja, 
and  "swept  down  the  coast,  as  it  fell  off  towards  the  east, 
still  carriea  forward  by  light  and  variable  breezes."  These 
were  succeeded  by  cloud  and  tempest,  but  the  mighty  ranges 
of  the  Andes,  as  they  urged  their  progress  further  south, 
afforded  them  an  unfailing  landmark,  which  made  them 
careless  of  star  and  compass.  With  the  subsiding  of  the 
storm,  they  stood  in  again  for  the  continent,  touching  at  the 
most  attractive  points  along  the  coast.  They  received  hos- 
pitality and  inspired  wonder  wherever  they  came.  Too 
feeble  to  give  offence,  for  the  hour  of  conquest  had  not  yet 
come,  they  won  the  affections  of  a  people,  to  whom,  while 
displaying  the  aspects  of  an  unknown  and  matchless  power, 
they  were  yet  heedful  to  forbear  its  wanton  exercise.  Their 
present  forbearance  greatly  favored  their  future  successes. 
^  Still  beating  to  the  south,  Pizarro  passed  the  site  of  the 
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future  flourishing  city  of  Truxillo,"  founded,  some  years 
later,  by  himself,  and  named  after  the  place  of  his  own 
birth  in  Spain.  Having  reached  the  port  of  Santa,  about  the 
ninth  degree  of  southern  latitude,  his  followers  entreated 
his  return  to  Panama.  Enough  had  been  done  and  seen 
to  solve  the  problem  of  a  great  southern  empire.  They 
had  seen  its  population,  its  cities,  the  gold  and  jewels  of 
the  temples,  the  vast  size  of  these  temples,  and  they  had 
heard,  from  all  quarters,  of  a  powerful  monarch  who  ruled 
the  land,  like  an  Oriental  satrap,  holding  his  court  among 
the  mountain  plains  of  the  interior,  in  a  capital  which  lite- 
rally blazed  with  gold  and  silver.  This  intelligence  it  was 
not  possible  to  doubt.  The  proofs  of  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion in  the  cities  and  towns  along  the  coast,  were  conclusive 
of  what  might  be  looked  for  in  the  regions  where  the  sove- 
reiffn  held  his  court.  Pizarro  acquiesced  in  the  entreaties 
of  nis  followers.  He  could  now  presume  to  appear  at  Pa- 
nama. He  had  succeeded  in  his  search.  He  had  proved 
the  truth  of  his  promises — had  shown  the  requisite  courage, 
endurance,  strength  and  wisdom  for  the  adventure,  and 
might  justly  claim  the  trusts  which  were  essential  to  the 
projected  conquest. 

Leaving  some  of  his  men  who  desired  it,  at  Tumbez,  on 
his  return,  and  taking  with  him  a  few  Peruvians  in  ex- 
change, he  steered  directly  for  Panama,  touching  at  Gor- 
gona  only  to  take  in  the  two  companions  whom  he  left 
there  sick.  He  reached  the  colony  in  safety  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eighteen  months,  to  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and 
the  confusion  of  his  enemies.  His  associates,  like  all  the 
rest,  had  abandoned  the  adventurers  to  a  fate  which  it  was 
not  in  theirpower  to  avert,  and  had  long  since  been  persua- 
ded that  they  had  fallen  victims  to  their  temerity,  perishing 
by  sickness,  by  the  seas,  or  by  the  hands  of  the  savages. 
But  the  return  of  the  Spaniards,  though  it  filled  their  friends 
with  hope  and  triumph,  failed  of  the  happy  results  which 
they  had  too  eagerly  assumed  were  to  follow  on  the  heels 
of  their  discovery.  The  Governor  of  Panama  steadily 
opposed  himself  to  their  prosecution  of  the  enterprise.  He 
was  selfishly  adverse  to  a  rival  government  to  his  own,  was 
piqued  at  the  successes  which  he  had  sought  so  vainly  to 
baffle  and  deleft,  and  was  confounded,  indeed,  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  discovery.  The  only  hope  of  the  asso- 
ciates lay  with  the  crown.    One  of  them,  it  was  required, 
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should  proceed  to  Spain.  But  Luque  was  fettered  by  his 
professional  duties,  and  could  not  depart  from  Panama. 
Almagro  was  by  no  means  a  courtier — a  blunt,  rough  sol- 
dier, small  in  person,  plain  in  feature,  disfigured  by  the  loss 
of  an  eye,  and  evidently  not  the  person  to  figure  success- 
fully at  court.  In  just  the  same  degree  with  the  unseemli- 
ness of  Almagro,  was  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Pizarro  for 
such  a  service.  He  was  of  good  person  and  commanding 
presence,  plausible  in  argument,  and  possessed  of  a  natural 
eloquence,  under  the  provocation  ot  impulse  or  interest, 
which  concealed  utterly  his  deficiencies  of  education.  But 
Luque  was  unwilling  to  trust  Pizarro.  He  knew  his  am- 
bition, the  selfishness  of  his  heart,  and  the  unscrupulous 
nature  of  his  principles.  Almagro  had  no  suspicions.  He 
had  a  high  opinion  of  his  comrade's  prudence,  his  discern- 
ment of  character,  his  cool  deliberate  policy,  the  dexterity 
of  his  mind,  the  variety  of  his  resources,  and  was  assured 
that  he  would  rise  superior  to  all  the  embarrassing  circum- 
stances which  the  novelty  and  imposing  ceremonies  of  a 
court,  would  throw  in  the  path  of  most  inexperienced  per- 
sons. Pizarro  consented  to  the  reasoning  of  Almagro,  but 
not  without  reluctance.  The  court  was  less  to  his  taste  than 
the  wilderness;  but  Almagro's  arguments  were  conclusive. 
They  silenced,  but  did  not  satisfy  the  doubts  of  Luque. 
"God  grant,  my  children,"  he  said,  "that  one  of  you  may 
not  defraud  the  other  of  his  blessing." 

Provided  with  the  proofs  of  his  discovery,  the  native 
Peruvians,  two  or  three  llamas,  various  nice  fabrics  of  cloth, 
and  many  ornaments  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  Pizarro 
made  his  way  to  Spain.  He  reached  Seville  early  in  the 
summer  of  1528,  and  his  first  step  from  port  was  into  pri- 
son. An  ancient  creditor  whom  he  had  forgotten,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  better  memory,  and  thought  much  more  of  his 
petty  interests  than  of  conquest  in  Peru.  But  the  bruit  of 
Pizarro's  arrival  and  discovery,  with  the  treasures  that  he 
brought,  had  reached  the  court.  The  nation  was  indignant 
at  the  selfish  haste  of  the  tenacious  creditor,  and  the  release 
of  the  prisoner  was  soon  efiected.  Pizarro  found  the  empe- 
ror at  Toledo,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  triumph  over  his  great 
rival  of  France,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia.  He  received 
our  adventurer  with  distinguished  favor.  The  impression 
which  the  latter  made  at  court  was  precisely  such  as  had 
been  predicted  by  Almagro.     His  deportment  was  marked 
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by  ease,  strength  and  dignity.  His  style  was  simple  and 
earnest,  as  became  the  subject  of  his  narrative ;  and  his 
self-possession  suflFered  in  n^o  degree,  in*  contact  with  the 
stately  and  noble  hidalgos  of  Castile.  The  emperor  and 
his  court  were  greatly  excited  by  what  they  heard.  The 
sufferings  of  the  little  band  of  thirteen  men,  deciding  upon 
the  adventure  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  their  comrades, 
and  the  authority  of  the  government,  moved  at  once  the 
tears  and  admiration  of  the  royal  auditor,  while  the  won- 
ders which  Pizarro  described,  and  the  trophies  which  he  dis- 
played, keenly  stimulated  the  delight  and  the  desires  of  the 
crown,  which  entered  readily  into  the  objects  of  the  adven- 
turer. A  capitulation  was  executed,  which  secured  to 
him  the  right  of  discovery  and  conquest  in  Peru,  for  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  leagues  south  of  Santiago — which 
gave  him  the  rank  and  title  of  Governor  and  Captain  Gene- 
ral ot  the  province,  together  with  those  of  Adelantado  and 
Alguacil  Mayor,  for  life, — a  salary  of  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  maravedis,  and  all  the  prerogatives 
incident  to  a  viceroy.  Almagro  was  declared  commander 
of  the  fortress  of  Tumbez,  with  the  rank  and  privileges  of 
an  hidalgo  and  an  annual  rent  of  three  hundred  thousand 
maravedis.  Father  Luque  was  made  Bishop  of  Tumbez, 
and  declared  protector  of  the  Indians  of  Peru,  with  a  yearly 
stipend  of  a  thousand  ducats.  Ruiz  was  made  Grand  Pilot 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  with  a  liberal  provision  ;  Candia 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  artillery,  and  the  remaining 
eleven  companions,  who  adhered  to  Pizarro  with  such 
manly  constancy  in  all  his  fortunes,  were  created  hidalgos 
and  caballeros,  and  raised  to  certain  municipal  dignities, 
which,  like  the  salaries,  were  to  follow  only  upon  the  con- 
quest yet  in  prospect. 

These  were  the  heads  of  this  famous  capitulation.  We 
forbear  other  details  which  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  his- 
tory. With  an  inadequate  complement  of  vessels,  Pizarro 
left  Spain  in  January,  1530.  He  had  four  brothers,  three  of 
whom  were  illegitimate  like  himself.  One  of  them,  named 
Francisco  Martin  de  Alcantara,  was  related  to  him  by  the 
mother's  side ;  the  other  two,  Gonzalo  and  Juan  Pizarro, 
were  descended  from  the  father.  "  They  were  all  poor,  and 
proud  as  they  were  poor,  and  their  eagerness  for  gain  was 
in  proportion  to  their  poverty."  "The  remaining  and  eldest 
brother,  named  Hernando,  was  a  legitimate  soH} — "  legiti- 
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mate,"  sajrs  Oviedo,  **  by  his  pride  as  by  his  birth."  "  His 
features  were  plain,  even  disagreeably  so ;  but  his  figure 
was  good.  He  was  large  of  stature,  and,  like  his  brother 
Francis,  had,  on  the  whole,  an  imposing  presence."  Jealous 
in  the  extreme,  he  was  impatient  equally  of  slight  and 
affront,  and  implacable  in  his  resentments.  Decisive  in  his 
measures,  he  was  unscrupulous  in  their  execution.  Insen- 
sible to  pity,  he  never  spared  the  victim  of  his  power,  who 
had  once  offended  his  pride,  or  provoked  his  suspicion. 
Arrogant  in  his  exercise  of  authority,  he  continually  out- 
raged the  self-esteem  of  those  whom  it  was  his  policy  to 
conciliate — in  this  respect  differing  largely  from  his  brother 
Francis,  whose  smooth  and  politic  manners  won  their  way, 
when  those  of  Hernando  only  raised  up  obstacles  to  his 
progress.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  former,  that  the 
imperious  will  and  evil  counsels  of  the  latter,  were  permit- 
ted to  influence  so  frequently  his  purposes  and  judgments. 

A  prosperous  voyage  brought  our  adventurer  to  Nombre 
de  Dios.    Here  he  was  met  by  his  associates,  Luque  and 
Almagro.    The  latter  was  outraged  by  the  inferior  position 
which  had  been  assigned  him  in  the  appointments  of  the 
crown.     The  imperious  bearing  of  Hernando  Pizarro  in- 
creased the  unfriendly  feelings  of  the  veteran,  whom  it  was 
found  difficult  at  length  to  reconcile ;  but  the  persuasions 
of  Luque,  and  indeed,  the  necessity  of  the  case,  had  its 
effect  upon  the  old  soldier,  who  was  by  no  means  a  malig- 
nant, though  fiery  and  tenacious  of  his  pride,  and  whom 
Francis  Pizarro  was  at  earnest  pains  to  persuade,  declaring 
himself  ready  to  relinquish  the  dignity  of  Adelantado  in 
his  favor,  and  to  petition  the  crown  to  confirm  this  disposi- 
tion of  the  office.    The  wound  was  healed  only  to  the  eye, 
however,  to  be  ruptured  afresh,  and  rendered  angry,  at  the 
slightest  show  of  injury  and  injustice  on  either  party.    It 
is  not  easy  to  dismiss  the  claims  of  Almagro,  and  quite  as 
difficult  to  censure  severely  the  ambition  of  Pizarro.    The 
former  had  contributed  his  quota  to  the  previous  expeditions ; 
but  the  intense  devotion  of  the  latter,  the  frequent  priva- 
tions which  he  endured,  his  patient  courage,  his  utter  self- 
sacrifice,  and  prolonged  abandonment  by  all,  \Yill  ^^^  suffer 
us  to  compare  with  his,  the  claims  of  either  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

The   armament  of  Pizarro,  though  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  previous  adventures,  was  yet  very  inferior  to  his 
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desires  and  quite  unequal  to  the  necessities  before  him.  He 
had  three  vessels,  and  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  with  twenty-seven  horses  for  cavalry.  He  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Panama  early  in  1631,  on  his  third  and 
last  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Pern — Alma^ro  remain- 
ing behind  to  muster  reinforcements.  His  first  purpose  was 
to  proceed  directly  to  Tumbez,  but  head  winds  baffled  his 
.purposes,  and,  coming  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew, 
about  one  degree  north,  Pizarro,  after  consulting  with  his 
officers,  resolved  to  disembark  his  forces  and  advance  along 
the  coast,  while  the  vessel  held  the  same  course  at  a  conve- 
nient distance  along  the  shore.  The  march  was  a  severe 
and  painful  one.  The  streams,  swollen  by  the  rains  of 
winter,  constantly  crossed  their  path,  and  delayed  their  pro- 
gress. Pizarro  was  himself  their  guide,  and  led  the  way  at 
all  places,  and  in  all  times  of  peril  and  annoyance.  The 
capture  of  the  town  of  Coaque  compensated,  with  its  trea- 
sures of  precious  stones  and  metals,  for  their  privations  and 
sufferings,  which  were  at  once  peculiar  and  marked  by  the 
most  dreadful  intensity.  The  spoils  of  this  conquest  were 
exceedingly  great.  A  considerable  portion  was  immediate- 
ly despatched  to  Panama,  as  a  bait  to  determine  all  doubt- 
ful adventurers.  Before  reachingf  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil, 
which  he  did  after  a  tedious  and  painful  progress,  Pizarro 
was  joined  by  two  small  reinforcements.  He  was  received 
hospitably  at  the  little  island  of  Pun^  where  he  prepared  to 
remain  until  the  violence  of  the  rainy  season  was  passed. 
Here  he  was  visited  by  the  people  of  Tumbez,  who  remem- 
bered with  pleasure  his  first  appearance  among  them.  It 
happened  that  the  people  of  Puna  and  of  Tumbez  were  at 
deadly  hostilities.  The  former  were  offended  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  latter  among  them,  and  they  began  to  feel,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Spaniards  were  more  burdensome  as 
guests,  than  agreeable  as  companions.  They  concealed 
this  feeling  if  they  entertained  it ;  but  Pizarro  was  warned  of 
a  plan  of  insurrection,  by  which  the  warlike  savages  were 
preparing  to  rid  themselves  of  the  strangers.  He  antici- 
pated their  attempts — seized  upon  their  chiefs  while  in  se- 
cret council,  and  delivered  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  rivalS  of  Tumbez.  who  massacred  them  before  his 
eyes.  Maddened  by  this  outrage — which  was  only  politic 
as  it  prepared  the  way  for  that  rupture  which  alone  coulJ 
justify  the  plunder  which  the  strangers  chiefly  meditated— 
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the  warlike  people  of  Pud4  rushed  instantly  to  arms.  With 
the  wildest  yells  of  fury,  they  threw  themselves  in  multi- 
tudes on  the  Spanish  camp.  Their  myriads  availed  them 
nothing.  The  preparations  of  Pizarro  were  sufficient  for 
the  exigency.  His  troops  received  the  desperate  savages 
upon  their  long  pikes,  or  swept  them  down  by  the  vollies  of 
their  musketry.  Their  naked  bodies  offered  but  a  frail  op- 
position to  the  sharp  edges  of  the  Spanish  sword,  and  it 
scarcely  needed  the  terrific  onslaught  of  Hernando  Pizarro, 
who,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  charged  among  the  mass- 
ed, but  feeble  Aigitives,  trampling  them  into  the  earth,  under 
his  steel  clad  horses.  This  event,  decisive  as  a  combat,  was 
not  so  with  regard  to  the  war  thus  savagely  begun.  The 
islanders,  if  feeble,  were  implacable  enemies.  They  conti- 
nued the  war  from  their  fastnesses,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
cutting  off  the  stragglers,  and  keeping  the  Spaniards  in  con- 
stant uneasiness.  A  reinforcement  of  two  vessels,  bringing 
a  hundred  volunteers,  besides  horses  for  cavalry,  relievea 
Pizarro  from  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  by  enabling 
him  to  cross  over  to  the  continent,  to  resume  his  operations 
on  the  proper  field.  His  last  recruits  were  conducted  by 
Hernando  de  Soto,  subsequently  distinguished  in  Peru,  and 
made  famous  by  his  subsequent  discovery  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  burial  in  its  bosom.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Pi- 
zarro first  received  intelligence  of  the  internal  dissensions  of 
Peru,  of  which  his  sagacious  instincts  at  once  conceived 
the  inappreciable  value  to  his  enterprise.  The  country  was 
torn  by  a  civil  war  between  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Inca, 
competitors  for  the  throne  ;  and  it  was  by  playing  off  these 
factions  against  each  other,  as  Cort^  had  done  in  Mexico, 
that  he  prepared  to  compass  that  balance  of  power,  which 
could  enable  him  to  control  them  both,  and  which  his  own 
resources  had  not  so  readily  procured  him.  Other  circum- 
stances favored  the  hopes  and  calculations  of  our  adven- 
turer. The  superstitions  of  the  Peruvians, — in  some  de- 
gree like  those  of  the  Mexicans, — prepared  them  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  nation.  Numerous  phenomena,  of  inexplica- 
ble import,  shook  their  hearts  with  unwonted  terrors  ;  and 
the  late  Inca,  a  man  of  great  foresight  and  sagacity,  having 
heard  of  the  white  men  under  Balboa,  and  oftheir  superior 
civilization,  had  predicted  their  return  and  the  subversion 
of  his  empire.  The  oracles  had  long  before  uttered  them- 
selves in  the  same  language.    His  realm  was  divided  be- 
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tween  his  two  sons,  Huascar  and  Atahuallpa.  The  first  of 
these  princes  was  of  mild  and  gentle  temper ;  the  other  was 
warlike  and  ambitious.  The  peace  between  them  was 
broken  by  the  usurpations  of  the  latter,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  Huascar  were  met  with  indifference  and  insult 
War  followed,  and,  after  repeated  and  sanguinary  conflicts, 
it  ended  in  the  captivity  of  Huascar,  and  the  complete  tri^ 
umph  of  Atahuallpa,  at  a  period  just  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards.  Atahuallpa,  in  his  eagerness  to  overthrow 
his  brother,  and  monopolize  the  power  of  the  Incas,  had 
totally  forgotten  that  foreign  source  of  apprehension  which 
his  father  had  foreseen,  and  the  oracles  of  his  people  had 
foretold.  He  had  divided  his  country  into  factions,  had 
weakened  her  armies,  and  aroused  the  jealousy  of  rival 
chieftains,  at  a  moment  when  most  it  needed  that  his  people 
should  be  as  one  man,  strong  in  their  united  resources,  and 
with  but  one  mind  and  heart  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
common  and  too  powerful  enemy. 

That  enemy  had  now  landed  on  the  continent  His  first 
attempt  was  upon  Tumbez,  whose  glittering  treasures,  as  re- 
ported bv  the  first  visitors,  had  stimulated  the  greed  of  the 
Spaniards  to  a  feeling  little  short  of  phrenzy.  But  they 
were  doomed  to  a  disappointment  quite  as  keen  as  had  been 
their  appetites.  They  found  Tumbez  deserted,  dismantled 
of  its  treasures,  the  temples  shorn  of  all  their  gold  and 
jewels,  and  none  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  mystery.  Why 
the  people  of  Tumbez  should  have  taken  the  alarm  is  not 
to  be  understood.  That  they  had  taken  offence  at  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  Spaniards,  and  had  become  fully  aware  of  the 
great  object  of  their  passion,  was  quite  apparent  in  their 
sudden  flight,  and  the  disappearance  of  all  their  treasure. 
It  was  a  lesson,  the  more  emphatically  impressing,  upon  oar 
adventurer  the  necessity  of  soothing  the  suspicions  and 
gaining  the  favor  of  the  natives.  Leaving  a  portion  of  his 
force  in  Tumbez,  he  proceeded  to  penetrate  the  interior. 
Maintaining  a  rigid  discipline  on  the  march,  and  abstaining 
from  all  unnecessary  violence,  he  rarely  met  with  resis- 
tance. His  progress  was  continued  for  several  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  resolved  on  making  a  settlement  in  the 
rich  valley  of  Tangarala,  about  thirty  leagues  to  the  south 
of  Tumbez.  To  this  spot,  accordingly,  he  ordered  the  men 
to  repair  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Tumbez,  and  sood 
commenced  building  a  town,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
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San  Mk[uel.  The  spot  was  afterwards  abandoned  for  one 
niore  eligible  on  the  banks  of  the  Piura.  While  engaged 
in  this  occupation,  Pizarro  was  advised  that  the  victorious 
Atahuallpa,  with  his  army,  lay  encamped  only  ten  or  twelve 
days  journey  from  San  Miguel.  The  bold  genius  of  the 
adventurer,  after  duly  considering  all  the  facts  in  his  situa- 
tion and  all  the  arguments  which  might  be  built  upon  them, 
determined  to  move  fearlessly  in  this  direction.  On  the 
24th  September,  he  set  forth  at  the  head  of  his  little  force, — 
less  than  two  hundred  men — to  seek  the  camp  of  the  Indian 
emperor.  His  policy,  the  relative  strength  ot  the  Peruvian 
and  his  own  bein^  considered,  was  in  the  seeming  despera* 
tion  of  the  enterprize.  He  could  gain  nothing  by  waiting 
events,  he  must  shape  them  by  his  genius,  and  coerce  res- 
pect for  his  moral,  which  his  mere  physical  resources  had 
never  been  able  to  inspire.  Halting  in  a  delicious  valley  on 
the  fifth  day  after  his  departure  from  San  Miguel,  Pizarro 
rested  his  troops  and  proceeded  to  number  and  inspect 
them.  They  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  in  all, 
of  whom  sixty-seven  were  cavalry.  His  arquebusiers  were 
but  three  in  number,  and  his  cross-bowmen  did  not  exceed 
twenty.  They  were  in  good  condition  and  tolerably  well 
equipped,  but  the  keen  eye  of  the  commander  detected  a 
shade  of  discontent  on  several  faces.  There  were  brows 
that  lowered  beneath  his  glare ;  there  were  hearts  that  did 
not  warm  to  an  enterprise  which  promised  the  most  une- 
qual issues,  and  the  provocation  to  which,  had  not  been 
stimulated  by  those  previous  acquisitions  which  had  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  so  easy  of  attainment.  Struck  with 
these  unpromising  aspects,  the  prompt  decision  of  Pizarro, 
at  once  declared  tne  mind  of  a  master, — a  fearless  courage, 
and  the  most  unbending  will.  He  addressed  his  followers 
wiUiout  distinction— painted  in  lively  colors  the  trials  and 
dangers  which  lay  before  them,  and  assured  them  that  he 
wished  for  none  who  could  not  go  forward  without  mis- 
giving,  and  with  the  courage  to  command  success.  He  en- 
treatra,  tjierefore,  that,  such  as  preferred  it,  should  retire  to 
San  Miguel,  leaving  with  him  those  only  who  were  willing 
to  pursue  the  adventure  to  the  end.  His  suggestion  was 
not  made  derisively,  so  as  to  rebuke  the  reluctant  into  deci- 
sion and  resolve ;  but  calmly,  and  with  a  studious  i^ferr 
ence  to  the  feebleness  of  San  Miguel,  which  he  expressed 
anxiely  to  see  strengthened.    But  nine  peraona,  five  of 
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the  horse  and  four  of  the  infantry  were  prepared  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  offer.  The  rest,  more  or  less  enthusiasti- 
cally, declared  with  shouts  their  anxiety  to  go  forward.  If 
the  voices  of  some  of  these  were  faint,  they  were  yet  com- 
mitted without  pretext  for  complaint  hereafter.  The  admi- 
rable policy  of  their  leader  had  secured  a  hold  upon  their 
pride  which  must  silence  their  murmurs,  while  winnowing 
his  little  force  of  all  its  discontents.  Cortes  and  Pizarro 
reached  the  same  object  by  means  directly  opposite.  The 
former  *' compelled  his  men  to  go  forward  heartily  in  his 
enterprize,  by  burning  their  vessels  and  thus  cutting  off  the 
only  means  of  retreat.  Pizarro,  on  the  other  hand,  threw 
open  the  gates  to  the  disaffected,  and  facilitated  their  de- 
parture." 

Strengthened,  rather  than  weakened,  by  this  slight  dimi- 
nution of  his  force,  Pizarro  resumed  his  march,  the  details 
of  which,  for  some  days,  are  not  of  a  nature  to  fix  our 
attention.  At  length,  a  messenger  from  the  Inca  himself, 
bringing  a  present,  was  conducted  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Spanish  commander,  by  Hernando  de  Soto,  who  had  been 
sent  out  on  a  reconnoitering  expedition.  The  present  con- 
sisted of  fine  stuffs  of  woollen  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  other  manufactures  peculiar  to  the  country. 
The  message  invited  the  strangers  to  the  presence  of  the 
Inca,  who,  in  his  camp,  surrounded  by  his  victorious  war- 
riors, betrayed  no  such  apprehension,  at  their  coming,  as 
was  entertained  by  the  suspicious  and  superstitious  sove- 
reign of  the  Aztecs,  at  the  approach  of  Cortes.  Pizarro 
well  knew  that  the  motive  of  the  Inca  was  not  so  much 
courtesy  as  curiosity — a  curiosity,  indeed,  which  contem- 
plated nothing  more  than  a  nice  examination  of  the  victim 
before  dismissing  him  for  execution.  But  the  Spaniard 
was  not  unwilling  that  the  Peruvian  should  meditate  his 
own  purposes,  he  being  permitted  to  indulge  in  a  like  privi- 
lege. He  accepted  the  invitation  in  terms  of  dignity  and 
respect,  and  put  his  little  force  in  motion  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  Inca.  His  progress,  now,  at  every  step,  was 
greativ  calculated  to  impress  him  with  the  extent  and  dan- 
ger of  the  work  he  haa  in  hand.  Each  day  more  impres- 
sively revealed  to  his  eyes,  the  wonderful  resources  of  the 
Peruvian,  the  numbers  of  his  people,  their  large  advance  in 
the  arts  of  civilization,  the  durableness  and  magnitude  of 
their  public  works,  the  variety  and  finish  of  their  manufiac- 
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tures,  and  the  intelligence  and  stern  severity  with  which 
the  present  Incn  maintained  his  authority.  An  inferior 
nature  would  have  shrunk  from  such  a  conflict  as  that 
which  now  opened  upon  the  eyes  of  Pizarro ;  but  his  spirit 
rather  rose  to  the  consummation  of  a  task,  which  increased 
in  importance  and  nobleness,  duly,  as  it  increased  in  diffi- 
culty and  peril.  He  pressed  forward  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  was  consistent  with  a  proper  caution ;  a  caution  which 
was  not  lessened  when  he  heard,  from  a  Peruvian  who  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  who  was  tortured  into  confession,  that 
the  Inca  was  decoying  them  into  his  snares  in  order  the 
more  certainly  to  destroy  them.  Many  of  his  troops,  at  this 
intelligence,  were  for  taking  another  route; — to  the  cities 
rather  than  to  the  camp  of  the  Inca;  but  Pizarro  knew  bet- 
ter the  nature  of  the  game  he  played,  and  was  not  to  be 
diverted  from  his  origmal  purpose.  To  reach  the  camp  of 
the  Peruvian  monarch  the  passage  of  the  Andes  must  be 
made.  Mr.  Prescott's  description  of  this  march  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  specimens  of  his  descriptive  narrative. 
The  progress  was  a  fearful  one,  but  the  stout  courage  of 
the  Spaniards  surmounted  it  with  safety  and  without  falter- 
ing. A  further  interchange  of  embassies  took  place  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  t!ie  different  races,  before  the 
little  squadron  of  Spaniards  drev^  nigh  to  the  valley  and 
city  of  Caxamalca,  and  beheld  the  encampment  of  the  Inca, 
a  while  cloud  of  tents,  that  covered  the  ground,  thick  as 
snow  flakes,  for  an  extent  of  several  miles. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  IBlh  November,  1532^ 
when  the  Spaniards  entered  the  city  of  Caxamalca,  which 
had  been  put  in  readiness  for  their  reception.  Pizarro  in- 
stantly despatched  De  Soto,  and  his  brother  Hernando,  with 
thirty-flve  horse,  to  communicate  with  the  Inca,  whose 
camp  lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city, — a  meadow 
stretching  between,  through  which  ran  a  substantial  cause- 
way. The  Indian  warriors  were  at  ease  when  they  were  start- 
led by  the  Christian  cavalcade,  which  soon  made  its  way  to 
the  quarters  of  the  Inca.  They  found  him  sitting,  in  a  state 
somewhat  like  the  fashion  of  the  Turks,  on  a  low  stool  and 
surrounded  by  his  courtiers.  His  dress  was  simpler  than 
that  of  his  attendants,  from  whom  he  was  further  distin- 
guished by  the  crimson  borla  or  fringe,  the  badge  of  Peru- 
vian sovereignty,  which  encircled  his  forehead.  A  grave 
and  dignified  apathy  subdued  his  features  to  arepose  which, 
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it  is  probable,  he  did  not  feel ;  and  when,  without  dismount- 
ing, Hernando  Pizarro  communicated  the  arrival  of  his 
brother,  the  answer,  "  It  is  well !"  was  rendered  by  one  of 
the  nobles  in  attendance.  Pizarro  courteously  entreated 
that  the  Inca  should  speak  for  himself.  A  faint  smile  passed 
over  the  features  of  Atahuallpa  as  he  replied — *'  Tell  your 
captain  I  am  keeping  a  fast,  which  will  end  to  morrow 
morning.  I  will  then  visit  him.  Meanwhile,  let  him  occupy 
the  public  buildings  on  the  square,  and  no  other,  till  I  come, 
when  I  will  order  what  shall  be  done."  The  exercise  of 
the  horses  on  this  occasion  was  observed  to  interest,  in 
some  degree,  the  curiosity  of  the  Inca.  Soto,  a  splendid 
rider,  availed  himself  of  this  curiosity  to  impress  the  spec- 
tators with  the  wonderful  dexterity  of  the  animal  under  his 
masters.  Giving  the  impatient  beast  the  rein  and  rowel  at 
the  same  moment,  he  sent  him  wildly  across  the  plain,  then 
bringing  him  up,  with  a  rush,  close  to  the  place  where  the 
Inca  sat,  he  checked  him  in  his  career,  forcing  him  sudden- 
ly back  upon  his  haunches  when  the  steed  was  so  near  the 
Peruvian  monarch  that  some  of  the  foam  from  his  lips  was 
thrown  upon  the  royal  garments.  Atahuallpa  maintained 
the  same  marble  composure  as  before,  though  several  of  his 
soldiers  started  back  in  terror, — a  weakness  which,  we  are 
told  by  the  Spaniards,  they  expiated  with  their  lives  that 
very  evenin|f. 

They  retired  from  the  audience,  after  this  exhibition, 
depressed  by  the  spectacle  of  power  and  civilization  which 
they  had  witnessed.  The  civilization,  indeed,  was  much 
more  impressive  than  the  power.  It  appealed  to  the  con- 
science of  the  invader,  in  reasonings  which  a  savage  con- 
dition could  not  offer,  and  tended  to  lessen  the  force  of  that 
argument  which  a  guardian  and  superior  nation  possesses, 
for  extending  its  beneficial  sway  and  succor  to  the  inferior. 
In  due  degree  as  the  Peruvians  rose  in  the  scale  of  moral 
and  intellectual  manhood,  they  possessed  a  claim  upon  the 
forbearance  of  the  Christian  invaders,  which  they  had  not 
so  readily  accorded  to  his  mere  physical  resources.  But 
this  civilization  was  also  significant  of  resources,  such  as  a 
superior  state  of  society  always  possesses  in  reserve,  and 
uix>n  which  it  falls  back  in  the  event  of  disaster.  The 
Spanish  cavaliers  returned  to  their  captain  with  moody 
aspects.  They  contrasted,  with  their  petty  battalion,  the 
immense  military  array  ot  the  Peruvians ;  of  which  their 
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watch-fires,  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaveu,  lighting  up 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  but  too  completely  satisfied  them. 
The  feeling  of  despondency,  which  followed  the  reflection 
upon  their  rashness,  in  throwing  themselves,  with  so  dimi- 
nutive a  force,  into  the  heart  of  such  a  mighty  empire,  end 
within  thd  toils  of  an  army  at  once  so  numerous  and  well 
disciplined,  soon  showed  itself  infectious  in  the  quarters  of 
the  invaders.  There  was  one  man,  however,  in  that  little 
host,  who  felt  neither  mif^givings  nor  regrets.  This  was 
its  captain.  He  had  brou&:ht  the  game  to  the  single  issue 
upon  which  alone  could  his  fortunes  triumph  ;  and  his 
study  now  was  to  impregnate  the  desponding  bosoms  of 
his  followers  with  that  sense  of  self-sufficiency  which  in- 
spired himself,  and,  in  the  absence  of  which,  he  felt  that 
every  thing  would  be  endangered  and  lost.  Pizarro  was  a 
speaker  for  the  people.  He  struck  at  the  core  of  his  sub- 
ject always,  and  his  words  were  those  of  the  most  perfect 
manhood.  He  succeeded  in  teaching  his  troops  that  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  Providence ;  that  the  arm  of  heaven, 
equal  to  any  human  hosts,  had  long  since  shown  itself  on 
their  side.  They  had  hut  to  rely  on  God's  protection  and 
their  own  courage,  and  carry  out  the  work  of  conquest,  to 
which  the  finger  of  destiny  had  long  pointed.  His  speech 
embodied  that  mingled  appeal,  at  once  to  selfish  and  religious 
feeling,  which  has  usually  been  found  so  effective  iii  rousing 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish;  race  and  when  the  soldiery 
had  attained  the  proper  degree  of  warmth  and  impulse 
which  he  desired,  he  summoned  a  council  of  his  officers. 
To  these  he  unfolded  the  daring  plan  by  which  he  proposed, 
from  the  nettle  danger,  to  pluck  the  flower  of  safety.  This 
was  *o  seize  upon  the  Inca,  in  the  very  face  of  his  army. 
Well  might  such  a  proposition  astound  his  followers.  But 
Pizarro  was  no  madman.  His  scheme  was  well  digested, 
and  the  very  improbability  of  such  a  proceeding  was  the 
^eat  and  plausible  argument  in  behalf  of  its  success.  The 
Inca,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was  to  visit  the  Spaniards, 
the  next  day,  in  their  quarters.  They  were  his  guests,  a 
handful  of  men,  in  a  position  which  he  himself  had  assigned 
them,  and  he  a  skilful  and  successful  emperor,  was  at  the 
head  of  hosts  which  had  never  known  defeat.  If  ever 
condition  spoke  for  desperate  measures  and  a  most  desperate 
resolve  of  purpose,  it  was  that  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
could  not  fly, — there  was  no  evasion  of  the  encounter, — 
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and  any  retrograde  movement,  any  show  of  indecision, 
would  bring  upon  them  the  whole  force  of  the  Peruvians, 
encouraged  to  hostilities  by  their  apprehensions.  In  brief, 
it  was  upon  their  superior  capacity  as  warriors,  that  they 
had  presumed  upon  the  invasion,  and  they  could  hope  for 
nothing  but  hostility  from  the  people  whose  territories  they 
had  ventured  to  penetrate.  Prepared  for  this  hostility,  it 
was  necessary  that  what  was  wanting  to  their  strength 
should  be  supplied  by  their  audacity.  The  capture  of  the 
Inca  was  the  only  measure  by  which  to  secure  a  sufficient 
control  of  the  mighty  hosts  which  he  conducted.  The 
council  yielded  to  his  suggestions.  He  awakened  their 
hope  and  courage,  as  he  had  done  those  of  the  common 
soldiers,  and  the  plans  were  laid  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  next  day,  the  daring  scheme  which  the  genius  ol  Pi- 
zarro  now  felt  to  be  necessary  to  his  safely.  Like  Cortes, 
in  the  moment  of  the  crisis,  he  at  once  rose  to  the  exigency, 
and  by  a  like  measure.  But  the  difference  in  the  degree  of 
peril  to  be  incurred,  was  in  favor  of  Pizarro.  Montezuma 
was  actually  in  the  possession  of  Cortes,  when  fetters  were 
put  upon  his  wrists.  The  decision  of  the  former  was  made 
while  the  Peruvian  hica  was  still  the  master  of  a  mighty 
army,  with  his  person  wholly  free  from  any  human  con- 
straint. 

On  the  16lh  November,  1532,  dawned  that  memorable 
morn  which  was  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  Peru.  The 
preparations  of  Pizarro  were  made  with  the  first  streaks  of 
the  light.  The  plaza  which  was  occupied  by  his  troops 
was  closed  on  three  sides  by  low  ranges  of  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  spacious  halls,  whose  doors  or  vomitories  opened 
upon  the  square.  In  these  halls  he  stationed  his  cavalry, 
in  two  divisions,  under  his  brother  Hernando  and  de  Soto. 
The  infantry  occupied  another  of  the  buildings.  From 
these  he  detached  twenty  picked  men,  who  were  to  act 
immediately  with  himself,  as  occasion  should  require.  Two 
small  falconets,  constituting  his  only  artillery,  were  estab- 
lished in  the  fortress,  in  the  care  of  a  few  soldiers,  under 
Pedro  de  Candia.  The  discharge  of  a  gun  was  to  set  these 
several  bodies  in  motion.  They  were  then  to  rush  from 
their  several  coverts,  and  shouting  their  cri  de  guerre,  were 
to  seize  upon  the  Inca,  putting  his  followers  to  the  sword. 
His  person,  it  was  strictly  enjoined  upon  them,  was  to  be 
saved  from  harm.     It  was  the  living  Inca  only,  who  could 
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profit  our  adventurers,  when  once  in  their  possession.  He 
only  could  restrain,  by  his  voice  and  will,  the  enraged  valor 
of  his  chiefs  and  soldiers. 

The  preparations  of  Pizarro  were  not  made  without  a 
due  sense  of  the  necessity  of  entreating  the  smiles  and 
sanction  of  the  Deity  upon  his  contemplated  performances. 
The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  had  no  doubt  that  the  crime 
they  were  about  to  commit  would  be  perfectly  acceptable  to 
God.  Mass  was  performed  with  great  solemnity,  and  he 
was  distinctly  challenged,  as  a  party  to  the  action,  by  the 
enthusiastic  chant,  "Exsurice,  Domine,"  which  called  him 
to  judgment.  This  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered  by  our 
Spaniards,  with  all  the  devotion  of  men  preparing  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  the  faith;  and  such  had  been  the 
habitual  training:  of  the  nation,  probably  induced  by  their 
prolonged  conflict  with  the  Moorish  infidels,  that  they  wero 
probably  quite  free  from  any  consciousness  'of  hypocrisy 
while  engaged  in  these  religious  oflices.  Prayer,  indeed, 
had  become  an  habitual  office  with  the  Spaniard  ;  and  the 
same  race  whose  robber,  at  the  present  day,  shoots  down 
the  unsuspecting  traveller  for  his  spoil,  and  falls  in  prayer 
before  the  Virgin  at  the  next  cross  which  denotes  a  similar 
deed  on  a  previous  occasion,  might  well  be  permitted  the 
small  inconsistency  of  entreating  the  smiles  of  the  Deity 
while  they  only  meditate  the  crime.  Thus  prepared,  with 
all  their  military  experience,  and  strengthened  to  enthusiasm 
by  the  supposed  interest  of  God  in  the  service  they  were 
about  to  perform,  the  Spaniards  waited  impatiently  for  the 
coming  of  their  prey.  The  Inca  moved  slowly  to  the  snare. 
It  was  late  in  the  day  before  he  begun  his  movements,  and 
then  attended  by  his  whole  army  ;  a  host  that  covered  the 
roads  and  were  spread  over  the  broad  meadows  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  But  the  Spaniards  were  disquieted  to  be- 
hold the  mighty  cavalcade  arrested  in  its  march,  and  the 
Inca  preparing  to  pitch  his  tents  at  a  spot  fully  half  a  mile 
from  the  city.  A  messenger  from  the  prince  informed  them 
of  his  purpose,  and  added  that  his  visit  to  their  quarters 
would  be  deferred  till  the  following  day.  The  impatience 
of  Pizarro  prompted  an  expostulatory  message  to  Atahuall- 
pa,  deprecating  his  change  of  purpose,  and  entreating  him 
to  supper.  He  had  provided  every  thing  for  his  entertain- 
ment, and  should  still  expect  him.  Little  did  the  Inca  an- 
ticipate the  nature  of  this  reception.  Like  Montezuma,  he 
16* 
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who,  hitherto,  had  shown  himself  equal  to  any  necessity, 
at  once  shrewd,  unsparing  and  decisive,  now  seemed  to 
fluctuate  with  a  caprice  of  purpose,  such  as  the  conscious 
bird  exhibits  under  the  fascinating  spells  of  the  serpent 
The  message  ot  Pizarro  prevailed  with  the  unhappy  empe- 
ror. A  sudden  mood  of  confidence  seemes  to  have  pos- 
sessed him,  and  like  Francis  I.,  when  he  dashed,  unaccom- 
panied, into  the  royal  camp  of  his  rival  Henry,  the  chival- 
rous resolution  was  taken  by  Atahuallpa,  not  only  to  visit 
the  Spanish  captain  in  his  quarters,  but  to  do  so  with  his 
followers  unarmed.  How  should  he,  so  absolute  in  his 
empire,  apprehend  any  thing  from  such  a  small  body  of 
adventurers?  How  could  he  comprehend  that  audacity  of 
purpose,  which  could  only  find  safety  in  an  outrage  of  the 
most  insolent  nature,  against  the  very  head  ot  the  empire? 
His  decision  was  probably  taken  in  good  faith.  In  this 
blind  confidence  of  the  Incn,  the  Spaniards  saw  nothing  of 
his  magnanimity.  They  beheld  in  it  only  the  terrible  fin- 
ger of  the  Deity,  who  thus,  in  compliance  with  their  pray- 
ers, was  conducting  the  victim  to  the  sacrifice. 

It  was  not  long  before  sunset  when  the  van  of  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  gates  of  the  city.  Hundreds  of  menials 
ran  befo-e,  clearing  the  path,  and  singing  their  chaunts  o( 
homage  as  they  ran.  Different  orders  of  inferiors  followed, 
habited  in  various  liveries, — checked  stuflfs,  richly  dyed  in 
the  brilliant  colors  so  grateful  to  the  Indian.  Others  canoe 
after  these,  clad  in  white,  and  bearing  maces  of  silver.  The 
guards,  together  with  those  in  immediate  attendance  upon 
the  Prince,  were  distinguished  by  a  rich  uniform  of  azure. 
They  wore  a  profusion  of  gay  ornaments  beside,  while  the 
large  pendants  from  the  ears  denoted  all  those  of  noble  rank 
or  station.  Hig:h  above  all  his  vassals,  seated  in  a  throi» 
of  massive  gold,  and  borne  upon  an  open  sedan,  which  was 
carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  select  body  of  men,  came 
the  Inca.  The  palanquin  was  lined  with  the  richly  colored 
plumes  of  tropical  birds,  and  blazed  with  plates  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  His  attire  was  richer  than  on  the  preceding 
evening.  A  collar  of  emeralds,  of  uncommon  size  and  bril- 
liancy, depended  from  his  neck.  His  short  hair  was  de- 
corated with  golden  ornaments,  and  the  imperial  borla  en- 
circled his  temples.  His  bearing  was  dignified  and  calm, 
and  worthy  of  an  emperor.  Thus,  with  the  leading  files  oi 
the  long  procession,  opening  to  the  right  and  left  before 
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him,  the  monarch  made  his  way  mto  the  pltiza,  accompa- 
nied by  five  or  six  thousand  of  his  people.  Here,  not  a 
Spaniard  was  to  be  seen.  "  Where  are  the  strangers  ?"  was 
the  question  of  Atahuallpa.  He  was  answered  by  the  chap- 
lain of  Pizarro,  Fray  Vicente  de  Valverde,  a  Dominician 
friar,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Cuzco.  Coming 
forward  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  crucifix  in  the 
other,  the  priest  addressed  the  inquiring  monarch  with  an 
essay  on  the  true  faith,  and  the  mission  of  the  Spaniards 
for  its  promulgation.  The  history  of  the  friar  was  suffi- 
ciently elaborate.  He  ascended  from  the  mysterious  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  to  the  fall  o<  man, — his  subsequent  re- 
demption by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  appointment  of  the  apos- 
tle Peter,  as  vicegerent  of  the  Saviour  upon  earth,  whose 
successor  was  the  Pope,  whose  favorite  was  Charles  V., 
whose  general  was  Pizarro,  and  to  whom  the  Inca  of  Peru 
was  required  to  submit.  It  is  probable  that  Atahuallpa 
comprehended  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  worthy  father's 
theology,  which  was  translated  imperfectly  by  the  Indian 
Felipillo  But  something  of  it  he  did  understand,  and  that 
not  the  least  inoflfensive  portion.  '^  I  will  be  no  man's  tribu- 
tary. I  am  myself  greater  than  any  prince  upon  earth. 
Where  do  you  learn  all  these  things?"  Valverde  handed 
him  the  Bible.  Taking  it  into  his  hands  and  turning  over 
its  leaves,  the  Inca  seemed  to  meditate  a  moment,  when  a 
sudden  sense  of  the  insult  which  he  endured,  prompted 
him  to  fling  it  upon  the  ground  and  exclaim — "  Tell  your 
comrades  that  they  shall  make  me  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs 
they  have  committed  in  my  land.''  Burning  with  religious 
fary,  the  friar  picked  up  the  dishonored  volume,  and  gave 
the  signal  to  his  people  for  revenging  the  indignity  which 
had  been  offered  the  Deity,  in  his  person.  "  See  you  not," 
he  cried  to  Pizarro,  "  that  while  we  waste  time  upon  this 
dog,  the  fields  are  filling  with  savages.  Set  on. them  at 
once ;  I  absolve  you." 

Pizarro  was  not  reluctant  to  accept  the  absolution.  The 
hour  had  arrived.  He  waved  a  white  scarf  in  the  air,  and 
the  roar  of  the  signal  gun  followed.  "  Santiago,  and  at 
them  !"  was  the  cry  from  a  hundred  voices.  Pizarro  was 
the  first  to  dart  into  the  square  and  begin  the  assault.  The 
concerted  action  of  the  Spaniards  brought  their  whole  force 
into  the  plaza,  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Horse  and  foot, 
each  a  mass  of  its  own,  at  once  hurled  themselves  upon  the 
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astounded  Indians,  who  had  neither  room  for  retreat,  nor 
weapons  for  defence.  Taken  by  surprise,  stunned  by  the 
unwonted  thunder  of  the  cannon,  blinded  by  the  smoke, 
assailed  by  the  sharp  and  flashing  swords  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  horse,  whom  they  now  be- 
held in  all  his  terrors,  the  wretched  Indians  knew  not 
whither  to  turn  from  the  impending  ruin.  The  avenues 
were  soon  closed  by  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  but  one 
outlet  was  left  for  flight  by  the  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  wall, 
of  mixed  stone  and  clay,  which  actually  yielded  to  the  phy- 
sical pressure  of  the  convulsive  multitude,  and  opened  a 
passage  which  afforded  egress,  but  no  safety.  The  cavalry 
passing  through  the  same  opening,  found  the  work  of  mas- 
sacre slill  easier  in  the  open  field,  than  in  the  densely 
thronged  plaza.  But  while  thousands  sought  to  escafi 
from  the  enclosure,  quite  as  many  devoted  themselves  to 
the  safety  of  their  Prince.  His  person  was  the  great  object 
of  desire,  and  around  him  the  massacre  continued  with 
most  unvarying  result.  Vainly  did  his  faithful  noblee 
struorgle  for  his  rescue — opposing  their  own  bodies  to  the 
Spanish  weapon,  and  with  their  unweaponed  hands  grap- 
pling with  the  assailants  whom  they  strove  to  tear  from 
their  saddles  whenever  they  launched  their  strokes.  Where 
one  perished,  another  took  his  place  with  a  truly  touching 
devotion.  The  litter  of  the  Inca  swayed  to  and  fro  with 
the  billowy  pros^ress  of  the  conflict.  Stunned  and  bewil- 
dered, he  beheld  his  subjects  perishing  around  him,  without 
seeming  fully  to  comprehend  the  event.  Night  deepened, 
and  still  the  loyalty  of  his  followers  had  saved  him  from 
the  polluting  touching  of  the  foreign  soldier.  They  had 
succeeded  in  his  defence,  only  in  consequence  of  4he  orders 
which  Pizarro  had  given,  that  his  life  was  to  be  religiously 
respected.  But  certain  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  beginning 
to  fear  lest,  in  the  darkness,  he  might  finally  escape  them, 
determined  to  disobey  this  order.  But  for  Pizarro's  own 
presence,  and  his  early  consciousness  of  this  design,  they 
must  have  succeeded.  Better,  indeed,  for  Atahuallpa  ana 
his  kingdom  that  they  had  done  so.  With  a  stentorian 
voice,  the  Spanish  captain  cried  to  his  people — "Let  no  one 
who  values  his  life,  strike  at  the  Inca."  His  own  arm  shel- 
tered him  from  a  blow,  at  the  expense  of  a  wound,  and  it 
was  in  the  grasp  of  Pizarro  that  the  unhappy  Inca  fell, 
when,  in  the  final  struggle,  the  royal  litter  was  precipitated 
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to  the  ground.    The  struggle  ceased  when  the  monarch 
became  a  captive.     Thousands  of  the  Peruvians  had  per- 
ished.   But  one  Spaniard  was  hurt,  and  that  was  Pizarro, 
wounded  in  shielding^  Atahuallpa  from  the  stroke.     This 
fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  fidelity  and  mournful  devotion 
of  the  Indians, — and  quite  as  emphatically  for  the  horrid 
character  of  the  massacre.    That  night  the  Inca  supped 
with  his  conqueror.     He  was  placed  beside  him  at  the  feast. 
Here  he  showed  amazingr  fortitude,  or  an  obtuseness  which 
proved  that  he  did  not  yet  realize  the  extent  of  his  calam- 
ity.   He  was  not  long  to  remain  in  ignorance.     He  soon 
discovered  that  the  love  of  gold  ruled  equally  with  religion, 
in  the  desires  of  his  captors.     They  had  acquired  immense 
treasure  by  his  captivity.     He  proposed  now  to  gain  his 
enlargement,  by  means  of  the  former  passion.    His  anxiety 
to  escape  was  quickened  by  the  recollection  of  his  brother 
Huascar,  who,  he  made  no  doubt,  would  now  corrupt  his 
guards,   and  in  regaining  his  liberty  would  resume  the 
reigns  of  empire.     A  determination  which  Pizarro  expres- 
sed to   bring  Huascar  before  him,  and  decide  upon  the 
•   claims  of  the  rival  princes,  gave  a  keener  edge  to  the  fears 
of  Atahuallpa,  who,  at  once  gave  secret  orders  to  his  fol- 
lowers for  the  execution  of  his  brother.    These  orders  were 
promptly  obeyed,  but  not  before  Atahuallpa  had  made  an 
offer  of  ransom  to  his  conqueror,  the  magnitude  of  which 
astounded,  quite  as  much  as  it  delighted,  the  Spaniards. 
The  apartment  which  he  occupied  as  a  sort  of  honorable 
prison  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  was  about  seventeen  feet 
broad,   by  twenty-two  feet  long.     He  proposed  to  fill  this 
chamber,  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  some  nine  feet,  with 
the  precious  metal, — (this   being  allowed  to  preserve  the 
shape  in  which  it  was  furnished  ;)  and  to  fill  twice,  an  ad- 
joining room  of  smaller  dimensions,  with  silver.     Two 
months  were  required  to  accomplish  this  promise,  to  which, 
as  the  Inca  still  remained  in  his  keeping,  Pizarro  readily 
gave  his  consent.     The  treasure  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  in  such  quantities  as  to  persuade  the  Spaniards 
that  the  Inca  would  be  able  to  keep  his  pledges.    Their 
appetites  increased  with  this  conviction ;  and,  with  the  in- 
crease of  appetite,  grew  a  natural  reluctance  to  part  with  a 
prisoner  who  could  bleed  so  freely.    It  became  politic  to  find 
causes  of  complaint  against  him.     He  had  certainly  com- 
mitted  a  great  crime  in  the  murder  of  his  brother,  to  be 
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justified  only  on  the  usual  plea  of  the  tyrant.  Pizano 
warned  him  that  he  should  be  answerable  for  the  life  of 
Huascar.  Rumors  of  a  rising  of  the  Peruvians  enabled  the 
Spanish  captain  to  repeat  his  warning  to  the  captive  Inca, 
who  indignantly  denied  the  disaffection  of  his  people. 
Pizarro,  indeed,  soon  assured  himself  by  expeditions  sent 
forth  under  favorite  officers,  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
These  expeditions  traversed  the  neighboring  country,  de- 
lighted and  wondering  at  every  step  in  their  progress,  over- 
throwing the  Pagan  temples  and  rites  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
and  despoiling  them  of  their  treasures  in  the  name  of  a  very 
different  Deity. 

The  time  was  drawing  near  for  the  release  of  the  luca. 
The  treasure  was  gradually  rising  to  the  designated  height 
Atahuallpa  watched  the  line  with  daily  increasing  satisfac- 
tion. His  treatment  by  the  Spaniards  had  been  equally 
respectful  and  indulgent.  They  taught  him  to  play  at  chess 
at  which  he  became  expert.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
favorite  wives  and  subjects,  and  permitted  the  attendance 
of  a  body  of  Indian  nobles  ;  and  he  still  wore  the  trappings 
of  that  state,  which  was  grateful  to  his  pride,  though  he  had 
ceased  to  enjoy  its  substance.  The  arrival  of  Almagro  was 
an  influence  adverse  to  his  fortunes.  It  strengthened  the 
arm  of  the  invader  and  thus  made  him  more  independent  of 
the  favor  of  the  captive  prince.  Almagro  brought  with 
him  a  new  swarm  of  hungry  adventurers,  all  of  whom 
were  to  be  pacified  like  the  preceding.  The  superstitions  of 
the  Inca  were  in  correspondence  with  his  reflections.  A 
meteor  suddenly  made  its  appearance  in  the  heavens,  sacb, 
as,  he  himself  said  mournfully,  "had  been  seen  in  the  skies 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  his  father."  His  fate 
had  made  him  prescient.  With  the  coming  of  Almagro,  it 
became  the  desire  of  Pizarro  to  push  his  active  operations. 
The  obstacle  to  this  progress  was  the  person  of  the  Inca. 
The  treasure  had  accumulated  rapidly,  but  was  still  some- 
what below  the  stipulated  limit.  The  Spaniards  became 
impatient  for  a  division  of  the  gold.  It  was  reduced  to  in- 
gots, the  royal  fifths  only  being  suffered  to  retain  the  beau- 
tiful forms  of  art  which  they  had  received  from  the  hands 
of  the  Peruvian  goldsmiths.  Some  of  these  were  in  the  shape 
of  goblets,  ewers,  salvers,  vases,  religious  and  household  or- 
naments, tiles  and  shields.  Others  were  in  curious  imita- 
tion of  birds,  beasts,  plants,  and  other  natural  objects.  Among 
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the  plants,  was  an  exquisite  imitation  of  the  Indian  corn  at 
maturity, — the  ear  of  which  was  wrought  of  gold,  the  sheath 
or  shocks  in  broad  plates  of  silver,  while  the  silken  tassel, 
drooping  from  the  apex  of  the  ear,  was  of  the  same  precious 
metal.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  or  to  enu- 
merate the  beautiful  and  various  forms  of  art  and  manufac- 
ture which  the  Spaniards  sacrificed  to  their  cupidity.  It 
was  fortunate  that  the  same  feeling  of  selfishness  prompted 
the  rescue  of  the  royal  fifths  from  the  furnace,  and  spared  a 
number  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens,  to  the  value  of  a 
hundred  thousand  ducats,  which  it  was  allotted  to  Hernando 
Pizarro  to  bear  to  Spain.  This  haughty  person  was  well 
chosen  for  the  task.  His  lofty  demeanor  was  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  bearing  of  an  hidalgo  in  the  Court  of 
Castile,  where  his  address,  decision  of  character  and  general 
knowledge  of  affairs  in  Peru,  would  enable  him  to  confirm 
fully  the  impression  that  his  personal  carriage  was  calcu- 
lated to  make.  Besides,  his  alienee  was  temporarily  neces- 
sary from  Peru.  His  treatment  of  Almagro,  whom  he  regard- 
ed with  jealousy,  was  equallyimpolitic  and  ofiensive.  Doubt- 
less Francis  Pizarro  entertained  the  same  feelings,  and  felt 
that  Almagro's  coming  was  only  a  derogation  from  his  own 
success  and  fortunes ;  but  he  had  the  sagacity  of  the  old 
soldier,  who  is  never  more  ready  to  use  his  teeth  than 
when  he  conceals  them. 

But  the  gold  was  yet  to  be  divided,  and  here  began  the 
worst  difllculties  of  our  adventurers.  The  amount  of  this 
vast  treasure,  the  greatest  that  ever  fell  to  any  military  ad- 
venturer, was  something  less  than  sixteen  millions  of  dollars* 
Almagro's  followers  claimed  a  share  in  the  division,  and  as 
their  numbers  exceeded  those  of  Pizarro,  the  demand  was 
seriously  distressing  to  the  latter,  who  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  yield  to  it.  They  did  not  yield.  A  compromise 
was  made  between  the  parties,  which  seems  to  have  satisfied 
them,  and  they  prepared  to  push  forward  to  other  conquests. 
But  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Inca  after  the  division  of 
his  spoil  ?  The  difllculties  in  the  way  of  the  adventurers, 
left  them  but  few  alternatives.  The  case  was  one,  determi- 
nable by  expediency  rather  than  equity,  and  necessity 
pleaded  strenuously  and  successfully  against  the  claims  of 
justice.  To  liberate  him  would  be  to  set  free  the  only 
power  who  could  unite  the  nation  against  them  ;  and  he 
was  not  the  person  of  whom  they  could  make  a  puppet, 
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girin^  him  the  mere  shows  of  a  power  of  which  they  alone 
would  wield  the  substance.    To  hold  him  in  bonds,  would 
require  their  whole  force,  and  cripple  all  their  performances. 
It  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  Inca,  that  the  Indian  in- 
terpreter, Felipillo,  had  become  his  deadly  enemy,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  demand  which  Atahuallpa  had  made  upon  the 
Spaniards,  that  he  should  expiate  with  his  life,  an  outrage 
which  he  had  offered  to  one  of  the  women  of  the  prince. 
Felipillo  was  too  important  to  the  Spaniards  to  be  thus  sac- 
rificed, and  the  fruitless  demand  of  Atahuallpa  only  served 
to  inspire  in  the  breast  of  the  interpreter,  the  most  malignant 
feelings  of  hatred  towards  the  noble  captive.    These  found 
exercise  and  utterance  in  the  inventions  which  he  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  employed  while  translating  between  the  par- 
ties.   It  was  also  unfortunate  for  the  Inca,  that  reports  were 
in  frequent  circulation  that  his  people  were  mustering  in 
large  bodies  and  preparing  for  revolt    It  was  in  vain  that 
he  denied  these  charges.    It  was  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards 
to  believe  them.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  challenged  inresti- 
gation.     He  was  soon  taught  that  a  trial  implied  any  thing 
else.    In  vain  did  he  plead,  with  a  broken  and  humbled 
spirit,  for  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  the  captors.    The 
orange  had  yielded  up  all  its  juices  already,  and  why 
should  he  who  had  enjoyed  them,  keep  the  skin  ?    The 
soldiers,  particularly  those  of  Almagro,  clamored  for  his 
death.    They  had, not  been  the  witnesses  of  his  seizure. 
They  had  no  pity  for  the  fallen  monarch.    Anxious  to  go 
forward  to  the  acquisition  of  treasures  such  as  had  feUen  to 
the  lot  of  their  more  fortunate  comrades,  they  desired  only 
to  be  relieved  of  an  incumbrance  which  seemed  to  deny 
their  progress.    Besides,  they  were  really  kept  in  alarm  by 
repeated  reports  of  insurrection  and  of  gathering  armies  ap- 
proaching for  his  rescue.    Their  days  were  those  of  anxie- 
ty, their  nights  those  of  alarm.    Their  excitement  grew  with 
the  growth  of  every  hour,  and  the  trial  of  the  Inca  became 
inevitable.    If  the  form  of  a  trial  was  but  decent,  it  was 
certainly  only  declarative  of  what  the  conqueror  desired — a 
pretext  for  the  murder  of  the  captive.    Twelve  charges 
were    brought    against  him,  most    of   them  relating  to 
ofiences,  which,  whatever  might  have  been  the  degree  of 
criminality  which  they  implied,  were  certainly  not  matfen 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spaniards.    The  murder  of 
his  brother  Huascar,  the  squandering  of  the  public  revenues, 
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the  worship  of  false  ^s,  adultery,  and  the  effort  to  excite 
an  insurrection  against  the  Spaniards,  were  the  subjects  of 
allegation  ; — the  last  mentioned  being  th^  only  one  having 
a  semblance  of  propriety  about  it.     We  might  smile  at 
charges  so  absura,  were  it  not  that  the  motive  in  which  they 
found  their  origin,  and  the  crime  to  which  they  led,  and 
which  they  proposed  to  justify,  is  far  better  calculated  to  ex- 
cite our  horror.    Why  waste  words  in  detailing  the  misera- 
ble farce  of  the  trial,  in  which  all  the  testimony  was  obliged 
to  pass  through  the  perjured  lips  of  Felipillo?    The  Inca 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the 
gnat  square  of  Caxamalca.    A  few  of  the  judges  protested 
against  this  enormous  outrage  equally  upon  humanity  and 
all  the  laws  of  nations.    But  they  were  as  one  to  ten.    The 
step  from  the  place  of  trial  to  that  of  execution  was  a  short 
one.    The  unhappy  prince  was  made  to  suffer  that  very 
'  night,  the  manner  of  his  death  being  commuted  from  the 
flames  to  the  garroie^  (strangulation  at  the  stake,)  on  his 
embracing  the  Christian  faith.    He  met  his  death  with  for- 
titude, showing  a  courage  in  the  last  moment  which  had 
not  b^n  so  apparent  during  the  trial,  and  while  his  fate  was 
doubtful.    The  deed  of  blo^  had  scarcely  been  committed, 
when  the  proofis  of  his  innocence,  in  the  matter  of  the  insur- 
rection, were  made  apparent.    But  regrets,  if  any  were 
really  entertained,  were  unavailing.   To  the  honor  of  Her- 
nando de  Soto,  who  was  absent  on  an  expedition,  when  the 
trial  and  execution  took  place,  it  is  recorded  that  he  openly 
and  bluntly  reproached  Pizarro  with  his  precipitance.  The 
latter  shifted  the  reproach  upon  Yalverde  and  others,  who 
were  now  as  eager  to  deny  it  as  himself.    Their  disclaim- 
ers sufficiently  declare  the  innocence  of  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim,  and  their  own  brutality  and  guilt.     Mr.  Prescott 
throws  some  doubt  upon  the  anecdote,  so  commonly  re- 
ceived, which  ascribes  the  conduct  of  Pizarro  in  this  busi- 
ness to  a  feeling  of  mortified  vanity  and  personal  resent- 
ment.   The  story  of  the  discovery  which  the  Inca  made  of 
the  inability  of  the  Spanish  captain  to  read  the  name  of 
God  upon  his  nail,  which  one  ot  the  Spaniards  had  written 
there,  and  which  all  of  them  could  recognize  but  the  chief, 
may  be  true,  says  our  historian,  but  is  not  sustained  by  the 
best  authority.    Besides,  as  he  justly  remarks,  <<  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  look  for  the  motives  of  Pirarro's  conduct  in  per- 
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sonal  pique,  when  so  many  proofs  are  to  be  discovered,  of  a 
dark  and  deliberate  policy." 

The  effect  of  the  death  of  the  Inca  was  not  only  to  dis< 
order  but  to  dismember  the  Peruvian  empire.  The  armies 
were  split  into  parties  under  their  several  leading  captains. 
The  country  was  in  a  state  of  revolution,  such  as  was  nato- 
ral  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the  old  and  the  imposition 
of  a  new  state  of  things,  so  widely  different  from  all  the 
past,  which  was  due  to  ttie  foreign  and  superior  influences 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  invaders. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  conquerors  to  name  a  successor 
to  Atahuallpa.  A  l^itimate  brother  of  Huascar,  named 
Manco,  was  the  true  heir  to  the  crown ;  but  Pizarro  pro* 
posed  to  this  station  a  brother  of  Atahuallpa,  whose  name 
was  Toparca,  and  whom,  he  had  reason  To  suppose,  be  could 
more  readily  manue.  The  brows  of  the  youth  were  ac- 
cordingly encircled  with  the  imperial  6or/a,  and  all  the 
ceremonies  oi  a  coronation,  after  the  Peruvian  fashion, 
being  observed,  he  was  presented  by  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror to  his  Indian '  subjects.  This  ceremony  over,  the 
Spaniards  marched  for  Cuzco,  the  young  Inca  accompany- 
ing the  progress  in  a  litter. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  particulars  of  this  march.  For 
some  time  it  was  unembarrassed  by  all  but  physical  obsta- 
cles. But  ever  and  anon,  the  conquerors  were  apprised  of 
growing  bodies  of  Indian  warriors.  Occasional  glimpses 
showed  them  a  small  army,  as  it  passed  from  sight,  along 
the  horizon  of  their  march.  But  on  reaching  the  river 
Xauza,  ihey  found  a  mighty  mass  of  warriors  awaiting 
them.  A  single  impetuous  charge  of  cavalry  decided  the 
conflict.  Xauxa,  a  considerable  town,  was  converted  into 
a  Christian  community  by  Father  Valverde ;  while  Pizarro, 
sending  forward  de  Soto  to  reconnoitre,  halted  for  a  few 
days,  in  order  to  make  of  it  a  Spanish  colony.  The  pro- 
gress of  de  Soto  was  not  on  velvet  The  Peruvians  bad 
broken  the  bridges  and  ambushed  the  roads.  The  fighting 
became  frequent,  and  the  enemy,  judiciously  conunaoded, 
were  not  so  easily  dispersed.  They  even  obtained  certain 
advantages,  and  Ahnagro,  with  neariy  all  the  remaining 
horse,  was  despatched  to  die  assistance  of  de  Soto.  Their 
united  forces  were  more  than  equal  to  the  attempts  of  the 
Peruvians,  and  they  were  soon  jomed  by  Pizarro  with  bis 
in&ntry. 
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Meanwhile,  the  death  of  the  Inca,  Toparca,  promised 
unfavorable  effects  to  those  who  had  raised  him  to  that 
dignity.  Challcuchema,  an  a^i^ed  and  influential  chief,  who 
had  accompanied  him,  and  who  was  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  suspected  of  his  death.  He  was  supposed, 
also,  to  be  instrumental  in  fomenting,  though  secretly,  the 
insurrection  of  the  Indians.  He  was  brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  suffered  the  doom  of  fire, 
refusing  the  milder  form  of  punishment  as  an  equivalent 
for  his  faith.  This  new  crime  had  scarcely  been  commit- 
ted, when  Manco,  the  brother  of  Huascar,  announced  his 
claim  to  the  throne,  solicited  the  protection  of  the  Span- 
iards, and  placed  his  person  in  their  keeping.  Pizarro  be- 
held in  this  new  candidate  only  another  creature  for  his 
purposes.  He  readily  admitted  him  to  favor,  and  soon  after 
invested  him  with  the  imperial  mantle  of  Peru.  Their 
march  was  still  for  Cuzco.  Some  sharp  skirmishes  pre- 
ceded their  approach  to  this  city,  which  they  reached  ]ust 
before  sunset,  and  entered  without  conflict  and  in  great 
state  on  the  following  morning,  November  16, 1533.  Pi- 
zarro was  now  master  of  the  Peruvian  capital,  one  of  the 
noblest  cities  of  the  new  world,  computed,  by  one  of  its 
conquerors,  to  contain,  including  its  suburbs,  fully  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  We  conclude  our  present 
notice,  which  runs  through  but  one  of  the  two  volumes  of 
Mr.  Prescott,  with  that  writer's  comprehensive  description 
of  this  great  metropolis  of  the  Incas,  reserving  to  ourselves 
the  privilege,  hereafter,  of  resuming  our  narrative  to  its 
natural  close,  in  the  final  completion  of  the  conquest. 

"  The  little  army  was  formed  in  three  divisions,  of  which  the  centre, 
or  '  battle,'  as  it  was  called,  was  led  by  the  general.  The  suburbs 
were  thronged  by  a  countless  multitude  of  the  natives,  who  had 
flocked  from  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  to  witness  the 
showy,  and,  to  them,  startling  pageant.  All  looked  with  eager  cu- 
riosity on  the  strangers,  the  tame  of  whose  terrihie  exploits  had 
spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire.  They  gazed  with  asto- 
ni«hment  on  their  dazzling  arms  and  fair  complexioDs,  which  sef^ned 
to  proclaim  them  the  true  Children  of  the  Sun ;  and  they  listened 
with  feelings  of  mysterious  dread,  as  the  trumpet  sent  (brtn  its  pro* 
looged  notes  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  the  solid  ground 
shook  under  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  cavalry. 

"  The  Spanish  commander  rode  directly  up  the  great  square.  It 
was  surrounded  by  low  piles  of  buildings,  among  which  were  seve- 
ral palaces  of  the  Incas.  One  of  these,  erected  by  Huayna  Capac, 
I  surmounted  by  a  tower,  while  tlie  ground-floor  was  occupied  by 
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one  or  more  immense  halls,  like  those  described  in  Cazamalca,  where 
the  Peruvian  nobles  held  their/e/e»  in  stormy  weather.  These  build- 
ings afforded  convenient  barracks  for  the  troops*  though,  during  the 
first  few  weeks,  they  remained  under  their  tents  in  the  open  fiaza^ 
with  their  horses  picketed  by  their  side,  ready  to  repulse  any  iowr- 
rection  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  The  capital  of  the  Incas,  though  falling  short  of  the  El  Dorado 
which  had  engaged  their  credulous  fancies,  astonished  the  Span- 
iards by  the  beauty  of  its  edifices,  the  length  and  regularity  of  its 
streets,  and  the  good  order  and  appearance  of  comfort,  even  luxory, 
visible  in  its  numerous  population.  It  far  surpassed  all  they  bad  yet 
seen  in  the  New  World.  The  population  of  the  city  v^as  estimated 
by  one  of  the  conquerors  at  two  hundred  thousand  mhabitants,  and 
that  of  the  suburbs  at  as  many  more.  This  account  is  not  confinned, 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  by  any  qther  writer.  But  however  it  may  be 
exaggerated,  it  is  certain  that  Cuzco  was  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
empire,  the  residence  of  the  court  and  of  the  chief  noblity ;  fre- 
quented by  the  most  skilful  mechanics  and  artisans  of  every  d^crip- 
tion,  who  found  a  demand  for  their  ingenuity  in  the  royal  precincts  \ 
while  the  place  was  garrisoned  by  a  numerous  soldiery,  and  was  the 
resort,  finsdly,  of  emigrants  from  the  most  distant  provinces.  The 
quarters  whence  this  motley  .population  came,  were  indicated  by 
their  peculiar  dress,  and  especially  their  head-gear,  so  rarely  found 
at  all  on  the  American  Indian,  which  with  its  variegated  colors,  cave 
a  picturesque  effect  to  the  groups  and  masses  in  the  streets.  The 
habitual  order  and  decorum  maintained  in  this  multifarious  assembly 
showed  the  excellent  police  of  the  capital,  where  the  only  sonncu 
that  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  Spaniards  were  the  noises  of  feast- 
ing and  dancing,  which  the  natives,  with  happy  inseisibility,  con- 
stantly prolonged  to  a  late  hour  of  the  niffht 

"  The  edifices  of  the  better  sort, — and  they  were  very  numerous,— 
were  of  stone,  or  faced  with  stone.  Among  the  principal  were  the 
royal  residences;  as  each  sovereign  built  a  new  palace  for  himself, 
covering,  though  low,  a  large  extent  of  ground.  The  walU  were 
sometimes  stained  or  painted  with  gaudy  tints,  and  the  gates,  we  are 
assured,  were  sometimes  of  colored  marble.  f*In  the  delicacy  of  the 
stone  work,'  says  another  of  the  conquerors,  'the  natives  far  excelled 
the  Spaniards,  though  the  roofs  of  their  dwellings,  instead  of  tiles, 
were  only  of  thatch,  but  put  together  with  the  nicest  art.'  The 
sunny  climate  of  Cuzco  did  not  require  a  very  substantial  material 
for  defence  against  the  weather. 

'*  The  most  important  building  was  the  fortress,  planted  on  a  solid 
rock,  that  rose  boldly  above  the  city.  It  was  built  of  hewn  stone,  so 
finely  wrought,  that  it  was  impossiole  to  detect  the  line  of  junction 
between  the  blocks ;  and  the  approaches  to  it  were  defended  by  three 
semicircular  parapets,  composed  of  such  heavy  masses  of  rock,  that 
it  bore  resemblance  to  the  kind  of  work  known  to  architects  as  the 
Cyclopean.  The  fortress  was  raised  to  a  height  rare  in  Peruvian 
architecture ;  and  from  the  summit  of  the  tower  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator ranged  over  a  magnificent  prospect,  in  which  the  wild  features 
of  the  mountain  scenery,  rocks,  woods,  and  water-falls,  were  mingled 
with  the  rich  verdure  of  the  valley,  and  the  shining  city  filling  up 
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the  fbregroand, — all  blended  in  sweet  barmooy  under  the  deep  azure 
of  a  tropical  sky. 

**  The  streets  were  long  and  narrow.  They  were  arranffcd-with 
perfect  regularity,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  from  the 
great  square  diverged  four  principal  streets,  connecting  with  the 
nigh  roads  of  the  empire.  The  square  itself,  and  many  parts  of  the 
city,  were  f^ved  with  a  fine  pebble.  Through  the  heart  of  the  capi- 
tal ran  a  river  of  pure  water,  if  it  might  not  rather  be  termed  a 
canal,  the  banks  or  sides  of  which,  for  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues, 
were  faced  with  stone.  Acroes  this  stream,  bridges,  constructed  of 
similar  broad  flags,  were  thrown,  at  intervals,  so  as  to  afford  an  easy 
communication  between  the  different  quarters  of  the  capital. 

*^  The  most  sumptuous  edifice  in  Cuzco,  in  the  times  of  the  Inca% 
was  undoubtedly  the  great  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun,  which,  stud- 
ded with  gold  plates,  as  already  noticed,  was  surrounded  by  con- 
vents and  dormitories  for  the  priests,  with  their  gardens  and  broad 
parterres  sparkling  with  gold.  The  exterior  ornaments  had  been 
already  removed  by  the  conquerors,— all  but  the  frieze  of  ffold, 
which,  imbedded  in  the  stones,  still  encircled  the  principal  building. 
It  is  probable  that  the  tales  of  wealth,  so  greedily  circulated  among 
the  Spaniards,  greatly  exceeded  the  truth.  If  they  did  not,  the  na- 
tives must  have  been  very  successful  in  concealing  their  treasures 
from  the  invaders.  Yet  much  still  remained,  not  only  in  the  great 
House  of  the  Sun,  but  in  the  inferior  temples  which  swarmed  in  the 
capital. 

"  Pizarro,  on  entering  Cuzco,  had  issued  an  order  forbidding  any 
soldier  to  offer  violence  to  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the 
palaces  were  numerous,  and  the  troops  lost  no  time  in  plundering- 
them  of  their  contents,  as  well  as  in  despoiling  the  religious  edifices. 
The  interior  decorations  supplied  them  wiui  considerable  booty. 
They  stripped  off  the  jewels  and  rich  ornaments  that  garnished  the 
royal  nunneries  in  the  temple  of  Coricancha.  Indignant  at  the  con- 
cealment of  their  treasures,  they  put  the  inhabitants,  in  some  instan- 
ces, to  the  torture,  and  endeavored  to  extort  from  them  a  confession 
of  their  hiding-places.  They  invaded  the  repose  of  the  sepulchres, 
ID  which  the  Peruvians  often  deposited  their  valuable  effects,  and 
compelled  the  grave  to  give  up  its  dead.  No  place  was  left  unex- 
plored by  the  rapacious  conquerors,  and  they  occasionally  stumbled 
on  a  mine  of  wealth  that  rewarded  their  labors. 

*•  In  a  cavern  near  the  city  they  found  a  number  of  vases  of  pure 
^old,  richly  embossed  with  the  fissures  of  serpents,  locusts  and  other 
animals.  Among  the  spoil  were  four  golden  llamas  and  ten  or  twelve 
•tatues  of  women,  some  of  gold,  others  of  silver,  *  which  merely  to 
see,'  says  one  of  the  conquerors  with  some  naivet6,  *  was  truly  a 
£7^at  satisfaction.'  The  gold  was  probably  thin^  for  the  figures 
were  all  as  large  as  life ;  and  several  of  them,  bemg  reserved  for 
the  royal  fifth,  were  not  recast,  but  sent  in  their  original  form  to 
Spain.  The  magazines  were  stored  with  curious  commodities: 
richly  tinted  robes  of  cotton  and  feather-work,  gold  sandals,  ana 
slippers  of  the  same  material,  for  the  women,  and  dresses  composed, 
entirely  of  beads  of  gold.  The  srain  and  other  articles  of  food 
-with  which  the  magazines  were  filled,  were  held  in  contempt  by  the 
16* 
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eoaqoerore,  inteat  only  on  mtifyiBg  ^ir  lost  fbr  gold.  The  time 
came  when  the  grain  would  have  been  of  far  more  yiaine. 

"Yet  the  amount  of  treasure  in  the  capital  did  not  equal  die  san- 
goine  expectations  that  had  been  formed  bv  the  Spaniards.  But 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  plunder  which  they  had  collected 
at  various  places  on  their  march.  In  one  place,  for  ezaaftple,  they 
met  with  ten  planks  or  bars  of  solid  silver,  each  piece  being  twenQr 
feet  in  length,  one  foot  in  breadth,  and  two  or  three  inches  thick. 
Thev  were  intended  to  decorate  the  dwelling  of  an  Inoa  noble. 

"  The  whole  mass  of  treasure  was  brought  into  one  common  heap^ 
as  in  Caxamcdca ;  and  aAer  some  of  the  finer  specimens  had  been 
deducted  for  the  crown,  the  remainder  was  delivered  to  the  Indian 

f>ldsmith8,  to  be  melted  down  into  ingots  of  a  uniform  standard, 
he  division  of  the  spoil  was  made  on  the  same  principle  as  before. 
There  were  four  hundred  and  eighty  soldiers,  including  the  garrison 
of  Xaaxa.  who  were  each  to  receive  a  share,  that  m  the  cavalry 
being  double  that  of  the  infantry.  The  amount  of  the  booty  is  statd 
variooshr  by  those  present  at  the  division  of  it  According  to  some, 
it  consicierably  exceeded  the  ransom  of  Atahuallpcu  Others  state  it 
at  less.  Pedro  Pizarro  says  that  each  horseman  got  six  thousand 
pesos  (U  aroy  and  each  one  of  the  infhntry  half  that  sum ;  though 
the  same  discrimination  was  made  hy  Pizarro  as  before,  in  respect 
to  the  rank  of  the  parties,  and  their  relative  services.  But  Sancho, 
the  royal  notary,  and  secretary  of  the  commander,  estimates  the 
whole  amount  as  far  less. — not  exceeding  five  hundred  and  eiffhty 


thousand  and  two  hundred  petpade  oro,  and  two  hundred  and  mleen, 
thousand  marks  of  silver.  In  the  absence  of  the  official  returns,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  correct  But  Sancho's  narrative 
is  countersigned,  it  may  be  remembered,  by  Pisarro  and  the  royal 
treasurer  Kiquelure,  and  doubtless,  therefore,  shows  the  actual 
amount  for  which  the  conquerors  accounted  to  the  crown. 

"  Whichever  statement  we  receive,  the  sum,  combined  with  that 
obtained  at  Caxamalca,  might  have  satisfied  the  cravings  of  the 
most  avaricious.  The  sudden  influx  of  so  much  wealth,  and  that, 
too,  in  so  transferrable  a  form,  among  a  party  of  reckless  adventu- 
rers, little  accustomed  to  the  possession  of  money,  had  its  natural 
efieot  It  supplied  them  with  the  means  of  gaming,  so  strong  and 
common  a  (Mission  among  the  Spaniards,  that  it  ma^  be  considered 
a  national  vice.  Fortunes  were  lost  and  won  in  a  single  day,  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  proprietors  independent  for  life ;  and  many  a  des- 
perate gamester  by  an  unlucky  throw  of  die  dice  or  turn  of  the 
cards,  saw  himself  stripped,  in  a  few  hours,  of  the  fruits  of  years  of 
toil,  and  obliged  to  begin  over  again  the  business  of  rapine.  Among 
these,  one  in  the  cavalry  service  is  mentioned,  named  Leguizano, 
who  had  received  as  his  share  of  the  booty  the  image  of  the  Sun, 
which,  raised  on  a  plate  of  burnished  gold,  spread  over  the  walls  in 
a  recess  of  the  great  temple,  and  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,*- 
perhaps  because  of  its  superior  fineness, — was  not  recast  like  the 
other  ornaments.  This  rich  prize  the  spendthrift  lost  in  a  single 
night ;  whence  it  c^me  to  be  a  proverb  in  Spain,  ^Juega  d  9ol  antes 
fHe  amaneteci,^  'Play  away  the  Sun  before  sunrise.' 

"  The  efieot  of  such  a  surfeit  of  the  precfous  metals  was  instantly 
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iakoD  priees.  The  most  orcUatry  articlaft  were  only  to  be  hadfer 
exbortitant  Bums.  A  quire  of  paper  sold  for  tea  pefoc  deoro;  % 
bottle  of  wine,  for  sixty  5  a  sword^for  forty  or  fifty;  a  cloak,  for  a 
hundred, — sometimes  more ;  a  pair  of  shoes  cost  thirty  or  fbrty  pesos 
de  oro,  and  a  good  horse  could  not  be  had  for  less  thao  twenty-five 
hiUMhred.  Some  brought  a  stMi  higher  price.  Bvery  article  rose  ia 
▼lyne,  as  gold  and  ail^,  the  repreeentativee  of  all,  declined.  Gold 
and  silver,  in  short,  seemed  the  only  things  in  Cuzco  that  were  not 
wealth.  Yet  there  were  some  few  wise  enough  to  return,  contented 
with  their  present  ffains,  to  their  native  country.  Here  their  riches 
brought  them  consideration  and  competence,  and,  while  they  excited 
the  envy  of  their  countrymen,  stimulated  them  to  seek  their  own 
fbrtttnes  ib  the  like  path  of  adventure." 


Art.  TI. — Brivish  Revibwers  and  the  U.  States. 

1.  The  Emigrant;  by  Sir  Francis  Head. 

2.  Lmdan  Times,  Atk  Jiine,  1847. 

3.  The  United  Service  Jourwd. 

We  do  HOC  believe  that  the  American  people  are  perfect, 
dtber  in  their  political  institutions,  their  nK>ral8^  or  their 
manners.  Nor  are  we  of  those  who  wish  to  fomt  our  an- 
cestral vdatiotts  with  the  English  people ;  or  wno  take  the 
sarcasm  and  ridicule  of  En^ish  Journalists  lor  the  senti- 
ment of  the  whole  English  people  respecting  us.  The 
literary  errors  however,  of  some  of  the  writers  of  that  coun- 
try, with  r^ard  to  what  is  done  and  felt  by  us,  are  so  gross ; 
tlieir  criticisms  are  distinguished  by  such  ungenerous  pre- 
judices, associated  with  such  absurdity  and  extravagance, 
and  illustrated  by  such  indecent  invectives,  that  it  is  due 
not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  main  body  of  English  peo- 
ple, unacquainted  with  our  habits  as  men,  and  the  structure 
of  our  society,  to  expose  them ;  and  show  the  hypocrisy  of 
those  writers  who,  either  by  alleging  falsehoods,  or  suppres- 
sing truths,  present  false  views  of  our  establishments  and 
excite  animosities  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  This  we 
shall  attempt  calmly  and  with  feirness.  Without  being  in- 
spired with  any  prejudices  in  favor  of  our  own  people,  or 
against  our  transatlantic  brethren ;  and  withool  being  led 
away  firom  a  rational  and  cool  view  of  the  subject,  by  that 
indignation  which  might  properly  be  felt  at  the  conduct  of 
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respectable  jonrnals,  which  prostitate  their  pages  bjr  a  con- 
nection with  the  basest  slanders  of  the  most  i^orant  of 
calumniators.  Nor  do  we  wish  this  remark  to  mclude  all 
the  journals  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Chambers'  Journal 
generally,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  often,  are  worthy 
exceptions.  The  former  work  has  added  to  its  high  cha- 
racter for  the  dissemination  of  the  most  useful  truths  of 
science  and  philosophy,  in  the  plainest  language,  and  by 
the  most  practical  applications,  the  merit  of  justly  con- 
ceiving, and  frankly  estimating  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation ;  and  the  latter,  by  one  of  the  most  dignified 
and  tasteful  satires  upon  the  Emigrant  of  Sir  Francis  Head, 
has  done  justice  to  the  people  of  this  country,  with  respect 
to  the  Canadian  outbreak,  and  contributed,  by  that  criti- 
cism, in  a  very  high  degree,  to  a  just  comprehension  of  oar 
government,  and  to  an  exposition  of  the  errors  of  a  writer 
of  great  rank  and  influence  in  his  own  country.  We  feel, 
sensibly,  our  obligations  to  the  conductors  of  Journals  like 
these,  who,  in  a  country  where  the  highest  advantages  are 
held  out  to  the  traducers  of  a  people  whose  governmental 
institutions  conflict  with  their  own,  and  who  are  their  rivals 
in  the  industrial  arts,  and  competitors  with  their  commer- 
cial enterprizes,  can  yet,  from  a  love  of  truth,  do  that  people 
and  their  establishments  justice ;  with  visions  clear  enough 
to  look  beyond  the  mist  of  prejudice  which  surrounds  them, 
and  with  hearts  sufliciently  kind  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  the 
success  of  those  who  compete  with  them  for  the  rewards  of 
civilization. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  English  and  American  people 
regarding  each  other  as  opponents  in  any  thing  in  which 
opponency  would  not  be  a  virtue.  No  sensible  man  of  that 
country  will  attempt,  at  this  day,  to  say  one  word  favorable 
to  the  religious  and  social  tyrannies  which  induced  the 
colonization  of  the  States.  It  has  not  required  a  change  in 
the  form  of  government  of  Britain  to  abrogate  every  ves- 
tige of  those  barbarisms  there ;  and  events  are  every  dav 
showing  that  the  people  of  that  nation  would  no  more  think 
of  tolerating  a  government  which  should  impose  such  re- 
strictions as  those  so  popular  under  the  stamp  act  adminis- 
tration, than  would  a  writer,  with  all  the  intellect  and  au- 
thority of  the  great  English  moralist,  undertake  to  defend 
them.  Admitted,  then,  as  it  must  be,  that  as  a  people  we 
began  right,  it  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  in  our  pro- 
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gress  and  coDduct,  politically,  socially  and  individually,  we 
have  retrograded,  and,  in  our  various  relations  with  the 
world,  lost  sight  of  those  well  established  principles  of 
morality  and  national  virtue  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  civilization,  and  form  the  pride  of  good  society  every 
where. 

In  contemplating  this  subject,  there  are  many  points  from 
which  to  view  it.  It  may  be  regarded  as  general  history, 
as  men  look  at  a  picture  from  a  distance,  viewing  it  as  a 
whole  scene ;  or  as  a  relation  of  particulars,  as  that  same 
picture  would  be  observed,  when  each  figure  of  it  is  consi- 
dered in  reference  to  its  proportion,  coloring  and  position. 
Now,  we  believe  that  the  great  errors  of  many  of  the  views 
taken  by  English  people  of  our  institutions  and  customs,^ 
are  attributable  to  the  distance  from  which  they  are  observed  ^ 
and  the  casual  glance  cast  upon  them  as  a  general  scene. 
We  had  the  honor  of  making  this  remark  to  an  intelligent 
and  popular  foreigner  who  lately  visited  us,  Mr.  Lover,  and 
in  his  frank  confession  of  the  existence  of  these  errors  of 
conception  with  regard  to  our  manners  and  establishments, 

growing  out  of  a  too  hasty  look  at  them,  we  obtained  a  con- 
rmation  of  our  position.  English  travellers,  from  whose . 
books,  or  from  criticisms  upon  them,  are  derived  in  Eng- 
land all  knowledge  of  America  and  her  people,  make  their 
trips  so  hurriedly  through  this  country,  that  they  cannot 
possibly  be  eood  judges  of  any  thing  relating  to  it.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  haste  with  which  they  travel,  and  their 
consequent  liability  to  form,  from  heedless  looks,  perverted 
thoughts  of  men  and  things,  they  are  generally  not  in  a 
position  from  which  truthful  observations  could  be  made. 
They  are  placed,  in  their  journey,  in  the  main  current  of 
people  which  sets  in  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  of  the 
continent.  They  travel  just  in  that  part  of  the  stream 
which  flows  most  rapidly.  They  are  therefore  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  trash  which  is  swept  on  by  it,  and  must  expect, 
of  course,  to  encounter  all  the  shocks  of  such  a  mass  of 
various  material,  thus  violently  agitated,  each  forming  such 
a  contrast  as  education,  pursuits,  and  the  motive  of  the 
journey  would  necessarily  present.  Where  a  traveller 
mixes  with  people  thus  situated,  he  cannot  form  any  just 
conception  whatever,  of  the  habits  and  manners  and  mode  of 
thought,  at  home,  of  the  several  classes  of  each  of  which  he 
meets  one.    Persons  on  a  journey  cannot  act  and  feel  as  they 
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do  at  home.  They  must  either  be  isolated,  and  retire  to 
one  comer  of  a  stage,  or  the  berth  of  a  steamboat  or  rail- 
way car,  and  remain  alone  during  the  entire  trip,  or  they 
must  mix  and  converse  with  their  fellow-passengers.  He 
will  find  no  two  of  these  from  the  same  neighborhood,  or 
alike  in  manners,  vocation  or  education.  One  will  be  from 
the  North,  another  from  the  South ;  one  will  be  a  statesman, 
one  a  farmer,  one  the  professor  of  a  college,  one  a  mechanic. 
Still  the  necessities  of  life,  the  dependence  of  one  man  upon 
another,  the  natural  disposition  to  associate,  compel  inter- 
course. They  will  get  together ;  they  will  converse,  and, 
of  necessity,  their  communications  will  disclose  the  varied 

,  character  of  the  several  things  that  distinguish  them  and 
their  pursuits.  The  mechanic  cannot  be  expected  to  bring  . 
up  his  language  to  the  refinement  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
scholar  must  bring  down  his  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
uneducated.  There  consequently  is  exhibited  a  sad  strug- 
gle between  the  niceties  of  language  and  the  coarseness  of 
common  life.  The  foreigner  standing  by  is  astonished  at 
the  scene,  and  immediately  describes  it  in  his  note  book  as 
a  faithful  sketch  of  American  society.    Now  it  is  no  more 

'  a  truthful  delineation  of  what  that  society  is,  or  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  than  would  be  the 
appearance  and  conversation  of  a  mass  of  persons  congre- 
gated in  the  bar-room  of  the  Boiled  Beef  House,  Old  Bailey, 
a  representation  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  Goldsmith, 
Addison  or  Burke,  with  their  literary  friends  in  their  clubs. 
The  opinions  of  people  mingled  in  this  way,  and  conver- 
sing as  they  do,  their  thoughts  bent  to  circumstances,  or 
tinctuied  by  their  various  opportunities  and  profession?,  and 
governed  by  wishes  to  display  an  authority  and  maintain  a 
position  not  recognized  at  home, — expressing  what  the  go- 
vernment has  done,  or  intended  to  do ;  what  the  public  feels 
and  says  of  foreign  nations,  or  of  their  people,  are  no  more 
to  be  relied  on,  than  are  their  manners  and  style  of  conver- 
sation reflective  of  the  politeness  and  learning  of  good  so- 
ciety, taken  as  a  class.  And  yet  we  venture  the  assertion, 
that  in  every  work  which  undertakes  to  abuse  Americans 
and  their  institutions  and  manners,  the  sentiments  and  con- 
duct of  persons  thus  situated  have  proved  the  source  of  all 
the  information  of  our  critics.  Such  travellers,  instead  of 
going  among  our  people  at  home,  establishing,  first  of  all, 
such  characters  as  would  enable  them  to  enter  into  their 
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houses  and  enjoy  their  confidence,  conaiderinfi^  them  in  their 
various  social  and  domestic  relations,  and  thus  furnishing 
a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  habits  and  thoughts  of  our  peo- 
ple, take  up  a  few  instances  of  ignorance  and  ill  manners 
to  be  founa  in  the  highways  of  cul  communities,  and,  with 
an  anreasonable  amount  of  imaginative  embellishment, 
write  books  upon  the  United  States  and  the  society  existing 
there,  and  this  in  contrast  with  views,  of  the  finer  parts  of 
English  civilization :  thus  placing  the  extremes  of  good  in 
opposition  to  the  extreme  of  bad,  and  instructing  the  world 
that,  while  their  transatlantic  brethren  are  the  most  degra- 
ded of  people,  in  whatever  is  worthy  of  emulation  in  the 
practice  of  all  public  and  private  virtue,  the  English  nation 
is  the  most  perfect  However  the  palpable  errors  of  such 
writers  in  the  history  or  geography  of  our  country,  as 
due  to  the  character  for  intelligence  of  their  reviewers, 
are  to  be  condemned,  still,  the  most  indecent  attack  upon 
our  domestic  arrauffements  or  individual  habits,  if  accom- 
panied with  much  fulsome,  highly  colored  encomiums  upon 
the  proprieties  and  elegances  of  English  life,  relaxes  the 
▼iffilance  of  criticism  and  forces  from  it  praises  for  what  is 
called  the  honesty  of  English  spirit,  which  knows  the  value, 
of  England  and  does  justice  to  her  principles. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  written  by  some  authors  on 
this  subject,  and  e8{)ecially  by  public  Journals,  which,  from 
the  ability  with  which  they  are  conducted,  and  their  eleva- 
tion, must  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  world,  we 
{propose  an  investigation  of  the  attacks  made  upon  the  po- 
itical,  social  and  domestic  conduct  of  the  people  of  the 
North  American  States,  promising  to  deal  in  no  invective, 
and  to  draw  our  illustrations  less  from  our  own  history  than 
from  that  nation  which,  in  the  opinion  of  those  to  whom 
we  refer,  is  so  exclusive  in  all  national  and  individual  ho- 
nesty and  justice.  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  dispose  of 
an  error  which  affects  all  discussions  on  this  subject  intem- 
perately.  It  is  the  idea  that  an  enmity  naturally  exists  be- 
tween the  people  of  this  country  and  of  England,  growing 
out  of  the  separation,  by  war,  of  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
•ountry.  Consequently,  Englishmen  and  Americans^  when 
they  contemplate  the  institutions  of  the  two  nations,  erro- 
necmaly  suppose  that  a  consideration  of  the  manners  and 
•Hablishments  of  either  community  necessarily  involves  a 
comparison  of  thdir  several  forms  of  government.    This 
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again  involves  a  repetition  of  the  causes  of  the  separation, 
and  the  most  bitter  controversies  become  thence  mingled 
with  the  description  of  every  portion  of  the  country  and 
its  people.  England  must  be  abused  in  her  people  for 
all  the  errors  of  monarchical  institutions;  ana  America 
in  her  citizen  for  every  instance  of  licentiousness.  Dis- 
cussions of  this  nature,  however  proper  they  may  be  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  statesman  and  historian,  should 
never  enter  into  the  literature  of  the  two  countries  or 
affect  the  intercourse  of  their  people  in  peace.  It  is  not 
true,  as  sometimes  charg^ed,  that  out  of  the  conflict  that 
caused  the  one  nation  to  become  independent  of  the  other, 
as  a  government,  animosities  affecting  all  the  relations 
of  private  life  were  produced.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  state  of  hostility  at  the  moment  of  contest,  it  is  certain 
that  now,  and  it  is  continually  strengthening  as  our  country 
becomes  older,  a  feeling  of  pride  is  mdulged  by  our  people 
at  every  advance  of  the  parent  country  in  prosperity  and  fame. 
We  cannot,  and  we  do  not  desire  to  forget  that  our  origin 
is  the  same.  The  broad  foundations  of  that  constitutional 
liberty,  and  that  law  under  whose  structure  we  subsist,  lie 
in  England.  There  exist,  too,  the  elements  of  the  religion 
we  do  homage  to;  there  are  the  fountain-heads  of  what- 
ever is  respected  by  us  in  letters ;  and  there  the  great  ex- 
amples in  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  whic^  excite  our  emu- 
lation and  inspire  our  ambition.  Springing  from  the  same 
race  and  speaking  the  same  language,  we  strive  in  our  na- 
tional and  personal  history  not  to  obscure  the  memory  of 
our  ancescors,  or  prove  ourselves  independent  of  their  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  letters ;  but,  as  exiled 
children  of  England,  transported  to  a  new  continent,  des- 
tined to  widen  the  circle  of  her  civilization  and  render  per- 
petual all  that  is  worth  preserving  in  her  learning  and  her 
mstitutions. 

Before  referring  to  those  matters,  with  respect  to  which 
most  vituperation  has  been  directed,  we  desire  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  general  sarcasm  which  has  attacked  our  litera- 
ture. In  this  country  we  occupy,  in  letters,  the  relation  of 
pupils  to  the  people  of  Europe.  It  ought  not  to  be  expected 
thai  a  country  which  was  born,  as  it  were,  but  yesteraay — 
whose  educational  departments  are  scarcely  organized — 
which,  in  the  space  of  seventy  years,  has  been  compelled 
to  encounter  two  long  fought  and  disastrous  wars,  with  a 
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powerful  realn),-^shouId  be  as  perfect  in  letters  as  a  people 
who  have   flourished  under  several  Augustan  ages.     It 
requires  centuries  to  plant  and  to  bring  to  maturity  the  liteh 
rature  of  a  people.    Greece,  Ronie  and  the  whole  of  civi- 
lized Europe,  were  long  in  the  state  of  transition  from  barba- 
rism to  intelligence.    The  light  of  knowledge  came  to  shine 
upon  them  after  years  of  prosperity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  the  perfection  of  letters  was  the  result  of  that 
ease  and  refinement  in  which  nations  found  themselves 
when  their  institutions,  matured  by  wisdom  and  experience, 
flourished  amidst  a  profusion  of  the  goods  of  life,  and  were 
not,  as  yet,  undermined  by  the  luxury  and  profligacy  of 
their  people.    The  fact  that  we  are  a  youthful  state,  of 
course  causes  less  of  strength  and  polish  in  our  literature, 
and,  besides,  the  democratic   nature  of   our  government, 
by  tending  to  give  great  license  to  the  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions of  our  people ;  the  cheapness  of  printing,  and  other 
circumstances,  all  conspire  to  produce  men,  early  in  life, 
ambitious  of  the  honors  of  authorship,  and  which  induces 
a  literature  to  flourish,  rather  as  luxuriant  and  unpruned 
vines,  than  plants  from  which  much  fruit  and  a  permanent 
existence  may  be  expected.  '  While  justice,  however,  re- 
quires us  to  say  this  with  respect  to  much  that  is  written 
in  this  country,  the  same  justice  compels  the  most  bitter 
opponent  to  admit  that  much  that  is  written  by  our  people 
does  no  discredit  to  the  genius  and  tcuste  of  Englaiid.    It 
is  true,  we  have  in  this  country  little,  very  little  poetry. 
But  this  is  not  so  much  the  want  either  of  the  events  and 
scenes  which  may  inspire  it,  as  the  newness  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live.    The  genius  of  the  American  people  is  too 
youthful  for  poetry.    Poetry,  too,  is  often  not  much  en- 
couraged in  a  country  where  commerce  and  trade  are  fol- 
lowed, to  a  certain  extent,  by  each  individual  of  the  society. 
To  write  poetry  well,  it  is  requisite  that  the  people  of  a 
country  should  have  attained  that  state  in  which  they  re- 
pose from  labor  to  a  certain  degree ;  in  which  great  wealth 
and  great  refinement  have  been  reached ;  in  which  men 
sit  down  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  long  period  of  exertion  in 
the  industrial  arts ;  in  which  their  wealth  is  given  to  the 
encouragement  of  letters — to   the  promotion  of  the  fine 
arts — to  the  support  of  ornamental  education— to  a  gene- 
rous culture  of  literature,  sculpture,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture— to  the  patronage  of  men  of  attainments  in  these  pur- 
17  VOL.  XIII, — NO.  25. 
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suits.  When  this  age  takes  place  in  a  country — as  in  the 
age  of  Horace,  Yirgil,  Pope,  Addison,  Shakspeare,  Dryd^i 
and  Byron — poets  will  be  produced. 

But,  while  this  period  is  not  come  in  America,  it  is  not 
invidious  to  declare,  it  is  past  in  England.  Who  is  not 
obliged  to  say,  looking  at  her  poets  now,  the  age  of  poetry 
in  England  is  old  1  Who,1tt  this  time,  represents  her  Shak- 
speare, her  Milton,  her  Pope,  her  Byron?  Is  it  Talfburd, 
or  Tennyson,  or  Browning,  or  Milnes,  or  who?  It  is  more 
painful  than  profitable  to  institute  an  inquiry,  and  until  the 
age  of  poetry  revives  in  our  mother  country, — until  she  is 
represented  there  by  men  who  are  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  her  early  poets,  instead  of  the  sickly,  sentimental, 
trashy  rhymes  of  the  present  day,— we  hope  to  hear  no 
more  of  criticism  upon  our  own  sonnet  and  ballad  writers, 
bad  enough,  all  must  admit,  as  a  class,  without  reviewing 
the  list. 

But  it  is  the  manners  and  habits  of  our  people  that  furnish 
to  English  travellers  the  most  fruitful  tneme  for  invective 
and  misrepresentation.  Apart  from  the  cause  to  which  we 
have  alluded  in  the  opening  of  this  article,  we  may  refer 
to  another  circumstance  which  now,  among  the  great  mass 
of  travelling  people,  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Ame- 
rican people  have  so  often  been  the  victims  of  misrepresen- 
tation and  the  credulity  of  foreigners,  that,  in  every  assem- 
blage there  will  be  found  persons  anxious  to  impress  an 
unknown  Englishman  with  the  most  ridiculous  opinions 
respecting  us.  Marvellous  stories  are  invented,  the  most 
grotesque  manners  assumed,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  the  books  of  such  persons  to  present  the  nM>st  gross 
and  ateiird  sketches  of  men  and  things  in  America.  As 
we  have  attempted  to  show, — unless  in  the  case  of  well- 
bred  and  distinguished  foreigners  visiting  this  country,  and 
who  spend  much  time  with  the  people, — such  is  the  haste 
with  which  visits  are  made,  that  no  just  idea  can  be  had  of 
us.  The  intercourse  necessary  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
manners  of  our  citizens  is  not  easily  obtained.  We  are  so 
frequently  imposed  upon  by  designing  men,  wearing  the 
clothes  and  assuming  the  names  of  gentlemen,  that  much 
time  or  very  unquestionable  recommendations  are  necessary 
to  insure  introductions  into  the  best  society.  Even  Mr. 
Dickens,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  greatest  and  most 
unprincipled  latitude  in  the  abuse  of  hospitality  wasted  on 
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him,  gives  pictures  of  American  manners,  not  from  the 
more  refined  exhibitions  of  society,  but  from  the  rabble 
whom  he  mingled  with  on  the  way-side  and  in  the  hotels. 

We  proceed  to  refer  particularly  to  some  of  the  circum- 
stances in  our  condition  which  have  more  especially  been 
the  subjects  of  abuse : 

1.  Upon  the  often  discussed  subject  of  slavery  we  shall 
say  but  little.  That  question  has  been  argued  in  every 
phase  in  which  it  can  be  presented — often  with  cruel  re- 
proaches from  both  sides  of  it.  Our  task  will  be  performed 
in  a  manner  neither  calculated  to  wound  our  adversaries  or 
pervert  the  tnie  character  of  the  issue.  This  issue  has 
been,  invariably,  a  false  one.  It  has  been  made  up  on  facts 
which  concern  the  institution  of  slavery  abstractly,  rather 
than  the  neces.sity  under  which  it  exists  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves.  It  has  related  rather  to  the  tenure  than 
to  the  nature  of  slavery — often,  more  to  the  color  of  the 
person  in  servitude  than  to  the  extent  of  service  imposed. 
We  shall  not  undertake  to  encounter  the  metaphysical  con- 
troversies which  engage  others, — as  to  the  abstract  right  to 
enslave  human  beings, — for  that  controversy  leads  us  so  far 
beyond  the  purposes  and  necessities  of  society,  as  to  make 
it  frequently  a  ridiculous  one.  We  shall  simply  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  wants  of  men  do  now,  have  in  all  former, 
and  will,  in  all  future  time,  force  some  species  of  servitude 
upon  society,  and  that  a  class  wilf  exist  out  of  which  this 
servitude  will  necessarily  arise. 

There  can  be  no  distinction  in  the  bondage  in  which 
black  or  white  men  are  held,  except  as  to  the  term  of  it. 
Slavery,  as  a  principle,  remains  the  same,  whether  it  is 
exacted  of  a  white  person  for  years,  or  of  a  black  one  for 
life.  If  the  state  of  dependence  which  forces  it  upon  men 
exists — if  the  condition  of  things  which  makes  it  proper 
for  the  employer  to  tolerate,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  em- 
ployed to  submit  to  it,  will  continue,  then,  outcries  against 
the  system  in  those  who  sanction  it  in  the  white  man  and 
abhor  it  in  the  black — who  practice  it  for  a  term  of  years, 
but  abhor  it  in  the  life  estate — becomes  hypocritical  and 
nnjnst  in  the  extreme. 

We  take,  in  the  argument  of  this  subject,  the  slave  as  we 
find  him.  We  consider  the  white  serf  in  England, — that 
country  where,  we  are  told,  the  shackles  fall  from  the  slave 
the  moment  he  touches  the  soil, — in  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
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facturer  and  the  landlord ;  and  will  take  the  black  one  as 
he  comes  into  our  hands,  if  not  by  the  jndgment  of  Grod, 
at  all  events,  through  authorized  importations  of  that  coun- 
try whose  people  now  abuse  us  so  much  upon  the  subject. 
And  citing  some  historical  facts  to  show  that  the  condition 
of  slavery,  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  respects,  has  existed, 
does  now,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  we  hope  to  prove  that, 
in  every  thing  which  can  minister  to  the  condition  of  per- 
sons thus  situated,  the  serfdom  of  the  Southern  States  is 
far  superior  to  the  servitude  of  those  countries,  which,  be- 
cause they  recognize  no  legal  authority  to  hold  men  slaves 
for  life,  pretend  that  they  tolerate  no  slavery  at  all. 

Slavery  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  been  found  to  endure 
in  every  age  and  country.    It  began  in  the  earliest  times. 
It  spread  irom  Chaldea  over  Egypt,  Arabia  and  the  entire 
East,  and  was  recognized  and    maintained  by  the   most 
pious  of  the  churches.     In  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
all  prisoners  of  war  became  slaves,  and  in  Lacedasmon 
they  were  trained  as  instruments  of  the  cruel  exercises 
of  their  youth.    In  Rome,  they  existed  in  such  numbers 
as  to  become  preys  of  every  wanton  suggestion,  sometimes 
chained  to  the  gates  of  the  rich,  sometimes  thrown  to  fatten 
lampreys.    Insolvent  debtors  became  there,  slaves  to  their 
creditors,  subject  to  be  divided,  limb  by  limb,  among  them. 
In  England  it  was  exercised  at  a  very  early  period.    Alfred 
made  laws  to  regulate  th%  sale  of  slaves,  and  the  peasantry 
of  that  country  were  constantly  sold  as  slaves,  both  by  the 
Saxons  and  Normans.     By  a  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  a  run- 
away or  one  idle  for  three  days  was  branded  with  the  letter 
y.  and  sold  as  a  slave  for  two  years,  the  purchaser  being 
authorized  to  give  him  bread  and  water  and  to  force  him  to 
work  by  the  rod  and  by  chains.    If  such  a  one  was  absent 
from  his  master  fourteen  days,  then  it  was  lawful  to  brand 
him  on  the  cheek  or  forehead  with  the  letter  S.,  and  thence 
he  became  a  slave  forever.    For  the  second  desertion  he 
became  a  felon.    So  the  child  of  a  beggar,  bound,  became 
a  slave  if  he  absconded.    So  far  as  the  traffic  in  slaves  is 
concerned,  England  bore  her  part  in  it.    Sir  John  Hawkins 
was  the  first  Englishman  who  commenced  it ;  but  so  popu- 
lar did  it  become,  that  in  1786  England  had  130  ships 
engaged  in  the  stealing  and  selling  off  of  slaves,  which 
supplied  her  plantations  with  42,000.     Up  to  1833,  she 
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enoouraged,  or  at  least  tolerated  in  her  plantatiotts  pterious 
to  that  year,  authority  over  77(X280  slaves. 

Whether  we  look  at  protane  nistory  or  holy  writ,  we  find 
the  institution  of  slavery  extensively  maintained.  Cham- 
bers' Journal  presents  some  interesting  details  on  this  mat- 
ter, worthy  the  attention  and  consideration  of,  abolitionists. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  positively  ordained  that  of 
foreigners  slaves  should  be  made  for  life ;  of  their  own  na- 
tion, for  a  term  of  years.  If  the  latter  consented  to  remain 
with  his  master,  an  awl  was  thrust  through  his  ear  in  the 
door,  and  he  become  a  slave  forever.  Deut.  xv.,  17.  This, 
too,  was  the  condition  of  poor  debtors.  II.  Kings,  iv.  Even 
the  pious  Joseph,  while  Frime  Minister  of  Pharaoh,  did  not 
scruple  ,  in  the  time  ot  the  great  famine,  to  use  his  mono- 
polv  in  corn,  first  to  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  money,  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  people,  and  then  made  of  them  slaves  to 
Pharaoh.    Gren.  xlvii. 

All  the  great  works  of  antiquity,  in  the  East,  were  exe- 
cuted by  slaves  subsisting  on  dry  beans.  100,000  slaves, 
in  relays,  labored  for  twenty  years  to  elevate  the  6,000,000 
tons  of  stone  which  make  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  And 
St  Petersburg  was  built  by  serfs,  who  slept  on  the  ground 
and  were  miserably  fed,  and  of  whom  300,000  died. 

The  peasantry  in  England  and  Scotland  were  slaves  of 
the  nobility  for  ases,  and  the  condition  upon  which  they 
were  fed  and  clothed  was  their  service.  They  were  sold, 
too,  with  the  land.  The  industry  of  an  author  in  Cham- 
bers' Journal  has  furnished  instances.  One,  the  clauses  of 
deeds  of  the  12th*  and  13th  centuries,  ^'  Cum  nativis,  et 
eorum  sequela,"  and  the  other,  the  fact  that  Merville,  minis- 
ter of  William  I.,  granted  to  Henry  de  St  Clair  certain 
lands  in  Mid  Lothian,  with  two  bondsmen  and  their  proge- 
ny, on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  be  separated  from 
the  land.  The  same  writer  has  shown  that  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  men  and  families,  the  operative  salt-makers 
and  coal-miners  were  sold  with  the  property  ;  and  that  as 
late  as  1748  the  clansmen  of  the  Scottish  highlands  and 
isles  resisted  the  privileges  of  freedom  and  desired  to  be 
retained  in  feudal  dependence.  But  it  is  chiefly  with  r^pect 
to  the  pauper  S3rstem  that  this  just  and  intelligent  writer 
shows  the  existence  of  slavery  in  England.  His  views 
present  facts  so  appropriate  to  our  argument,  and  are  inter- 
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speraed  with  such  just  and  valuable  reflections,  that  we 
quote,  and  ask  for  them  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

"After  long  ages,  civil  equality  was  established  in  England; 
every  man  was  declared  to  be  free,  and  to  be  the  absolute  proprietor 
of  his  own  person.  This  freedom,  however,  was  not  an  unmixed  good. 
In  proportion  as  villeinage  diappeared  mendicancy  increased ;  and  so 
great  did  this  new  evil  become,  that  the  State  was  obliged  to  insti- 
tute a  modified  species  of  serfdom,  under  the  title  of  a  poor  law. 
By  this,  as  finally  arranged  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  poor,  no 
matter  what  their  mental  or  physical  condition,  once  more  established 
their  right  to  maintenance  out  of  the  lands  on  which  they  were  bom. 
It  was,  practically,  a  villeinage  without  sale.  For  the  baron,  was 
substituted  a  parish  overseer ;  and  for  the  word  vassal,  might  be 
read  pauper.  The  pauper  could  not  be  disposed  of  like  a  beast  of 
burden ;  but  he  could  be  compulsorily  worked  in  exchange  for  the 
food  and  shelter  to  which  he  was  driven  or  voluntarily  clung. 

"  There  the  matter  rests.  At  present,  the  expense  incurred 
for  the  poor  in  England  amounts  to  about  six  millions  annually, 
(£5,039,703  in  1845) ;  but  this  is  indenendent  of  a  vast  nnmber  of 
charities,  and  were  the  dispensation  or  funds  on  a  similar  scale  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  yearlv  cost  of  the  poor  in  the  United 
Kingdom  would  probably  be  not  less  than  ten  millions.  The  actual 
outlay  in  the  present  )rear,  it  is  believed,  will  be  twenty  millioDs. 

^^  Out  of  all  this  recital  of  facts  a  humiliating  confession  is  wrung. 
Civilization  has  been  as  unsuccessfbl  in  preventing  the  growth  of 
pauperism,  within  the  bosom  of  society,  as  ever  barbarism  in  avoid- 
mg  the  institution  of  slavery.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  years 
affo  Joseph  stayed  the  horrors  of  death  by  making  the  people  seHs. 
Elngiand,  to  all  appearance,  can  think  of  no  other  means  of  averting 
starvation  than  by  making  the  people  parish  paupers :  that  is.  de- 
pendants on  the  land.  While  many  miuions  of  persons  are  drop- 
ping out  of  the  ranks  of  independent  laborers,  and  swelling  the  lists 
of  the  destitute,  the  talk  is  only  of  improved  poor  laws,  which  signi- 
fies an  extended  encroachment  on  public  means. 

^'  From  (he  facilitv  with  which  masses  of  men  relinauish  habits  of 
independence  for  the  sake  of  mere  support,  it  woula  appear  as  if 
there  was  a  proueness  to  slavery  in  human  nature,  whiCh  can  be 
eradicated  only  by  culture  and  a  concurrence  of  happy  circumstan- 
ces. The  disappearance  of  feudalism,  and  the  giA  or  personal  free- 
dom, along  with  the  security  of  property,  have,  unitedly,  raised  Bri- 
tain to  a  high  pitch  of  srlory.  In  no  country  in  Europe  is  labor  bet- 
ter remunerated,  or  skill  and  industry  so  sure  of  their  reward.  The 
progress  of  the  humbler  and  middle  classes  has  been  correspondingly 
great :  thirty  millions  of  money  in  savings  banks,  and  some  thou- 
sands of  benefit  and  assurance  societies  testify  a  prodigious  advance 
in  habits  of  foresight ;  while  the  extensive  enginery  at  work  to  in- 
struct &nd  refine,  gives  promise  of  a  state  of  things  much  more  satis- 
factory than  now  exists.  At  the  same  time  it  is  painfully  evident 
that  society,  with  all  its  increasing  opulence  and  intelligence,  does 
not  rid  itself  of  the  tendency  to  vassalage  and  pauperism.    We  can« 
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not  but  oooaider  this  a  eurioas  phenomenon,  and  did  we  despair,  as 
some  do,  of  civilization,  we  should,  from  appearances,  acknowledge 
that  history  goes  on  in  a  circle,  and  brings  a  state  of  refinement 
round  to  the  necessities  and  institutions  of  barbarism.  The  phe- 
nomenon, however,  is  incidental,  not  natural.  Feudal  usages  have 
bequeathed  to  all  classes  the  dispositiou  to  worship  rank,  bjr  what 
may  almost  be  called  a  blind  instinct  This  is  strikingly  manifested 
in  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  On  these  occasions,  not 
only  the  peasantry,  who  may  be  excused  on  account  of  their  half- 
etiolated  state,  but  the  largest  and  most  intelligent  communities  are 
seen  voluntarily  committing  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  par- 
ties not  the  most  suitable  on  general  grounds,  but  because  they  pos- 
sess a  title  or  some  other  qualification  equally  aside  from  the  duties 
which  are  to  be  performed.  A  similar  species  of  subserviency  per- 
vades all  the  hiffner  seats  of  learning,  ofwhich  no  more  conspicuous 
example  could  be  given  than  the  late  exaltation  of  a  Prince—merely 
because  he  was  a  Prince — to  be  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  Phrenologists,  I  suppose,  would  call  this  a  large  deve- 
lopment of  veneration.  If  things  are  to  be  called  by  their  proper 
names,  it  is  a  lingering  principle  of  serfdom — a  spirit  of  grovelhng 
and  detestable  meanness.  . 

"  Where  men,  opulent  and  learned, — perhaps  we  can  hardly  sav 
educated,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — are  found  cherishing  feel- 
ings as  grotesque  as  they  are  unreasonable  we  have  the  less  occa- 
sion to  wonder  at  a  disposition  in  the  uninstructed  masses  to  lapse 
back  into  habits  of  feuaal  dependence.  Vast  numbers  are  poor  by 
inheritance,  and,  having  grown  up  a  three-fourth  idle  existence,  they 
naturally  cling  to  the  soil  on  which  they  have  been  cradled  ;  and  as 
tiie  poor-laws,  with  fals^  benevolence,  strengthen  tlie  traditional 
attachment,  serfdom,  amonff  the  rural  population,  seems  but  the  effect 
of  a  natural,  though  in  reality  an  artificisd  cause.  While  it  is  a  lead- 
ing principle  in  the  poor-law  to  fix  each  man  to  his  parish,  a  bounty 
may  be  said  to  be  held  out  for  a  continuance  of  a  qualified  rural  vas- 
salage.'' 

If  a  fair  and  truthful  comparison  is  made  between  the 
condition  of  people  thus  situated,  in  England,  and  our  own 
slaves,  the  advantage,  as  we  have  asserted,  must  be  s[iven 
to  the  latter.  They  will  be  found,  generally,  better  satisfied 
with  their  condition,  more  comfortably  provided  for,  and 
their  morals  better  preserved.  It  happens  unfortunately,, 
however,  for  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  condition  of 
slaves  is  either  regarded  amidst  vory  great  excitements,  or 
through-  the  false  sympathies  of  the  observer  only.  Slaves,  - 
in  this  country,  are  spoken  of  a^  if  they  were  exceedingly 
sensitive  under  bondage,  and  took  the  same  hisfh-wrought 
views  of  it  in  the  atetract  with  very  improved  intellects. 
This  is  not  so.  Their  situation  forbids  that  they  should  so 
feel.    They,  by  a  decree  of  God,  are  in  the  first  stage  of 
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human  development— the  state  of  ^reat  ^|p>cal  aofolding, 
of  ignorance  and  of  moral  insensibility.  They  do  not,  as  in- 
stances furnished  by  each  individual  proves,  feel  towards  their 
offspring  as  do  the  more  improved  whites.  The  only  prin- 
ciple which  controls  them  is  the  principle  of  fear ;  fear,  not 
acquiesced  in  by  dread  of  power  and  from  moral  submis- 
sion, but  from  apprehension  of  bodily  pain.  The  fealty  of 
slaves  in  this  country  to  their  masters  is  precisely  that  of 
clansmen  to  the  chief  It  arises  from  association,  a  con- 
nection with  particular  tracts  of  land,  the  want  of  that  self- 
reliance  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  lower  classes,  and  their 
dependence  on  the  head  which  thinks  for  them.  They  are, 
essentially  a  base  class,  (it  would  be  wrong  to  call  them  de- 
graded, as  this  term  implies  a  previous  oetter  condition,) 
and  with  their  state  they  are  satisfied.  The  consequences 
of  turning  them  loose  upon  society,  in  that  state  of  pro- 
fessed fr^om,  but  that  worst  of  all  slavery,  which  distin- 
guishes the  free  colored  race  of  any  civilized  country,  is 
exhibited  all  around  us.  They  make  the  worst  criminals 
of  the  society  in  which  they  live ;  they  deteriorate  in  the 
moral  and  physical  elements  of  life ;  they  are  broken  loose 
from  a  dependence  which  sustains  them,  to  be  cast  into  a 
state  of  independence  which  manacles  them  to  the  worst  of 
all  masters,  the  ungoverned  passions ;  they  are  the  most 
oppressed  and  least  protected  of  all  classes  of  men ;  they 
are  outlaws  from  all  the  advantages  of  society  and  still 
compelled  to  sustain  themselves  in  it.  In  no  part  of  the 
world,  we  assert,  and  will  prove,  if  our  adversaries  admit 
proof,  is  the  condition  of  that  class  who  labor  menially,  so 
well  protected,  as  in  the  case  of  sli^ves,  with  us.  All  that 
is  required  of  them  is  that  labor  which  the  state  of  each 
person's  health  and  happiness  requires  should  be  performed. 
Public  opinion  and  penal  laws  force  the  owner  to  provide 
suitable  clothing  and  food.  They  are  made  so  much  part 
of  our  families,  that,  as  complained  of  by  the  gentility  of 
our  opponents,  our  children's  language  is  tainted  by  n^ro 
verbiage,  and  they  are  nursed  in  sickness  with  a  tenderness 
never  experienced  by  the  poor  in  the  best  pauper  establish- 
ments of  Europe.  These  things  distinguishing  the  state  of 
slavery,  why  is  it  that  the  sickly  sentimentalist  of  the  free 
States  insists  upon  abolishing  a  tie  thus  full  of  advantages, 
to  create  a  fictitious  liberty,  bringing  physical  disease  and 
mental  etiolation  1    The  answer  is  found  where  we  began — 
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that  views  of  this  subject  are  taken  with  respect  to  the 
name  rather  than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  slaves. 

Let  us  present  another  view  of  this  subject,  but  let  it  be 
connected  with  questions  necessarily  growing  out  of  the 
matters  to  be  considered.  Do  the  friends  of  universal 
emancipation  intend,  with  the  destruction  of  the  name  of 
slavery,  to  abolish  the  practice  of  it?  Will  they  raise  up 
the  menial  classes  from  their  ignorance  and  barbarism,  to 
equality  and  association  with  themselves,  and  how  will  they 
do  it  ?  How  will  want  of  knowledge  be  instantly  suppliea, 
so  as  to  place  them  in  the  same  position  with  the  higher 
classes?  How  will  ignobility  of  manners  be  so  soon  sof- 
tened by  the  gentility  essential  to  a  companionship  with  the 
refined  and  elegant  of  society  ?  What,  in  general  words, 
will  effect  that  immediate  transformation  of  an  inferior  race 
of  persons  into  gentlemen,  which  shall  cause  them  to  be- 
come capable  at  once  of  taking  the  same  situation  with 
their  betters,  and  of  engaging  with  them  in  all  the  depart- 
ments necessary  to  the  formation  and  progress  of  society  ? 

Answers  to  these  inquiries,  so  justly  suggested  by  the 
position  of  the  philanthropists,  cannot  be  attempted  without 
betraying  its  weakness  and  exhibiting  the  palpable  dissimu- 
lation of  their  arguments.  But  our  last  remark  is  this : 
while  ever  the  world  exists, — while  ever  a  difference  of 
pursuits  is  made  necessary  by  the  wants  Df  men, — while 
the  power  of  wealth  stands  against  the  weakness  of  poverty, 
so  long  must  there  be  one  class  who  will  absolutely  require 
fnenial  ofiSces  to  be  performed,  and  who  cannot  or  will  not 
perform  these  for  themselves,  and  another  class,  who,  not 
able  to  obtain  their  subsistence  in  any  other  way,  will 
gladly  consent  to  occupy  the  place  allotted  to  serfs.  Sub- 
serviency exists  in  all  classes  of  civilized  life.  There  are 
dependents  on  wealth,  dependents  on  learning,  on  the  pa- 
tronage of  government,  and  dependents  created  by  that 
boldly  defined  line  which  divides  the  labors  of  the  brain 
from  the  labors  of  the  hand.  This  dependence  has  been 
the  result  of  the  judgment  of  heaven,  and  if  this  were  not 
enough  to  reconcile  us  to  it,  our  acquiescence  would  be 
forced  by  the  fact  that  the  arrangements  of  society  and  the 
great  interests  of  men  all  require  it.  It  is  asserted  by  Uto- 
pians that  a  state  of  being  may  be  imagined  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  necessity  for  this  vassalage.  This  may  be;  but 
surely  such  an  age  has  not  yet  begun.    It  must  be  brought 
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about  in  God^  own  time,  and  we  are  justified  in  saying  that 
that  time  is  not  now.  When  it  comes,  it  will  be  when  the 
talents,  the  education,  the  wealth  of  men  shall  be  more 
equalized, — when,  in  all  that  relates  to  mind  and  morals, 
we  shall  be  raised  up  far  above  men  and  men's  necessiti^, 
and  become  in  wants  and  in  nature  little  less  than  angels. 

Let  us  suppose  a  state  in  which  there  shall  be  this  perfect 
equality — in  which  all  the  labors  that  are  demanded  by  our 
personal  wants  and  the  proprieties  of  society,  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  individnal  who  shall  require  or  display  them — 
in  which  the  philosopher,  whose  intellectual  exertions  pro- 
duce such  wonderful  ameliorations  of  evil,  shall  be  forced 
to  become  his  own  drawer  of  water  and  hewer  of  wood, 
and  the  operatives  of  society  their  own  speculators  in  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  their  own  instructors  in  knowledge. 
Do  we  not  see  that  by  such  arrangement  an  interruption 
would  occur  in  the  entire  progress  of  the  affairs  of  life? — 
that  a  check  would  be  placed  upon  every  investigation  cal- 
culated to  develope  the  resources  of  nature  and  render  more 
perfect  the  various  results  of  science? — that  no  branch  of 
industry  could  be  cultivated  successfully;  and  that  the 
genius  of  men  chained  down  to  the  most  menial  employ- 
ments, would  soon  become  incapable  of  estimating  the  value 
of  the  elegant  arts  or  of  being  inspired  by  that  emulation 
which  advance*  society  to  its  noblest  destiny. 

It  must  thence  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  and  ingenu- 
ous person,  that  it  is  the  diversity  of  pursuits  and  the  ap-« 
propriateness  of  varibus  minds  to  the  demands  of  them, 
which  stimulate  and  so  nicely  adjust  the  industry  of  men  ; 
which  keep  society  so  nicely  regulated  in  all  those  depart- 
ments which  are  so  essential  to  its  security,  and  which,  so 
far  from  being  antagonistical  with  the  interests  of  virtue 
and  with  the  objects  of  society  form  the  basis  of  bdlh. 
And  it  is  a  serio^as  error  to  suppose  that  any  great  wrong 
is  done  to  the  rights  of  individuals  by  these  arrangements. 
Providence  has  happily  limited  our  wants  and  ambition  by 
the  circle  in  which  it  is  designed  we  shall  move.  To  this 
are  our  talents  and  opportunities  generally  confined,  and  in 
this  we  find  our  happiness — a  happiness  which  may  consist 
sometimes  in  freedom  from  the  anxieties  of  a  higher  station, 
sometimes  in  exemption  from  the  evils  of  a  lower.  If  the 
master,  whether  of  a  black  laborer  for  life,  independent  of 
all  the  cares  of  providing  for  himself,  or  of  a  white  one  for 
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a  term  of  years,  rendered  more  miserable  by  his  dependence 
and  poverty  and  the  necessity  he  is  under  to  provide  for 
himself,  lives  in  a  larger  house,  is  surrounded  by  greater 
influence,  he  is  also  subject  to  greater  calamities,  falls  from 
a  greater  height  when  overthrown,  and  has  the  care  and 
anxieties  of  the  entire  establishment  upon  his  mind.    If 
the  operative  who  contributes  to  his  stock  of  property  is 
not  possessed  of  the  same  wealth  of  estate  he  is  exempt 
from  the  solicitude  which  accompanies  its  possession.     This 
is,  with  the  slaves  of  the  South,  the  true  secret  oi  the  con- 
tentment which  so  universally  prevails  among  them.     If 
be  is  in  the  aphelion  of  the  social  sphere,  and  therefore  in 
the  obscure  part  of  it,  there  he  finds  his  advantage  in  being 
remote  from  a  brightness  of  condition,  which,  so  far  from 
cherishing,  would  consume  him.    That  obscurity  suits  his 
condition.    There  he  enjoys  health,  aud  is  secure  in  the 
possession  of  one  to  think  and  act  for  him,  being  incapable 
of  thought  and  action  for  himself.    The  state  of  the  future 
in  his  life  is  indifferent  to  him ;  for  he  knows  that  what- 
ever is  the  fate  of  his  master,  all  that  is  essential  to  his  com- 
fort must  and  will  be  supplied.    How  different  the  contem- 
plation and  how  much  more  miserable  the  condition  of  the 
white  operative,  who,  with  a  large  family  relying  on  his 
exertions  lor  bread  and  clothing,  dependent  on  the  wealthy 
employer,  is  yet  liable  to  have  that  employment  determine 
at  any  moment,  either  by  caprice,  ill  health,  or  the  state  of 
trade, — who  is  obliged,  not  merely  to  encounter,  himself, 
»  but  to  see  his  family  contest  with  famine  and  disease,  no 
hand  but  that  of  uncertain  charity  to  help  him,  and  then, 
when  he  ceases  to  labor,  the  victim  of  a  nrofessed  freedom, 
which  promises  independence  in  the  abstract,  but  realizes 
the  most  intolerable  slavery  that  men  can  suffer — a  slavery 
which  throws  them  into  a  state  where  wealth  and  power 
exercise  the  worst  oppressions,  and  which  becomes  the  nur- 
sery of  the  darkest  crimes.    We  cannot  close  this  head 
without  an  admission  that  slavery  has  its  evils.    One  of 
the  greatest  of  Uiese  is  the  want  of  permanence  in  the 
situation  of  the  slaves.     They  are  so  often  removed  from 
one  home  to  another  that  there  cannot  be  enough  extended 
those  kindly  relations  of  the  heart,  or  enough  promoted 
that  moral  culture  which  would,  while  diffusing  more  hap- 
piness around  tbem,  tend  more  to  strengthen  their  attach- 
ment to  those  under  whose  protection  they  must  live.    We 
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would  be  rejoiced  to  see  them  more  permanently  connected 
with  the  family.  To  effect  this  they  should  be  exempt 
from  sale  or  execution  for  debt.  It  should  be  placed  out  of 
the  power  of  a  creditor  to  break  the  connection  which  exists 
between  the  slave  and  his  owner,  and  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  the  latter  to  avoid  alienation.  We  are  not 
sure  if  much  would  not  be  done  by  attaching  them  to  the 
land — a  state  which  would  be  a  continual  security  of  the 
homes  of  such  persons,  and  which,  however  imprudent  in 
the  midst  of  a  wholly  free  population,  would,  while  this 
slave  relation  exists,  be  attended  with  the  most  happy  re- 
suits. 

The  reproaches  of  English  writers  upon  our  national 
conduct  have  been  not  less  unmeasured.  Attacks  upon  us 
in  relation  to  the  Canadian  outbreak,  which  produced  the 
burning  of  the  Caroline,  and  with  regard  to  the  Mexican 
war,  have  been  especially  characterized  by  traducements  of 
the  most  violent  and  absurd  nature.  If  what  has  been 
written  of  the  latter  had  been  confined  to  the  course  of  the 
government  in  the  inception  of  the  causes  bringing  about 
the  war,  we  should  not  have  undertaken  a  defence.  In 
many  respects,  the  conduct  of  the  present  administration 
with  regard  to  the  contest  with  Mexico  and  the  motives  of 
its  leaders  in  promoting  it,  are  manifestly  indefensible. 
But,  with  the  palpable  errors  of  these,  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  mass  of  the  American  people  have  been  so  un- 
justly and  unnecessarily  joined,  their  wishes  upon  the  sub- 
ject have  been  so  grossly  misrepresented,  and  their  national  * 
reputation,  from  the  ridiculous  positions  of  their  agents, 
has  been  so  liable  to  discredit,  that  justice  imperatively 
demands  a  calm  and  rational  review  of  the  whole  matter.' 
We  shall  be  brief  in  our  own  reply  to  the  wanton  attacto 
upon  the  more  justifiable  conduct  of  the  government  upon  the 
Canadian  affair.  The  justice  done  us  by  England  in  regard 
to  this,  is  displayed  so  fully  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon 
Sir  Francis  Head's  work,  that  little  is  left  for  us  in  the  way 
of  defence.  That  writer  has  shown  so  clearly  the  false 
position  of  Sir  Francis  with  respect  to  this  affair,  and  in 
such  tasteful  and  elegant  satire  exposed  the  errors  and  ridi- 
culed the  extravagances  of  his  politics,  as  he  terms  them, 
that  nothings  is  lost  of  their  poignancy  and  wit  by  repetition. 
He  has,  indeed,  so  powerfully  punished  the  vanity  of  this 
author  as  to  leave  little  space  for  the  exertion  of  satire. 
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Without  giving  a  name  to  the  picture,  he  represents  Sir 
Francis  Head  amidst  the  alarms  of  the  Canada  rebellion, 
in  all  the  agony  of  Sancho  in  his  government,  encumbered 
with  fears  more  weighty  than  the  armor  of  his  more  mag- 
nanimous prototype,  and  beneath  which  gasconade  and 
cowardice  m  vain  struggled  for  the  mastery.  Alluding  to 
Sir  Francis'  Introduction,  where  he  compares  his  sketches 
to  a  crow,  in  whose  body  is  joined  many  flying  materials 
to  a  little  lump  of  flesh,  he  says,  '^  while  a  man  of  fancy 
may  take  delight  in  the  light  material,  no  man  of  judgment 
can  be  otherwise  than  disgusted  at  the  carrion  of  his  poli- 
tics." This  is  the  finest  and  aptest  application  of  the  old 
saying  of  having  a  crow  to  pick  with  another,  in  which 
the  reviewer  has  given  the  feathers  to  the  winds  and  sur- 
feited Sir  Thomas  Himself  with  his  carrion. 

'^  We  now  come  to  the  second  great  event  of  Sir  Francis'  warlike 
career  in  Canada,  the  affair  of  Navy  Island,  and  on  this  point  the 
work  before  us  adheres  to  the  version  which  Sir  Francis  has  all 
along  given.  It  has.  in  some  cases,  been  most  unfortunate  for  a  right 
understanding  of  colonial  events,  that  eo  many  of  our  first  impres- 
sions respecting  them  are  derived  from  the  official  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  our  government  Sir  Francis  Head  has  conseauently  had 
the  advantage  of  having  beenour  chief  historiographer  or  the  events 
for  which  he  is  in  a  great  measure  responsible.  It  was  from  his 
dispatches  that  we  derived  those  fprmidaole  accounts  of  the  war  of 
Navy  Island,  that  we  well  recollect  to  have  produced  excitement  and 
alarm  throughout  this  country.  The  tale  ran  that  scarcely  had  the 
vigor  of  Head  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Canadian  people  suppressed 
the  civil  war  with  which  Mackenzie  threatened  Toronto,  when  a 
series  of  attacks  along  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  fact  mat  the  designs  of  the  rebels  had  been  encou- 
raged by  that  ambitious  republic.  The  most  formidable  of  these 
inroads  was  that  which  Mackenzie  ventured  to  make  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  exiles  and  '^  sympathizers''  on  her  majesty's  possession  of 
Navy  Island,  in  the  river  of  Niagara.  The  lawless  disposition  of 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New-York,  prompted  by  the  insidious 
connivance  of  its  government,  had  enabled  the  outlaw  to  collect  a 
numerous  force,  which  was  supplied  with  arms  and  artillery  from  the 
arsenals  of  the  State.  At  the  head  of  this  body,  which,  in  one  of 
his  earlier  accounts.  Sir  Francis  reckons  at  seven  hunared  men, 
Mackenzie  crossed  tne  narrow  arm  of  the  river  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  American  shore  and  Navy  Island,  and,  having  planted  the 
standard  of  rebellion  on  that  strong  position,  for  three  weeks,  by  the 
aid  of  a  battery  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  cannon,  poured  out  death 
and  destruction  on  our  villages,  and  defied  and  disturbed  our  loyal 
subjects  in  Canada.  The  efforts  of  the  gallant  forces,  at  the  head 
of  which  our  Governor  lay  before  the  rebel  intrenchments,  were 
thwarted  by  the  unprincipled  opposition  of  the  American  people 
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and  aothoritiet,  who,  hardly  preserving  the  inaak  of  nentraiitT, 
coDtinoed  to  pour  men  and  tupplies  into  the  rebel  lines.  At  length, 
an  act  ol  singular  daring  on  the  part  of  oar  Governor  brought 
the  Americans  to  their  senses,  and  put  an  end  to  this  dangerons 
state  of  things.  Justified  by  necessity  in  a  temporary  violation 
of  the  territory  of  our  neighmyr,  he  ordered  the  gallant  expedition, 
which,  in  the  dead  of  night,  cut  tlM  Caroline  out  of  the  lonely 
dock  in  which  it  lay^  overpowered  the  resistance  of  its  single  sen- 
try, and  sent  it  dnAing  over  the  cataract  below.  The  fearful 
spectacle  of  the  flaming;  vessel  plunging  into  that  terrible  abyss, 
it  represented  as  having  produced  a  salutary  awe  throughout 
the  lawless  frontier  of  New-York,  repressed  '  sympathy'  and  insur- 
rection, and  occasioned  the  evacuation  of  the  rebel  strong-bold. 
Such  is  the  tale  which  Sir  Francis  and  his  coadjutors  told  to  the 
credulous  public  of  this  country,  and  bv  which  they  stimulated  our 
indignation  against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  our  grati- 
tude to  the  bold  and  wise  men  who  dared  to  assert  the  honor  and 
protect  the  territory  of  her  majesty.  Such  is'  the  tale  he  repeats  in 
the  Emigrant^  painting  it  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  his  work, 
with  a  long  jeremiad  about  the  degradation  inflicted  on  the  British 
name  by  Lord  Ashburton's  admitting  that  an  apology  should  have 
been  made  for  the  violation  of  the  American  territory,  and,  with  a 
solemn  denunciation  of  the  conservative  premier  who  sanctioned  this 
consummation  of  his  country's  shame. 

'^  A  stranger  fable  never  excited  national  antipathies,  or  exci»ed 
the  blunders  of  an  inefficient  functionorv.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  rrontier  some  sympathy  was 
felt  for  the  cause  of  the  insurgents,  whose  efforts  appeared  to  be 
directed  to  the  same  object  as  had  been  attained  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  their  war  of  independence.  In  the  scattered 
villages  of  the  frontier  meeting  were  undoubtedly  held,  at  which  a 
few  noisy  orators  purported,  after  the  fashion  of  such  meetings,  to 
speidc  the  sentiments  of  a  community.  Two  or  three  cannon  were 
stolen  out  of  the  frail  buildings  in  which  the  arms  of  the  militia  of 
that  thinly-peopled  country  were  deposited,  and  a  few  of  the  out- 
easts  of  an  adventurous  population  were  inauced  to  join  a  handful 
of  exiles  in  an  enterprise  which  offered  them  hopes  of  activity  and 

Elunder.  But  there  never  was  danger  save  that  which  was  created 
y  the  weakness  of  our  own  Governor — never  mischief  ^except  that 
which  his  unaccountable  absurdity  tolerated.  And  the  only  event 
that  ever  gave  the  invaders  a  chance  of  success,  and  ever  menaced 
us  with  a  real  peril,  was  that  notable  expedient  of  attacking  the 
Caroline,  to  which  our  safety  is  attributed  by  its  unwise  author. 

"  We  raise  an  outcry  against  the  government  of  the  United  States^ 
abuse  their  people  and  institutions,  and,  finally,  violate  their  territory 
under  a  plea  of^necessit^r,  which  arises  fVom  our  tolerating  the  con- 
tinuance of  insurrection  in  our  own  territory : — not  because  we  could 
not  suppress  it,  but  because  our  Governor  chose  to  let  it  go  on  while 
he  was  making  '  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  comparative  advantages 
between  monarchical  and  republican  institutions.'  Certainly  sucn  a 
caprice  was  never  yet  held  oy  rational  men  to  be  a  necessity,  and 
when  we  find  that  such  is  the  plea  on  which  our  case  is  rested  by 
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the  representative  of  our  government,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
wisdom  of  both  Lord  Asbburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  settling  the 
matter  by  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  an  apology  had  been  made 
when  it  was  certainly  so  amply  due." 

The  criticisms  of  the  English  journalists  upon  the  Mexi- 
can war  are  frequently  connected  with  sly  allusions  to  the 
Oregon  question,  and  with  charges  of  rapacity  in  the  Ame- 
rican people  for  an  extension  of  territory.  -We  intend  to 
say  but  few  words  about  the  Oregon  contest,  and  these 
shall  be  rather  nK)re  creditable  to  England  than  ourselves. 
Justice  demands  that  we  should  declare  that  to  the  magna- 
nimity and  forbearance  of  the  English  people  do  we  stand 
indebted  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  that  controversy. 
To  the  calmness  with  which  the  whole  subject  was  viewed 
by  her  ministers,  at  a  time  of  great  excitement  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  the  conservative  influence  of  a  few  noble  capa- 
cities in  our  own  Senate,  who  forgot  alike  the  dangers  of 
disobedience  to,  and  the  promise  of  favor  from  the  powers 
of  party,  in  a  determination  to  act  as  justice  and  honor 
required,  we  owe  that  truthful  exposition  of  the*  title  and 
that  honorable  compromise  of  the  litigation  respecting  it, 
which  satisfied  both  nations  and  avert^  a  most  disastrous 
war.  We  therefore  repeat  that,  honored  forever  be  the 
English  and  American  statesmen,  who,  in  this  difficulty 
between  the  nations,  were  faithful  to  the  great  interests  of 
human  nature  and  to  the  demands  of  the  age — who  knew  as 
well  how  to  recede  from  the  unjust  demands  as  to  assert  the 
rightful  claims  of  each  government,  and  who  felt  that  there 
was  too  much  dependence  in  one  nation  upon  the  other  in 
the  great  enterprises  of  civilization,  to  make  any  war  tole- 
rable or  any  peace  too  dear.  We  wish  we  could  turn  with 
equal  pride  and  pleasure  from  this  scene  to  the  course  of 
the  English  press  upon  the  Mexican  war.  That  press  is 
constantly  wronging  our  people  with  regard  to  it— con- 
tinually accusing  us,  as  a  mass,  of  an  ignoble  desire  to 
subdue  the  country  and  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  Mexico 
for  mere  mercenary  purposes— -charging  our  military  with 
the  guilt  of  most  inhuman  cruelties,  and  attributing  every 
success  which  attends  our  arms,  either  to  the  influence  of 
bribes  or  to  a  heartless  indiflerence  to  every  principle  which 
should  govern  a  civilized  nation  in  war. 

We  copy  at  random  from  the  English  press,  the  Times 
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chiefly,  some  of  the  paragraphs  which  most  forcibly  illtis- 
trate  the  subject. 

*'  The  tumultuous  excitement  oecaeioned  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  announcement  that  a  small  Mexican  army  had  collected 
at  MatamorliF,  and  that  2,000  men  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and 
placed  themselves  between  General  Taylor's  camp  and  his  supplies 
at  Point  Isabel,  is  certainly  disproportioned  to  the  actual  magnitude 
of  the  event,  and  it  presents  a  strange  commentary  on  the  aggressive 
policy  and  the  warlike  measures  which  have  been  gaining  ground 
m  the  United  States  for  the  last  few  years.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  the  contrast  between  the  zeal  of  the  Americans  in 
provoking  a  war  and  their  real  state  of  preparation  for  it ;  and  a 
defeat  wul  probably  be  sustained  by  the  American  forces,  worsted 
by  troops  whom  they  have  affected  to  despise,  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  learned  that  bluster  does  not  win  battles  though 
it  may  begin  brawls."    [London  Times,  June  Ist. 

"  The  Americans,  who  have  to  conduct  this  most  wearisome  of 
wars,  are  least  of  alt  nations  competent  to  the  task.  They  have  no 
army,  and  have  no  constitutional  power  of  raising  one.  They  have 
no  money,  and  are  resolutely  determined  to  find  none.  They  have 
no  general,  and  have  just  agreed  never  to  have  one.  Yet  with  these 
natural  and  political  disadvantages  they  have  either  to  continue  a 
war  of  which  nobody  can  tell  the  cost  or  the  conclusion,  or  to  con- 
fess their  folly  and  helplessness  by  a  ridiculous  retreat"  [Ibid^ 
June  ]6tA. 

'*  The  north-eastern  boundary  question,  Texas  annexation,  occu- 
pation of  Oregon,— for  de  facto  it  is  occupied,— all  these  of  late 
years,  nay,  of  recent  occurrence ;  the  old  northern  boundary  question, 
which  gave  to  the  United  States  portions  of  British  territory  to 
which  they  well  knew,  and  scarcely  pretended,  that  they  had  a  sha- 
dow of  right ;  our  Canadian  possessions  and  New  Brunswick  shaved 
of  most  valuable  tracts ;  successful  opposition  to  our  attempts  to 
destroy  the  infamous  traffic  in  slaves,  and  a  continuance,  nay,  a 
strenuous  maintenance  of  the  principles  .of  this  inhuman,  unchris- 
tian and  uncivilized  *  institution,' — surely  this  is  sufficient  to  open 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that,  respected  and  even  dreaded  as  we  are  by 
the  greatest  powers  of  the  world,  yet  a  people,  sprung  from  the 
dregs  of  our  own  land,  who  set  at  naught  the  examples  of  older 
nations,  glorying  in  the  exception  they  make  to  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  civilized  countries,  which  they  set  at  defiance,  and,  led  on 
by  the  truckling  spirit  we  have  always  evinced  in  our  political  deal- 
ings with  them,  now  treat  with  contempt  our  remonstrances,  and, 
elate  with  the  hundred  victories  gained  by  their  cunning  over  our 
diplomatists,  are  now  progressing  irom  less  important  acts  of  impu- 
dent aggression  to  more  open  bullying,  and  scarcely  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  preliminary  measures  they  have  adopted  to  deprive  us 
of  a  territory  which  is  as  much  our  own,  by  every  possible  right,  as 
one  of  the  counties  of  Great  Britain. 

"  We  are  blinding  ourselves  to  the  growing  arrogance  of  a  peo- 
ple hardly  civilized  in  some  of  their  principles,  but  strong  in  tneir 
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pbjTBical  power  and  the  fortuitout  circumstance  of  their  locality, 
wmch  enables  them  to  defy  the  more  advanced  opimoos,  tenets  ana 
examples  of  European  nations,  and  induces  them  to  take  their  stand 
on  a  distant  continent  solitary  in  their  form  of  government,  solitary 
in  their  constitutional  disregard  of  honor  and  its  obligations,  con- 
temned by  the  powers  of  the  world,  and  held  up  to  odium  for  their 
singular  opinions  and  political  dishonesty. 

^*  The  dignified  protest  of  the  Mexican  government  (for  it  can 
hardly  be  construed  into  a  declaration  of  war,)  against  the  unwar- 
rantable measures  adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  speaks  home  to  the  jealoue- 
watchfulness  of  other  nations.  It  asks  the  question  quietly  and  unos- 
tentatiously, will  other  nowers  stand  by,  looking  on  at  the  wanton 
disregard  to  the  law  or  nations,  justice  and  common  honesty,  dis- 
play^ by  the  late  acts  of  the  American  government,  and  leave  me, 
the  weaker  State,  to  fall  the  victim  to  an  unprincipled  act,  without 
stretching  out  a  hand  to  save  me  ?  One  point  in  this  afiair  which 
deserves  notice  is  the  underhand  manner  in  which  the  United  States 
government  has  acted  through  the  whole  transaction.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  said  to  Mexico— agree  to  an  armistice  for  the  roresent, 
whilst  we  endeavor  to  arrange  a  compromise  for  you  with  Texas ; 
at  the  very  same  time  was  we  Federal  government  in  treaty  with 
Texas  on  the  subject  of  annexation.  Mexico  was  deluded  into  qui- 
escence, whilst  American  troops  were  crowded  upon  the  frontier,  to 
back,  with  an  imposing  armed  force^  the  forthcoming  question. 

If  the  '  war  hatchet  is  dug  up'  between  the  American  Union  and 
ourselves,  which  sooner  or  later  must  happen,  our  North  American 
colonies,  particularly  Canada,  will  be  in  jeopardy :  for  no  sudden  or 
immediate  measures  can  place  them  in  a  respectable  posture  of  de- 
fence. We  have  an  extensive  and  naked  frontier,  on  our  side  but 
thinly  peopled,  and  that  by  a  disaffected  race.  The  few  harbors  we 
possess  on  the  lakes  are  not  defended.  We  have  no  navy,  unless 
two  or  three  worthless  steamers  can  be  so  considered,  to  protect  the 
corn-growing  frontier  of  upper  Canada." 

"  The  drunken,  lazy  vagabond,  hanging  about  the  lar^e  towns, 
should  not  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  Indian ;  but  without  go- 
ing amongst  the  wild  tribes  of  tne  provinces,  who.  by  the  bye,  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  *  forest  Indian,'  a  splenaid  race  may  be 
met  with  on  the  western  lakes  of  Huron  and  Superior,  who  are  not 
even  yet  contaminated  by  an  intercourse  with  whites.  It  is  from  this 
that  an  Indian  force  should  be  collected,  and  with  a  few  thousand 
rifles  on  the  frontier.  Bull-frog  or  Yankee  will  think  twice  before  they 
sympathize  or  rebel  asain — with  a  few  red  Indians  at  their  scalp 
ends  to  remind  them  of  the  shortness,  and  the  whiz  of  a  ready  toma- 
hawk."    [  V^ited  Service  Magazine, 

We  conclude  with  some  very  appropriate  remarks,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette  of  the  16th 
August. 

"  The  extraordinary  state  of  mental  degradation  into  which  the 
American  colonies  of  Spain  had  fallen,  previous  to  the  revolution,  can- 
18* 
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not  be  better  proved  than  by  looking  at  the  present  condition  of  the 
people  inriio  were  supposed  to  have  freed  themselves  from  thraldom  and 
assumed,  as  it  were,  a  new  existence.  The  expectations  that  were 
formed  on  this  head  have  been,  unfortonatel^,  all  thrown  over,  as  in 
place  of  assuming  a  more  elevated  position  in  the  family  of  nations, 
these  so-called  republics  have  fallen  mto  a  state  of  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule, and  retrograded  in  every  point  of  morality  and  civilization. 
The  most  striking  proof  will  be  found  in  the  apathy'  shown  by  one 
of  them,  the  roost  powerful  as  regards  extent  of^terntory  and  actual 
riches.  Mexico  has  appeared  to  be  asleep,  while  its  active  and  am- 
bitious neighbor  has  oeen  stealthfully  creeping  into  her  territory, 
introducing  her  unprincipled  adventurers,  and  finally,  in  the  most 
unblushing  manner,  annexing  the  whole  province  of  Texas  to  the 
Union— -a  piece  of  unprincipled  usurpation  never  exceeded  by  the 
most  ambitious  of  Eastern  princes  or  conquerors.  Well  have  the 
wily  democrats  calculated  on  the  weakness  of  their  neighbor,  and 
the  distraction  existing  in  iu  counsels  to  carry  into  effect  a  most 
bctre-faced  piece  of  robbery.  Both  the  French  and  British  ministers 
have  protested  against  this  monstrous  step  of  republican  ambition, 
but  as  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  interests  of  their  respective 
nations,  they  did  not  conceive  themselves  justified  to  carry  their  op- 
position to  the  extremity.  In  the  mean  time  the  poor  and  imbecile 
government  of  Mexico  has  put  forth^a  declaration  of  war,  only  to  be 
lughed  at  by  the  Messrs.  Polk,  Calhoun  and  their  democradc  myr- 
midons. They  will  no  doubt  sneer  at  the  document  in  question,  al- 
though one  of  the  paragraphs  places  before  them  an  undeniable 
truth:— 

"^That  this  manner  of  appropriating  to  itself  territories  upon 
which  other  nations  have  rignts,  introduces  a  monstrous  novelty, 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  world  and  violating  the  sovereignty 
of  nations.' 

'^  If  these  besotted  Mexicans  keep  a  look-out  they  will  soon  see  a 
repetition  of  this  '  monstrous  novelty.'  California  will  share  the  fate 
of  Texas,  and,  finally,  Mexico  itself  fall  to  the  invader.  This  spirit, 
which  has  been  countenanced  by  the  new  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary, will  not  stop  here.  We  may  have  seen  by  the  proceedings  in 
New  Albion  the  ardent  desire  that  exists  to  drive  us  out  of  our  Ame- 
rican colonies,  which  would  have  been  attempted  long  since  had  they 
dared.  The  lesson  read  in  the  south  will,  we  hope,  not  be  lost  in  the 
north,  and  precautions  be  taken  in  time.  Two  measures  we  strongly 
recommend  for  the  defence  of  Canada— the  formation  of  military,  or 
rather  militia  colonies  on  the  frontier,  and  giving  military  organiza- 
tion to  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  territory,  to  whom  our  govern- 
ment at  present  affords  pecuniary  assistance." 

This  last  article,  with  most  disgusting  assaults  upon  us 
and  our  institutions,  mixes  up  the  humane  recommendation 
to  employ  the  seal  ping-knife  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  slaugh- 
tering our  people. 

The  Mexican  government,  regarded  as  a  blessing  in  its 
institutions,  or  in  the  general  condition  of  its  people,  is  not 
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entitled  to  the  sympathy  expressed  for  it  by  English  wri- 
ters. The  reflecting  men  of  that  country  must  see  that  its 
government  is  nothinfif  more  than  the  arbitrary  rules  by 
which  successive  chiefs  protect  their  authority,  aAer  reach- 
ing it  by  the  worst  means.  No  principle  of  constitutions 
or  laws  under  which  a  people  can  be  seonre  or  a  country 
prosperous,  has  ever  been  grafted  on  her  institutions  or  been 
the  subject  of  her  various  revolutions.  Successive  changes 
take  place  in  the  principles  of  government.  The  fires  of 
one  revolution  live  in  the  ashes  of  another.  The  history 
of  the  nation,  from  the  moment  when  she  broke  away  from 
*  Spanish  domination,  has  been  a  histoiy  of  the  ascendancy 
ol  lustful  and  licentious  tyrants,  over  a  degraded  and  igno- 
rant people.  Ev^ry  outrage  which  could  distinguish  bar- 
barian conquest,  every  oppression  which  could  mark  the 
victories  of  revengeful  ai)d  bloody-minded  men,  have  been 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  the  name  of  a  republic. 
The  institution  of  slavery  has  been  abolished,  only  that 
there  might  be  substituted  the  bondage  of  the  poor  degra- 
ded masses,  who,  under  the  gloom  of  superstition,  prostra- 
ted in  their  morals,  are  made  to  toil  and  drudge  like  beasts 
of  burden  in  peace,  or  in  war  driven  to  slaughter,  asserting 
no  right  which  can  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  defend- 
ing no  country  to  which  they  are  bound  by  any  tie  either 
of  interest  or  honor.  The  idea  of  love  of  country  is  there 
dead,  except  with  a  few  enlightened  men,  who,  driven  into 
retirement  by  the  frequency  of  revolutions  and  the  absence 
of  every  principle  of  patriotism,  dare  not  mix  in  the  man- 
a^Sfement  of  public  affairs  or  strike  a  blow  for  their  country. 
Would  foreigners  ask  why  it  is  that  thousands  of  such  peo- 
ple, brought  into  battle  with  a  few  hundred  North  Ameri- 
cans, are  swept  off  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  they  Will 
find  the  answer  in  the  state  of  things  to  which  we  refer. 
There  may  be,  in  the  armies  of  Mexico,  men  capable  of 
generous  and  patriotic  enterprises ;  but  what  do  such  men 
gain  by  the  triumphs  of  their  arms?  What,  but  to  elevate 
one  Santa  Anna  and  be  consumed  amidst  the  jealousy  and 
envy  which  siirround  their  successes  ?  There  are,  too,  no 
doubt,  many  of  the  common  people  of  Mexico,  who,  under 
permanent  institutions,  a  firmly  established  code  of  laws, 
proper  security  for  their  persons  and  property,  and  suitable 
encouraftements  to  their  industry,  would  soon  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  prosperous  and  virtuous  nation.    But  what  in- 
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ducements  have  such  a  people  to  pour  out  their  blood  now? 
No  consequences  follow  which  can  possibly  make  their  con- 
dition better.  The  same  selfish  and  degenerate  conduct 
marks  each  successful  ruler ;  the  same  weak  and  distracted 
councils  remain  ;  the  spirit  of  public  virtue  which  ought  to 
animate  the  country  is  gone,  so  that  even  physical  nature, 
rent  with  internal  convulsions,  exhibits  the  evidences  of 
decline.  Is  it  wonderful  that  over  such  a  country  the  light 
of  the  purer  institutions  of  a  neighboring  people  should 
spread  ?  Is  it  anything  strange  that  the  great  sun  of  Ame- 
rican civilization,  whose  rays  are  gilding  the  countries  of 
the  East,  should  also  begin  to  shine  upon  Mexico?  Let  us 
tell  our  English  brethren,  that  however  we  may  agree  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  two  governments  to  avoid  this  war,  the 
progress  of  education  and  of  the  arts  of  free  ^vemment 
and  free  trade,  are  doing  more  to  conquer  Mexico  than  the 
arms  of  the  United  States.  Their  own  Magna  Charta, 
their  trial  by  jury,  their  reformations  in  religion,  the  tri- 
umphs of  their  arts,  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  Americans, 
are  doing  the  work,  and  contributing  more  than  wars  ever 
can,  to  subdue  the  corrupted  political  establishments  of 
South  America,  and  inspire  its  people  with  a  just  sense  of 
the  value  of  independence.  That  volunteers  have  gone 
with  madness  to  the  war  is  no  evidence  that  our  people  love 
war,  are  ambitious  of  the  acquisition  of  territory,  or  sanc- 
tion the  state  of  policy  which  brought  about  that  war.  The 
whole  feeling  of  the  country  on  this  business  is  expressed 
by  General  Taylor,  in  words  as  brief  and  graphic  as  his 
military  movements.  "As  a  citizen,  and  particularly  as  a 
soldier,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  our  country  is 
at  war  with  a  foreign  nation,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring 
it  to  a  speedy  and  honorable  termination,  by  the  most  vip)- 
rous  and  energetic  operations,  without  inquiring  about  its 
justice  or  anything  else  connected  with  it."  This,  we  ven- 
ture to  believe,  is  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  of  our  people 
on  this  subject. 

As  to  the  charge  of  mercenary  motives  in  the  war,  this 
is  repelled  by  the  contemplation  of  the  effects  of  it.  Have 
the  Americans,  at  any  point  which  they  have  conquered, 
established  a  worse  state  of  things  than  existed  before ? 
On  the  contrary,  has  not  every  department  of  civil  society 
been  benefitted  by  the  change  ?  Has  not  justice  been  ad- 
ministered with  regularity ;  every  branch  of  industry  been 
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promoted;  commerce  and  agriculture  been  relieved  of  their 
impediments,  and  new  openings  been  effected  for  every  so- 
cial and  moral  enterprise  ?  We  need  only  refer  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  conquered  cities  of  Mexico  for  the  answer  to 
these  inquiries.  It  will  be  found  that  the  substitution  of 
American  rule,  while  it  has  caused  the  overthrow  of  a  few 
venal  officials,  has  tended  to  raise  up  from  a  state  of  desti- 
tution and  degradation  the  great  body  of  the  citizens ;  that 
it  has  thrown  round  their  persons  and  property  the  safe- 
guard of  laws  hitherto  unknown,  and  inspired  their  indus- 
try with  energies  never  felt  before. 

The  charge  of  cruelly  upon  our  soldiers  comes  with 
little  grace  from  the  English  press.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  in  war  many  instances  of  dreadful  suffering  will  not 
be  found.  The  effects  of  war  are  disastrous,  and  it  is  la- 
mentable that  in  an  age  priding  itself  upon  the  advance- 
ment of  morals  and  civilization,  nations  cannot  settle  their 
differences  without  a  resort  to  arms.  But  because  it  is  to 
be  so  deplored,  or  is  so  desolating  in  consequences,  should 
not  justify  the  charge  of  improprieties  which  have  not  oc- 
curred. In  no  instance  that  has  been  disclosed,  that  we 
know,  have  our  generals  been  indifferent  to  the  condition 
of  the  unfortunate  of  our  enemies.  At  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  the  wounded  Mexicans,  abandoned  on  the  field  by 
that  bombastic  savage,  Santa  Anna,  were  the  objects  of  the 
assiduous  care  of  General  Taylor  and  his  men.  All  were 
taken  to  comfortable  habitations  and  supplied  with  surgical 
aid  and  every  other  necessary.  One  of  the  English  Jour- 
nals, the  Times  of  May  10th,  referring  to  the  fall  of  Vera 
Cruz,  deplores  the  bombardment  of  the  town  and  censures 
General  Scott  for  having  permitted  it.  Here  is  the  lan- 
guage used : 

'^  The  American  despatches  relate,  with  ao  air  of  unconscious  sim- 
plicity, one  of  the  most  atrocious  and  barbarous  acts  committed  in 
modern  times,  by  the  forces  of  a  civilized  nation.  The  mode  adopted 
by  Greneral  Scott  in  conducting  the  siege  was  characteristic  of  a 
volunteer  and  unpractised  army.  No  attempt  is  made  to  dismiise 
the  fact  that  the  means  taken  by  that  officer  to  force  the  citadel  of 
San  Juan  d'Uiloa  to  surrender  was  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz.  Nearly  seven  thousand  projectiles  were  thrown  into 
this  devoted  town  during  the  three  days  and  a  half  that  the  bom- 
bardment lasted.  One-half  of  the  buildmgs  are  said  to  be  destroyed. 
In  fact,  the  attack  appears  to  have  been  exclusively  directed  on  the 
city  in  preference  to  the  castle,  for  Greneral  Scott  expressly  states 
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that  the  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  on  which  he  relied  for  the  redac- 
tion of  the  principal  forts  were  sot  landed  when  the  ciQr  was  invested, 
and  that  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  capitulation  of  the  town 
and  citadel  was  simultaneous.  The  thing  itself  is  so  extraordinary, 
and  so  contrary  to  the  usages  of  modem  war,  unless  under  dream- 
stances  of  peculiar  necessity,  that  we  could  not  have  believed  it  oo 
any  lower  authority  than  the  officer  in  command.  As  for  the  castle 
of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  it  is  one  of  those  places  into  which  a  hostile 
force  would  find  it  difficult  to  make  its  way,  if  there  were  not  a  ^r- 
risen  to  open  the  gates  of  it,  and  a  ^vernor  to  sign  a  capitulauoo. 
It  evidently  surrendered  to  mere  intimidation  or  curruption,  or  pro- 
bably from  the  desire  of  saving  the  city  from  total  annihilation.  The 
application  of  the  foreign  consuls,  on  the  24th  of  March,  for  a  truce 
to  enable  themselves  and  the  subjects  of  the  Europecm  powers,  to- 
gether with  Mexican  women  and  children,  to  leave  the  city  was 
refused  by  General  ScotL  Probably  when  these  gentlemen  resolved 
to  remain  at  their  poets,  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  they 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  city  was  to  be  the  principal  mark  of 
the  American  batteries,  or  they  might  have  consulted  their  own 
safety  by  retiring  to  those  strong  fortifications  of  the  castle  affainst 
which  the  enemy's  artillery  was  not  directed,  or  on  which,  at  ieait, 
it  made  no  serious  impression. 

"  The  sanguinary  spoliation  which  incites  the  armies  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  as  degrading  to  mankind  as  the  poltroonery  of  their 
victims,  for  we  cannot  call  them  antagonists,  and  whilst  we  should 
blush  to  applaud  the  military  triumphs  of  the  United  States,  we 
can  hardly  deign  to  pity  the  woful  discomfiture  of  an  emasculated 
people." 

Every  statement  of  the  battle  shows  that,  before  proceed- 
ing to  storm  the  place,  the  women  and  children  were  re- 
peatedly urged  to  retire ;  and  as  to  the  taking  of  the  city 
without  bombardment,  such  an  idea  exhibits  gross  igno- 
rance of  the  position  of  the  castle  and  its  command  of  the 
town.  General  Scott,  however,  in  summoning  the  city  to 
surrender,  positively  stipulated,  "  that  in  the  event  of  the 
surrender  of  it,  he  would  engage  not  to  fire  a  gun  upon  the 
castle  unless  the  latter  fired  upon  the  city,**  which  we  know 
was  completely  commanded  by  its  gtths.  Soon  after  the 
approach  of  General  Scott  upon  Vera  Cruz,  he  forwarded 
safeguards  to  ail  the  foreign  consuls,  and  earnestly  b^ged 
that  they  and  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  women  and  chil- 
dren should  leave  the  city  ;  and  this  permission,  as  well  as 
free  opportunities  for  embracing  it,  was  allowed  from  the 
12th  to  the  24lh  of  the  month. 

Against  the  entire  history  of  this  war,  however,  so  for, 
at  least,  as  the  conduct  of  it  by  our  troops  is  concerned,  we 
place  the  history  of  the  late  wars  of  Great  Britain.    It  is 
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true  that  no  saiiction  of  unworthy  conduct  arises  out  of  the 
number  of  examples  of  it,  exhibited  oven  by  a  civilized 
people ;  but  it  has  been  so  constantly  the  habit  of  the  Eng- 
lish press,  in  attacks  upon  us  in  regard  to  this  matter,  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  superior  generosity  of  the  English  troops 
in  war,  and  to  display  their  conduct  in  such  strong  contrast 
with  our  own,  that  the  comparison  we  institute  becomes 
eminently  just  and  appropiate.  We  would  say  little  of 
the  conduct  of  the  British  in  ancient  times — nothing  of  the 
military  policy  pursued  in  this  country  in  the  time  of  our 
own  revolution.  The  present  race  might  properly  otject 
that  the  humanities  of  war  have  improved  since  then,  and 
that  modern  times  is  not  accountable  tor  the  cruelties  and 
slaughters  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We 
shall,  therefore)  not  select  other  than  modern  instances  to 
illustrate  the  hypocrisy  of  thpse  who  deny  any  guilt  what* 
ever  to  England.  Were  we  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  too 
boldly,  examples  of  savageness  would  be  exhibited  ii^  the 
history  of  that  country,  sufficient  to  cause  all  forffetfulness 
of  the  inhumanities  of  every  other.  Such  was  the  propo- 
sition to  employ  Indians  against  our  peojde,  and  the  encou-* 
ragement  of  the  most  horrid  of  their  atrocities.  Such  the 
ungenerous  poUcy  with  respect  to  ibe  Irish  people,  and  such 
the  unneecessary  and  revengeful  brutalities  of  the  victors  of 
Culloden. 

The  usual  charges  upon  this  subject  have  been  that  ta. 
king  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Mexican  nation,  we 
have  conducted  our  war  with  her,  on  very  different  princi- 
ples from  those  which  might  have  prevailed,  if  a  nation, 
strong  in  resources,  and  advanced  in  the  art  of  war,  had 
been  the  opponent ;  that  the  war,  begun  by  us  in  injustice, 
has  been  pursued  in  vindictiveness,  and  with  n  desire  of 
exterminauon ;  and  it  is  even  declared  that  no  instances  can 
be  shown  where  the  later  wars  of  England  have  been  cha- 
racterized by  such  wanton  destruction  of  human  life  and  of 
property.  It  is  with  this  latter  assertion  that  we  have  now 
to  00,  premising  that  in  undertaking  to  furnish  statements 
of  its  untruth  we  by  no  means  intend  to  deny  the  falsehood 
of  the  charges  against  ourselves.  We  do  not  intend  revi- 
ving inquiries,  which  have  been  so  often  made,  as  to  the 
justice  which  induced  the  wars  of  India  and  of  China. 
We  need  not,  at  this  day,  show  that  -every  conquest  in  these 
countries  bad  its  origin  in  a  spirit  of  foreign  avarice,  wbiehi 
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extending  its  influence  over  the  institutions  of  these  nations, 
affected  with  poison  the  very  fountains  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical life.  We  only  intend  to  show,  by  a  few  extracts  from 
English  writers,  that  Great  Britain,  in  the  extension  and 
protection  of  her  commerce  there,  has  been  as  little  regfard- 
ful  of  human  life  and  of  private  property;  that  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  men  in  cold  blood,  and  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  property,  have  prevailed  beyond  any  extent 
which  either  the  protection  of  her  interests,  the  safety  of 
her  people,  or  the  ordinary  policy  of  war  demanded ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  every  movement  of  the  native  government 
for  the  protection  of  its  authority  or  redress  of  the  wrongs 
of  its  people,  every  struggle  of  that  people  to  assert  their 
rights  against  intruders  has  been  the  pretext  of  wars  of 
extermination,  and  authorized  the  immoderate  and  unre- 
strained use  of  every  aeency  which  could  tend  most  to 
devastate  the  country  or  force  contributions  from  the  popu- 
lace, and  destroy  human  life. 

The  state  of  feeling  which  existed  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  victories  of  the  English  troops  over  the  Sikhs 
in  India,  and  the  reports  of  them,  furnish  proof  not  only  of 
the  things  we  have  charged,  but  of  the  exultation  of  the 
people  at  the  result.  An  Archbishop  is  specially  deputed 
to  offer  up  to  the  throne  of  peace  and  mercy  the  ^vern- 
ment^s  thanks  for  the  result  of  the  greatest  of  the  battles; 
but  the  christian  men  of  the  country  drop  from  their  pens 
every  species  of  pious  ejaculation  for  the  success  of  a  war 
which  IS  to  destroy  "  the  scum  of  Asia,**  and  which  was 
specially  brought  about  bv  Providence  to  sweep  off  from 
the  eartn  the  worshippexs  of  Moloch.  The  batUe  so  lauded 
is  reported  thus : 

"  This  battle  had  begun  at  six,  and  was  over  at  eleven  o'clock : 
th^  hand  to  hand  combat  commenced  at  nine  and  lasted  scarcely  two 
hours.  The  river  was  full  of  sinking  men.  For  two  hours,  volley 
afler  volley  was  poured  in  upon  the  human  mass — the  stream  being 
literally  red  with  blood,  and  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
At  last,  the  ammunition  becoming  exhausted,  the  infantry  fell  to  the 
rear,  the  horse  artillery  plying  grape,  till  not  a  man  was  visible  with- 
in range.    No  compassion  was  felt  nor  mercy  was  shown  T' 

Now  what,  was  the  war,  and  what  the  country,  and  who 
the  people  by  and  against  whom  this  terrible  and  revenge- 
ful triumph  was  gained  ?  The  people  who  waged  the  war 
were  the  English  nation — a  people  proud  of  their  moral 
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and  religions  establishments^  boastful  of  their  progress  in 
civilization,  reproachful  of  a  deviation  in  other  nations 
from  the  christian  charities  inculcated  by  religion  ;  the  peo- 
ple of  Bible  missions,  of  abolition  of  slavery,  of  pace  so- 
cieties, and  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  of  love  of 
enemies.  The  people  thus  slaughtered  were  a  race  inhab»* 
ting  a  country  and  pursuing  modes  of  life  not  at  ail  inter- 
(ering  with  or  threatening  the  arts  or  institutions  of  Eng- 
land ;  who  were  living  on  the  soil  of  their  ancestors,  but 
upon  whom,  step  by  step,  had  been  forcibly  intruded  the 
commerce  of  foreigners,  and  all  the  licentiousness  of  their 
civilization  ;  foreigners,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  a  peace- 
ful trade,  had  established  warlike  institution^ ;  who,  under 
the  pretence  of  enlightening  ignorance  and  promoting  refine- 
ment, of  diffusing  letters  and  of  extending  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, have  corrupted  the  simplicity  and  destroyed  the  in- 
nocence of  savage  life ;  invited  to  enterprises  in  which 
cupidity  is  the  ruling  passion,  encouraged  those  intestine 
divisions  which  most  effectually  destroy  native  influence 
and  abrogate  native  institutions,  and  thus  proposed  the 
highest  rewards  to  the  treachery  and  falsehood  of  the  bar- 
berian,  without  introducing  the  countervailing  virtues  of 
civilized  life.  As  for  the  war,  what  has  it  been  but  the  aid 
of  the  power  of  the  government  to  protect  and  extend  and 
revengefully  vindicate  establishnients  begun  in  detestable 
covetousness  and  carried  on  in  iniquitous  usurpation  ?  A 
war  sustaining  the  rapacity  and  perfidy  of  that  policy,  be- 
hind which,  amidst  the  blushes  of  England,  the  notorious 
oppressions  of  Warren  Hastings  were  screened  from  punish- 
ment. A  war  which  feeds  the  insatiate  commerce  of  Eng- 
land from  the  bleeding  bosom  of  India,  already  drained,  in 
peace,  of  every  healthful  resource,  'o  nourish  a  stranger 
ofiSipring. 

But  let  us,  from  this  scene,  turn  to  that  presented  in  China, 
where  the  English  government,  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  opium  trade,  committed  atrocities  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  any  nation. 

The  true  and  rational  account  of  that  difficulty  is  this : 
the  importation  of  opium  into  China  by  the  English  nation 
had  become  so  profitable  as  to  induce  a  very  large  contra- 
band traffic.  The  authorities  of  China  bad  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  the  effects  were  productive  of  great  moral  and 
combercial  wrongs  to  the  nation.  The  use  of  it  was  be 
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coming  common,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  degrade  and  de- 
stroy her  population,  and  by  thus  producing  an  extraordi- 
nary demand,  drained  the  country  of  specie  and  turned  the 
balance  of  trade  against  her.  An  edict  was  therefore  passed, 
under  which  20,283  chests  of  opium,  estimated  of  the  value 
#f  £2,500,000,  were  seized.  This  latter  proceeding,  dis- 
tinguished, as  is  stated,  by  much  arrogance  and  oppression, 
may  be  admitted  to  have  been  wrong,  without  affording  any 
apology  for  the  retaliatory  steps  which  followed.  Now,  tf 
America  or  France  had  been  the  offending  party,  what  line 
of  policy  would  have  been  pursued?  The  answer  is  plain. 
Negotiation  would  have  been  instituted,  ambassadors  ap- 
pointed, and  every  peaceful  measure  of  remonstrance  resort- 
ed to,  before  a  recourse  to  arms.  But  in  the  case  of  China, 
the  very  first  step  is  war  and  revenge.  The  mind  of  the 
nation  is  set  at  work  to  invent  some  agency  of  warfare 
which  shall  most  effectually  prostrate  the  Chinese  nation 
and  most  powerfully  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  English 
name.  Before  China  can  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
the  step,  or  her  people  are  apprised  of  the  existence  or 
cause  of  war,  armed  vessels  appear  upon  her  waters,  dis- 
play their  terrific  engines,  and  spread  devastation  and  death 
around.  The  conduct  of  one  of  these,  the  Nemesis,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hall,  has  been  portrayed  by  a  late  work 
of  Bernard,  and  in  such  graphic  style,  according  to  the  criti- 
cism of  Chambers  upon  it,  as  to  leave  nothing  for  assertion 
on  our  part.  Its  title  is :  "  The  Nemesis  in  China,  com- 
prising a  History  of  the  late  War  in  that  Country,  from 
Notes  of  Captain  Hallj  and  the  Observations  of  TV.  D. 
Bernard.    London :  Colburn.    Chambers'  Journal. 

**  When  the  conflict  fairly  commenced,  the  iron  steamer  Nemeeis, 
with  her  redoubted  Captain  Hall,  daehed  into  the  thickest  of  it  She 
was  called,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  the  vengeful  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Necessitas,  whose  ire  was  chiefly  provoked  by  the  proud 
and  boastful.  And  well  did  she  vindicate  her  claim  to  the  name ! 
After  astonishing  the  upper  fortof  Chuenpee  with  her  shells — which 
appeared  to  the  unhappy  Chinese  as  very  fit  missiles  to  come  from 
such  a  quarter, — she  ran  close  up  to  the  sea  battery,  and  poured 
through  the  embrasures  destructive  rounds  of  grape  as  she  passed, 
and  then  looked  round  for  some  mode  of  service  not  accessible  to 
ships  of  ordinary  moulds.  The  enemy's  fleet  was  anchored  in  cod- 
ceeument  within  the  entrance  of  a  little  river,  where  the  shallowness 
of  the  water  (little  more  than  five  feet)  seemed  to  secure  them  from 
our  vessels ;  but  no  seoner  did  the  Nemesis  get  an  inkling  of  their 
hiding-place  than  she  sprang  towards  it,  and  with  such 
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haste  that  ehe  strack  upon  a  reef  of  rocks  as  she  passed.  But  this 
was  nothing  to  her,  since  she  managed  to  get  over  in  any  way,  and 
coming  bounce  upon  the  junks,  she  sent  a  rocket  into  one  of  the 
largest  of  them,  which  blew  her  up,  says  our  author,  '  with  a  terrific 
explosion,  launching  into  eternity  every  soul  on  board,  and  pouring 
forth  its  blaze  like  a  mighty  rush  of  nre  from  a  volcano.  The  in- 
stantaneous  destruction  of  the  huge  body  seemed  appalling  to  both 
sides  engaged.  The  smoke  and  flame  and  thunder  of  the  explosion, 
with  the  fragments  falling  around,  and  even  portions  of  dissevered 
bodies  scattering  as  they  fell,  were  enough  to  strike  with  awe,  if  not 
with  fear,  the  stoutest  heart  that  looked  upon  it.'  A  momentary  pause 
ensued,  and  no  wonder;  but  this  did  not  last  long.  The  junks  made 
off  as  fast  as  they  could,  some  of  them  bumping  ashore,  some  vanish- 
ing in  creeks ;  but  all  pursued  by  the  demon  snip,  clawing  them  out 
with  her  grappling-irons  and  setting  fire  to  them,  while  their  shotted 
guns,  as  they  Dumed,  went  o^  and  added  to  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene.  She  then  hastened  up  the  river  for  three  miles  in  successful 
pursuit  of  additional  prey ;  the  inhabitants  scouring  ofi  in  all  direc- 
tions, till  they  gained  the  summits  of  the  neighboring  hills,  whence 
they  looked  down  in  terror  upon  the  progress  of  Ms  destructive 
engine.  Some  notion  of  the  astonishment  of  the  junks  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  fact  that  they  were  provided  with  nets  to  catch  our 
small  boats,  the  only  visitors  they  expected  in  such  a  place. 

^But  the  voyage  of  the  Nemesis  up  the  back  passage  from  Macao 
towards  Canton,  by  what  is  called  the  Broadway,  is  the  most  remark- 
able as  well  as  the  most  useful  of  her  exploits.  The  Broadway, 
though  sometimes  mentioned  as  a  distinct  stream,  appears  in  reality 
to  be  merely  a  narrow,  tortuous  and  shallow  channel  of  the  Canton 
river.  In  addition  to  its  natural  protections  from  every  thing  but 
small  crafl  it  was  strongly  fortified  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
the  idea  of^  forcing  such  a  channel,  in  the  heart  of  a  hostile  country, 
by  means  of  a  single  steamer  and  two  ship's  boats,  was  one  of  the 
most  daring  that  can  be  conceived.  But  on  went  the  Nemesis,  '  no- 
thing daunted  by  mud,  sand,  or  water  or  even  by  the  shallowness  of 
the  river,'  till  she  reached  a  fbrt,  which  she  captured  and  burned. 
Another  fort,  and  likewise  a  military  depdt  higher  op,  met  the  same 
fate.  *  They  had  ascended  a  very  little  way  further  up  the  river, 
when,  to  the  joy  of  every  one,  they  espied  nine  war-junks  under 
weigh,  a  considerable  distance  ahead,  and  chase  was  given  at  full 
speed,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  of  the  navigation.  The  interest  and 
excitement  momentarily  increased,  as  every  mile  they  advanced 
served  to  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  were  better 
prepared  for  defense  than  had  been  at  all  expected.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  a  passage  never  before  explored  by  for- 
eigners should  have  been  found  in  a  state  of  preparation  against 
attack,  by  forts  of  old  standing  and  solid  construction,  as  well  as  by 
works  of*^  recent  and  temporary  formation.' 

^  On  went  the  Nemesis  till  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  runa- 
way junks  at  a  stand  still,  determined  to  dispute  the  passage.  It  is 
true,  they  were  protected  by  a  considerable  fort  on  the  one  side,  a 
field-work  on  the  other,  and  a  fence  of  stakes  across  the  river  in  the 
middle ;  but  this  was  nothing  to  the  demon  ship.    The  stakes  were 
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quickly  passed,  the  batteries  destroyed,  and  seven  of  the  juaks  set 
on  fire  and  blown  up.  It  was  necessary  to  pursue  the  remaining 
two,  and  in  process  -of  time  the  invaders  found  themselves  quietly 
passing  through  a  large  and  populous  town.  ^  The  people  crowded 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river ;  the  house-tops  and  the  surrounding 
hills  were  covered  with  curious  gazers,  wondering  what  strange 
event  would  happen  next  Hundreds  of  trading-iunks  and  boats  of 
various  kinds,  most  of  them  the  sole  home  of  their  owners,  were 
crowded  together  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  throughout  the  town, 
and  even  above  and  below  it.  The  river  was  narrow,  and  so  densely 
were  the  boats  packed  that  the  onlv  passage  le(\  was  directly  in  the 
centre  of  the  stream,  where,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  a  ciear  way 
had  been  lef\,  only  just  broad  enough  to  allow  the  steamer  to  pass, 
and  requiring  some  dexterity  to  avoid  running  foul  of  the  junka  on 
either  side.' 

"  On  went  the  Nemesis,  and  by  and  by  one  of  the  fugitive  junks 
was  ovei taken  and  burned,  and  a  masked  battery  stormed  ana  de- 
stroyed. She  had  been  at  work  ever  since  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  now  getting  dark  and  the  river  becoming  more  and 
more  shallow ;  she  therefore  anchored  for  the  night — in  a  stream  so 
narrow  that  it  was  impossible  to  turn  her  head  round, — with  devas- 
tation behind,  unknown  enemies  before  and  surrounded  by  a  mighty 
population,  into  whose  bosom  she  had  carried  insult  and  death.  The 
next  day  *  she  had  seldom  more  than  six  feet  water,  and  in  many 
places  onlv  five,  so  that  she  was  frequentlv  forced  through  the  mud 
Itself.'  There  was  not  room  to  turn  her  fairly  round,  and  the  only 
mode  in  which  she  could  be  managed  was  by  sometimes  drawing 
her  bows  as  far  as  possible  mto  the  river's  bank,  sometimes  her  stern, 
while  at  other  times  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  she  was  proceeding 
over  a  flooded  paddy-field  or  in  the  channel  of  a  water-course.  This 
gave  occasion  to  a  facetious  remark  in  which  sailors  sometimes  de- 
Rght,  that  this  *  would  be  a  new  way  of  going  over-land  to  England.' 
New  forts,  new  fighting,  new  burning,  and,  worst  of  all,  new  stakes, 
with  sunken  junks  between  their  lines.  These  were  surmounted 
with  difficulty,  and  it  '  was  only  accomplished  after  four  hours'  bard 
work,  in  which,  oddly  enough,  the  Chinese  peasantry  bore  ao  active 
part,  voluntarily  coming  forward  to  assist,  and  even  venturing  to 
come  on  board  the  steamer  itself  In  the  course  of  this  day  a  laree 
mandarin  station  was  destroyed,  and  she  came  to  anchor  for  the 
night  The  next  morning  she  arrived  at  another  large  town,  where 
she  set  fire  to  the  custom-house,  and  blew  up  the  object  of  her  pur- 
suit— the  remaining  junk.  Beyond  this  the  river  became  still  more 
narrow  and  shallow,  and  the  Nemesis,  at  length  turning  into  a  late- 
ral passa^,  threade^d  her  way  to  the  main  Canton  river,  where  she 
emerged  just  below  the  second  bar. 

"  Her  intromissions  with  the  fire-raAs  of  the  Chinese,  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  were  quite  in  her  own  way.  These  rafis  were  com- 
posed of  boats  filled  with  all  kinds  of  combustible  materials,  and 
connected  by  long  chains,  so  that,  in  drilling  down  the  river,  they 
might  hang  across  the  bows  of  our  ships.  The  business  o^  the 
Nemesis  was  to  tow  these  away,  or  otherwise  frustrate  their  inten- 
tions ;  and  it  was  a  grand  spectacle,  in  the  sullen  darkness  of  the 
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night  to  866  these  floatiDg  niaMet  of  fire  drifliof  about  the  river, 
and  Bhowing,  by  their  own  reflected  light,  the  panic  stricken  parties 
of  Chinese  who  had  charge  of  them  trying  to  escape  towards  the 
shore,  which  few  of  them  were  destined  to  reach.  Some  threw  them- 
selves ovel'board,  were  carried  down  the  stream,  and  their  straggles 
were  soon  ended ;  others  were  shot  at  random  oy  our  musketry  the 
moment  they  were  discovered  by  our  men,  betrayed  by  the  light  of 
the  fires  they  had  themselves  kindled.'  Another  extraordinary  tow- 
ing service  was  performed  when  she  moved  into  Canton  with  the 
whole  of  our  troops  at  her  tail.  *  The  enormous  flotilla  of  boats, 
including,  of  course,  those  belonging  to  the  men-of-war,  necessarily 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  steamer  very  much,  particularly  in  the 
more  intricate  parts  of  the  river.  As  she  advanced,  numerous  boats 
from  our  ships  were  picked  up,  until  their  number  couTd  not  have 
been  less  than  from  seventy  to  eightv,  hanging  behind  each  other 
and  following  in  the  wake  of  the  long  low  steamer.' " 

"  In  some  of  the  junks,"  says  the  author  of  the  Nemesis 
in  China,  "which  were  not  yet  quite  abandoned  by  theip 
crew,  the  poor  Chinamen,  as  the  English  sailors  boarded 
them  on  one  side,  rushed  wildly  over  on  the  other,  or  let 
themselves  down  by  the  stern  chains,  clinging  to  the  ship's 
rudder.  Others,  as  the  fire  gained  upon  their  junk,  retreated 
before  it,  and  continued  hanging  to  the  yet  untouched  por- 
tions, until,  the  flames  advancing  upon  them  rapidly,  they 
were  obliged  to  throw  water  over /Aetr  awn  bodies  to  enable 
them  to  bear  the  intense  heat,  still  desperately  clinging  to 
their  fate,  more  from  fear  of  ill-treatment  if  they  should  be 
taken  prisoners  than  from  any  rational  hope  of  being  saved. 
In  many  instances  they  would  not  be  saved,  in  others  they 
could  not,  and  were  destroyed  as  their  junk  blew  up."  Bad 
powder,  bad  gunnery,  and  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  fortification,  in  other  cases  completely  neutralized  all 
apparent  advantages. 

"  The  Chinese  not  accepting  quarter,  though  attempting 
to  escape,  were  cut  up  by  the  Ire  of  our  advancing  troops : 
others,  in  the  faint  hope  of  escaping  what  to  them  appearea 
certain  death  at  the  hands  of  their  victors,  precipitated  them- 
selves recklessly  from  the  top  of  the  battlements ;  numbers 
were  now  swimming  in  the  river,  and  not  a  few  vainly  /ry- 
ing  to  swim,  and  sinking  in  that  last  effort ;  some  few,  per- 
haps a  hundred,  surrendered  themselves  to  our  troops,  and 
were  soon  afterwards  released.  Many  of  the  poor  fellows 
were  unavoidably  shot  by  our  troops,  who  were  not  only 
warmed  with  the  previous  fighting,  but  exasperated  because 
the  Chinese  had  fired  their  matchlocks  at  them  first,  and 
19* 
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then  thrown  them  away  as  if  to  ask  for  quarter ;  under 
these  circumstances  it  could  not  be  wondered  at  what  they 
suffercMl.  Some  oi  them,  again,  barricaded  themselves  with- 
in the  houses  of  the  fort — a  last  and  desperate  effort ;  and 
as  several  of  our  soldiers  were  wounded  by  their  spears, 
death  and  destruction  were  the  consequence."  On  the  same 
occasion^  (at  Chuenpee,)  we  are  told  by  Ouchterlony  that 
"about  u)ur  hundred  dead  and  dying  lay  in  and  about  the 
fort  when  the  firing  ceased.  In  one  particular  spot,  where 
the  rock  rose  with  a  steep  slope  behina  some  military  build- 
ings, the  corpses  of  the  slain  were  found  literally  three  and 
four  deep — the  Chinese  having  been  shot  while  trying  to 
escape  up  the  hill,  and  having  rolled  over  until  this  ghastly 
pile  was  formed."  The  loss  of  the  British  amounted  to 
thirty  eight  men  wounded — many  of  them  by  the  acciden- 
tal explosion  of  a  field  magazine  after  the  struggle. 

At  the  capture  of  the  famous  Bogue  forts,  the  British  had 
five  men  slightly  wounded,  and  the  Chinese  five  hundred 
killed  and  wounded  !  The  British  force  under  arms  before 
Canton  amounted  to  2,200  men;  while  in  the  city,  defended 
by  its  hitherto  inviolate  ramparts,  were,  at  the  least  calcula- 
tion, 20,000  Chinese.  Of  the  former,  the  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing:,  during  the  whole  series  of  opera- 
tions, fell  short  of  130  men ;  while  some  accounts — though 
supposed  by  Ouchlerlony  to  be  exaggerated — state  that  of 
the  Chinese  at  6,000 !  In  the  expedition  of  the  Nemesis 
up  the  Broadway,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  number  of 
the  enemy  killed;  but  the  following  is  the  other  result: 
"  The  whole  loss  on  our  side,  during  this  adventurous  trip 
was  only  three  men  wounded.  Altogether,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  guns  were  destroyed,  together  with  nine  war- 
junks,  and  several  armed  mandarin  boats,  six  batteries  and 
three  government  chop-houses  or  military  stations,  together 
with  barracks  and  magazines,  were  also  taken  and  set  on 
fire."  At  a  fort  near  the  Brunswick  Rock,  below  Whampoa, 
the  Chinese  lost  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded ;  the 
British  eight  wounded  and  one  killed. 

The  butchery  at  Chinhae  furnishes  a  specimen  of  meau- 
ingless  ferocity,  which  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  war.  The  city  was  taken  by  escalade,  without  re- 
sistance, and  the  only  legitimate  object,  therefore,  was  to 
disperse  the  Chinese  troops  that  were  posted  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   These  fled  before  a  column  of  the  British,  and 
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made  for  a  bridge  of  boats,  with  the  yiew  of  escapinf  over 
the  river ;  but  in  doing  so  came  upon  another  column.  ^  It 
is  not  difficult,"  says  Ouchterlony,  **  to  conceive  the  scene 
which  ensued.  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  crushed  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  fire  of  a  complete  semicircle  of  mus- 
ketry, the  hapless  Chinese  mshed  by  hundreds  into  the 
water,  and  while  some  attempted  to  escape  the  tempest  of 
death  which  roared  around  them,  by  consigning  themselves 
to  the  stream  and  floating  out  beyond  the  range  of  fire, 
others  appeared  to  drown  themselves  in  despair.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  the  general  and  his  officers  to  stop  the 
butchery,  but  the  bugles  had  to  sound  the  '  cease  firing' 
long  and  often  before  the  fury  of  our  men  could  be  restrained. 
The  65th  regiment  and  Madras  rifles  having  observed  that 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  were  escaping  from  the  scene  of 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  along  the  opposite  bank'  of  the 
river,  from  the  citadel  and  batteries  which  the  naval  brigade 
had  stormed,  separated  themselves,  and  pushing  across  the 
bridge  of  boats  severed  the  retreating  column  in  two,  and 
before  the  Chinese  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war  a  great  number  ot  them  were 
shot  down  or  driven  into  the  water  and  drowned.'' 

''  In  the  attempt  of  the  Chinese  to  recapture  Ningpo,  they 
lost  from  flve  to  six  hundred  men,  while,  on  our  side,  only 
a  few  were  wounded  and  not  a  single  man  killed."  Yet 
the  English  were  so  much  '*  exasperated"  that  they  pursued 
the  enemy  for  seven  or  eight  miles — not  to  take  prisoners 
but  to  slay !  At  Tseke,  the  English  had  three  men  killed 
and  eighteen  wounded ;  the  Chinese,  in  killed,  drowned 
and  wounded,  nearly  a  thousand  !  At  Chapoo,  the  English 
had  ten  killed  and  fifty  wounded  ;  while,  "of  the  eneniy," 
says  Ouchterlony,  ^'  the  number  left  dead  or  to  die  on  the 
field  could  not  have  been  less  than  five  to  six  hundred,  and 
many  more  perished  after  the  close  of  the  action  by  suicide 
or  from  the  efiects  of  their  undressed  wounds."  We  could 
carry  these  instances  much  further.  At  the  attack  on  the 
town  of  Chapoo,  the  Tartar  garrison,  in  order  to  give  them- 
selves a  chance  of  preserving  the  sanctity  of  their  homes, 
came  out  to  meet  the  assailants,  and  posted  themselves  upon 
the  heights  in  the  neighborhood.  From  this  position  tney 
were  scattered  like  chaff— too  easily  to  admit  of  much 
slaughter;  but  the  fugitives  were  "fortunately"  met  in  the 
hollow  by  another  division  of  the  British  troops,  and  thinned 
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to  some  purpose.  A  party  of  them,  however,  amonntiDg  to 
three  or  four  hundred,  could  not  be  said  to  fly.  When  all 
was  lost  on  the  heights  they  marched  towards  the  town  in 
good  order,  and  when  they  saw  their  retreat  cut  off,  took 
refu^  in  a  building  which  had  only  a  single  entrance,  con- 
ducting, as  usual,  to  the  square  court  rounoTwbich  the  apart- 
ments of  Chinese  houses  are  ranged.  A  screen  of  masonry 
in  the  interior,  before  the  entrance,  prevented  a  view  of  the 
court  from  the  outside,  and  here,  therefore,  the  Tartars 
awaited,  silent  and  unseen,  the  attack  of  their  enemies. 

The  English  entered  the  building  with  their  customary 
gallantry,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  ambushed  Tartars  with 
some  loss  of  blood  and  the  death  of  an  officer.  They  with- 
drew to  the  outside,  and  threw  rockets  over  the  walls  into 
the  court ;  but  these  were  received  with  cheers  of  defiance. 
A  field-piece  was  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  house,  and 
at  lengtn  a  fifty  pound  bag  of  powder  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wall,  opened  a  ^ide  breach  by  its  explosion.  The 
assaulting  party,  however,  were  driven  back  with  loss  by 
the  courageous  Tartars,  who  had  now,  under  such  accumu- 
lated horrors,  sustained  a  siege  of  three  hours.  But  by  de- 
grees they  lost  hope,  and  some  of  them  took  advantage  of 
the  retreat  of  the  storming  partjr  to  endeavor  to  escape. 
These  were  shot  down  like  wild  beasts.  We  give  the  con- 
clusion in  the  words  of  Ouchterlonjr: 

"  It  was  now  resolved  to  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  a  second 
breach  having  been  blown  in  the  opposite  side,  somei  wood  was  col- 
lected and  a  nre  kindled,  which  soon  spread  to  the  roof,  composed  of 
dry,  light  pine  ratters  and  beamS|  and  in  a  short  time  the  bouse  was 
reduced  to  ruins.  Some  fi(\een  or  sixteen  of  the  enemy,  who  became 
exposed  by  the  throwing  down  of  the  outer  wall,  were  destroyed  by 
a  volley  from  without,  and  on  our  troops  being  at  length  suffered  to 
enter  within  the  smoking  and  shattered  walls,  they  found  that  all 
resistance  had  ceased.  But  few  of  the  Tartars  were  bayonetied 
after  the  joss  house  had  been  carried,  and  the  survivers,  most  of 
whom  were  found  crouching  on  the  ground  with  their  arms  folded 
and  their  matchlocks  and  swords  laid  aside,  in  evident  expectation 
of  a  violent  death,  and  with  a  manifest  resolution  to  meet  it  as  be- 
came men,  were  taken  out  and  shortly  af\er  set  at  liberty.  Of  the 
whole  body,  however,  who  had  originally  taken  post  in  the  fatal  ioss- 
house,  only  sixty  were  made  prisoners,  many  or  them  wounded,  all 
the  rest  having  been  shot,  bavonetted,  or  burned  in  the  fire  which 
consumed  the  building.  The  last  must  have  been  the  fate  of  many 
of  the  wounded,  whose  forms,  writhing  in  tlie  agonies  of  so  frightful 
a  death,  were  seen  by  the  troops  outside,  who  were  unable  to  afibrd 
them  succor." 
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With  these  quotations  we  are  content,  and  we  leave  all 
the  illiberal  statements  of  the  English  press,  with  respect 
to  our  cruelty  in  the  Mexican  war,  in  contrast  with  these 
records  of  the  successes  of  that  nation  in  India  and  China. 
We  cannot  suffer  in  the  comparison;  for  certainly,  in  regard 
to  the  latter,  nothing  can  exceed  the  details  of  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  unnecessary  destruction  of  property 
displayed  in  history. 

It  is  with  no  pleasure  that  we  institute  such  comparisons. 
We  wish  that  between  ourselves  and  that  country  from 
whose  institutions  and  men  we  derive  so  much  of  our  own 
population  and  our  own  establishments^  there  were  no  con- 
trasts, no  rivalry,  except  those  furnished  by  emulation  in 
the  cause  of  virtue,  ana  produced  by  the  arts  of  peace.  The 
origin  of  both  people  is  the  same,  their  triumphs  ought  to 
be  alike :  for  certainly  both  nations  have  done  enough  to 
produce  admiration  for  each  other ;  both  possess  enough  of 
the  material  of  public  and  private  virtue  to  engage  in  nobler 
enterprises  without  envy. 
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Art.  VII.— critical  NOTICES. 

I,— Peace  xoith  Mexico,    By  Albert  Gallatin.     New- York:  Bart- 
Jett  &  Welford.    1847. 

This  pamphlet,  within  the  very  moderate  limits  of  thirty-four  paged, 
presents  a  very  close  and  complete  analysis  of  all  the  stages  of  the 
Mexican  question,  and  with  a  vigor  of  ligic  and  terseness  of  language 
that  seem  wonderful  in  a  man  of  such  extreme  age.  It  was  published 
about  the  first  of  December,  and  seems  intended  to  act  upon  the  then 
approaching  session  of  Congress  and  to  give  the  whole  weight  of  the 
author's  great  authority  to  the  cause  of  peace.  If  it  shall  fall  short  of 
its  object  and  prove  rather  a  document  to  be  disavowed,  than  an  authority 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  action  of  any  considerable  body  of  men* 
the  result  will  probably  be  due  to  the  extreme  positions  the  author 
has  taken  and  to  an  apparent  disposition  through  the  whole  argu- 
ment to  state  the  case  as  favorably  to  Mexico  and  as  injuriously  to 
the  United  States  as  the  extremest  consequences  of  the  reasoning 
would  allow.  Sueh  a  tone  is  deeply  to  be  reg.  "ttted  for  the  author's 
sake,  and  still  more  for  that  of  the  country.  To  the  .  itter,  it  is  a  serious 
loss,  when  one  so  long  and  so  eminently  diistinguisbed  among  her  lead- 
ers, 60  venerable  for  age  and  for  all  private  and  public  virtues,  by  any 
means  loses  his  hold  upon  her  confidence  and  ceases  to  be  welcomed 
among  her  advisers. 

Mr.  Gallatin  is  now  eighty-seven  years  old  and  though  not  a  native  of 
the  United  States,  his  residence  dates  back  to  the  period  of  the  establish- 
ment of  our  independence,  and  his  career  is  identified  with  the  early 
history  of  our  government,  and  places  him  high  in  the  list  of  the  great 
men  who  gave  it  character  and  stability.  Eminent  as  a  debater,  a  legis- 
lator, a  financier  and  a  diplomatist,  his  commanding  abilities  were  set 
off  by  a  character -stamped  with  energy,  consistency  and  integrity.  It 
is  long  since  he  retired  from  all  direct  connection  with  public  ai&irs, 
and  he  has  not  that  we  know  of,  as  a  private  citizen,  identified  himself 
with  any  political  party,  or  given  us  any  right  to  suppose  that  he  is 
moved  by  the  zeal  of  faction  to  make  an  occasional  expression  of  opin- 
ion in  the  crisis  of  great  questions.  Every  thing  in  his  past  history,  as 
well  as  his  present  neutral  position,  conspires  to  give  to  these  expres- 
sions of  opinion  something  of  oracular  dignity,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
slight  enough  concession,  to  hear  him  with  kindly  respect  and  weigh 
carefully  and  candidly  the  merit  of  his  advice. 

Mr.  Gallatin  opens  his  argument  with  a  review  of  the  question  of 
indemnities,  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  rup- 
ture of  diplomatic  relations,  the  futile  attempt  to  renew  them,  the  origin 
of  hostilities  and  the  question  of  title  to  the  district  of  country  lying 
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between  the  Naeces  and  del  Norte  rivers.  He  then  recapitulates  his 
argument,  and  devotes  his  concluding  chapters  to  the  duties  of  the 
American  people  and  the  proper  terms  of  peace  with  Mexico.  We 
shall  try  to  sum  up,  in  few  words,  the  points  of  his  argument. 

He  maintains  that  our  claims  for  indemnity  for  injuries  done  to 
American  citizens  by  Mexico,  however  just,  were  no  sufficient  cause 
<^  war,  and,  at  any  rate,  were  not  the  real  cause  of  the  war, — that  they 
were  in  a  train  of  adjustment  and  part  of  them  in  process  of  liquidation, 
when  an  act  of  aggression  on  our  part  put  an  end  to  it ; — that  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was,  by  the  law  of  nations,  equivalent  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Mexico,  and  that  it  was  no  just  ground  of  oflence 
that  the  latter  broke  off  amicable  intercourse  with  us  on  that  account ; 
that  subsequently,  Mexico  having  agreed  to  receive  a  Commissioner, 
empowered  to  settle  the  Texas  question,  did  not  thereby  bind  herself 
to  receive  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  authorized  to  represent  our  go- 
vernment on  all  questions  pending  between  the  two  countries,  and  con- 
sequently, her  refusal  to  receive  such  a  Minister  was  no  breach  of 
faith  and  no  indignity  to  the  United  States  ; — that  the  appointment  of 
such  a  Minister  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  nations,  which  have 
always  carried  on  negotiations  for  peace  by  Commissioners  appointed 
for  that  sole  purpose; — that,  both  in  the  treaty  of  annexation,  and  in  the 
joint  resolution  which  admitted  Texas  into  the  Union,  it  was  expressly 
allowed  that  the  boundary  of  Texas  was  not  fixed,  and  that  when  Gen. 
Taylor  marched  from  Corpus  Christi  and  took  military  possession  of 
the  disputed  territory,  he  commitied  a  flagrant  act  of  hostility,  justify- 
ing the  attempt  of  Mexico  to  drive  him  out  by  arms ; — that  the  title  of 
the  United  States  was  wholly  derived  from  Texas,  and  the  latter  had 
DO  shadow  of  right  to  any  territory  of  which  she  was  not  in  possession 
and  over  which  she  had  not  exercised  continuous  jurisdiction ; — ^that 
Texas  never  had  been  in  possession  of  any  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and  that  the  mere  fact  that  she  had  declared  that 
river  to  be  her  boundary  and  had  laid  out  a  county,  in  words,  extending 
to  its  banks,  was  of  no  more  account  than  if  she  had  declared  herself 
the  owner  of  all  Mexico,  and  laid  out  counties  to  the  Pacific  ocean ; — 
that  consequently,  Gren.  Taylor's  march  from  Corpus  Christi  was  an 
invasion  of  Mexican  soil,  and  was  the  commencement  of  an  aggressive 
and  unjust  war,  from  which  we  are  bound  in  honesty  to  retire  as  soon 
as  possible. 

We  have  in  no  case  quoted  Mr.  Gallatin's  language,  but  his  positions 
are  believed  to  be  here  fairly  set  forth.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  every 
decisive  stage  of  this  difficulty  he  justifies  Mexico  and  condemns 
the  United  States.  Not  that  he  wholly  approves  of  the  conduct  of  the 
former.  He  thinks  she  should  have  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  Texas  unconditionally,  and  should  have  permitted  negotiations  for 
the  settlement  of  the  dispute  with  the  United  States,— but  this  on 
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grounds  of  policy  only.  He  does  not  admit  that  she  has  in  any  case 
acted  contrary  to  justice  or  the  laws  of  nations,  while  he  stigmatizes 
and  condemns  nearly  every  act  in  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
towards  her.  The  reader  will  understand  what  we  meant  in  saying 
that  the  positions  taken  by  the  author  would  probably  destroy  the  whole 
force  of  his  argument  But  if  he  is  right?  Well,  let  us  make  some- 
thing like  a  parallel  statement  for  the  other  side.  It  is  certainly  worth 
something. 

It  is  alleged,  in  regard  to  the  indemnities,  that  though  a  convention 
was  made  for  their  settlement,  there  was  but  the  faintest  probability  of 
its  stipulations  being  fulfilled; — that  the  arrears  of  interest  and  the 
first  of  the  twenty  instalments  of  the  principal,  were  met  by  means  of 
a  forced  loan,  so  exasperating  in  its  character  as  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  roost  active  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  President  Santa  Anna, 
which  soon  followed ; — that  the  second  and  third  instalments  were 
paid  by  drafts  which  were  dishonored  on  presentation  and  which  the 
Mexican  government  well  knew  were  worthless,  whereby  the  United 
States  became  compelled  to  satisfy  the  claimants  to  that  amount  out  of 
the  treasury ; — that  Mexico  was  in  name  only  and  not  in  fact  at  war 
with  Texas,  and  that  this  state  of  nominal  hostility  had  been,  through- 
out  the  administration  of  President  Tyler,  treated  as  a  mere  sham, 
which  other  nations  had  a  right  to  disregard  without  giving  any  just 
cause  of  offence  to  Mexico ; — ^that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  noto- 
riously  no  real  injury  to  Mexico  and  the  ample  disavowals  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  of  any  unfriendly  feelings  or  designs,  ought  to 
have  stripped  it  of  all  appearance  of  ofience ; — ^that  in  regard  to  the  at- 
tempt at  negotiation,  the  proposition  of  the  United  States  was  to  send 
a  Minister  clothed  with  full  powers  to  settle  aH  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  two  countries,  Ind  that,  in  assenting  to  this,  without  any 
direct  exception  to  its  terms,  even  though  the  language  used  in  the 
assent  varied  somewhat  from  that  of  the  proposition,  Mexico  did  give  to 
the  United  States  full  warrant  for  sending  such  Minister,  and  in  refu- 
sing to  receive  him,  on  the  ground  that  his  powers  as  a  negotiator  were 
too  large,  the  Mexican  government  gave  flagrant  proof  that  it  either 
could  not  or  would  not  redeem  its  pledge  ; — that  the  appointment  of  a 
Minister  instead  of  a  Commissioner  was  not,  as  Mr.  Gallatin  affirms, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  nations — in  the  very  instance  adduced  by 
him,  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  the  representative 
of  Great  Britain  being  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary — and  that  in  this  case 
there  was  a  manifest  necessity  for  settling  other  questions  in  connec- 
tion with  that  of  Texas  ; — that  the  violent  expulsion  of  President  Her- 
rera's  administration  oii'the  express  ground  that  they  had  taken  a  step 
towards  peaceful  negotiations  with  the  United  States  did  in  eflfect  put 
an  end  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Slidell ; — ^that  in  his  inaugural  speech, 
Gren.  Paredes  gave  an  official  pledge  of  hostility,  which  extinguished 
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all  hopes  of  peace ; — that  the  United  States,  in  view  of  these  plain 
manifestations,  were  not  only  justifiable  in  taking  a  position  favorable 
for  action,  but  bound  to  do  so, — and  that  the  nation  which  makes  war 
necessary,  and  not  that  which  strikes  the  first  blow,  is  the  aggressor. 

These  propositions,  we  believe,  are  all  defensible,  and  they  certainly 
go  far  to  take  the  force  from  Mr.  Gallatin's  argument,  The  ^ult  of  his 
whole  essay  is,  that  from  two  or  three  technical  points  he  proceeds  to 
the  most  momentous  moral  consequoncea.  Thus  he  considers  the 
annexation  of  Texas  as  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico, 
because  these  two  States  were  at  war  with  each  other.  He  should 
have  read  Mr.  Webster's  dispatches,  in  which  this  pretension  of  Mexico 
to  be  considered  at  war  with  Texas,  is  exposed  to  shame. 

Again,  he  finds  a  supposed  technical  flaw  in  Mr.  Slidell's  credentials, 
and  on  that  ground  takes  from  the  United  States  all  credit  for  attempt- 
ing  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  reception  of  a  Commis- 
sioner, as  well  as  a  Minister,  would  have  been  to  the  extent  of  the 
negotiation,  a  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations,  and  neither  with  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  the  Mexican  government  be  compelled  to  go 
farther  than  it  chose.  The  failure  to  agree  would,  on  either  side,  have 
terminated  the  mission,  and  the  settlement  of  the  difliculty  would  also, 
in  either  case,  have  called  for  a  Minister  resident  at  Mexica  It  was 
well  known  at  the  time  that  the  objections  to  Mr.  Slidell's  credentials 
were  a  sham  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  difiiculties. 

Finally,  considering  Gren.  Taylor's  march  from  Corpus  Christi  as  the 
taking  forcible  possession  of  a  territory  confessedly  claimed  by  both 
countries,  he  pronounces  it  an  act  of  flagrant  hostility,  fully  justifying 
an  immediate  resort  to  war  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  and  loads  the  United 
States  with  the  obloquy  of  ^unprovoked"  and  ''iniquitous  aggression." 
To  this  it  is  replied  that,  admitting  the  title  to  that  territory  to  have  been 
disputable,  Mexico  refused  to  negotiate  and  insultingly  sent  back  our 
messenger  of  peace.  How  can  a  disputable  point  be  settled  where  one 
of  the  parties  will  listen  to  no  propositions, — and  tohich  is  blameable  for 
consequences,  the  one  that  earnestly  seeks  peaceful  discussion  or  the 
one  that  resolutely  refuses  it?  "But,  Mexico  had  only  agreed  to 
receive  a  Commissioner,  not  a  Minister.'*  But,  again,  for  going  so 
far  as  this  towards  peaceful  adjustment.  President  Herrera'e  adminis- 
tration was  driven  from  power  by  a  revolution,  and  a  man  notoriously 
averse  to  all  accommodation  and  bent  on  war,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  government  The  government  of  the  United  States  may  have 
acted  in  advance  of  official  notifications,  but  never  wii  bout  assurance 
of  reasonable  facts.*    If  it  were  a  question  of  etiquette,  that  might 

•  It  might  be  thought  by  some  that  the  position  is  too  strongly  stated. 
Mr.  Clay,  indeed,  in  his  Lexington  s{)eech,  says  that  '<  while  Mr.  Slidell 
was  bending  his  way  to  Mexico  with  his  diplomatic  credentials,  Gen.  Tay- 
lor was  ordered  to  transport  his  cannon  and  plant  them  in  a  warlike  at&- 
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have  weight,  but  Mr.  Gallatin  raised  the  question  of  justice  and  moral 
right 

We  have  arrayed  above  the  series  of  events  that  every  one  knows 
constituted  the  substantial  causes  of  the  war.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
statesmen  that  they  are  prone  to  over-estimate  the  mere  forms  of  public 
law  and  so  seize  with  eagerness  and  magnify  into  absurd  importance 
matters  of  the  most  trivial  moment,  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  letter 
of  the  law  on  their  side.  The  world  is  not  deceived  by  these  devices, 
and  history  treats  with  supreme  contempt  the  question  of  who  struck 
the  first  blow  in  a  quarrel  that  had  been  ripening  between  nations, 
through  a  long  course  of  injuries  and  exasperation.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  founded  his  recommendation  of  war  on  the  fact  that 
the  Mexicans  had  invaded  our  territory  and  shed  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
cans upon  our  own  soil  Mr.  Gallatin  takes  issue  upon  this  point,  and 
makes  out  a  very  strong  case  against  the  title  of  the  United  States  to 
the  region  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande.  We  have  never  had  much 
faith  in  that  title,  and  feel  no  disposition  to  controvert  Mr.  Grallatia*s 
arguments.  But  whatever  he  or  the  President  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
that  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the  war,  and  the  question  of  peace 
scarcely  at  all  depends  upon  it 

The  character  of  the  Mexican  people  is  incompatible  with  a  govern- 
ment of  mere  laws.  Military  force  has  been  found  alone  adequate  to 
their  control.  The  vast  extent  of  the  country  has  made  it  necessary 
to  maintain  such  force  in  amount  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  legitimate 
resources  of  the  government  It  has  been,  therefore,  driven  to  the 
most  desperate  resorts,  to  forced  loans,  to  oppressive  imposts,  and  has 
contracted  an  inveterate  habit  of  public  robbery.  No  rights  of  proper^ 
or  of  person  could  be  considered  as  secured,  no  law  as  meaning  any 
thing  more  than  the  regulation  of  the  day,  which  the  convenience  of 
the  morrow  might  annul  without  the  formality  of  repeal.    Incessant 

tude  opposite  to  Matamoras."  This,  il  it  be  considered  more  than  a  mere 
flight  of  rhetoric,  is  a  case  of  u(fcif ou  cfor^fou,  or  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  bardljr  to  be  looked  for  from  so  experienced  and  observant  a  states- 
man. In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Slidell  arrived  in  the  city  of  Mexico  early  in 
December,  and  it  was  not  until  the  17th  of  January  following  that  the  order 
to  Gen.  Taylor  was  sent  from  Washington.  It  was  known  to  the  United 
States  government  officiaU^f  that  Mr.  Slidell  had  not  been  received  on  his 
arrival,  and  that  the  Mexican  government  was  not  disposed  to  receive  him. 
Still  more  was  known  on  perfectly  reliable  unofficial  evidence^-— that  a 
revolution  was  impending  on  the  very  pretext  that  President  Herrera's 
administration  was  willing  to  make  terms  with  the  United  States.  To 
anticipate  events  is  sometimes  held  for  superior  sagacity.  And  it  cannot 
be  said,  in  this  case,  that  the  anticipation  (so  far  as  the  rejection  of  the 
Minister  was  concerned)  in  any  degree  produced  the  events  themselves, 
for  the  revolution  of  Paredes  was  accomplished  before  the  movement  of 
Gen.  Taylor  was  known,  and  no  one  pretends  that  the  former  had  any 
dependence  on  or  connection  with  the  latter. 
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revolution  hovered  over  the  capital,  and  each  new  triumph  of  armed 
faction  brought  into  power  a  more  reckless  and  more  needy  crew  of 
plunderers.  Such  was  the  origin  of  that  long  list  of  grievances  which, 
after  infinite  dispute,  and  with  extreme  bad  grace,  Mexico  partially 
consented  to  redress.  From  the  same  source  of  military  rule,  disre- 
gard of  the  rights  of  persons  and  sections,  and  continual  revolutions, 
sprung  the  revolt  of  Texas.  The  Anglo-American's  love  of  constitu- 
tions, and  his  sturdy  devotion  to  a  fixed  and  peaceful  rule  of  law, 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  Mexican  people  with  an  extreme  disgust, 
that  finally  settled  down  into  a  perfect  hatred.  A  design  was  formed 
and  in  process  of  execution,  to  destroy  and  drive  out  the  whole  Ameri- 
can peculation  of  Texas,  while  that  State  was  still  a  peaceable  mem- 
ber  of  the  Mexican  confederacy.  Can  we  wondef  that  such  a  state  of 
feeling  led  to  war,  or  that  now  war  is  commenced,  it  seems  impossible 
to  array  before  the  Mexican  people  consequences  terrible  enough  to 
repress  the  movements  of  this  settled  hatred  ?  That  defeat  only  ex- 
asperates it,  and  subjugation,  smothering  its  blaze,  gives  it  a  more  con- 
centrated intensity  ?  That  the  continuance  of  the  war  will  ameliorate 
this  hatred,  we  have  no  hope.  Indeed,  blows  on  the  head  and  knife- 
points  between  the  ribs,  are  not  usually  or  naturally  a  cause  of  love  or 
a  motive  of  forgiveness. 

How,  then,  can  the  war  be  brought  to  an  end  1  This  is,  of  course, 
the  great  question  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  we  sympathize  most  cordially 
with  his  desire  for  peace.  The  President,  in  his  late  message  to  Con- 
gress, says : 

"  I  am  nersuaded  that  the  best  means  of  vindicating  the  national 
honor  ana  interest,  and  of  bringing  the  war  to  an  honorable  close, 
will  be  to  prosecute  it  with  increased  energy  and  power  in  the  vital 
parts  of  the  enemy's  country." 

In  accordance  with  this,  he  recommends  a  war  loan,  and  an  increase 
of  the  army  and  intimates  that  these  means  are  to  be  used  to  hunt  out  the 
enemy  from  all  his  retreats,  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
to  protect  districts  favorable  to  peace  and  to  enforce  upon  Mexico  a 
system  of  military  contributions.  Of  the  proposition  to  end  the  aggres- 
sive character  of  the  war  he  speaks  with  evident  repugnance. 

"To  withdraw  our  army  altogether  from  the  conquests  they  have 
made  by  deeds  of  unparalleled  bravery,  and  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  in  a  just  war  on  our  part,  and  one  which, 
by  the  act  of  the  enemy,  we  could  not  honorably  have  avoided, 
would  be  to  degrade  the  nation  in  its  own  estimation  and  in  that  of 
the  world." 

Mr.  Gallatin  takes  a  very  difl^rent  view  of  the  question  of  honor. 
Hear  him : 
"  Though  so  dearly  purchased,  the  astonishing  successes  of  the 
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American  arms  have  at  least  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  United  States 
to  grant  any  terms  of  peace,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
being  actuated  by  any  but  the  most  elevated  motives.  It  would 
seem  that  the  most  proud  and  vain  must  be  satiated  with  glory,  and 
that  the  most  reckless  and  bellicose  should  be  sufficienuy  glutted 
with  human  gore. 

"  A  more  truly  glorious  termination  of  the  war,  a  more  splendid 
spectacle,  an  example  more  highly  useful  to  mankind  at  large,  can- 
not well  be  conceived,  than  that  of  the  victorious  forces  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  voluntarily  abandoning  all  their  conquests^  H^ithout  requi- 
ring anything  else  than  that  which  was  strictly  due  to  our  citizens." 

Here  is  an  oppugnancy,  not  of  opinion,  but  of  sentiment,  and  bo 
direct  that  it  would  9eem  vain  to  attempt  to  harmonize  such  oppoeites. 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  point  of  honor  is  involved  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  war  after  the  resources  of  tho  enemy  are  exhausted, 
his  government  driven  to  vagrancy  and  all  organized  resistance  quelled. 
To  insist,  after  an  opponent  is  stretched  on  the  ground,  disarmed, 
wounded  and  helpless,  that  honor  requires  us  to  beat  him  till  he  cries 
"  enough,"  is  rather  to  display  the  ferocity  of  a  bully  than  the  chivalry 
of  a  true  soldier,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  such  a  ruffianly 
sentiment  would  find  favor  either  with  the  goverhment  or  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Is  it  our  policy,  even  if  it  be  in  our  power,  to 
trample  Mexico  under  our  heels — to  inflict  upon  her  the  last  degree  of 
humiliation  ?  On  all  sides  the  design  of  subjugating  her  is  repelled. 
We  have  indeed  beard  that  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  continuation  of  his 
"  fifty-four  forty"  speech,  might  be  expected  to  deduce  from  the  book 
of  Genesis  the  right  and  duty  of  the  American  people  to  ^  subdue  and 
replenish"  all  Mexico.  But  Mr.  Adams  is  by  trade  a  political  ruffian, 
and  his  opinions  are  oftener  a  warning  of  what  should  be  shunned  than 
a  guide  to  be  followed.  Besides,  as  the  mere  head  and  representative 
of  the  ultra-abolitionists,  be  bears  no  share  in  the  moral  responsibili- 
ties of  the  country — no  more  than  one  of  the  rattle-snakes  in  our 
thickets  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  agriculture  in  his  neighborhood. 

The  representatives  of  parties  or  of  any  respectable  body  of  men  in 
the  Union,  appear  to  be,  with  one  accord,  opposed  to  the  permanent  con- 
quest of  Mexica  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Lexington,  spoke 
with  indignation  of  such  a  scheme,  and  with  horror  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  attempting  to  unite  the  two  countries  and  amalgamate  the  two 
races, — winding  up  his  denunciation,  with  more  pith  than  reverence, 
by  saying,  ^  those  whom  God  and  geography  have  pronounced  should 
live  asunder,  could  never  be  permanently  and  harmoniously  united 
together."  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  speech  on  the  '*  three  million  bill," 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  expressed  opinions  of  the  same 
character  on  the  impolicy  of  such  conquest,  and  the  incompatibility  of 
such  a  union.  We  take  pleasure  in  quoting  his  words,  full  as  they  are 
of  generous  and  manly,  as  well  as  far-seeing  sftatesn^nship.    In  defi- 
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niBg  the  varioua  coneideratioiiB  that  should  govern  in  aelecting  that 
defensive  line  be  was  recommending,  he  says : 

**!  go  further,  and  add  that  it  should  be  such  as  would  deprive 
Mexico,  in  the  smallest  possible  degree,  of  her  resources  and  her 
strength ;  for,  in  aiming  to  do  justice  to  ourselves  in  establishing  the 
line,  we  ou^ht,  in  my  opinion,  to  inflict  the  least  possible  injury  on 
Mexico.  I  hold,  indeed,  that  we  ouffht  to  be  just  and  liberal  to  her. 
Not  only  because  she  is  our  neighbor ;  not  only  because  she  is  a 
sister  republic ;  not  only  because  she  is  emulous  now,  in  the  midst  of 
her  difficulties,  and  has  ever  been,  to  imitate  our  example  by  estab- 
lishing a  federal  republic ;  not  only  because  she  is  one  of  the  two 
greatest  powers  on  this  continent  of  all  the  States  that  have  grown 
out  of  the  provinces  formerly  belonging  to  Spain  and  Portugal; 
though  these  are  high  considerations,  which  every  American  ought 
to  feel,  and  which  every  generous  ana  sympathetic  heart  would  feel, 
yet  there  are  others  which  refer  more  immediately  to  ourselves. 
The  course  of  policy  which  we  ought  to  pursue  in  regard  to  Mexico 
is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  our  foreign  relations.  Our  true 
policy,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  to  weaken  or  humble  her ;  on  the  eon^ 
trary,  it  is  our  mterest  to  see  her  strong,  and  respectable,  and  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  all  the  relations  that  ought  to  ^xist  between  inde- 
pendent nations.  I  hold  that  there  is  a  mysterious  connection  be- 
tween the  fate  of  this  country  and  that  of  Mexico,  so  much  so,  that 
her  independence  and  capability  of  sustaining  herself  are  almost  as 
essential  to  our  prosperity  and  the  maintenance  of  our  institutions, 
as  they  are  to  hers.  Mexico  is  to  us  the  forbidden  fruit — the  penalty 
of  eating  it  would  be  to  subject  our  institutions  to  political  death." 

President  Polk,  in  his  late  message,  expresses  sentiments  nearly  the 
same,,  in  language  that  deserves  to  be  quo^d. 

"  It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me,  as  an  object  of  the  war, 
to  make  a  permanent  conquest  of  tlie  republic  of  Mexico,  or  to  anni- 
hilate her  separate  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  ever  been  my  desire  that  she  should  maintain  her  nation- 
ality, and,  under  a  good  government,  adapted  to  her  condition,  be  a 
free,  independent  and  prosperous  republic.  The  United  States  were 
the  first  among  nations  to  acknowledge  her  independence,  and  have 
always  desired  to  be  on  terms  of  amity  and  good  neighborhood  with 
her.  This  she  would  not  suffer.  By  her  own  conduct  we  have  been 
compelled  to  engage  in  the  present  war.  In  its  prosecution,  we  seek 
not  ner  overthrow  as  a  nation ;  but,  in  vindicating  our  national  honor, 
we  seek  to  obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  she  has  done  us,  and  indem- 
nity for  our  just  demands  against  her.  We  demand  an  honorable 
peace ;  and  that  peace  must  bring  with  it  indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future.  Hitherto  Mexico  has  refused  all  accommo- 
dation by  which  such  a  peace  could  be  obtained." 

There  is  no  evidence  here  of  a  thirst  for  blood  or  a  lust  for  conquest 
It  is  true,  the  language  is  not  quite  definite  as  to  the  conditions  on 
which  the  President  is  willing  to  smooth  the  harsh  ^nt  of  war.    ^  In^ 
20* 
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denmMj  far  the  past"  10  plain  odou^,  bat  how  we  are  to  have  **0ecii- 
xity  for  the  future,"  frcm  a  country  so  distracted  and  a  govemment  so 
unstabie  as  the  Mexican,  j^ses  our  comprehension,  and  still  more  is  it 
incomprehensible,  how  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  extinguish- 
ing  the  last  spark  of  national  pride,  hunting  the  government  down  inte 
ignominious  helplessness,  and  breaking  up  every  nucleus  of  organiia- 
tion,  can  be  considered  as  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  ^  Se- 
(iurity  for  the  future,"  is  indeed  a  sort  of  goods  that  the  Mexicans  are 
as  little  able  to  gain  for  themselves  as  to  give  to  others.  One  kind  of 
security  we  have,  the  same  in  kind  and  incalculably  greater  in  degree 
than  that  which  served  so  efiectually  as  the  shield  of  Texas, — the  re- 
membrance of  the  past,  of  the  defeats  of  her  armies,  the  capture  of  her 
cities,  the  occupation  of  her  capital — a  long  train  of  victories  on  our 
side,  of  disasters  and  disgraces  on  hers.  Is  there  any  probability  that 
Mexico  will  go  out  of  her  way  to  provoke  the  repetition  of  such  a  chas- 
tisement 1  Will  Lot  the  very  intensity  and  enduramce  of  her  hatred 
ensure  the  perpetuity  of  her  fear  *> 

It  is  admitted  by  the  President  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  **  in- 
demnity for  the  past/'  Mr.  Trist  was  authorized  to  propose  peace  to 
Mexico  on  the  basis  of  a  cwsion  to  us  of  New  Mexico  and  California. 
These  provinces  are  now  in  our  quiet  possession,  and  the  President  re- 
commends the  establishment  of  civil  governments  over  them,  as  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  very  simple  and  natu- 
ral process  of  paying  ourselves  out  of  the  Mexican  fundi  in  our  pos- 
session. But  the  President  in  approving  of  this  mode  of  payment, 
seems  not  aware  of  the  obligation  to  give  Mexico  credit  for  the  amount 
But  surely,  if  Congress  follows  his  advice  and  confiscates  these  pro- 
vinces, there  can  be  no  more  question  of  ^  indemnity  for  the  past** 
That  must  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  grievances  unredressed,  and  can 
no  more  be  counted  among  the  motives  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
We  have  already  considered  how  'Security  fw  the  future,"  was  like- 
ly to  be  aflR»cted  by  scattering  the  last  remains  of  national  respectabil- 
ity and  blotting  out  the  last  traces  of  political  organization.  National 
disgrace  is  no  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  fabric  of  peace,  law  and 
justice.  From  such  a  source  we  look  to  see  all  public  vices  and  dis- 
orders flow  forth— the  extinguishment  of  patriotism  and  that  love  of 
public  faith  tliat  comes  from  the  love  of  country — the  general  brigand- 
age of  disorganized  armies — the  breaking  up  of  a  nation  into  petty 
states,  without  character  and  without  strength.  This  is  not  the  **  secu- 
rity for  the  future,"  that  we  ought  to  lavish  life  and  treasure  to  acquire. 

And,  since  the  quarrel  originated  about  lands  and  money,  it  is  very 
proper,  leaving  alone  for  a  moment  the  point  of  honor,  to  count  the  cost 
of  waging  active  war.  Our  public  debt  is  looming  up  imposingly* 
The  estimates  are  fearfully  large,  and  the  end  is  nowhere  visible.  The 
**  vitals  of  the  enemy's  country"  have  been  already  reached,  one  would 
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Mippo0e,  hot,  like  a  polyputv  he  seeme  juit  ai  wmtk  alire  without  hie 
hetrt  as  with  it,— to  carry  vitale  ia  his  legs,  his  aimsr-^verywhefe. 

Bvery  hoped-fer  means  of  ameliorating  this  braneh  of  die  honrocs  of 
war^-*the  cost, — seems  to  have  failed  of  realization.  Mr.  Benton  onee 
urged  in  the  Senate,  in  answer  to  some  rather  startling  estimates  of 
the  expense  of  cavalry,  that  it  was  not  just  to  draw  conclusions  of  the 
cost  of  this  branch  of  the  army  from  the  experience  of  European 
wars ;  that  it  would  be  to  a  great  extent  a  self-subsisting  force,  fed  by 
the  wide  grassy  plains  of  the  invaded  country.  The  wide  plains  have 
been  found,  but  as  for  grass,  there  is  not  enough  ioft  the  grass-hoppers. 
These  plains  have  proved  the  worst  foraging  country  in  the  world.  And 
iHiat  is  worse,  the  Mexicans  have  shown  themselves  such  adroit  horse- 
thieves,  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  some  day  they  had  dis- 
mounted our  whole  cavalry  force  by  some  new  device  in  the  deparu 
moot  of  stealing.  Cavalry  has  here  proved  more  expensive  and  nxve 
difficult  to  subsist  and  keep  in  a  condition  of  efficiency,  than  ever  it 
proved  before. 

Another  grand  stroke  of  policy,  that  was  to  save  the  Treasury  from 
emptiness,  was  the  system  of  duties  to  be  levied  on  imports  into  the 
places  in  our  possession.  We  are  so  used  to  having  a  tariff  prescribed 
as  a  sure  remedy  for  all  our  domestic  ills,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  the 
government  presumed  it  would  also  cure  our  Mexican  complaints. 
They  have  tried  the  medicine,  but  as  it  appears,  with  a  lamentable 
want  of  success.  Half  a  million  is  said  to  have  been  received  in  the 
last  year,  which,  deducting  charges,  will  probably  be  found  so  near  no- 
thing, that  the  diflbrence  is  not  worth  mentioning.  The  amount  of 
money  to  be  raised  for  the  ensuing  year  from  our  own  resources,  the 
President  says,  is  liable  to  be  reduced  by  whatever  is  collected  in  Mex- 
ico,  but  he  does  not  venture  to  consider  the  liability  as  so  appreciable 
that  it  ought  to  enter  into  the  calculations  or  influence  the  delibera- 
tions  of  Congress.  Indeed  he  treats  it  with  a  reserve  that  borders  on 
the  mysterious.  There  appears  to  be  bat  one  way  of  rendering  this 
scheme  serviceable  to  any  extent, — which  is  for  the  United  States  to 
furnish  buyers  of  the  goods  so  imported.  The  export  trade  being  cut 
o^  it  is  not  presumed  that  the  import  can  flourish,  unless  by  this  ex- 
traordinary aid. 

Finally,  as  an  infallible  means,  not  only  of  supporting  the  war,  but 
of  inspiring  the  Mexicans  with  a  resistless  longing  for  peace,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  army  should  levy  contributions  wherever  it  march- 
ed— that  it  should  take  provisions  without  paying  for  them,  and  thus 
**  compel  the  enemy  to  contribute  as  far  as  practicable,  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.'*  The  object  was  in  a  high  degree  laudable,  but  it 
was  found,  on  attempting  to  carry  it  out,  that  the  consent  of  the  enemy 
was  necessary,  and  such  was  the  perversity  of  the  Mexican  mrnd,  that 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  listen  to  it.    If  the  American  (Generals 
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levied  the  eootribntione,  tbej  were  not  paid.  If  they  sent  oat  to  col- 
lect  them  by  force,  there  was  nothing  to  be  found.  Men  do  not  gather 
^  from  thistlea.  If  they  remonstrated  with  the  inhabitants  and  ex- 
I^ained  that  the  object  of  the  contribution  was  not  to  promote  plunder 
and  systematize  robbery,  but  merely  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  pres- 
sure of  war,  they  replied  that  they  were,  thank  God,  quite  sensible  of 
it  already,  and  determined  to  add  as  little  as  possible  to  their  experi- 
ence.  Gen.  Taylor  and  Gen.  Scott  both  replied  in  much  the  same 
terms  to  the  order  of  the  War  Department,  in  substance,  that  if  they 
were  to  depend  for  a  living  only  on  forced  contributions  from  the  Mexi- 
cans, they  should  starve. 

The  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  this  scheme, 
is  that  Mexico  is  miserably  poor — and  that  especially  in  all  the  arti- 
cles of  food  on  which  we  subsist,  it  is  almost  destitute.  Never  was  a 
country  so  overrated.  The  march  of  our  army  has  every  where  con- 
verted blooming  valleys  and  rich  plains  into  desolate  wastes, — not  by 
the  ravages  of  war,  but  by  the  sad  substitution  of  fact  for  romance. 
Summing  up  all  the  recent  descriptions  of  the  people  and  their  coun- 
try, we  find  the  exact  counterpart  in  Justice  Shallow's  modest  account 
of  his  country  residence :  **  Barren,  barren,  barren ;  beggars  all,  beg- 
gars all.  Sir  John ;  marry,  good  air."  And  even  this  solitary  allevia- 
tion of  ^  good  air,"  is  far  from  extending  to  the  whole  country.  There 
is  no  regular  cultivation,  and  the  inhabitants  gain  a  scanty  and  misera- 
ble subsistence  by  a  thriftless  industry.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  im- 
proved  by  our  invasion,  and  still  less  by  an  invitation  to  the  people  to 
deliver  up  their  poor  resources  without  payment  The  old  problems, 
to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  and  to  squeeze  blood  from  tur- 
nips, are  not  more  desperate  of  solution,  than  this  of  subsisting  our  ar- 
mies on  the  contributions  of  the  Mexicans.  If  the  war  is  continued, 
we  must  pay  for  it 

What  object  then  is  to  be  gained  by  its  prosecution  t  Is  it  peace  1 
We  can  have  the  substance  of  peace,  as  Texas  had  it,  by  drawing  a 
line  and  standing  on  the  defensive.  Is  it  indemnity  for  past  spoliations  1 
We  have,  by  the  concession  of  all,  ample  indemnity  in  our  own  posses- 
sion, which  scarcely  needs  defending  to  remain  securely  ours.  Is  it 
honor  ?  We  have  reaped  the  fiill  harvest,  and  so  thoroughly,  that 
there  would  seem  no  possibility  of  adding  to  it,  but  by  magnanimously 
and  proudly  refusing  to  glean  on  our  own  tracks  and  hunt  in  comen 
and  bye-paths  for  the  last  straw.  Is  it  safety  from  invasion  1  We,  to 
fear  Mexico !  It  is  mockery  to  talk  of  the  hunted  deer  tumimg  back  to 
ravage  the  covert  of  the  lion. 

The  topic  of  the  Mexican  War,  in  some  of  its  many  aspects  has  fig- 
ured so  conspicuously  in  the  Review,  that  it  is  not  without  reluctance 
we  have  given  to  it  a  chapter  in  this  our  especial  editorial  department 
But  it  seems  to  us  to  have  gained  recently  a  point  from  which  a  new 
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departure  must  almost  of  necessity  be  taken,  either  in  the  direction  of 
peace,  or  of  the  gradual  and  sure  weaving  over  the  invaded  country  of 
a  system  of  military  despotism,  from  which  in  the  end,  the  conquerors 
might  find  it  as  hard  to  escape,  as  the  conquered. 


2. — IrelaruPs  Welcome  to  the  8trangery—or  tm  Excursion  through  Ire* 
land  in  1844  and  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  personally  investiga- 
ting the  condition  of  the  Poor.  By  A.  Nicholson.  New- York  : 
Baker  &  Scribner.    1847. 

From  the  designation  in  the  title  page,  or  even  the  signature  of 
**  Asenath  Nicholson,"  attached  to  the  Preface,  the  unlearned  could 
only  conjecture  whether  the  author  of  this  volume,  were  man  or  wo- 
man. Fortunately  the  narrative  very  soon  discloses  the  truth,  by  in- 
forming us  that  the  mysterious  personage  occupies  a  birth  in  common 
with  a  strange  lady  in  an  Atlantic  packet  Henceforth  we  know  her 
for  a  widow,  in  decent  circumstances,  left  alone  by  various  misfortunes, 
and  who,  having  a  turn  for  philantliropy,  gossip  and  adventure,  took  the 
extraordinary  resolution  of  exploring  the  human  world  of  Ireland,  alone 
and  with  nothing  but  the  respectability  of  her  enterprise  for  a  protection. 
She  carried  with  her,  indeed,  letters  of  introduction,  but  in  nearly 
every  case  they  only  proved  sources  of  mortification,  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  her  mission,  motives  of  suspicion  and  repulse.  A  well  edu- 
cated person,  moved  with  the  desire  of  entering  into  the  intimacy  of 
destitution  and  ignorance  ; — a  Protestant,  coming  from  afar  to  sympa* 
thize  with  Catholics ; — a  woman  proposing  to  explore,  alone,  the  con- 
dition of  a  nation  denounced  as  vicious  beyond  cure  and  savage  beyond 
amelioration — there  was  reason  enough  for  those  who  think  good  soci- 
ety the  supreme  good,  to  be  horrified,— for  those  who  hold  such  only 
to  be  righteous  as  are  of  their  sect,  to  be  scandalized, — for  those  who 
find  the  devil  in  all  that  is  incomjnrehensible,  to  stand  aghast  So,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  well-bred  people,  and  especially  the  genteel  Protes- 
tants, gave  Mrs.  Nicholson  the  cold  shoulder,  and  left  her  to  wander 
over  Ireland  with  no  other  recommendation  than  her  helplessness,  her 
benevolent  talk  and  her  title  of  "  American  Stranger."  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  devise  a  situation  nx>re  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  sore 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  humble  and  suffering  people  among 
whom  her  lot  was  now  cast,  provided  she  was  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  be  it  said  to  her  credit,  that  she  rather  accepted  than  submitted  to 
the  severe  trials  that  belonged  to  it,  and  went  through  them  with  a 
cheerful  courage  that  gives  a  perpetual  charm  to  her  record. 
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Good  Mrs.  Nicholson  having  set  out  to  learn  very  plain  and  very 
earthy  matters  of  fact,  without  ceremony  plunged  at  once  in  medias 
res, — ^talked  with  the  beggars  by  the  way-side,  tne  laborers  at  their 
work,  the  destitute  in  their  squalid  rags  and  wretched  hovels,  the  old 
who  had  nearly  outlived  misery,  and  the  young  who  had  just  com- 
menced its  bitter  lessons.  Moreover  she  travelled  about  in  a  way  to 
make  her,  to  a  very  serious  extent,  a  sharer  in  the  sufferings  she  went 
to  explore.  Much  of  the  time  she  joumied  on  foot,  slept  on  the  beds 
of  the  peasantry,  subsisted  on  their  potatoes,  depended  on  their  kindness 
for  her  sole  protection,  walked  sometimes  in  rain  and  cold  twenty 
miles  a  day,  with  the  prospect  at  the  end  of  it  of  having  to  hunt  till 
midnight  for  a  lodging  place  in  a  strange  village,  and  with  her  purse 
occasionally  reduced  to  the  last  shilling.  A  sketch  of  her  outfit  on  her 
expedition  round  the  coast  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  deserves  a 
place  here.    As  the  result  of  former  experience,  she  says, 

"  I  had  found  that  mone^,  as  a  reward  for  any  little  favor  (except 
araonff  the  guides)  was  retused,  and  I  resolved  to  give  them  books, 
as  well  as  to  read  among  them,  as  I  bad  previously  done.  A  good 
selection  of  tracts  on  practical  piety,  school  books,  and  English  and 
Irish  Testaments,  made  up  the  catalogue. 

"  I  will  mention  the  manner  of  carrying  these  books,  because  it 
proved  to  me  so  convenient;  and  if  any  other  persons  should  ever 
climb  the  mountains  and  penetrate  the  glens  as  I  did,  they  may  find 
it  expedient  also.  I  carried  no  trunk,  but  a  basket ;  had  two  pockets 
in  which  the  tracts  were  put ;  and  upon  a  strong  cord  fastened  two 
bags,  into  which  I  put  the  Testaments,  and  appended  this  cord  about 
me,  under  a  Polka  coat.  When  on  a  coacli  or  car,  these  did  not  in- 
commode roe ;  and  when  1  stopped  at  a  town,  to  visit  upon  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  I  took  from  a  bag  what  was  required,  put  them  in 
my  basket,  and  went  out,  always  minding  to  carry  a  Testament  in  my 
hand,  which  every  peasant  walking  with  me  would  ask  me  to  read.'' 

This  is  a  picture  that  can  only  be  improved  by  adding  the  personal 
traits  of  the  traveller.  Mrs.  Nicholson  is  a  Grahamite,  conscientious* 
ly  abhorring  animal' food — a  teetotaller  of  the  most  uncompromising 
sort,  who  can  never  pass  either  the  venders  or  drinkers  of  whiskey 
without  giving  them  a  piece  of  her  mind — a  leather  of  the  lighted  pipe 
to  such  a  degree  that  her  coach  travelling  is  little  more  than  a  recoord 
of  her  disgusts  and  sufferings  from  the  Irish  habit  oi  smoking  in  these 
vehicles — so  bent  on  clean  sheets,  that  she  often  wastes  the  time  of 
sleep  in  vain  negotiations  and  disputes  about  an  article  not  to  be  found, — 
charitable  and  forgiving,  but  taking  care  to  record  all  the  ill-treatment 
she  receives  from  respectable  folks,  and  so  minutely,  that  the  moral 
roasting  has  the  appearance  of  being  well  peppered  with  personal 
spite — and  finally,  rather  too  fond  of  believing  and  inthnating  that  she 
is  a  favorite  of  heaven  and  the  frequent  subject  of  providential  inter- 
ference.   These  qualities  of  course  beam  out  constantly  in  the  fvo- 
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gross  of  80  trying  an  experience  as  hers,  and  each  is  so  intent  on  hav- 
ing  its  impressions  fully  recorded,  that  her  book  is  mainly  a  yery  full 
auto.biography.  The  style  is  scarcely  worth  speaking  of,  though  in 
general  it  is  a  very  sufficient  medium  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  author  delights  to  interlard  her  discourse  with  phrases  of 
scripture,  and  in  aiming  at  the  vivacious  in  style,  she  is  rather  apt  to 
fall  intoHhe  absurd.    Here  is  a  happy  instance. 

^'  I  heed  not  who  says  the  picture  is  too  bigblj^  drawn.  Let  them 
see  this  picture  as  I  have  seen  It,  let  them  walk  t7,  let  them  eat  it,  let 
them  Bleep  t<,  as  I  have  done." 

In  her  descriptions  too,  making  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  tell  all 
she  saw  and  experienced,  without  disguise,  Mrs.  Nicholson  gets  up 
very  curious  scenes  sometimes.  She  had  ascended  the  famous  Dia- 
mond Mountain  in  Galway,  and  found  the  higher  part  so  precipitous 
that  she  informs  us,  she  could  only  descend  by  sitting  down  and  slid- 
ing, — an  incident  in  the  search  after  the  picturesque,  that,  considering 
the  sex  of  the  narrator,  might  better  have  been  suppressed.  Scenes  of 
disgusting  filth  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  poorest  and  most  de- 
graded of  the  peasantry  are  not  only  described — which  was  neoessary 
to  the  author's  design — but  are  repeated  over  and  over  as  often  as  they 
occur  in  her  experience,  till  the  reader  finds  himself  smothered  in  the 
horrible  rubbish.  It  is  the  fault  of  a  book  merely  of  personal  observa- 
tions, without  generalization.  Perhaps  it  gains  something  in  the  inter- 
nal evidence  of  authenticity,  and  if  so  we  ought  not  to  grumble  at  vio- 
ation  of  the  principles  o(  taste. 

What  with  general  sympathy  with  the  Irish,  what  with  repeal  and 
famine,  we  have  had  almost  as  much  of  the  **  Irish  question*'  here  as 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  we  are  in  the  position  of  ama- 
teurs. English  statesmen  have  to  treat  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  a 
practical  subject,  involving  the  safety  of  the  empire,  and  perplexed 
beyond  all  others  by  the  extremity  to  which  the  people  are  reduced, 
the  vast  interests  dependent  on  the  existing  system,  the  vehement  and 
perhaps  even  increasing  national  feeling  of  the  Irish,  and  the  irrecon- 
cileable  differences  of  religion.  The  fiction  of  the  "  United  Kingdom" 
is  very  shallow.  In  all  the  essential  elements  of  union  they  are  want- 
ing, while  between  them  rolls,  in  nature  as  well  as  in  law,  a  sea  of 
separation.  As  £ur  as  the  Irish  are  a  distinct  people,  they  must  of 
necessity,  in  a  free  government  like  Great  Britain,  form  a  party  in  the 
State,  and  that  party  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  one 
hundred  in  six  hundred  members.  Such  a  number,  composed  of  venal 
men,  might  be  worth  a  handsome  price  in  the  political  market ;  might 
shuffle  from  side  to  side,  and  decide  many  a  political  question ;  might 
vex  the  heart  of  ministers  and  even  be  sure  of  securing  to  itself  a 
place  in  the  cabinet  and  a  share  of  the  spoils  ;  but  as  an  honest  party, 
a  party  representing  and  true  to  Ireland,  it  is  simply  a  name,  a  fixed 
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minority,  whose  very  unity  is  sure  to  bring  upon  it  a  union  of  all  that 
is  not  Irish.  The  feeling  that  such  was  and  must  be  the  position  of  his 
country  in  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain,  no  doubt  tempted  O'Connell 
to  his  mighty  but  vain  efibrts  for  the  repeal  of  the  union.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  the  case  is,  if  possible,  still  more  desperate.  Ireland  has  a 
fixed  representation  in  that  body,  while  in  England  every  man  who 
enjoys  by  descent,  or  gains  by  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  a  certain  title, 
has  a  right  to  a  seat  in  it  So  sure  are  the  English  of  their  dominance, 
and  so  little  are  they  in  the  habit  of  treating  Ireland  as  a  part  of  the 
constituency  of  the  British  empire,  that  a  political  ferment  in  that  coun- 
try is  always  considered  as  an  evidence  of  disaffection,  while  a  conces- 
sion to  them  is  spoken  of  as  a  charity.  That  their  opinion  has  any 
claim  of  right  to  modify  British  legislation,  or  that  their  condition  con- 
cerns the  duties  of  the  government,  seems  not  to  be  admitted.  That 
legislation  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  and  not  of  the  few, — 
is  interpreted,  that  it  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  England  and  not  of 
Ireland. 

Thus  the  protective  system  of  Great  Britain  was  carefully  made  the 
protective  system  of  England  only — and  the  latter  was  not  only  de- 
fended against  the  competition  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  quite  as 
carefully  against  the  competition  of  Irelai^.  Not  a  product  of  the 
latter  that  came  in  rivalry  with  those  of  fSngland,  could  be  carried 
across  the  channel  without  paying  a  heavy  duty; — not  a  possible  manu- 
facture of  hers,  threatening  to  interfere  with  the  monopoly  of  the  Eng- 
lish, that  was  not  forbidden  by  law.  Not  only  the  industry  of  Ireland 
has  had  no  freedom  of  foreign  exchange,  but  it  has  been  cornered  and 
fettered  in  every  possible  way  within  the  limits  of  Great  Britain  her- 
self. 

The  Church  of  England  is  another  precious  gift  of  this  domination. 
Doubtless  England,  in  the  deep  conviction  that  her  Church  was  the 
true  embodiment  of  Christianity,  proposed  in  all  honesty  to  confer  the 
benefit  of  it  upon  her  subject  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Governments  are 
BO  apt  to  be  of  an  evangelical  turn  of  mind,  and  to  be  moved  in  matters 
of  religion  by  a  mere  love  of  truth  and  righteousness,  that  it  would  be 
unreasonable  as  well  as  indecorous  in  this  case  to  suppose  they  were 
influenced  by  selfishness  and  a  love  of  power.  At  any  rate,  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  England  was  fastened  upon  Ireland.  At  home  the 
Church  enjoyed  the  tenth  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land  for  its  sup- 
port— it  was  allowed  the  same  in  Ireland.  But  the  inhabitants  being 
all  Catholics,  of  course  the  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons  were  Eng- 
lish— how  else  could  the  livings  be  enjoyed,  or  the  Irish  be  converted! 
In  practice,  it  was  found  easier  to  enjoy  the  livings  than  to  change  the 
religion,  and  so  it  happens  that  after  supporting  this  foreign  establish- 
ment for  more  than  two  centuries,  the  Irish  are,  as  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  Catholics. 
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Finally,  Ireland  having  been  subjected  to  the  British  crown  by  con- 
quest, and  being  treated  from  the  first  with  great  severity  and  cruelty, 
whereby  it  was  moved  to  frequent  vain  attempts  to  recover  its  inde- 
pendence, the  judicious  enforcement  of  confiscation  on  every  possible 
occasion,  has  in  the  course  of  time  vested  nearly  the  whole  of  the  soil 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  English  proprietors.  The  landholders 
and  the  lalxnrers  are  of  different  races ;  the  former  do  not  reside  among 
the  latter,  and  not  only  exercise  no  kindly  moral  restraint  over  them,  but 
drain  the  rent  of  the  land  to  England,  and  leave  the  superintendence  of 
estates  to  hirelings,  whose  office  it  is  to  extort  as  much  and  give  as  little 
^B  possible. 

Thus  Ireland  is  governed  by  a  foreign  Legislature, — its  industry  is 
restrained  from  free  competition  with  that  of  other  portions  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  and  loaded  with  vexatious  burdens, — its  people,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  support  of  their  own  religion,  are  oppressed  with  the  weight 
of  a  foreign  Church  establishment  which  they  abhor,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  rent  of  its  land  is  annually  drained  into  another  country. 
Ck>uld  any  richness  of  soil,  or  diligence  of  industry  support  such  ex- 
actions 1  Coald  any  people  stand  up  under  such  a  complication  of 
burdens  1  Is  it  possible  that  Ireland  should  be  otherwise  than  misera- 
bly poor  after  enduring  for  centuries  such  an  unnatural  system  of  go- 
vernmenti  It  is  but  a  short  time  since,  legally,  no  catholic  could  hold 
office  under  the  British  government  or  vote  for  member^  of  Parliament, 
and  so  thoroughly  detestable  to  the  English  peoople  was  the  law  that 
removed  this  disability,  that  its  passage  shook  the  hold  even  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  upon  their  love  and  veneration.  And  more  re- 
cently the  proposal  to  grant  a  few  thousand  pounds  for  the  endowment 
of  a  Catholic  college,  raised  a  storm  about  the  head  of  Sir  Robert  PeeU 
only  exceeded  in  violence  by  that  which  greeted  his  advocacy  of  the 
freedom  of  bread ;  and  this  in  a  country  where  it  is  held  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  government  to  sapport  religion. 

We  do  not  find  these  things  in  Mrs.  Nicholson's  book.  She  is  no 
philosopher,  or  political  economist,  or  commentator  on  history.  She 
says  nothing  of  the  laws  which  govern  Ireland ;  knows  nothing  of  the 
general  results  of  its  industry ;  gives  no  statistics  of  its  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  draws  no  general  conclusions  as  to 
the  effect  of  its  conflicting  religion  of  the  State  and  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple. Indeed  so  decided  a  want  of  sympathy  was  shown  with  the  pur- 
pose of  her  visit  to  Ireland,  that  she  had  scarcely  the  means  of  learn- 
ing anything  beyond  what  she  was  taught  by  her  own  eyes.  But  what 
she  saw  is  a  forcible  commentary  on  the  operation  of  these  causes ;  for 
the  poverty  and  misery  of  Ireland  did  not  and  could  not  hide  itself  from 
observation,  and  by  looking  at  the  picture  she  has  drawn  we  may  learn 
to  what  extremity  of  wretchedness  an  unnatural  system  of  legislation, 
long  persevered  in,  may  at  length  reduce  a  people.  We  do  not  pro. 
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pose  to  trace  the  lines  of  this  picture  mioutely,  and  should  vainly  seek 
in  our  brief  space  to  exhibit  its  lights  and  shades  with  any  distinctness. 
We  can  only  allude  to  the  salient  points. 

First  among  these  stands  out  that  aspect  of  desolation  which  springs 
from  the  isolated,  despised,  forsaken  condition  of  the  peasantry,  with 
reference  to  the  government  and  landed  proprietiuvhip  of  the  country. 
The  laws  have  the  aspect,  not  of  a  system  of  protection,  but  of  domi- 
nation, and  their  executors  are  a  powerful  army,  distributed  in  garrisons 
and  poets  throughout  the  island.  The  proprietors  either  never  show 
themselves  among  their  tenants,  or  show  themselves  as  conquerors  to 
reluctant,  despised  and  suspected  subjects,  who  are  not  recognized  as 
having  any  claim  to  sympathy,  who  are  not  their  countrymen  and  fel- 
low, citizens, — ^who  are  nothing  but  the  Irish.  There  are  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions to  this,  but  it  is  the  general  character  of  the  relation  of  tenant 
and  landlord.  On  the  estates  owned  by  English  proprietors,  the  place 
of  the  latter  is  filled  by  a  steward  or  manager,  and  if  hard  dealings, 
the  extremity  of  exaction,  the  utter  absence  of  all  generous  and  kindly 
care,  constituted  the  circle  of  the  landlord's  duties,  they  could  not  be 
better  fulfilled  than  by  these  ^  middle-men." 

Under  such  a  S3rstem,  labor  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  pittance 
that  can  sustain  life.  In  the  whole  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  the 
number  of  exceptions  to  this  extreme  destitution  is  very  few.  The 
dwellings  are  such  as  the  hardiest  wild  beasts  would  scarcely  accept  in 
exchange  for  their  native  coverts.  Whatever  animals  are  reared  for 
market  or  for  necessary  use,  are  housed  in  the  same  enclosure  and  fre- 
quently in  the  same  room  with  the  wretched  human  families,  and  there 
are  gi^ered,  cowering,  half-fed,  in  one  scene  of  filth,  confusion  and 
squalor,  heart-broken  fathers  and  mothers,  sickly,  emaciated  and  almost 
naked  children,  with  pigs,  cows,  and  sometimes  donkies  and  horses. 
'  For  subsistence,  they  have  been  driven  from  stage  to  stage  downwards, 
till  they  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  quantity  that  will  sustain  life,  of 
the  eheapest  and  most  prolific  of  all  articles  of  vegetable  diet — the 
potato.  The  extreme  rate  of  wages  is  a  shilling  a  day — generally  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  it  is  no  more  than  eight  pence,  and  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  this  is  sure  only  at  the  busy  portkms  of 
the  year.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  work  for  what  they  can  get, — five 
pence  or  even  three  pence  a  day,  and  crowds  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  market-places  or  the  suburbs  of  the  towns  at  break  of  day,  with 
their  implements  of  labor,  silently  and  an^usly  watching  to  see  if  no 
man  will  give  them  work.  With  them  it  is  a  question  of  life.  As  the 
result  of  her  observations  through  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  Mrs. 
Nicholson  contradicts  broadly  the  imputation  of  laziness  brought  against 
the  Irish  by  English  writers,  and  her  volume  abounds  in  striking  proofe 
of  their  laboriousness.  On  the  coast  of  Kerry,  she  found  the  women 
employed  in  gathering  sea>weed  for  manure  of  the  fieirms.'  They  were 
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at  work  from  day^wn  till  dark,  in  the  water,  and  the  reward  was  jnet 
enough  to  pay  for  the  potatoes  on  which  they  fed.  This  is  one  among 
many  illustrations. 

The  incongruous  elements  of  religion  appear  every  where,  and  every 
where  add  to  the  dark  shades  of  the  picture.  The  great  body  of  the 
Irish  are  Catholics,  while  Protestantism  is  the  established  religion,  and 
has  been  so  for  centuries.  In  the  very  spirit  of  conquest,  it  seems  to 
have  cared  for  nothing  but  the  spoils  of  victory,  and  to  have  visited 
Ireland,  not  as  a  ministering  angel,  but  a  persecuting  demon.  It  has 
never  lost  its  foreign  heart,  and  the  weight  of  its  hard,  cold  hand  has 
been  a  constant,  crushing  tyranny.  Progress  in  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  it  has  made  none,  nor  gained  one  step  in  the  aflfootions,  the  res- 
pect and  confidence  of  the  people  whom  it  has  fed  upon  and  professed 
to  teach.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  says  Mrs.  Nicholson,  iMsrself  an 
earnest  Protestant,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Protestant  cause  in  Ireland.  Not  from  persecution  or  legislative  ex- 
clusion,— for  the  British  enopire  would  certainly  secure  perfect  tolera- 
tion to  the  state  religion  of  England, — but  simply  because  it  has  sought 
for  no  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people — because  it  has  lived  by  pil- 
lage and  not  by  honest  labor — because  it  has  carefully  preserved  its 
character  of  a  foreign  and  intrusive  system — and  the  withdrawal  of  its 
exclusive  state  patronage  would  be  draining  it  absolutely  of  all  the 
blood  it  ever  had  in  its  veins,  and  it  would  die  of  inanition.  We  speak 
not  here,  nor  in  any  part  of  this  notice,  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  which 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  as  well  as  education,  agriculture  and  the  ge- 
neral standard  of  comfort,  would  present  an  aspect  widely  different  and 
much  less  repulsive. 

We  have  described  a  condition  of  humanity  that,  in  regard  to  animal 
comforts,  is  little  better  than  that  of  Swift's  Yahoos,  and  it  would  be 
a  most  interesting  study  to  examine  how  far  this  utter  physical  degra- 
dation had  succeeded  in  depressing  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of 
the  Irish  to  the  level  of  that  horrible  creation  of  the  great  misanthro- 
pist  The  most  wonderful  part  of  the  study  is  this, — that  the  instant 
one  turns  firom  the  physical  wretchedness  and  degradation  of  this  peo- 
pie,  the  whole  current  of  feeling  changes — it  is  going  out  of  deep  dark- 
ness  into  bright  sunshine.  The  play  of  wit,  the  gush  of  eloquent  feel- 
ing, the  flow  of  expression  alive  with  poetic  imagery,  the  quick  intui- 
tion of  native  genius,  the  devotion  of  an  eager,  passionate  patriotism, 
an  unforgetting  gratitude  for  kindness,  a  hospitality  that  is  ready  to 
share  the  last  morsel  with  a  suflering  stranger  and  shun  the  thanks  as 
ndivdy  as  it  confers  the  favor — such  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  spirit 
which  our  author  found  struggling  for  life  amid  the  foul  discomforts, 
starvation,  sickness,  and  rags  of  the  Irish  cabins.  Certainly  it  is  a  won- 
derful people  that  can  retain  such  qualities  under  such  trials. 

The  condition  of  the  Irish  in  connection  with  their  peculiar  charac- 
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ter,  leaves  so  broad  a  margin  for  contradictions  and  incongruities,  that 
it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  they  have  been  an  insoluble  enigma  to  po- 
litical economists  and  all  manner  of  system-makers.  They  will  not 
fall  under  any  specific  description — they  rebel  against  all  attempts  at 
classification.  The  English  have  resented  this  perverse  and  uncon- 
querable originality,  and  cut  sbort  the  diflnculty  by  insisting  that  all  the 
suflferings  of  the  Irish  spring  from  their  follies  and  vices,  and  that  ail 
their  good  qualities  are  a  sham.  The  London  Quarterly  Review  for 
last  September,  in  a  notice  of  a  volume  of  Irish  sketches  by  a  British 
officer,  holds  them  up  to  derision,  because  that  with  a  family  of  fat  pigs 
in  every  cabin,  they  never  taste  meat  But  it  is  too  costly  an  article  of 
food  for  them.  Every  where  the  poor  produce  and  fabricate  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  rich,  but  they  are  none  the  more  able  to  use  them.  The 
Irish  peasant  can  no  more  aiibrd  to  eat  the  animals  he  fattens  for  the 
market,  than  the  poor  artizan  in  the  ^  Mysteries  of  Paris"  could  sSord 
to  wear  the  gems  he  spent  his  life  in  polishing.  Poverty  driven  to  its 
last  resorts,  must  feed  upon  the  cheapest  article  of  subsistence.  The 
writer  noticed  by  the  Review,  relates  anecdotes  to  prove  that  the  Irish 
are  perversely  stupid  in  this  matter  of  food  ;  that  they  cannot  even  be 
persuaded,  when  they  have  opportunity,  to  give  up  the  potato  for  a 
more  generous  diet ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this,  the  reviewer  states 
that  during  the  height  of  the  famine,  while  the  people  were  dying  by 
thousands,  of  starvation,  the  greatest  abundance  of  excellent  fish,  in  the 
sea  and  in  the  rivers,  vainly  invited  them  to  live ; — they  knew  how  to 
starve,  but  not  how  to  eat  fish.  How  far  this  is  true  we  cannot  say. 
Certainly  nothing  rivets  habits  so  firmly  as  extreme  poverty.  It  con- 
tracts  all  the  motions  of  life  into  so  narrow  a  circle,  and  represses  with 
so  stern  a  hand  all  longing  after  variety — its  scales  of  rust  f«»rm  so 
thickly  over  soul  and  body,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  dispute  even  an 
instance  of  prejudice  as  extreme  as  this.  But  in  the  United  States  we 
have  the  means  of  studying  the  Irish  more  fairly,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  facts  can  be  produced  among  us,  to  support  this  reproach 
upon  their  intelligence.  Finally  the  reviewer  places  in  strong  light, 
the  monstrous  folly — too  gross  for  any  people  but  the  Irish, — of  their 
repeal  agitation,  their  deserting  the  labor  on  which  they  lived,  to  gather 
in  myriads  and  listen  to  ranting  speeches  against  the  English,  to  strip 
themselves  of  their  last  shilling  to  fill  the  purse  of  a  political  empiric 
who  undertook  in  their  behalf  what  nothing  but  utter  madness  could 
believe  him  capable  of  e&cting.  To  the  English  who  had  forged  the 
chains  and  well  knew  of  what  temper  and  strength  they  were,  and  to 
spectators  who  could  see  the  vast  inequality  of  the  contest,  the  agita- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  did  indeed  seem  an  almost  supernatural 
folly.  But  it  did  not  seem  impossible  to  the  Irish,  because  their  great- 
est statesman  believed,  or  professed  to  believe  it  in  their  power,  and  if 
this  foreign  and  unnatural  tyranny  could  be  driven  out,  was  it  not  well 
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worth  the  sacrifice  of  the  last  shilliog,  or  even  the  last  drop  of  blood  1 
One  efiect  it  did  produce,  and  probably  that  was  really  the  immediate 
object  of  the  Liberator, — it  awaked,  embodied  and  immensely  strength- 
ened the  national  spirit  of  the  people,  and  revived  the  almost  forgotten 
truth  that  Ireland  was  still  inhabited  by  the  Irish.  In  this  regard  only, 
the  eflbct  may  well  be  worth  all  it  cost  It  seems  almost  certain  that 
Ireland  has  gained  power  as  an  element  of  British  legislation,  that  ite 
condition  has  been  more  fully  studied  and  a  nearer  approach  made  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  causes  and  the  best  remedies,  of  the  manifold 
sufferings  of  this  people,  and  if  so,  then  O'Connell's  agitation  will  prove 
neither  a  curse  nor  a  folly. 


3. — The  Public  Men  of  the  Revolution,  including  events  from  the 
Peace  of  1783,  to  the  Peace  of  1815,  in  a  Series  of  Letters. 
By  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan,  L.L.D.,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author,  and  additional  Notes  and  References 
by  his  Son,  John  T.  S.Sullivan.  Philadelphia:  Carey  A 
Han,  1847. 

This  volume  is  a  republication  with  some  notes  and  additions,  of  a 
work  that  first  appeared  in  1834,  and  seems  to  have  been  caHed  out 
by  the  then  recent  publication  of  Jefferson's  letters  and  memoirs.  It 
is  a  warm  defence  of  the  Federalists,  and  a  very  bitter  review  of 
Jefferson^s  political  career.  Whether  there  was  thought  to  be  any 
thing  in  the  present  position  of  politics  that  called  for  the  revival  of 
this  controversy,  or  whether  simply  a  wish  to  preserve  in  remem- 
brance a  book,  the  point  of  which  is  somewhat  dulled  by  the  fading 
interest  attached  to  the  mere  personal  and  party  opinions  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  induced  its  republication,  we  cannot  say.  At  any  rate  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  a  permanent  place  among  books  serving  to  illustrate 
our  past  history,  and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  are  fond 
of  party  controversy  ingeniously  carried  on,  and  with  profit  by  all 
who  think  the  careful  comparison  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
necessary  to  a  just  conclusion.  The  author  was  a  gentleman,  and 
that  tone  which  characterized  the  men  of  the  revolution  is  not  unfre- 
quently  apparent  in  the  rules  and  principles  by  which  he  judges 
others.  The  form  of  the  book  is  that  of  familiar  letters— the  topics 
are  slightly  handled — the  order  is  careless,  and  the  superficial  ap- 
pearance is  that  which  might  be  expected  from  the  title  page.  Under 
this  surface,  however,  there  runs  a  current  of  the  strongest  devotion 
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to  the  cause  of  the  old  Federal  party,  and  of  the  most  settled  hos- 
tility to  the  party  of  JeffersoDj  and  all  that  which  in  our  day  is  called 
Democracy.  On  one  subject  the  author  speaks  sentiments  that,  un- 
fortunately, are  no  longer  uttered  in  Boston,  and  that  deserve  to  save 
even  his  Federalism  from  a  harsh  judgment  at  the  South.  Discus- 
sing in  his  preface,  the  causes  favorable  and  hostile  to  the  continu- 
ance of  our  system,  he  says : 

*'  Closely  connected  with  civil  war  and  disunion  is  the  question  of 
Slavery,  A  most  unfortunate  delusion  has  arisen,  founded  partly  on 
hostility  to  the  principle  of  slavery,  (a  principle  which,  in  the  abstract, 
no  reasoning  can  sustain,)  partly  on  disregard  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  negro,  partly  on  mistake  of  the  true  sentiment  of  all  classes  of 
society,  but  more  than  on  either  of  these,  on  the  error,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negro  can  he  bettered  by  manumission^  in  a  land  where 
white  population  hold  the  political  power  and  the  physical  strength. 
This  IS  a  subject  full  of  fearful  apprehension,  so  long  as  philanthropy 
so  entirely  misapplies  itself,  in  territories  where  slavery  does  not  ex- 
ist, as  to  attempt  to  govern  within  territories  where  ages  have  inter- 
woven slavery  with  all  the  desired  objectd  of  life.  It  is  already  seen 
that  this  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  mere  interest ;  and 
no  teacher  is  needed,  to  make  known,  that  the  next  door  neighbor  to 
interest  in  force;  and  that  this  will  surely  be  called  in,  when  interest 
finds  itself  presumptuously  assailed.  What  sort  of  philanthropists 
roust  they  be,  however  amiable  their  motives,  who  propose  to  intelli- 
gent masters  voluntarily  to  exchange  condition  with  Uieir  slaves  /" 

And  again,  the  author  refers  to  the  subject  in  the  concluding  letter 
of  the  volume. 

"  The  preservation  of  the  Union  is  implied  in  supporting  and  pre- 
serving the  constitution.  The  writer,  readily  admitting  to  all  men 
the  same  independence  in  matters  of  opinion,  which  he  claims  to  ex- 
ercise for  himself,  is  sincerely  convinced,  that  some  of  the  best  inten- 
ded measures  now  ^oing  on  in  the  New  England  States,  will  do 
more  towards  breakmg  up  the  Union,  than  all  that  '*  Anglomen,  mon- 
archists and  traitors''  could  have  done,  if  all  that  Mr.  Jefferson  said 
of  them  were  as  true  as  he  wished  to  have  it  believed  to  be.  What- 
ever philanthropists  and  christians  may  say  and  feel,  as  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  however  sound  thev  may  be  in  their  abstract 
notions,  this  is  a  subject  in  which  those  dwelling  in  non-slaveholding 
states  have  not  the  right  to  interfere,  but  are  positively  forbidden  to 
do  so  by  the  constitution  and  laws.  All-sufficieni  as  these  difficul- 
ties may  be  to  arrest  one's  progress,  these  reformers  overlook  the 
face,  that  their  measures  can  do  no  possible  good,  while  they  are  sure 
to  efiect  the  most  serious  evil — evil,  which  will  be  felt  by  irritated 
reaction,  on  all  the  most  pirecious  interests  of  the  North  and  East 
This  policy,  if  pursued,  will  inevitably  conclude  in  the  separation  of 
the  Union ;  and  then  an  Andrew  Jackson  may  be  a  blessing." 

These  passages  were  written,  be  it  remembered,  in  1834,  when  the 
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Abolition  poHy,  as  such,  did  not  exist,  and  when  that  fell  spirit  which 
has  for  so  many  years  domineered  over  Congress,  converted  State 
Legislatures  into  emmissaries  of  mischief,  and  state  legislation  into 
systematic  warfare  upon  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union ; 
which  has  buried  the  best  interests  of  the  country  under  the  debris 
of  a  fraticidal  strife  and  convulsed  the  land  with  the  violence  of  open 
and  loudmouthed  treason — was  as  yet  veiled  in  humble  manners  and 
modest  speech,  and  to  only  the  most  farnsighted  gave  promise  of  the 
monstrous  proportions  to  which  it  has  since  swelled.  We  cannot 
but  admit  that  the  citizen  of  Boston,  who  thus  foresaw  the  evil,  and 
thus  gave  the  warning,  was  both  a  wise  man  and  a  true  lover  of  his 
country.  We  might  find  matter  equally  worthy  of  commendation  in 
his  remarks  on  the  dangers  of  the  spirit  of  faction ;  but  we  took  up 
his  volume  with  no  intention  of  making  it  the  basis  of  a  discussion 
either  of  slavery  or  of  general  principles  of  politics. 

In  the  extract  above  there  is  a  reference  to  President  Jackson, 
which  may  remind  the  reader  that  this  book,  written  during  the  ex- 
citing years  of  hb  second  term,  and  by  one,  who,  glorying  in  the 
name  of  Federalist,  saw  in  the  usurper,  tyrant,  deified  hero,  etc.  etc., 
the  legitimate  result  of  Jefiersonism.  So  would  Jefferson  have 
lorded  it  over  his  party ;  beheaded  hosts  of  innocent  Whig  oflicials ; 
known  no  law  of  patriotism  and  treason,  but  subserviency  and  oppo- 
sition to  his  wishes; — so,  too,  would  he  have  vetoed  banks,  removed 
deposites,  issued  specie  circulars  and  played  the  deuce  in  general. 
Every  allusion  by  the  author  to  his  own  times,  stigmatises  Jackson 
as  the  last  and  most  terrific  monster  spawned  by  democracy ;  and  he 
seems  to  himself  to  find  full,  final  and  conclusive  justification  for  all 
the  severity  of  his  condemnation  of  Jefferson,  that  under  his  banner 
marched  the  party  which  raised  to  the  presidency  Andrew  Jackson. 
A  few  years  have  so  fhr  modified  the  fiery  passions  and  bitter  judg- 
ments of  those  days,  as  to  make  it  rather  the  weak  point  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Jefierson,  that  out  of  his  dust  sprung  in  due  course,  that 
famous  '*  Hickory,"  which  dealt  such  a  world  of  hard  knocks  upon 
the  heads  of  all  comers.  It  is  a  comment  worth  making,  that  the 
roost  resolute  and  self-willed  of  all  our  presidents,  and  the  one  who 
approached  the  powers  of  that  office  nearest  to  the  energy  of  mon- 
archy, was  succeeded  by  the  least  enterprising  of  all,  and  that  from 
the  moment  of  his  retirement,  the  presidency  has  been  in  effect  no 
more  than  the  chairmanship  of  the  cabinet  Undoubtedly,  a  succes- 
sion of  men  like  Jackson,  would  be  able  very  seriously  to  change  the 
working  of  any  form  of  government  except  that  of  simple  despotism ; 
but  such  a  succession  is  so  remote  a  possibility  in  a  republic  so  vast 
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as  oars,  that  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  provided  for  even  in  books  of 
political  philosophy. 

Our  author  justifies  his  severe  handling  of  the  character  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  had  carefully  prepared  for  pos- 
thumous publication,  memoirs  containing  the  most  serious  charges, 
not  only  against  the  patriotism  of  the  FederalisU  as  a  party,  but 
against  distinguished  individuals  of  that  party,  by  name,  and  that 
this  treasury  of  political  scandal  was  delivered  over  to  his  executors 
to  be  passed  into  the  currency  of  authentic  material  for  history,  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  parties  were  in  their  graves,  and  it  might  be 
supposed  the  evidence  necessary  to  their  vindication  had  been  buried 
with  them.  "  It  is  to  be  remembered,"  says  he,  when  in  the  course 
of  his  sketches  he  comes  to  the  presidency  of  Jefferson,  ''that  this  is  not 
an  attack,  but  a  defence ;  and  that  in  defending,  it  is  indispensable  to 
shew  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  character,  as  disclosed  by  himself."  AU 
this  is  fair  enough,  and  indeed,  it  needed  no  argument  to  prove  the 
propriety  of  a  man's  defending  his  party  and  his  opinions  from  impu- 
tations derogating  from  the  honesty  of  both. 

We  doubt  very  much,  however,  whether  the  old  Federal  party 
needed  vindication  from  many  of  the  hearsay  scandals  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  han  dignified  with  a  place  in  his  memoirs,  and  consequently 
whether  Mr.  Sullivan  has  really  effected  much  in  exposing  the  flim- 
sy texture  of  which  they  were  made.  They  were  the  ofispring  of 
party  night-mare,  and  if  we  could  hunt  up  and  arrange  all  the  horri- 
ble tales  and  gloomy  predictions  on  which  Federalism  nourished  its 
passions  in  those  days,  we  should  only  prove  that  the  venom  of  cal- 
umny was  then,  as  ever,  a  part  of  the  armory  of  all  faction,  and  that 
of  all  forms  of  credulity  there  is  none  more  absurd,  or  more  thorough- 
ly at  war  with  man's  pretensions  to  be  a  reasonable  animal,  than  the 
creduhty  of  excited  partisans.  The  Federalists,  however,  have  ex- 
perienced, in  part,  the  fate  of  the  Carthaginians;  tney  were  so 
utterly  and  irretrievably  destroyed  as  a  party,  that  even  their  name 
has  become  a  kind  of  scare-<;row,  and  is  most  of  all  disowned  and  es- 
chewed by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  more  or  less  of  their  politi- 
cal estate  ;  while  the  very  nick-name  they  fixed  as  a  stigma  on  the 
party  of  Jefferson,  has  become  so  popular  as  to  be  fought  for  by 
both  the  great  parties  of  the  Union.  Federalism,  dying  out  so  utter- 
ly, led  its  popular  history  to  be  written  by  its  enemies,  and,  like  the 
Carthaginians  aforesaid,  has  been  "  mightily  abused."  Even  Han- 
nibal has  survived  the  hatred  of  his  conquerors,  and  his  history  has 
been  reconstructed  out  of  their  own  admissions  and  contradictions) 
so  as  to  make  a  most  respectable  show ;  may  not  the  Federalists,  as 
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well  ?  No  new  evidence,  however,  or  new  readings  of  old  evidence, 
can  in  the  least  contract  or  soften  this  one  grand  overshadowing  fact 
both  in  the  case  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Federalists,  that  they 
were  at  last  routed,  overwhelmed  and  exterminated — that,  in  conflict 
with  their  adversaries,  they  lacked  the  elements  of  permanent  suc- 
cess. They  had  not  a  sufficient  basis ;  and  of  the  latter  it  must  be 
said,  their  principles  were  rattier  the  exceptional  than  the  universal. 
The  Federalists  are  fond  of  tracing  back  their  party  to  the  revolu- 
tion. It  is  claimed  that  they  formed  the  constitution — that  they  were 
the  supporters  of  Washington's  administration, — while  the  Republi- 
ccm  party  originated  with  the  enemies  of  the  constitution,  who  were 
also  the  enemies  of  Washington's  administration,  and  who  triumph- 
ed once  and  for  all  in  the  election  of  Jefferson.  This  is  partly  true, — 
true  in  a  shadowy  sense, — but  in  substance  it  is  not  true.  There  was 
a  portion,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people  of  the  States) 
who  were  opposed  to  delegating  so  great  a  body  of  power  to  the 
federal  government — who  believed  that  with  such  a  beginning  its 
tendency  would  be  to  enlargement,  and  that  the  end  would  be  the 
annihilation  of  the  power  and  respectability  of  the  States.  There 
was  another  portion  who  strenuously  contended  for  the  delegation 
of  much  larger  powers  than  those  conferred  by  the  constitution  as 
it  was  adopted.  When  this  instrument  was  submitted  to  the  States 
for  ratification,  the  two  parties  stood  in  a  very  different  relation. 
The  strong-government  party  were  convinced  that  it  was  the'  near- 
est approach  to  their  views  that  could  be  hoped  for,  and  they  urged 
its  adoption.  The  States-party  were  equally  sure  that  its  rejection 
would  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  weaker  central  government,  which 
they  desired,  and  they  therefore  opposed  its  adoption.  There  was 
a  great  class  to  whom  it  seemed  a  fair  and  moderate  compromise, 
and  who  of  course  gave  it  their  support  without  the  misgivings  of 
either  extreme.  When  it  was  adopted,  all  parties  submitted  to  it  as 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  claimed  and  had  an  equal  right  to 
its  protection,  and  an  equal  voice  in  its  interpretation.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  distinction  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  admin- 
istration of  Washinston,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  representatives 
of  any  one  of  these  dissentient  opinions,  the  first  cabinet  exhibited  an 
amalgamation  of  them  all ;  and  its  two  most  eminent  men,  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson,  were  the  leaders  of  the  two  extremes.  No  charge  of 
hostility  to  the  Union  was  ever  brought  against  Patrick  Henry,  the 
warmest  of  all  the  opposers  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  He 
was  no  candidate  for  the  Presidency — he  was  not  in  the  way  of  the 
Federal  party — he  had  run  his  career  before  parties  became  defined. 
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With  no  better  foandation,  Jefferson,  because  he  had  disapproved  of 
the  same  constitution  which  Henry  denounced,  was  stigmatised  and 
vilified  as  a  disunionist,  and  every  expression  he  used  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  Federal  measures,  tending,  as  he  maintained,  to  stretch 
the  powers  of  the  government  by  unwarrantable  construction,  was 
perverted  into  a  declaration  of  hostility  to  the  Union. 

In  part  he  may  himself  have  been  the  cause  of  this  early  and  set- 
tled hatred  of  the  Federalists ;  for,  considering  the  breadth  and  ori- 
ginality of  his  mind,  Jefferson  was  unaccountably  fond  of  mere  gos- 
sip and  had  an  extravagant  liking  for  political  slang.  Perhaps  he 
learned  it  among  the  French  Republicans, — the  hardest  party  haters, 
the  roost  dexterous  and  powerful  wielders  of  abuse,  of  political  dirt, 
and  political  brick-bats,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  detracted 
much  from  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  possibly  added  some- 
thing to  his  popularity.  It  was  part  of  the  same  fault  that  he  did 
not  allow  all  this  to  be  buried  with  him.  But  the  gradual  separa- 
tion of  the  elements  of  Washington's  administration  into  distinct 
parties,  representing  irreconciieable  principles,  not  in  respect  to  the 
existence,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  was  inevitable. 
It  could  not  but  happen  that  those  who  had  desired  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  stronger  government,  should  seek  to  discover  in  the 
existing  system  the  powers  which  they  thought  ought  to  belong  to 
it — honestly,  perhaps, — perhaps  not  always  honestly ; — but  the  mere 
bias  of  mind,  always  acting,  would  surely  carry  them  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  while,  as  surely,  those  who  had  thought  the  powers  danger- 
ously large,  would  seek  to  limit  them.  To  this  end  they  could  use 
but  one  means, — insisting  that  no  powers  were  delegated  but  those 
which  were  explicitly  conferred,  or  were  clearly  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  the  delegated  powers.  The  arguments  of  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson,  for  and  against  a  United  States  Bsmk,  as  they  are 
analyzed  in  Marshall's  Washington,  will  show  the  precise  point  of 
departure  of  these  two  master  minds,  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
constitution.  But  this  was  a  difference  in  regard  to  measures,  and  it 
extended  no  further  than  to  engender  some  coldness  and  distrust 
between  the  leaders.  There  was  no  division  of  ihe  people  into  par- 
ties during  Washington's  administration,  and  the  election  of  Adams 
and  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  at  his  retire- 
ment, is  full  of  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  party  took  its  organi- 
zations aAerwards.  In  fact,  the  line  was  drawn  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Adams,  and  it  was  especially  upon  his  measures 
that  the  broad  and  hostile  distinction  of  parties  was  first  formed. 
Mr.  Jefferson  is  accused  of  having  first  organized  faction  under  our 
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coDBtitotiQD.  The  proof  is  in  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Adams,  with  a  high 
revolutionary  fame,  with  the  advantage  of  having  been  eight  years 
Vice  President  and  four  years  President,  was  defeated  in  his  canvass 
for  re-election,  and  defeated  by  Jefferson.  Beyond  this  there  is  no 
proof  that  mere  party  machinery  was  brought  to  bear  against  him. 
On  the  contrary,  to  all  appearance,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  very  quiet 
during  his  Vice-Presidency,  and  there  is  no  record  of  extraordinary 
means  used  to  combine  men  against  the  administration.  It  acted 
out  its  character  in  as  much  peace  as  was  consistent  with  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  of  speech,  and  it  fell  by  the  verdict  of  the  people 
upon  its  measures.  Mr.  Jefferson  received^  decided  majority  of  the 
electoral  votes,  and  it  was  only  the  accident  that  gave  the  same 
number  to  Burr,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice  President,  which 
carried  the  election  into  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  election  was  the  first  great  hand-to-hand  struggle  of  Fede- 
ralism and  Republicanism,  and  in  its  progress  may  be  seen  to  what 
extent  the  one  party  and  the  other  was  accountable  for  the  savage 
passions  that  afterwards  characterized  their  divisions.  Jefferson 
commanded,  in  the  House,  the  vote  of  eight  States— the  Federalists 
had  six.  and  two  were  equally  divided.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  election  was  carried  to  the  House  from  no  doubt  of  popular  sen- 
timent— the  people  had  given  Jefferson  a  decided  majority — but  by 
mere  oversight,  they  had  given  to  their  candidate  for  Vice  President 
an  equal  number  of  votes.  The  Federalists  had  no  hope  of  carry- 
ing their  own  man,  but  at  the  very  first  ballot  threw  their  whole 
strength  for  Burr.  The  vote  was  for  Jefierson  eight  Slates,— for 
Burr  eix,  and  two  blank,  from  the  equal  division  of  their  representa- 
tion, and  this  continued  unchanged  for  thirty-five  ballotings,  etxeod- 
ing  over  a  period  of  seven  days.  The  excitement  was  terrible.  The 
Federal  party  had  tried  to  gain  some  assurances  from  Burr  of  favor 
for  their  cause,  as  a  motive  for  adhering  to  him,  but  he  kept  aloof 
and  silent.  They  then  sounded  Jefferson,  and  among  the  most  pro- 
minent points  on  which  they  sought  to  make  terms  with  him,  was 
that  of  the  safety  of  the  Federal  office-holders.  This  appears,  by 
their  own  account,  to  have  been  the  great  subject  of  anxiety  with 
them,  and  for  which  they  were  ready  to  yield  most  of  the  others. 
Where  was  faction,  in  this  case  ?  On  the  one  side  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  country,  whose  election  was  left  to  Congress  by  an  acci- 
dent certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  constitution.  On  the  other 
the  party  which  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  guardians  of  the  consti- 
tution, of  the  Union  and  of  sound  political  principle,  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  accident,  not  to  put  into  office  a  representative  of  their 
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own  principles,  but  to  induce  a  subordinate  of  their  opponents  to  sell 
his  faith,  for  a  chance  of  the  Presidency ; — and  that  the  man,  of  all 
others,  for  whom  proud,  pure  and  patriotic  Federalism  was  thus  rea- 
dy to  reverse  all  recognized  rules  of  fair  dealing  and  convulse  the 
country  with  the  scandal  of  undisguised  corruption,  should  have  been 
Aaron  Burr !  Is  it  wonderful  that  political  divisions,  after  such  an 
exhibition,  either  of  gross  venality  or  of  perverse  hatred,  so  intense 
as  to  blind  men  to  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  should  have 
assumed  an  aspect  of  personal  bitterness,  and  that  henceforth,  for  a 
time,  a  great  gulf  should  have  yawned  between  the  parties!  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  death-blow  of  Federalism  as  a  ruling  party,  and 
inflicted  by  its  own  hand.  So  perilous  to  the  country  seemed  the 
strait  to  which  Federalism  had  driven  it  in  this  election,  that  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  the  States  readily  concurred  in  an  alteration 
of  the  mode  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice  President 

But  our  author,  who  evidently  defends  his  cause  from  hearty  con- 
viction, and  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  Icnight,  is  willing  to  try  parties 
solely  by  the  measures  and  policy  that  distinguished  their  dominance. 
He  maintains  that  the  administration  of  Adams  was  eminently  pa- 
triotic, and  illustrated  on  all  sides  by  wise  laws  and  useful  measures} 
and  that  Jeflerson's  was,  on  the  contrary,  selfish,  partizan  and  mis- 
chievous. This  is  certainly  broad  enough  and  bold  enough.  Let 
us  touch  a  moment  on  the  parallel. 

One  of  the  measures  of  Adams,  much  contested  at  the  time,  has 
certainly  received^  since,  the  general  approval  of  the  country, — the 
resistance  to  France  in  1799.  The  spirit  of  the  people  will  always 
justify,  in  the  end,  a  resolute  bearing  towards  foreign  nations,  and  all 
the  more  certainly,  because  it  is  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most  hono- 
rable way  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace.  The  measures  of 
passive  resistance  to  England,  so  perseveringly  tried  by  the  succeed- 
ing administrations,  did  not  finally  save  the  country  from  war,  and 
in  the  meantime,  they  did  much  to  abase  the  courage  and  diminish 
the  resources  so  greatly  needed  when  the  struggle  came  on.  The  con- 
demnation of  the  embargo  and  non-importation  laws  has  been  as 
decided  as  the  approval  of  the  resistance  to  France.  Mr.  Jeflerson's 
friends  are  chary,  too,  of  expatiating  on  his  gun-boat  navy — a  scheme 
on  which  a  great  statesman  could  not  safely  risk  his  claims  to  im- 
mortality. But  aside  from  these  measures,  the  characteristic  of  the 
parallel  is  just  the  reverse ; — the  measures  of  Adams  having  the  sickly 
life  of  a  day,  and  those  of  Jefierson  deeply  stamped  upon  the  long 
future  of  the  Republic 

The  United  States  court  was  reorganized,  under  Adams,  on  the 
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prindple  of  ao  eatire  Mfwuration  of  the  toorts  of  original  and  of  appel- 
late juriidiclion — they  being  composed  of  distinct  classes  of  Judges. 
The  law  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Jefferson's  administration, 
and  the  court  organized  in  a  form  that  has  remained  unquestioned 
to  this  time.  The  alien  and  sedition  laws  are  first  among  the  cha- 
racteristic measures  of  the  administration  of  Adams.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time  we  can  look  at  those  enactments  without  being  blinded 
with  the  dust  they  raised  or  moved  by  the  war-cries  with  which  they 
were  assailed  and  defended.  It  is  worthy  of  obsenration,  however 
that,  whether  good  or  bad,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  revive 
them,  though  the  number  of  aliens  among  us  has  increased  ten-fold, 
and  the  amount  of  violent  invective  against  the  high  functionaries 
of  the  government  has  certainly  not  diminished.  They  were  essen- 
tially at  war  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  no  time  can  make 
them  congenial.  The  first  of  these  laws  put  all  aliens  under  the 
immediate  guardianship  of  the  President  He  could  order  them  all 
out  of  the  country ;  he  could  grant  them  special  license  to  remain  ; 
could  compel  them  to  give  bonds  for  their  good  behavior — and  all 
this  at  his  own  mere  discretion.  So  wide  a  discretionary  power  as 
this,  over  a  large  body  of  men,  little  attached  to  our  institutions  fVom 
residence,  cannot  but  be  considered  as  dangerous.  The  power  of 
harrassing,  gave,  in  scarcely  a  less  degree,  the  power  of  using  them. 
Oar  author  touches  the  matter  tenderly — admits  that  subsequent 
experience  is  against  confiding  such  power  to  the  Executive,  and 
finally  urges  in  defence  of  the  law  that  it  was  never  in  a  single  in- 
stance put  in  force !  This  is  rather  a  proof  of  iu  odiousness  than  of 
the  moderation  of  the  President,  who  certainly  intended  to  enforce 
it  when  he  advised  its  enactment  The  term  of  residence  prepara- 
tory to  naturalization  was  also  extended  by  this  law,  which  was 
repealed  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  and  the  na- 
turalization laws  placed  on  the  footing  they  have  ever  since  main- 
tained. 

The  sedition  law,  equally  odious  at  the  time  and  shariiTg  the  same 
fate  with  the  other,~a  speedy  death  with  no  hope  of  resurrection, — 
will,  as  far  as  the  mere  principles  of  law  are  concerned,  much  better 
bear  examination.  Its  important  provision  was  the  making  it  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  publish  defamatory  accusations 
against  the  Congress  or  the  President,  or  attempting  to  bring  them 
into  contempt,  and  to  stir  up  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  them. 
It  allowed  the  accused  to  give  in  evidence,  under  the  general  issue} 
the  truth  of  the  matters  charged,  and  in  this  respect  the  law  was 
rather  a  mitigation  than  aggravation  of  the  law  of  libel.  Dot  it 
22  VOL.  XIII.— NO.  26. 
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created  a  new  political  offentct^  aad  one  the  boundaries  of  which 
were  absolutely  indefinable.  There  was  no  degree  of  opposition 
which  might  not  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment into  contempt.  All  which  v^as  new  in  the  scope  of  the  law  could 
not  but  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  shield  Congress  and  the  Exe- 
cutive from  the  free  scrutiny  of  the  people;  while,  so  far  as  it  merely 
provided  for  cases  of  libel,  it  transferred  to  the  United  States  courts 
a  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters,  properly  belonging  to  the  State 
courts.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  initial  to  other 
measures,  and,  looking  to  its  tendency,  who  could  set  limits  to  the 
principles  on  which  it  was  founded? 

A  bankrupt  law  was  enacted  during  this  administration,  which  ex- 
pired by  its  own  limitation  during  the  next,  and  was  not  renewed. 
Bven  in  this  case,  the  abiding  opinion  of  the  country  was  followed  ; 
for  although  bankrupt  laws  have  since  been  enacted,  they  have  only 
been  allowed  to  live  during  the  exigency  that  gave  occasion  to  them. 
So  that  where  a  ghost  of  one  of  the  measures  ot  tha^  time  has  re- 
visited us,  it  has  been  allowed  to  stay  only  long  enough  to  show  that 
it  was  not  a  being  of  this  worid. 

The  leading  laws  enacted  under  Jefierson's  administration,  have, 
on  the  contrary,  been  distinguished  for  permanence.  A  constitation- 
al  change  was  made  in  the  mode  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  which  has  never  been  disturbed — the  naturalization  law, 
stiU  in  force,  was  enacted — the  United  States  Court  was  reorganized 
in  its  present  form.  Above  all,  Jefierson  set  the  precedent  for  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  territory,  which  has  exercised  so  grand  an  in- 
fluence over  the  development  of  our  power,  and  has  so  deeply  rooted 
itself  in  the  policy  of  the  country.  Even  in  matters  of  form,  he  was 
a  lawgiver.  He  first  introduced  the  practice  of  sending  written  mes- 
sages to  Congress — he  established  the  precedence  of  the  Seoretary 
of  State  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  system  of  parliamentary  rules  he 
drew  up  in  his  Vice  Presidency,  is  still  of  authority.  We  do  not 
touch  those  political  maxims  and  principles  which  he  disseminated, 
and  which  have  entered  deeply  into  the  faith  of  the  country — they 
would  illustrate  quite  as  forcibly  the  enduring  character  of  all  that 
proceeded  from  Jefierson. 

In  that  division  of  the  country  characterized  as  the  French  and 
British  parties,  it  was  equally  his  fortune  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  na- 
tural and  enduring  sentiment  of  the  people.  The  memory  of  our 
"  old  ally,"  is  still  green  and  flourishing — still  appealed  to  as  an  in- 
fluence of  peace  and  a  bond  of  amity ;  while  the  charge  of  sympathy 
with  our  ^  old  enemy"  can  hardly  now  be  made  without  being  re- 
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ceived  as  an  insult  and  repelled  as  a  calumny.  The  partizanship  then 
was  carried  to  great  excess,  and  in  its  consequences  led  to  that  un- 
natural Feeling  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  war  with  England, 
and  fixed  upon  a  portion  of  the  country  a  stigraa  of  indifference  to 
its  honor,  if  not  of  treachery  to  its  safety,  which  a(\er  ingenuity  has 
vainly  sought  to  wipe  out  Our  author  has  treated  of  this  branch  o^ 
his  subject  at  great  length,  and  with  even  more  of  the  bitter  judg- 
ments and  harsh  language  of  mere  party,  than  marks  the  preceding 
part  of  his  book.  He  will  have  it  that  the  whole  foreign  policy  of 
Jefierson  was  dictated  by  a  slavish  subserviency  to  France,  and  a 
settled  hatred  of  England.  Such  accusations  may  safely  be  left  for 
answer  to  their  own  absurd  extravagance.  The  preference  for 
France,  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  it  would  be  vain  to  deny ; 
and  as  vain  to  deny  the  preference  of  the  Federalists  for  England. 
Neither  party  would  have  thought  of  denying  it,  during  Jefferson's 
administration,  and  each  party  challenged  judgment  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  its  partiality.  The  succeeding  age  has  decided  that 
the  Republicans  were  right ;  that,  allowing  France  no  claim  to  our 
sympathy  but  this,  that  she  had  been  a  true  friend  in  the  time  of  our 
utmost  need,  and  that  probably  without  her  aid,  we  should  have 
been  subjugated  and  enslaved,  not  only  losing  that  great  boon  of 
independence,  but  suffering  all  the  bitterest  penalities  for  daring  to 
claim  it;  with  no  argument  in  her  favor  but  this,  it  appears  now  to 
calm-judging  persons  little  short  of  monstrous  that  a  question  should 
ever  have  been  raised,  of  the  honesty  of  prefering  her  to  the  enemy 
with  whom  we  had  been  so  long  and  so  fiercely  in  conflict 

But  it  is  said — and  this  is  the  great  point  in  the  Federal  argu- 
ment— that  England  was  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  Europe  against 
the  progress  of  a  great  military  despotism,  and  that  the  republican 
party  joined  hearts  with  the  myrmidons  of  the  despot  against  the 
champions  of  freedom.  The  succeed  ing  age  has  passed  judgment  up- 
on this  point  also.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  England  began  the  war 
and  without  provocation,  against  France  still  a  republic,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  old  despotism.  To  the  continuance  of 
war  with  all  Europe,  for  her  own  independence, — a  war  so  grand  in 
the  scheme  of  attack  and  so  absorbing  in  the  necessities  of  defence, 
that  all  France  was  turned  into  a  camp,  and  arms  became  the  sole 
passion  of  the  people, — was  due  the  catastrophe  of  the  republic,  and 
the  growth  of  an  empire  founded  on  conquest  and  moved  by  the  spi- 
rit of  aggression.  The  responsibility  of  England  for  this  result  is 
not  small.  In  the  outset,  she  was  not,  then,  the  champion  of  liberty, 
but  its  enemy.    Try  her  by  the  final  issue,  and  just  as  little  will  her 
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claiin  be  allowed.  Her  party  trlampbed  most  efl»ctoaliy.  What 
became  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  t  The  old  monarchy  was  re-es- 
tablished in  France,  with  a  paper  charter  which  no  man  believed 
would  be  respected,  and  nothing  saved  France  from  immediately 
relapsing  into  the  old  despotism  but  the  remains  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  England  had  done  her  utmost  to  destroy.  A  monarchy 
was  established  in  old  republican  Holland.  The  Bourbon  despots 
were  installed  again  upon  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Naples.  Egyp^ 
had  before  been  given  back  to  the  Turks.  Such  was  the  grand  re- 
sult of  England's  championship  of  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Where- 
ever  she  planted  her  foot,  there  despotic  legitimacy  sprung  up  and 
freedom  peiished.  The  whole  struggle  of  Europe  since  those  wars, 
has  been  to  shake  off  or  lighten  the  yoke  which  England  then  rivet- 
ted  upon  her  neck. 


4. — A  Voice  from  the  South :  comprising  Letters  from  Georgia  to 
MassachiuettSf  and  to  the  Southern  States:  With  an  Appen- 
dix containing  an  Article  from  the  Charleston  Mercury  on  the 
Wilraot  Proviso,  together  with  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Con* 
stitution,  the  Law  of  Congress,  the  Nullification  Law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Resolutions  of  Ten  of  the  Free  States,  the 
Resolutions  of  Virginia.  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's Resolutions  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Bal^ 
timore;  Samuel  E.  Smith.    1847. 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  explains  sufficiently,  that  it  is  intended 
to  embody  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  present  aspect  of  that 
great  question,  which,  whether  named  political,  religious,  social  or 
sectional.  Is  fast  swallowing  up  all  others  under  each  and  every  o^ 
these  heads,  and  separating  the  North  and  South  at  so  many  pointBt 
and  by  so  many  fiery  and  impassable  gulfs,  that,  if  it  Is  not  soon  and 
effectually  quenched,  its  ravages  will  be  too  mighty  ever  to  be  ef- 
faced, and  we  shall  wake  to  the  importance  of  resisting  it  at  the 
moment  only  when  all  resistance  will  be  impotent  except  to  madden 
its  fury.  It  is  perhaps  even  now  too  late,  and  a  strong,  if  not  con- 
clusive argument  of  it,  may  be  found  in  the  notorious  fact,  that  the 
North  will  not  listen  to  argument  or  remonstrance— that  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past  have  lost  all  sacredness— the  suggestions  of  policy 
all  restraint — the  portents  of  the  future  all  terror — that  they  coolly 
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IH'ediot  the  most  frtghtful  come<|iifiaoe8  from  the  aeeomplWnttMit  of 
their  dedgns. mid  the  more  frightfal,  the  more  ardently  do  they  hag 
their  plots,  and  the  more  vehemently  drive  onto  their  execution. 
They  believe  that  the  end  of  abolition  will  be  the  dtseolotion  of  the 
Union,  and  they  pause  not  They  believe  that  it  will  lead  to  a  fear- 
ful struggle  in  arms,  of  the  North  and  South,  and  they  hesitate  nol- 
They  believe  that  it  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  Southern  States* 
and  they  shrink  not  Each  new  and  more  direful  consequence  that 
jrawns  in  their  career,  is  greeted  with  a  savage  yell  of  triumph,  as  a 
new  glory  to  their  cause,  and  a  new  inotive  to  their  fury.  What  hope 
is  there  of  arresting  passions  so  excited,  so  widely  diffused,  so  btinA 
and  fed  by  so  many  and  pervading  influences  ?  Who  is'  to  speak 
peace  to  these  raging  passions — to  bring  sanity  to  this  maddened 
brain — to  open  these  surd  ears  to  the  voice  of  reason. 

We  said  that  the  North  would  not  listen  to  any  representatioos 
from  t|ie  South  on  this  subject,  however  respectful  in  tone,  weighty 
in  matter  and  urgent  in  application.  "  Who  reads  a  Southern  bookT** 
•ays  the  North  American  Review.  If  it  had  asked  who  reads  a 
Southern  speech,  remonstrance,  argument  or  rebuke,  addressed  to 
the  sense,  the  patriotism,  the  morality,  the  christian  forbearance  and 
common  humanity  of  the  North,  the  sneer  would  have  been  as  true 
in  its  import  as  it  is  base  in  spirit,  and  digraceful  to  the  pompous  pre- 
tenders who  claim  its  benefit  The  pamphlet  before  us  is  one  among 
a  multitude  of  proofs  of  this  determination  of  the  North  not  to  listen. 
A  package  of  them  was  sent  to  a  Northern  publisher  to  be  sold — it 
was  believed  the  book  contained  arguments,  facts  and  representations 
that  could  not  but  deeply  impress  whoever  examined  them,  with  the 
wickedness  and  madness  of  Abolition.  The  package  was  returned 
to  the  publishers  by  the  next  mail.  These  Northern /reemen, — these 
furnishers  of  menial  food  for  free  States — these  representatives  of  tlie 
h'terature  of  a  people  who  are  all  bom  with  the  dignity  of  sages,  the 
intuition  of  sdence,  and  the  purity  of  angels — a  people  that  know  no 
fear  and  dread  no  reproach,  and  who  march  through  life  with  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  unlimited  self  approval — these  caterers  for 
the  appetites  of  the  only  perfect  representatives  of  liberty  in  law, 
in  religion,  in  society,  in  thought  and  in  speech,  shrunk  in  terror  from 
the  chance  of  being  caught  dealing  in  the  honest  expression  of  a 
Southern  man's  opinion,  and  made  hot  haste  to  rid  their  counters  of 
a  book  that  spread  before  the  North  a  true  and  unvarnished  story  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Northern  people  had  discharged  and  were 
discharging  their  duties  to  their  country  and  their  brethren.  Doubt- 
less ihey  understood  that  dealing  in  such  goods  would  subject  them 
22* 
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to  the  imputation  of  being  leagued  with  the  ^^great  brotherhood  of 
thieves" — of  colloguing  with  ^'  man-etealers"— of  buyhig  and  telling 
the  eouls  of  men — of  taking  a  price  wet  and  dripping  with  the  blood 
of  the  slave, — and  they  saw  in  horrible  prospect  the  dark  edict  of 
proscription  stalking  amid  hoarse  whispers  through  the  ranks  of  the 
faithful..  The  fact  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  boasted  free- 
dom of  speech  and  opinion  at  the  North.  It  is  a  sad  answer  to  those 
who  think  that  Abolition  can  be  met  and  the  Union  saved  by  reason 
and  truth, — reason,  which  will  be  strangled  as  a  spy  in  the  camp  of 
these  banditti,  and  truth,  that  will  be  hunted  down  as  a  friend  of 
man-stealers  and  murderers,  as  of\en  as  she  shall  show  her  honest 
form  beyond  the  boundary. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  understand  and  to  impress  upon  our  every- 
day habit  of  thinking,  this  fact  that  the  North  will  not  listen — that 
ail  hope  of  modifying  the  influences  of  abolition  by  communing 
together,  is  utterly  delusive.  Our  representatives  meet  theirs  in 
Congress,  and  we  have  daily  before  us  the  proof  that  the  more  it  ia 
made  apparent  that  their  agitation  is  shaking  down  the  pillars  of  the 
Union,  the  more  fiercely  do  they  agitate.  The  press  of  the  South 
may  teem  with  the  most  cogent  answers  to  the  assaults  upon  us — 
Southern  newspapers  are  proscribed  at  the  North.  Go  and  talk  with 
them  face  to  face,  and  see  what  hope  their  answers  will  afiord  that 
they  are  accessible  to  any  arguments  but  such  as  feed  their  preju- 
dices, embitter  their  hostilities,  and  widen  the  gulf  between  us.  Re- 
mind them  that  we  are  bound  together  by  a  political  union  conse- 
crated by  the  blessing  of  those  who  won  our  independence,  and  they 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  participants  in  the  guilt  of  slavery  so  long 
as  they  abstain  from  warring  upon  it.  Convince  them  that  their  agi- 
tations are  leading  surely  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  they 
will  answer  with  devilish  delight,  that  that  wilt  be  the  death  of  the 
slave  power.  Show  them  that  their  laws  and  their  mobs  to  deprive 
Southern  men  of  their  property  are  in  flagrant  contempt  of  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  country,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  no  law 
is  sacred  that  conflicts  with  their  determination  to  put  down  slavery. 
Prove  to  them  that  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end,  in  the  plainest 
terms,  sanctions  slavery  and  regulates  the  duties  involved  in  the  re- 
lation with  as  little  indication-  of  disapproval  as  it  defines  and  enjoins 
the  duties  of  parent  and  child,  and  husband  and  wife,  and  they  wil| 
pronounce  you  an  impious  blasphemer,  and  declare  they  would  deny 
the  justice  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  his  revelation,  if  they  could  be 
made  to  believe  that  the  one  or  the  other  had  sanctioned  slavery. 
Offer  them  the  plainest  evidence  of  reason  and  testimony  that  the 
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conditioo  of  the  slave  at  the  South  is  one  of  general  comfort  and 
eontentment,  and  they  will  point  for  refutation  to  the  enciyclopedia 
ti^  lies  fabricated  and  compiled  by  a  gang  of  political  banditti,  who 
gain  their  living  by  breaking  up  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  North 
and  South.  Certainly  to  these  miscreants  the  South  does  not  pro- 
pose to  address  the  arguments  of  truth  and  patriotism.  With  scarcely 
greater  hope  can  we  offer  them  to  the  people  whom  they  have  besotted 
with  their  atrocious  appeals,  and  whose  hearts  and  understandings 
they  have  so  long  fed  with  the  poison  of  premeditated  calumny. 

And  yet  to  hear  them  talk,  not  only  in  private  companies,  and  the 
conventicles  of  the  abolitionists,  but  even  in  the  resolves  of  State  le- 
gislatures, one  might  suppose  they  were  not  proscribers  but  pro- 
scribed,— not  persecutors,  but  persecuted, — not  wilful  and  malicious 
dbturbers  of  the  peace,  but  quiet  and  saintly  folk  that  had  been  set 
upon  by  ruffians  and  made  desperate  by  oppression.  Massachusetts 
talks  of  the  strides  of  the  slave  power  as  if  they  were  made  over  her 
body,  and  invokes  a  league  of  the  free  States  "to  restrain  and  over- 
throw'' this  power.  The  abolition  society  of  Massachusetts  declares 
that  the  country  has  long  been  ruled  by  the  slave  power,  that  the 
slave  holders  are  their  "  masters,"  and  there  is  no  hope  of  deliver- 
ance but  in  "  revolution."  They  might  pay  more  heed  to  the  opin- 
ions and  wishes  of  their  masters ;  and  it  might  be  a  subject  at  least 
of  rational  amusement,  if  not  of  anxious  interest,  to  study  the  char- 
acter of  their  rulers,  and  know  by  safe  and  authentic  proofs  what  is 
their  spirit,  what  their  power,  their  opinions,  their  hopes  and  their 
plans.  While  Massachusetts  is  seeking  in  every  conceivable  way 
to  exasperate  the  South,  her  pulpits,  her  political  arena,  her  newspa- 
per press,  her  literary  assemblies  and  legislative  halls  resound  with 
this  wretched  cant  of  the  Union  being  governed  by  slave  holders, 
and  the  destinies  of  the  country  shaped  by  the  slave  power.  If  it 
be  so,  it  follows  very  clearly  that  the  South  has  had  a  value  to  the 
Union,  flowing  not  from  numbers  but  from  intellect.  If  it  be  true 
that  nearly  every  measure  that  has  redounded  to  the  honor  of  the 
country  has  originated  with  Southern  men ;  if  it  be  true,  as  a  North - 
era  man  once  said,  that  there  are  no  statesmen  north  of  the  Potomac, 
it  is  as  certainly  true  that  Southern  statesmen  have  been  eminently 
the  upholders  of  the  Union  and  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
country — while  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  highest  ability  at  the 
North  has  for  half  a  century  devoted  itself  to  the  party  whose  pro- 
gress, after  infinite  doublings  and  treacherous  pretences,  has  planted 
it  at  last  in  avowed  war  before  the  constitution  and  the  Union. 

The  author  of  the  "Letters  from  Gfeorgia  to  Massachusetts," 
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seems  to  hare  been  duly  impressed  with  the  fotilitsr  of  attempting  to 
win  the  ear  of  the  North,  and  we  see,  through  the  wIm^  series 
proofs  that  he  aimed  rather  at  enlightening  his  compatriots  as  to  the 
true  history,  present  positioo,  and  manifest  designs  of  Abolition,  tiian 
at  holding  up  the  mbror  and  seeking  to  shame  the  monster  with  as 
image  of  his  own  hideous  aspect  The  author  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Georgia,  and  a  man  not  more  dtstingaished  for 
ability,  wit  and  knowledge,  than  for  the  purity  of  bis  life,  and  the 
amiable  qualities  of  his  temper.  Removed  from  all  connection  with 
party  politics,  he  is  above  the  suspicion  of  being  prompted  by  any 
other  motives  than  the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  of  country,  to  imder- 
take  the  unmasking  of  a  band  of  conspirators,  who  having  strangled 
the  one  are  rushing  on  to  destroy  the  other. 

The  author  throws  aside,  at  the  outset,  his  own  personalis,  and 
speaks  as  the  State  of  Georgia,  addressing  her  sister,  Maesachmetts. 
He  seems  especially  to  have  pointed  his  remonstrance  to  the  favor- 
ite assumption  of  Massachusetts,  that  she  is  loflier  and  more  unas- 
sailable in  her  moral  position  than  the  other  States,  and  finding  her 
in  fact,  and  by  her  own  claim,  the  foantain  of  this  baleful  torrent  that 
has  thrown  down  so  many  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of  patrtotiam, 
and  swallowed  up  to  so  fearful  an  extent  the  common  sympathies  and 
mutual  trust  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy ;  he  ejiplores  her  his^ 
tory,  as  well  to;te8C  her  right  to  the  crown  of  a  high  morality,  as  her 
pretext  especially  to  obtrude  herself  for  the  solution  of  the  qnestioa 
of  slavery.  He  pictures  Massachusetts  first  and  foremost  ^i  the  par* 
suit  as  in  the  gains  of  the  slave  trade ;— Massachusetts,  in  the  ooa- 
vention  that  formed  the  constitution,  seeking  to  rivet  an  almost  un- 
limited central  government  upon  the  States ;— Massachusetts,  in  the 
war  with  England  taking  sides  with  the  enemy,  voting  it  immoral  to 
rejoice  in  our  victories,  refbsing  her  troops  to  the  service  of  tl^  coun- 
try, and  af\erwards  pursuing  the  government  (and  successAilly,)  for 
pajrmentof  the  militia  that  had  not  served,  and  winding  up  her  ser- 
vices, during  a  contest  waged  mainly  to  protect  her  own  citiaens 
from  British  impresament,  by  a  treasonable  convention  to  give  tbe 
formality  of  resolves  to  the  disaffection  that  had  paralysed  the 
strength  of  the  Union ; — Massachusetts,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  was 
over,  had  appealed  to  Congress  for  the  special  protection  of  her  in- 
dustry against  foreign  competition,  and  having  g^ned  a  step  in  the 
treasury,  had  crowded  on  from  stage  to  stage,  with  an  appetite  ever 
increased  by  feeding,  till  the  enormity  of  the  plunder  had  outraged 
the  spirit  of  the  country,  and  when  resistance  wa#  threatened  to  the 
robber  system,  the  same  Massachusetts  moving  to  clothe  with  al- 
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most  despotic  power  the  President  whose  whole  official  career  had 
been  strowed  thick  with  her  curses  and  dennociations; — Massachu- 
setts, first  to  propose  the  violation  of  that  compromise  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  gives  a  partial  representation  of  slaves,  first  to  urge  a  vio- 
lation of  the  compromise  of  the  tariff,  which  saved  the  country  from 
civil  war  in  '33,  and  now  standing  foremost  in  urging  the  violation 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  in  advance  and  by  supposition — as  if 
fearful  that  there  might  not  be' an  opportunity  of  making  bad  faith 
conspicuous  in  the  test  of  a  practical  question — and  urging  this  gra- 
tuitous, and  as  it  were,  prophetic  treachery,  in  a  moment  and  on  a 
point  to  make  it  the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  terminating 
a  war  which  she  has  stigmatised  with  every  epithet  of  condemnation 
and  abhorrence,  and  to  which  she  has  manifested  her  most  Chris- 
tian and  most  moral  opposition  in  the  characteristic  way  of  refusing 
to  vote  a  dollar  for  the  outfit  of  her  own  regiment,  and  rejecting  with 
a  scowl  of  transcendental  pbarisaism  a  resolve  of  thanks  to  the  brave 
old  hero  of  Palo  Alto,  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  for  the  distinc- 
tion he  had  conferred  on  the  arms  and  character  of  the  country. 

We  might  trace  this  analysis  of  the  pure  and  loAy  career  of  Massa- 
ehusett^  more  minutely,  but  the  picture  oi  her  acts  compared  with 
her  pretensions,  is  too  revolting ;  and  besides,  we  feel  the  full  force 
of  the  consideration  tliat  stayed  the  expression  of  t^e  author  of  these 
letters— that  there  are  many,  very  many,  looking  to  Massachasetts 
as  their  mother,  who  not  only  deserve  no  part  of  the  reproach  of  her 
political  course,  but  who  may  be  remembered  among  the  best  and 
truest  friends  of  their  country.  For  them  we  not  only  have  no  re- 
proaches, but  a  grateful  sense  of  the  high  and  proud  manhood  that 
has  carried  them  through  the  trial  of  their  patriotism  untainted  by 
the  influences  that  on  every  side  tempted  them  to  stray. 

Abolition  is  treated  as  the  consummation  and  perfect  expression  of 
the  soul  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  her  own  legitimate  offspring — her 
last  and  greatest  gifl  to  the  Union.  She  alone  could  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  spectacle  of  a  mob  meeting,  assembled  to  denounce  a  mas* 
ter  of  a  vessel  for  restoring  a  fugitive  slave  according  to  the  laws  of 
his  country,  at  which  meeting  an  ex-President  oi  the  United  States 
should  return  thanks  for  the  distinguished  honor  of  presiding,  and 
sentiments  of  hostility  to  the  Union  be  received  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause on  the  sole  ground  that  it  gave  protection  to  the  property  of 
one  half  the  States ! 

Our  author  treats  of  this  question  of  abolition  and  emancipation 
in  many  lights,  and  in  all  with  the  ability  and  high  spirit  that  might 
be  expected  of  him  and  that  becomes  a  man  who  speaks  in  the  name 
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of  Georgia.  We  cannot  follow  him.  But  one  point  he  has  presented 
in  bold  relief,  which  we  must  notice.  He  looks  upon  the  natural 
result  of  abolition  as  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  examines  the 
consequences  of  such  a  catastrophe.  His  conclusion  is  that  the 
Southern  people  have  in  their  hands,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the 
elements  of  successful  defence,  and  that  never  was  a  grosser  mis- 
calculation than  that  which  supposes  that  by  ourselves  we  should 
be  weak,  and  poor  in  the  resources  of  self  protection.  He  scouts 
the  opinion,  (the  hope  of  the  North  and  the  fear  of  the  timid- 
hearted  at  the  South,)  that  our  domestic  institutions  would  be 
a  source  of  weakness  in  war.  They  would  give  strength.  They 
would  furnish  resources  undisturbed  and  undiminished  by  the 
confusion  and  distraction  of  war.  Nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
slaves  are  engaged  in  agriculture — in  the  production  of  the  essential 
articles  of  subsistence — self-supporting,  as  well  as  supporting  the 
white  population, — not  gathered  in  great  cities  to  be  starved  by  the 
first  check  on  the  demand  for  articles  of  fancy  and  luxury.  Without 
concert  among  themselves,  without  any  sympathy  with  an  invading 
enemy,  with  no  strong  motive  of  discontent,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
there  would  be  any  danger  of  insurrection  among  them.  We  have 
had  ample  proof  in  our  past  history  that  there  is  no  such  danger. 
Twice  the  South  has  been  exposed,  open  and  nearly  defenceless,  to 
the  inroads  and  ravages  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  never  the  first  incli- 
nation showed  itself  among  the  negroes  to  take  sides  against  their 
masters, — but  instances  innumerable  where  in  danger  and  distress 
they  have  proved  themselves  warm  and  faithful  friends.  Slavery 
has  been  the  characteristic  social  feature  of  nations  the  most  memo- 
rable in  history  for  their  sufierings  and  achievements  in  war,  and  was 
never  taken  into  account  as  an  element  of  weakness  or  danger.  It 
would  not  be  so  with  us. 

The  South  would  be  united  in  such  a  struggle.  No  social  hatreds 
to  nurture  the  seeds  of  internal  division,  homogeneous  in  character, 
one  in  heart  and  cause,  beset  by  a  common  danger,  compact  in  posi- 
tion,  her  institutions  naturally  the  nurse  of  a  proud  and  hardy  man- 
hood, she  would  present  many  and  striking  points  of  contrast  to  the 
North  in  connection  with  such  a  struggle,  and  in  all  the  contrast  is  to 
her  advantage.  She  would  have,  too,  the  strong  and  sustaining 
sense  of  justice  on  her  side, — the  remembrance  that  in  the  Revolu- 
tion she  had  embraced  the  cause  of  independence  against  her  inte- 
rest for  the  sake  of  great  principles  of  good  government  and  public 
liberty ;— that  in  the  Union  she  had  been  faithful  to  all  the  compro- 
mises of  the  constitution  and  redeemed  all  pledges ;  that  she  had 
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been  remorselessly  hunted  down  by  calumny  and  a  world  of  petty, 
unintermiUed  annoyances ;— that  the  North  had  made  a  virtue  of 
dealing  faithlessly  with  her,  despoiling  her  of  her  property,  denying 
her  equality  of  right,  and  stigmatizing  her  as  unworthy  of  their 
association ; — that,  finally,  she  had  been  driven  from  the  Union  by 
intolerable  insult  and  aggression,  by  a  solemn  league  of  the  North 
to  direct  the  majority  in  Congress,  and  of  the  sovereign  States  within 
themselves,  and  of  bandit  associations  fostered  by  their  approval,  to 
the  purpose  of  murdering  her  peace,  hemming  in  her  limits  and  up- 
rooting her  institutions.  With  such  a  cause,  could  a  brave  people 
be  conquered  ?  With  such  a  cause  on  the  other  side,  if  the  North 
has  yet  remaining  any  conscience  to  whisper  of  retribution  for  treach- 
ery, oppression  and^  injustice,  would  she  dare  to  provoke  the  trial  ? 
Judging  from  her  whole  past  history,  since  the  revolution,  our  author 
is  very  sure  that  Massachusetts,  at  least,  would  never  support  a  war 
by  which  no  money  could  be  made. 

The  author  concludes  with  two  letters,  addressed  to  the  Southern 
States,  moderate  in  tone,  but  firm  and  of  good  counsel.  The  South 
relies  upon  the  constitution,  and  to  that  she  ought  to  cling  so  long  as 
there  is  any  hope  of  averting  the  catastrophe.  To  defend  every 
provision  of  that  instrument,  to  discharge  faithfully  all  our  duties 
under  it,  to  encourage  the  freeest  interchange  of  counsel  among 
ourselves,  to  beware  of  every  cause  of  disagreement  and  distrust 
between  the  Southern  States,  to  let  no  subordinate  question  blind  us 
for  a  moment  to  the  overwhelming  importance  of  this,  to  guard 
against  putting  arms  and  Resources  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies 
by  weak  concessions,  and  by  every  rational  means  of  preparation  at 
home  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  danger  and  the  most  effectual 
means  of  meeting  it, — these  are  the  heads  of  his  advice. 

We  are  safe  in  the  Union  so  long  as  any  one  of  the  co-ordinate 
departments  of  the  government  shall  remain  sound.  How  long  this 
may  be,  perhaps  in  some  degree  depends  upon  the  wisdom  and 
union  of  the  South.  The  North  has  already  the  full  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  has  given  ample  proof  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  disposed  to  use  that  power.  The  admission 
of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union  will  give  them  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 
The  union  of  the  people  of  the  North,  as  their  Representatives  in 
Congress  are  now  united,  would  insure  an  anti-slavery  President 
The  Judiciary  would  alone  remain,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  Judi- 
ciary would  soon  follow  the  other  branches  of  power,  and  equally 
manifest  that  the  South  could  not  live  under  a  government,  all  of 
whose  departments  were  hostile  to  her  existence.    These  are  posi- 
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live  and  conspicaous  land-marks  of  progress  that  we  cannot  mistake. 
If  we  can  arrest  the  government  at  any  one  of  these,  and  for  so  long 
as  we  can  arrest  it,  we  are  safe.  But  they  are  barriers  that,  the 
moment  we  cease  to  sustain,  watch  and  defend  them,  will  crumble 
and  melt  in  the  tide  of  Northern  hostility.  Such  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  position  and  duties  of  the  South,  as  drawn  by  one  of  her  most 
faithful  and  able  champions. 

We  should  notice  that  the  Letters  from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts 
were  originally  published  in  the  Western  Continent  newspaper,  Bal- 
timore, and  that  we  owe  their  appearance  in  pamphlet  form,  with 
notes  and  an  appendix  embodying  much  valuable  information  bear- 
ing upon  their  subject,  to  the  just  appreciation  by  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  of  the  momentous  interest  of  the  question  discussed  and  the 
importance  of  putting  in  a  convenient  form  for  distribution  and  pre- 
servation so  admirable  a  handling  of  it  Our  object  has  been  far 
more,  in  this  notice,  to  invite  attention  to  these  letters  and  pay  a  tri- 
bute to  their  merit,  than  to  attempt  to  embody  their  substance.  They 
should  be  disseminated  through  the  whole  South,  and  read  by  every 
Southern  man. 


5. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron;  complete  in  one  volume. 
Collected  and  arranged,  with  Illustrative  Notes  by  THosfAS 
MooBE,  LoBD  Jbffbbt,  SiE  Waltie  Soott,  Bishop  Hbbbb, 
Samuel  RopsBS,  Pbofessob  Wilson,  J.  G.  LocKBABif 
Gbobge  Ellis,  Thomas  Campbell,  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  ^tc 
dbc.  With  a  Portrait  and  View  of  Newstead  Abbey.  New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1847. 

This  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Byron  is  both  in  the 
matter  and  the  style  of  execution,  we.believe,  an  exact  copy  of  Ga- 
lignani's  Paris  edition.  It  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  its  original,  and 
the  volume  does  great  credit  to  the  American  publishers.  Its  char^ 
acteristic  features  are,  that  it  is  a  complete  collection,  embracing  all 
the  suppressed  passages  of  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan,  and  the 
poems  not  acknowledged  by  the  author,  and  that  the  spirit  of  cotem- 
porary  criticism  is  preserved  by  a  large  body  of  extracts  from  the 
writers  named  in  the  title  page.  In  his  vindication  of  Soutbey,  Mr. 
Coleridge  takes  occasion  to  say :  "  whenever  the  time  shall  come, 
when  all  his  works  shall  be  collected  by  some  editor  worthy  to  be  his 
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biographer,  I  tmst  that  an  appendix  of  excerpta  of  all  the  passages 
in  which  his  writings,  name  and  character  have  been  attacked,  from 
the  pamphlets  and  periodical  works  of  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be 
an  accompaniment."  The  wish  has  not  yet  been  realized  in  regard 
to  SoQthey,  and  perhaps  may  never  be,  but  it  seems  to  have  sugges- 
ted the  design  of  this  edition  of  Byron,  with  the  variation,  which  we 
cannot  but  think  due  equally  to  truth  and  charity,  of  setting  forth  fair 
specimens  both  of  unfkvorable  and  of  friendly  cotemporary  criticism. 
The  true  object,  as  far  as  the  author  is  concerned,  of  preserving 
these  opinions  and  judgments  of  his  own  age,  is  to  present  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  scenes  of  his  literary  life — to  show  in  what  an  atmos- 
phere he  moved,  and  so  to  retain  a  clue  to  the  feelings  under  which 
he  wrote,  which  may  often  be  the  only  clue  to  the  meaning  of  what 
he  wrote.  To  preserve  only  the  malignant  elements  of  this  atmos- 
phere, is  to  do  wrong  to  the  times,  and  to  present  the  individual  to 
posterity  in  a  false  light,  as  a  man  of  high  genius  who  had  lived 
without  friends,  or  sympathy  or  recognition — a  thing  that  probably 
never  happened. 

Setting  aside  the  author's  interest,  the  literary  criticisms  of  any 
age  are  an  important  part  of  its  history — perhaps  the  truest,  because 
the  accidental  and  unconscious  exhibition  of  the  character  of  its  po- 
litical and  social  parties.  Thus,  in  the  points  which  will  be  selected 
in  a  new  work,  for  praise  and  condemnation,  we  can  detect  the  creed 
of  the  faction  to  which  the  critic  belongs,  and  form  some  notion  of  the 
comparative  prominence  o?  the  different  articles  of  the  creed  by  the 
degree  of  passion  displayed  ii^the  handling  of  each  one.  When  it 
comes  to  false  statements  of  th^  meaning  of  the  author,  and  sense- 
less reasonings,  and  still  more,  to  mere  denunciation  or  eulogy,  we 
may  be  sure  that  faction  has  reached  that  blind  madness  when  to 
to  call  a  man  by  a  particular  name  is  to  call  him  all  that  is  good  or 
all  that  is  detestable.  Much  of  this  last  stage  of  party  would  show 
itself,  if  we  could  gather  all  that  was  written  in  respectable  periodi- 
cals concerning  Lord  Bjrron.  A  few  specimens,  just  a  glimpse  of  it, 
may  be  found  in  this  volume,  quite  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader. 
Some  portions  of  the  history  of  society  and  opinion  can  only  thus  be 
glanced  at  Its  details  are  too  corrupting  to  taste,  not  to  be  prohi- 
bited by  the  general  verdict  of  the  world.  To  preserve  them  in  all 
their  freshness  and  fullness  might  perpetuate  all  the  venom  and  mad- 
ness of  party  without  any  of  the  alleviations  and  excuses  that  we 
make  for  it  in  allowing  the  individual  partizan  to  be  the  involuntary 
and  unconscious  victim  or  representative  of  the  pervading  spirit  of 
his  tiitie. 

23  VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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Undoubtedly  it  is  painful  to  think  that  this  dominioD  of  party 
should  thus  be  extended  to  literature — that  under  its  dictation  the 
highest  genius  should  be  lauded  for  qualities  it  has  not,  and  abused 
for  faults  it  has  never  committed — that  the  universal  rples  of  criti- 
cism should  be  perverted  and  corrupted  to  afford  room  for  the  indul- 
gence of  party  spleen,  or  should  be  utterly  thrown  aside,  that  the 
very  semblance  of  restraint  may  be  evaded  and  the  judgment  of  cri- 
ticism may  deliver  itself  blinded  and  fettered  to  work  in  the  treadmill 
of  faction, — retaining  of  its  own  proper  and  genial  spirit  no  trace, — 
of  eloquence,  nothing  but  the  fury  of  declamation, — of  wit,  only  the 
pungency  of  malice, — of  philosophy,  only  the  universality  of  mis- 
judgment, — of  conviction,  only  a  devouring  eagerness  to  show  that  its 
office  is  to  pass  sentence  without  hearing, — of  knowledge,  only  an  in- 
tuitive divination  of  the  predominating  passions  of  its  party,  and  a 
ready  skill  in  showing  that  the  author  of  the  opposite  party  has  writ- 
Oen  in  contempt  of  these  passions.  What  bad  the  great  poets  who 
have  ennobled  this  century,  to  do  with  such  a  world,  or  how  could 
they  live  in  such  a  hurly-burly  of  fierce  partizanship  ?  Fate  is 
stronger  than  party,  and  they  did  live  through  it,  but  amid  what  fever 
of  heart !  Wordsworth  endured  it  better  than  any,  because  he  bad 
the  blessed  faculty  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  his  own  high  musings 
instead  of  the  brawlings  of  the  critical  rabble.  Southey,  with  strong 
arm  and  sturdy  courage,  helped  himself  to  the  scourge  and  paid  his 
assailants  in  kind.  But  Byron  and  Shelly  they  drove  from  England, 
and  Coleridge  they  b:  nished,  bewildered,  disgusted,  disheartened 
and  beggared,  from  his  favorite  walhs  of  literature. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  found  in  the  mere  title  of  Lord  Byron  sa- 
tisfactory assurance  that  a  young  Tfery  was  aspiring  to  fame,  and 
fealty  to  the  whigs  demanded  that  he  should  be  strangled  at  once ; 
hence  that  out-break  of  malignant  scoffing  which  greeted  the  publi- 
cation of  his  first  volume  of  poems.  The  same  spirit,  from  the  othe^ 
side,  hunted  down  and  vilified  every  act,  word  and  thought  of  Lord 
Byron  the  Liberalist, — almost  the  republican.  To  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  it  happened  that  in  the  i,implicity  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  they 
entertained  certain  unripe  notions  of  universafequality  and  brother- 
hood, which,  being  Greekish  withal,  they  denominated  Pantisocracy. 
Was  not  this  good  reason  for  the  Anti-Jacobin  to  treat  them  as  own 
brothers  of  Marat  and  grand-children  of  Beelzebub  the  prince  of 
devils?  A  few  months  cured  them  of  the  project,  and  a  few  years  made 
them  very  good  Englishmen,  and  then  the  scurril  abuse  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  rehashed  and  new  named,  was  served  up  by  the  Liberals, 
with  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  *  traitors,"  ^turncoats''  and  <^  deserters," 
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by  way  equally  of  grace  before  meat,  and  pepper  and  salt  for  ttie  dish. 
Wordsworth,  having  been  their  fast  friend  first  and  last,  was  de- 
nounced as  all  the  worse  Jacobin,  because  he  never  said  a  word  on 
politics,  and  all  the  more  bigotted  a  churchman  because  he  dealt 
only  with  nature,  the  human  heart  and  the  universal  principles  of 
morals.  Still  harder  was  the  case  of  Shelly.  Starting  in  life  pre- 
maturely, and  gifted  with  reason,  imagination  and  poetic  enthusiasm 
as  precocious  as  the  learning  that  stimulated  and  impelled  his  almost 
preternatural  powers  to  measure  their  strength  against  systems  and 
customs,  he  committed  errors  grievous  and  lamentable,  but  naturally 
referable  to  the  circumstances  of  his  early  education,  and,  without 
that  palliation,  bearing  no  proportion  to  the  violence  with  which  he 
was  assaulted,  the  raging  fury  with  which  this  gentlest  of  men  was 
driven,  amid  hootings  of  derision  and  yells  of  abhorrence,  from  the 
land  of  his  birth — hunted  forth  as  a  wild  Beast,  the  pest  and  enemy 
of  the  human  race  ! 

Will  genius  be  always  so  judged  by  its  colemporaries?  Clearly 
it  will,  till  mankind  shall  take  to  its  heart  a  lesson  of  wisdom  from 
the  contempt  with  which  the  after  age  is  sure  always  to  treat  the 
scandal,  the  quarrels  and  the  party  railing  of  its  predecessor.  To  us, 
of  what  weight  are  the  distorted  arguments,  the  bitter  sarcasms,  the 
merciless  judgments,  the  passionate  abuse,  that  during  the  life-time 
of  these  great  poets,  filled  the  air  they  breathed,  as  it  were,  with  the 
flashing  deadly  weapons,  the  din  and  the  sulphur-smoke  of  battle. 
Do  we  pay  further  heed  to  it,  than  to  wonder  how  mankind  could  have 
been  so  blind,  so  deaf,  so  wicked,  so  absurd  ?  Will  the  next  age  re- 
peat 4he  same  judgment  against  ours  ?  Fortunately  we  have  not  a 
herd  of  great  poets  to  defame  and  run  down,  so  we  may  escape  the 
condemnation  of  posterity  by  escaping  its  recollection. 

Even  that  worst  of  all  the  many  malignant  influences  of  party 
intruded  into  literature,  that  genius  itself  does  not  escape  its  infec- 
tion, and  too  often  becomes  one  of  its  ministers  as  well  as  its  victim) 
loses  all  its  consequence  with  the  calm-judging  age  that  follows,  and 
we  read  the  hostile  effusions  of  poets,  the  biting  epigrams  of  wits 
and  the  fierce  invectives  of  orators,  with  no  other  sympathy  than  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  each  as  a  composition  inspires,  or  as  they  indicate 
the  manner  in  which  the  men  of  other  times  managed  their  quarrels 
Who  thinks  less  of  Euripides,  for  the  jeers  and  lampoons  of  Aristo^ 
phanes,  or  less  of  the  latter,  because  his  wit  and  bufibonery  were 
poured  forth  upon  the  defects  of  a  great  poet,  rather  than  a  poor 
wretch,  whose  name  could  only  be  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the 
touch  of  a  satirist.    Even  Dante  has  only  succeeded  in  making  fa- 
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mou8,  not  in  damning,  the  men  whom  he  visits  with  his  poetic  veo- 
geance  in  the  "  Inferno."  No  more  do  we  inquire  what  justice  there 
was  in  the  bitter  pasquinades  that  Byron  and  SoOthey  passed  upon 
each  other.  We  are  interested  only  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
quarrel,  thus  immortalized,  that  we  may  have  a  true  view  of  the 
temper  of  the  men  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  They  are  no  longer 
the  heads  of  parties — no  longer  represent  living  passions — no  longer 
raise  a  laugh  or  draw  a  sigh,  but  by  the  innate  force  of  what  they 
wrote.  Such  virtue  is  there  in  time,  the  motion  of  whose  wings  is 
justly  called  healing.  Over  the  whole  mighty  tract  of  the  past  reigns 
the  spirit  of  peace,  and  it  is  only  by  identifying  it  with  the  present 
that  we  can  give  to  it  even  the  appearance  of  a  party  to  our  con- 
flicts, and  desecrate  its  rest  with  the  presence  of  passions  thai  have 
to  do  only  with  the  interests  of  living  factions.  This  but  seldom 
extends  to  literature,  and  forever  blessed  be  the  fate  that  gives  to 
the  lovers  of  the  works  of  genius  this  wide  and  variegated  field  of 
delights,  unclouded  by  the  dark  passions  of  party,  undisturbed  by 
the  jargon  of  belligerent  critics,  with  its  own  light  playing  broad 
and  free,  over  scenes  that  were  else  buried,  deep  as  the  men  who 
represented  it,  in  the  dust  of  the  past. 

We  did  not  propose  any  criticisms  on  Lord  Byron  as  a  poet  The 
uproar  of  faction  having  ceased,  mankind  very  soon  made  peace 
with  him,  and  he  is  quietly  reposing  among  the  few  really  great 
poets  of  his  country — a  rank  which  criticism  can  no  longer  call  in 
doubt,  or  confirm.  What  is  to  be  said  of  him  now  concerns  more 
the  publishers  than  the  author  and  in  this  case,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  there  is  occasion  only  for  praise. 


6.— 7%e  Poetical  Works  of  Fitz- Greene  HaUeck,  now  Jirst  col- 
lected. Illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings,  from  Drawings  by 
American  Artists.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &>  Co.   1847. 

This  edition  of  Halleck's  Poems  is,  we  believe,  uniform  with  re- 
prints by  the  same  publishers  of  the  works  of  several  of  the  less  vo- 
luminous Poets  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  England,  among 
them  Goldsmith  and  Bryant.  We  have  not  seen  the  others,  but  if 
this  is  a  specimen,  Appleton  &,  Co.  may  be  considered  as  having 
made  the  nearest  approach  yet  realized  in  this  country,  to  the  fine 
finish  of  the  best  style  of  English  publication.    We  rejoice  in  this 
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improvement,  and  cannot  but  think  there  is  a  real  virtue  in  beautiful 
books,  and  that  the  taste  which  delights  in  the  embellishment  of  their 
Q)rm  is  at  least  akin  to  that  which  exults  in  the  riches  of  their  con- 
tents. 

Halleck  deserved  this  costly  ceremonial,  partly  because  he  has  pro- 
duced some  very  beautiful  things,  and  partly  bacause,  there  being 
no  hope  of  his  producing  any  more,  the  ceremony  of  inuming  him 
during  his  life-time,  ought  in  courtesy  to  be  more  than  commonly 
agreeable.  It  has  not  oden  happened  to  a  man  to  get  the  reputation  of 
a  poet  on  a  more  slender  foundation,  and  yet  bis  is  undisputed,  and  that 
too  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  his  most  elaborate  pieces  are  failures. 
"  Alnwick  Castle,"  pretty  as  some  of  its  passages  are,  is,  as  a  whole, 
without  passion,  without  invention,  without  much  fancy  and  with  no 
design  in  which  any  one  seems  called  to  sympathize,  and  "  Fanny'' 
is  a  specimen  of  comic  dullness  quite  distressing.  But "  Marco  Boz- 
zaris"  is  possessed  with  the  true  lyric  fervor,  and  grace  reigns 
through  the  whole  of  it.  Next  to  this,  we  place  the  tribute  to  Burns, 
of  which  it  is  the  best  praise  to  say  that  it  is  worthy,  both  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  thoughts  and  the  manly  simplicity  of  the  verse,  of  the 
great  poet  it  commemorates.  The  stanzas  on  **  Red-Jacket,"  exhibit 
a  power  of  condensing  the  pourtraiture  of  remarkable  individual 
character,  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  other  of  the  author's  works, 
save  in  the  lines  to  Burns.  These  three  pieces  have  ^*  poet"  stamped 
upon  them  unmistakably,  but  all  the  rest  add  nothing  to  the  eviden- 
ces, and  for  the  most  part  are  as  deeply  penetrated,  and  as  fully  per- 
vaded with  the  spirit  of  common  place,  as  the  others  with  the  spirit 
of  genius.  Whether  it  was,  that  on  rare  occasions  Apollo  caught 
the  author  unawares,  and  perforce  made  him  utter  the  true  oracles 
of  the  sacred  mount,  or  that  in  him  the  noble  fervor  and  power  of 
genius  have  been  chilled  by  colder  influences  and  bowed  down  by 
the  heaviness  of  worldly  labor,  perhaps  he  can  explain — certainly  we 
cannot;  although  there  is  hardly  in  the  language  a  poem  that  seems  to 
have  sprung  more  spontaneously  out  of  the  author's  soul  than  "  Mar- 
co Bozzaris :''  -^OySi  sic  omnia! — but  there  is  no  use  in  expressing 
the  regret,  and  much  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  specimens  of  true  poe- 
try, that,  few  as  they  are,  have  yet  been  able  to  consecrate  to  fame, 
the  name  of  Fitz-Qreene  Halleck. 
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7. — A  New  Medical  Dictionary  ;  Containing  an  Explanation  of  the 
Terms  in  Anatomy,  Human  and  Comparative ;  Physiology, 
Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  Surgery,  Therapeutics, 
Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy \  with  the  Formulas  of  the  principal  Pharmacospias, 
and  valuable  Practical  Articles  on  the  Treatment  of  Disease. 
On  the  basis  of  Hooper  and  Grant.  Adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  Science,  and  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students  and  the 
Profession.  By  D.  Pereira  Gardner,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Medicine,  etc ,  etc.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
TBER8.     1847. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is,  £i8  stated  in  the  preface,  the  same  as 
Hooper's,  and  the  matter  of  it  is  mainly  taken  from  that  standard 
book  of  reference.  The  same  necessity,  however,  which  calls  for 
such  a  compendium  of  ihe  sciences,  forming  or  associated  with  that 
o^  Medicine,  equally  demands  the  constant  revision  of  it  as  the  sci- 
ences are  enlarged^  their  obscurities  are  cleared  up  and  the  errors 
that  may  have  clung  to  them  are  separated.  Much  new  matter  has 
been  added  by  the  present  editor,  and  much  that  seemed  unnecessa- 
rily extended  has  been  compressed,  so  that  it  is  still  a  less  bulky 
book  than  Hooper's.  Without  trusting  our  own  judgment,  we  have 
good  authority  in  the  profession  for  saying  that  Gardner's  Medical 
Dictionary  may  be  relied  on  for  all  the  purposes  it  pretends  to  sub- 
serve. The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well ;  the  page  is  a  fair 
one,  the  impression  neat,  and  the  book  substantial — qualities  that  all 
scholars  will  acknowledge  the  value  of  in  a  dictionary. 


NOTE. — As  there  occur  some  strong  resemblances  of  view  be- 
tween the  recent  report  6f  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
article  on  "  The  Growth  and  Consumption  of  Cotton,"  it  is  proper 
to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  author  of  the  latter,  that  it  was  in  our  hands 
sometime  before  the  former  appeared. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Biogrwphia  Literaria  ;  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  My  Ldterai-y 
Life  and  Opinions,  By  Samubl  Taylor  Coleridge.  From  the 
second  Lonaon  edition,  prepared  for  publication  in  part  by  the  late 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge;  completed  and  published  by  his  Widow. 
In  two  volumes.    New-York :  Wiley  &,  Putnam.    1847. 

VieiDS  and  Reviews  in  American  Literature^  History  and  Fiction. 
By  the  Author  of  "the  Yemassee,"  " Life  of  Marion,"  "  History  of  • 
South-Carolina,"  "Richard  Hurdis,"  &c.  &c.     Two  volumes  in  one. 
New-York:  Wiley  (fc  Putnam.    1847. 

Usefulness:  an  Oration^  delivered  before  the  Euphemian  and 
Philomathian  Societies  of  Erskine  College,  So.  Ca.,  at  the  Annual 
Commencement,  held  Sept  15th,  1847.  By  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Hamil- 
ton, D.D.,  of  Mobile,  Alabama.  Charleston :  Burges,  James  &, 
Paxton.    1847. 

What  It  has  done^  and  what  We  must  do :  an  Address^  delivered 
before  the  Grand  Division  of  the  Order  of  the  Rons  of  Temperance 
of  North-Carolina,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh,  on  the  19th 
October,  1847.  By  Charles  F.  Deems,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  North-Carolina.  Published  by  the  Grand  Division  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance,  North-Carolina.  Philadelphia:  T.  K.  &  P.  G.  Col- 
lins.   1847. 

T%e  true  Origin  and  Source  of  the  Mecklenburg  and  National 
Declaration  of  Independence.  [Extracted  from  the  Southern  Pres- 
byterian Review,  by  request]  By  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.D., 
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Art.  I. — Prescott's  Conquest  op  Peru. 

The  Eatery  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru^  with  a  preliminary 

view  of  the  CivUizatum  of  the  Incas.    By  William  H. 

Prescott. 

"  CongestaB  cnmcdaDtar  opes,  drbisqoe  rapioas 
Aeclpit"  CUnduin,  ni  Ihtf.  m.  L  v.  194* 

**  Lo  color  de  religion 
Van  a  biiscar  plata  y  oro 
Del  encabierto  tesoro." 

Lope  de  Vega,  El  Nueva  Mimtto,  Jam,  1. 

In  two  volumes.    Harper  &  Brothers ;  New- York.    1847. 
(Continued  and  Concluding  Notice.) 

We  resume  Irom  the  work  before  us^  our  narrative  of  the 
Conquest  of  Peru.  We  left  Pizarro  m  possession  of  the 
great  capital  city  of  the  Incas.  His  progress,  thus  lEar,  has 
been  most  easy.  His  very  audacity  has  been  the  secret  oi 
his  successes.  The  Peruvians  have  be^i  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  awed  into  temporarv  submission  by  the  novel 
aspects  and  the  presumption  of  the  invaders.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  Spanish  Captain  should  secure  himself  in 
the  position  which  he  had  gained.  Pizarro  was  too  saga^ 
cious  not  to  perceive  that,  with  the  increased  familiarity  of 
the  Peruvians  with  the  arts  and  arms  of  their  conaueroi% 
they  would  renew  their  courage.  Oppression  would  rouse 
the  nation  into  rebellion ;  and  the  shame  which  a  pn>ud 
24  VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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and  military  pem>le  would  naturally  feel  at  their  overthrow, 
by  such  a  handful  of  enemies,  would  prompt  them  to  the 
most  desperate  exhibitions  of  their  strength.  There  was 
yet  a  method  by  which  they  might  be  disarmed — by  which 
their  passions  might  be  modified  in  the  gratification  of 
their  national  vanity.  The  true  heir  of  the  Peruvian 
Sceptre, — the  legitimate  son  of  Huayna  Capac,  the  Inca, 
was  still  surviving  in  the  person  of  Manco,  tfie  brother  of 
Huascar,  who  had  been  murdered  by  Atahuallpa.  The 
latter,  we  must  not  forget,  had  been  an  usurper,  who  had 
been  punished  for  his  offences  against  Peruvian  legitimacy 
by  our  loyal  Spaniards.  To  raise  Manco  to  the  tfirone  of 
^the  Incas,  and  thue  secure  the  devotion  of  the  Peruvians, 
was  now  the  policjr  of  Pizarro.  But  this  elevation  by  no 
means  implied  the  independence  of  the  native  monarch ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  the  proof  of  his  humiliation.  He  was 
to  be  the  mere  creature  of  the  invader,  chosen  simply  for 
his  purposes,  to  be  used  as  a  means  oi  deluding  his  peo- 
ple, ana  to  be  cast  off  when  his  employment  was  no  longer 
profitable  to  the  conquerors.  We  shall  see  that  Pizarro 
was  somewhat  deceived  in  his  calculations.  No  pains  were 
spared,  however,  in  making  the  pageant  of  his  coronation 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  better  to  deceive  the  Peruvians. 
The  nobles  and  the  people,  with  the  Spanish  army,  were 
all  paraded  to  behold  and  participate  in  the  event  The 
great  square  of  Cuzco  was  crowded  with  assembled  mul- 
titudes. The  Spanish  priest,  Valverde,  went  through  the 
ceremony  ot  the  mass,  and  the  hand  of  Pizarro  conferred 
upon  the  Inca,  Manco,  the  fringed  diadem  of  Peruvian 
Sovereignty.  But  the  very  proceedings  which  asserted  the 
royalty  of  the  Inca,  declared  the  supremacy  of  the  Castil- 
ian  Crown,  and  required  the  obeisance  of  aJl  present  to  its 
authority ;  and  the  cup  of  sparkling  chicha  which  Manco 
pledged  to  the  Spanish  Captain,  in  the  moment  of  his  in- 
auguration, was  a  pledge  oi  his  own  self-sacrifice,  and  the 
degradation  of  his  race.  The  ceremonies  were  closed  with 
a  spectacle,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Peruvians, 
in  all  such  cases,  which  is  too  curious  and  peculiar  to  be 
omitted  in  this  notice. 

The  dead  were  called  upon,  as  witnesses  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  their  successor.  The  Iiicas,  by  whom  he  had  been 
preceded,  had  been  embalmed  and  preserved  as  mummies. 
In  this  art,  the  Peruvians  seem  to  have  been  even  more 
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skilfiil  than  the  Egyptians,  since  they  were  able  to  pre- 
serve the  mortal  Matures  of  the  corpse  with  a  singular 
truthfulness  and  fidelity  to  the  lineaments  and  form  of  the 
living  man.  These  mummies  of  their  princes,  thus  pre- 
served, were  all  consigned  to  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun 
at  Cuzco.  Here  they  occupied  a  vast  apartment  to  them- 
selves, the  Incas  on  one  side  and  their  Queens  opposi^, 
each  occupjing  a  chair  of  gold,  clothed  in  regal  attire,  sit^ 
ting  with  their  hands  crossed  placidly  upon  their  bosoms, 
and  looking  as  they  had  done  in  life;  conscious  to  all 
appearance  still,  but  subdued  as  it  were,  in  contem- 
plation and  prayer,  with  heads  drooping  upon  their  bosoms, 
and  eyes  closed  in  devotion.  In  this  awful  sanctuary,  the 
living  prince  might  gather  lessons  of  his  own  state  and 
mortahty,  and  be  ennobled  in  his  purposes  by  contemplat- 
ing the  persons  of  those  most  glorious  in  their  achieve- 
ments among  the  princes  of  the  past  Some  such  influence 
was  probably  desired  in  the  adoption  of  the  custom,  by 
which  these  dead  witnesses  were  required  to  be  present  at 
the  coronation  of  each  new  sovereign-  The  practice  was 
too  important  to  be  omitted  at  the  elevation  of  the  protege 
of  the  Spanish  conqueror.  At  the  banquet  table  which 
was  spread  in  the  great  square  of  the  royal  city,  each 
ghostly  form  took  its  appointed  seat,  attended  each  by  a 
special  retinue,  who  performed  all  the  menial  offices,  as  if 
the  object  of  their  care  were  still  sensible  to  their  attenaance. 
The  guests  drank  deep  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  dead, — 
and  in  the  potency  of  their  draughts,  the  degraded  Peruvi- 
ans, their  new  sovereign  at  their  head,  seemed  wholly  to 
forget  that  their  orgies  were  dictated  and  devised  by  an  in- 
vader whose  foot  was  upon  their  own  necks.  Could  their 
silent  witnesses  have  spoken !  The  festivities  were  con- 
tinued, night  jifler  night,  by  the  giddy  population  of  Cuzco. 
who  were  either  insensible  to  their  shame,  or  were  disposed 
to  drown  their  remembrance  in  the  uproar  of  excitement 
The  Spaniards,  meanwhile,  were  busily  employed  in  secur- 
ing for  themselves,  all  the  substantial  of  authority.  Pi- 
zarro  devised  for  Cuzco,  a  mimicipal  government  borrowed 
from  the  cities  of  the  parent  country.  Among  his  magis- 
trates, were  his  brothers,  Gonzalo  and  Juan,  and  he  hun- 
self  adopted  the  style  of  Govenor ;  Valverde,  the  priest,  was 
named  Bishop  of  Cuzco,  and  the  interests  of  religion  were 
not  by  any  means  forgotten  in  the  rapacity  of  avarice  or 
the  wild  excitements  of  war. 
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The  elevation  of  Manco,  did  not  pacify  the  nation.  There 
were  still  chieftains,  adherents  of  Atahuallpa,  who  burned 
to  revenge  his  fate  and  to  wrest  their  nation  from  the  grasp 
of  the  invader.  These  hung  about  the  neighborhood  of 
Cuzco  in  watching  for  their  opportunities.  Had  the  whole 
nation  been  informed  by  their  spirit  and  patriotism,  the 
Spaniards  had  not  triumphed.  But  they  were  unsustained 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Against  this  force,  Pi- 
zarro  sent  Almagro  with  a  small  body  of  horse.  Hq  was 
accompanied  by  the  new  Inca  with  a  large  array  of  natives. 
The  expedition  was  successful  after  several  sharp  encoun- 
ters. The  Indians  were  dispersed,  and  Quizquiz,  their 
commander,  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  officers  of 
Atahuallpa,  was  at  length  massacred  by  the  remnant  of 
his  own  followers,  who,  despairing  of  success,  from  repealed 
defeats,  were  wearied  out  by  his  frequent  misfortunes,  and 
by  that  stubborn  courage  which  refused  to  sink  beneath 
them.  But,  the  conquests  of  Pizarro  were  not  complete 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  Peruvian  chieftain.  He  was  not 
permitted  to  sleep  upon  his  seciuities.  He  was  threatened 
by  a  new  and  still  more  formidable  danger.  This  was 
from  the  sudden  arrival  upon  the  coast,  of  a  strcmg  body  of 
Spanish  troops,  imder  Pairo  de  Alvarado,  the  celebrated 
officer  who  had  served  with  so  much  good  fortune  and 
distinction,  with  Cort^z,  in  the  invasion  of  the  Aztec  em- 
pire. To  this  cavalier  had  been  assigned,  as  the  reward 
of  his  ipreat  services,  the  government  of  Guatemala.  But 
his  cupidity  was  not  satisfied  with  this  possession.  The 
wonderful  reports  of  Pizarro's  successes  in  Peru,  excited 
his  emulation  and  his  avarice.  He  had  been  told  that  those 
conquests  were  confined  chiefly  to  Peru,  and  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  northern  kingdom  of  Quito,  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  Atahuallpa,  and  the  supposed  depository  of  all 
his  treasures.  Alvarado  wanted  nothing  but  a  pretext,  and 
he  quickly  found  one.  Afiecting  to  regard  the  latter  region 
as  entirely  without  the  jurisdiction  of  Pizarro,  he  tluew 
himself  into  the  country  with  a  force  admirably  appointed, 
of  five  hundred  men,  and  began  his  march  directly  for 
Quito.  He  little  knew  that  Pizarro  had  been  before  him. 
One  of  his  captains,  Sebastian  Benalcazar,  "a  cavalier 
who  afterwards  placed  his  name  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
South  American  Conauerors,  for  coura^,  capacity  and  cru- 
elty ;"  had  aheady,  after  repeated  conflicts  with  the  Indians, 
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planted  the  banners  of  Castile  on  the  towers  of  Atahuallpa. 
But  his  spoils  had  not  met  his  expectations,'and  while  he 
meditated  his  disappointments,  he  was  suddenly  roused  by 
tidings  of  the  approach  of  Alvarado. 

This  latter  chieftain,  when  he  set  forth  upon  his  expedi- 
tion, neither  dreamed  that  a  Spaniard  had  been  before  him, 
nor  conjectured  the  perils  of  the  enterprise  he  had  so  rashly 
and  so  improperly  undertaken.  The  details  of  his  fearful 
march  through  the  snowy  passes  of  the  mountains  in  mid- 
winter, form  one  of  the  most  terrible  chapters  in  history. 
Mr.  Prescott  has  given  it  with  excellent  eiflfect  in  the  narra- 
tive before  us.  The  courage  and  firmness  of  Alvarado 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  obstacles  beneath  which  most 
leaders  must  have  perished  or  succumbed.  His  followers 
were  frozen  in  their  saddles,  and  the  carcasses  of  men  and 
horses  marked  each  day's  fearful  progress.  One-foiuth  ol 
his  Spanish  troops  perished,  and  fully  two  thousand  of  his 
Indian  auxiliaries,  ere  he  emerged  from  the  snowy  passes 
of  the  mountains.  With  the  tidings  of  his  march,  Alma- 
gro  was  despatched  to  reinforce  Benalcazar,  who  was  in 
possession  of  duito,  and  whose  fideUty  was  somewhat 
questioned,  as  his  expedition  to  duito  had  not  been  autho- 
rized by  his  commander.  Almagro  awaited  the  approach 
of  Alvarado  on  the  plains  of  Riobamba.  His  force  was 
still  inferior  to  that  of  Alvarado ;  but  he  had  the  authority 
of  law  in  his  favor.  His  policy  was  to  avoid  an  open  rup- 
ture ;  a  policy  which,  now  that  duito  no  longer  offered 
temptations  to  cupidity,  was  also  that  of  Alvarado.  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  between  the  two^captains,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  transfer  to  Almagro  of  all  the  forces  brought 
by  Alvarado,  his  fleet,  stores,  troops  and  munitions  of  war, 
for  an  equivalent  in  money.  One  hundred  thousand  pesos 
de  oro  was  the  stipulated  smn  which  the  latter  consented 
to  receive  for  his  entire  armament ;  a  sum  which  did  not 
compensate  him  for  his  outfit  and  losses,  and  certainly  of- 
fered but  an  inadequate  satisfaction  for  those  wild  hopes 
of  plunder  which  had  first  prompted  the  expedition  against 
duito. 

This  negotiation  put  at  rest  the  worst  apprehensions  of 
Pizarro.  "The  reduction  of  Peru  might  now  be  consi- 
dered as,  in'  a  manner,  accomplished."  Some  barbarous 
tribes  in  the  interior  still  held  out,  but  it  required  but  a 
moderate  force  to  bring  them  into  subjection,  duito  and 
24* 
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Ouzco,  the  two  imperial  cities,  had  submitted.  The  armies 
of  Atahuallpa  had  everywhere  been  beaten — the  empire 
was  in  feet  dissolved,  and  the  prince  who  bore  the  shadowy 
sceptre  of  the  Incas,  was,  at  this  time,  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
keeping  of  the  conqueror^  To  consolidate  nis  conquests 
was  the  first  object  of  Pizarro.  A  capital  city  was  to  be 
established.  Cuzco  was  among  the  mountains,  too  remote 
from  the  seaboard  and  unsuit^  to  commercial  purposes. 
The  fruitful  valley  of  Rimac,  through  which  flowed  a 
broad  and  beautiful  river,  won  the  preference  of  Pizarro, 
His  intelligwit  eye  b^eld  the  commodious  haven  for  a 
lai^e  commerce  in  the  stream  before  him.  The  situation 
was  central,  the  climate  was  delightful,  and  the  ocean  lay 
in  submissive  waiting  at  its  doors.  Here,  then,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  capital,  to  which  he  gave  the  imposing^ 
but  fatiguing  name  of  Cuidad  de  les  Refes,  (City  of  Kings,) 
a  name  which  soon  gave  way  to  the  simpler  one  of  Lima^ 
which  it  still  bears,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  only  a 
corruption  by  the  Spaniards,  of  the  Indian  word  Rimac,  by 
which  the  valley  was  known  before.  The  citv  was  weft 
laid  out,  on  an  improved  and  princely  plan.  Tne  Indians 
were  drawn  from  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
to  aid  in  the  work,  which,  prosecuted  under  the  eye  of  Pi^ 
zarro  himself,  went  forward  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which 
soon  made  the  greatest  results  apparent  to  the  eye.  The 
Spaniards  built  solidly  as  well  as  rapidly,  and  liima  still 
affords  proofs  of  the  excellent  masonry  ot  that  day,  which 
has  stood,  in  addition  to  the  sissaults  of  time,  the  shocks 
of  those  repeated  Earthquakes  which  have  so  frequently 
threatened  to  lay  the  fair  capital  in  ruins. 

Meanwhile,  Hernando  Pizarro  had  made  his  appearance 
in  Spain.  His  return,  laden  with  proofs  of  the  wealth  of 
Peru,  the  trophies  of  his  brother's  conquests,  had  confirmed 
all  the  promises  which  the  latter  had  made  to  the  crown. 
He  was  received  with  the  highest  fevor  and  distinction^ 
was  honored  with  nobility,  empowered  to  equip  and  com- 
mand an  armament,  and  the  royal  officers  were  required 
to  assist  and  facilitate  all  his  objects.  The  royal  grants 
already  made  to  Francisco  Pizarro  were  conflrmea,  nor 
was  Almagro  forgotten.  He  was  empowered  to  discover 
and  occupy  the  country  for  the  distance  of  two  himdred 
leagues,  beginning  at  the  southern  limit  of  Pizarro's  terri-t 
tory.    Almagro  was  in  charge  of  Cuzco,  whither  he  had 
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be^i  sent  by  Pizanpo,  when  the  tidingswere  first  brought 
to- him  of  this  new  cmnmission  firom  the  monarch.  The 
eflfect  was*  to  disturb  his  equilibrium.  The  old  soldier  was 
jealous  of  the  Pizarros,  They  had  no  doubt  given  him 
cause  of  jealousy,  and  the  deportment  of  Hernando  Pizarro 
in  particular,  had  outraged  his  dignity  and  self-esteem. 
He  was  anxious  to  shake  off  his  dependence  upon  thenpL 
and  the  rumors  of  his  new  distinctions  seemed  to.affcnd 
him  the  desired  opportunity.  As  yet,  the  official  informal 
tion  had  not  reacti^  the  country,  Hernando  Pizarro,  on 
his  return,  had  been  met  by  contrary  winds  and  driven 
back  to  Spain  by  storms.  When,  finally,  he  had  reached 
Nombre  ae  Dios,  no  preparations  had  been  made  for  his 
G<Mmng,  and  his  command  was  dispersed  by  various  disasn 
ters.  A  weary  time  elapsed  before  he  could  rejoin  his  bro^ 
flier  in  Peru,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  friends  of  Almagro 
had  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  old  soldier  a  garbled 
extract  ttom  the  despatches,  by  which  his  authonty  had 
been  assigned  him.  Construing  this  authority  as  best  suited 
his  desires,  Almagro  entered  upon  the  sway  ot  Cuzoo,  which 
Juan  and  Gkmzalo  Pizarro,  actine  under  instructions  from 
Francisco,  imhesitatingly  yielded  up  to  him.  Greatly  ela^ 
ted  at  his  position,  he  now  ventured  to  declare  that,  m  the 
exercise  of  his  present  authority,  he  acknowledged  no  su- 
perior. His  flatterers  encouraged  him  in  this  arrogance, 
and  insisted  that  Cuzco  was  south  of  the  territory  assigned 
to  Pizarro,  and  was  consequently  within  that  which  had 
been  allotted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Almagro,  The  soldiers 
who  came  with  Alvarado,  and  who  were  chiefly  in  the 
command  of  Almagro,  fomented  this  spirit  of  assiunption 
and  insubordination,  and,  in  the  errors  of  their  leader,  they 
found  a  sanction  for  excesses  which  Pizarro  had  never  suit 
fered  among  his  followers,  They  preyed  upon  the  native 
peculation  of  Cuzco,  in  a  spirit  of  unbridled  license  which 
Btopped  at  no  excesses,  and  plundered  the  citizens  as  reckn 
lessly  as  if  the  place  had  only  just  been  taken  by  storm. 
Fearing  the  evil  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  these 
wanton  and  ill-judged  proceedings,  Francisco  Pizarro,  still 
at 'Lima,  sent  despatches  to  his  brothers  to  resiune  the  go^ 
vemment  of  Cuzco.  He  himself  did  not  yet  know  what 
was  the  extent  of  Alnmgro's  authority,  and  had  his  own 
doubts  whether  the  control  of  the  latter  did  not  really  in^ 
chide  the  capital  city  of  the  Inc^s,    But  9»  Almagro  had 
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no  official  right  yet  to  enter  upon  the  government,  he  was 
resolved  that  he  should  hot  anticipate  his  authority,  and 
his  instructions  to  his  brothers  were  avowedly  temporary, 
and  to  extend  only  to  the  period  when  Almagro  should  re- 
ceive his  credentials.  But  the  latter  was  by  no  means  sat* 
isfied  to  relinquish  a  power  which  he  was  prepared  to  re- 
gard as  his  right,  and  the  result  was  the  division  of  the 
parties  into  separate  factions,  which  absorbed  all  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  the  native  as  well  as  the  Spanish.  Mat- 
ters were  proceeding  to  extremities,  the  contending  factions 
were  about  to  decide  the  question  by  an  appeal  to  arms, 
when  Francisco  Pizarro,  advised  of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  his  recent  mandate,  suddenly  made  his  appearance 
among  the  excited  parties.  A  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  the  two  chiefs,  and  witnessed  by  a  treaty,  the 
guaranties  to  which  were  solemnly  sought  in  oaths  taken 
by  both  parties,  upon  the  Holy  Sacrament.  These  bound 
them  to  mutual  forbearance  in  their  selfish  relations,  and 
mutual  endeavors  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  con- 
quest, and  thus  did  these  ancient  politicians  enter  into  grave 
and  deliberate  stipulations  to  entertain  good  faith  and  prac- 
tice honesty,  which  would  scarcely  seem  to  have  been  ne- 
cessary among  men  having  the  slightest  claims  to  any  vir 
tue.  But  these  mutual  promises  and  pledges  did  not  de- 
ceive either  of  the  professing  parties.  They  were  only 
shows  with  which  each  sought  to  maintain  appearances 
himself,  and  perhaps  gain  something  from  his  neighbor. 
The  Spaniards  knew  each  other  perfectly,  and  but  few  of 
them,  after  a  single  lustre's  experience  in  the  New  World, 
would  be  taken  in  by  any  promises  or  professions  which 
policy  might  tempt  the  professing  party  to  violate.  It 
was  in  the  absence  of  any  more  certain  securities,  though 
without  the  slightest  confidence  in  these,  that  they  required 
from  each  other  the  awful  sanctions  and  solemn  offices  of 
religion*  Faint  hope  might  harbor  in  the  bosom  of  one  or 
both  of  the  parties,  that  the  other  would  respect  the  pledges 
which  he  himself  only  needed  a  profitable  occasion  to  flmg 
away  from  him  with  indifference  and  scorn. 

The  substantial  result  of  these  negotiations  was  in  favor 
of  Pizarro.  It  secured  the  departure  of  Almagro  from 
Cuzco.  This  was  a  prudent  st§p  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  match  for  Pizarro,  whose  power  he 
fewed,  and  whose  policy  he  felt  to  be  at  all  times  vastly 
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more  far-seeing  than  his  own.  Raising  his  standard  for 
Chili,  accordingly,  he  prepared  to  put  a  sufficient  space  be- 
tween himself  and  his  rival ;  and,  for  a  season,  appeared 
tacitly  to  yield  his  claims  upon  the  city  of  Ouzco.  Being 
a  papular  favorite,  frank  in  his  manners,  and  liberal  to  pro- 
fligacy in  his  favors,  he  did  not  find  itdlifficult  to  obtain  an 
imposing  array  of  recruits  for  his  new  enterprize.  His 
departure,  with  the  least  subordinate  of  the  adventm^rs, 
reheved  Pizarro  from  a  firuitful  source  of  disquiet,  and  ena- 
bled him  once  more  to  concentrate  himself  upon  those  duties, 
in  the  organization  of  his  government,  in  which  this  rude 
and  hardy  soldier  had  shown  himself  quite  as  competent, 
as  in  his  merely  military  character.  Lima  grew  rapidly 
beneath  his  fostering  protection  and  guardian  energ^ies,  and 
still  remains,  one  oi  &e  most  noble  witnesses  of  his  enter- 
prize and  genius.  Other  towns  and  cities  he  established 
along  the  Pacific,  less  imposing  and  beautiful,  but  still  val- 
uable as  marts  of  commercial  wealth  and  industry ;  and 
still  other  plans  and  purposes  were  working  in  his  mind, 
the  accomplishment  of  which,  however,  was  suddenly 
checked  by  a  dangerous  influence  which  now  threatened 
the  conqueror  fixnn  an  imexpected  quarter.  This  was  the 
native  population. 

Hitherto  the  Peruvians  had  shown  themselves  sufficient- 
ly submissive.  The  puppet  which  had  been  put  on  them, 
with  the  name  of  the  Inca,  had  pacified  their  national  pride 
for  a  season ;  but  Manco  was  not  satisfied  to  be  a  pupjpet 
He  was  a  man  of  more  character  than  the  Spaniards  had 
supposed  him ;  and  when  he  foimd  himself  m  possession 
of  me  shadow  of  authority  only,  and  denied  its  substance, 
he  grew  discontented.  His  repeated  demands,  to  be  per- 
mitted the  exercise  of  a  power  commensurate  with  his  title, 
had  always  been  evaded  by  Pizarro ;  and  this  denial  was 
followed  up  by  humiliations  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  endure  in  common  with  his 
people.  Vexed  to  find  himself  a  tool,  and  despised  by  the 
very  hands  that  used  him,  his  personal  mortification  led 
the  way  to  the  development  of  his  national  sympathi^.  A 
sense  of  his  wrongs  became  the  avenue  to  nis  patriotism, 
and  seeing  through  his  individual  griefs,  he  more  readily 
perceived  those  injuries  to  which  Sie  whole  nation  had 
been  subjected  under  the  rule  of  the  foreigner.  These 
wrongs  had  been  sufficiently  numerous.    To  say  nothing 
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of  these  usuipations  which  had  butchered  a  monarch,  and 
massacred  his  favorite  chiefs — ^which  had  subverted. the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  coimtry  and  degraded  its  aristoc- 
racy, there  were  other  crimes  of  which  the  Spaniards  had 
been  guilty,  which  stung  the  popular  feeling  through  all  its 
sjrmpathies.  The  temples  of  their  religion  had  teen  con- 
verted into  stables ;  the  sanctity  of  the  religious  houses  had 
been  violated;  their  convents — for  the  Peruvians  main- 
tained institutions  of  this  sort  devoted  to  chastity,  in  which 
there  were  thousands  of  maids  and  matrons — ^were  sacked, 
and  the  wretched  inmates  became  the  prey  of  a  Ucentious 
soldiery.  The  wife  of  the  Inca  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
the  lusts  of  some  of  the  Castilian  officers,  and  this  last 
crime,  in  all  probability,  gave  vitality  to  that  sentiment  of 
independence  in  the  breast  of  Manco,  which  prompted  him 
to  an  eflfort  by  which  his  coimtry  might  be  rescued  from  the 
domination  of  the  stranger. 

The  first  step  of  the  hica  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
object,  was  to  eflect  his  escape  from  Cuzco  and  the  actual 
presence  of  the  Spaniards.  His  plans  were  freely  discuss- 
ed among  his  nobles  and  the  native  priesthood.  They 
proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissensions  between  Pi- 
zarro  and  Almagro,  and  to  prepare  their  people  for  insur- 
rection as  soon  as  the  troops  imder  Almagro  had  with- 
drawn from  the  city.  But  the  preliminary  purpose  failed. 
The  Inca  did  succeed  in  leaving  Cuzco,  but  he  was  pur- 
sued by  Juan  Pizarro,  found  concealed  in  a  thicket,  brought 
back  and  placed  imder  a  strong  guard  in  the  fortress. 
Here  he  might  have  remained  until  relieved  by  death,  or 
by  some  such  proceeding  as  that  which  relieved  his  prede- 
cessor, the  Inca  Atahuallpa,  from  his  humiliations, — ^the 
stake ; — but  for  the  return  of  Hernando  Pizarro  from  his 
foreign  mission.  To  this  brother,  Francisco  Pizarro  con- 
signed the  keeping  of  Cuzco,  which  was  now  discovered 
to  lie  within  the  domains  which  the  royal  grant  had  con- 
ferred upon  himself  and  was  accordingly  entirely  free  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Almagro.  Hernando  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  his  government,  in  order  to 
maintain  an  adequate  watch  upon  the  movements  of  Al- 
magro, and  defeat  any  attempt  of  the  latter  at  usurpation. 
Hernando,  on  reaching  Cuzco,  exhibited  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  kindness  for  the  imprisoned  Inca.  Though  one  of 
the  haughtiest  of  Spanish  captains^  among  his  own  people 
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and  associates,  this  warrior  bad  eyer  shown  a  most  remark- 
able sympathy  for  the  Indians.  He  had  been  very  friendly 
to  Atahuallps^  and  had  he  been  in  the  camp,  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  that  Prince,  it  was  thought  that  his  cruel 
fate  would  have  been  averted.  He  now  released  Manco  from 
prison  and  took  him  to  his  own  intimacy.  The  crafty  In- 
dian, with  the  cunning  which  is  characteristic  of  the  race, 
availed  himself  of -his  new  liberty  to  prosecute  his  plans 
for  the  insurrection,  but  so  secretly  and  adroitly  that  he 
gave  no  cause  for  suspicion.  Aware  of  the  besotting  infir- 
mity of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  avarice  was  the  blinding 
weakness  of  the  conqueror,  the  wily  Inca  professed  to  be 
in  possession  of  certain  secret  knowledge  which  would 
conduct  to  heaps  of  hidden  treasure.  His  story  was  so 
plausible,  and  the  cupidity  of  Hernando  so  great,  that  he 
readily  found  belief,  and  was  at  length  permitted  to  depart, 
under  the  conduct  of  two  Spanish  soldiers,  in  pursuit  of  a 
golden  statue  of  Huayna  Capac,  his  father,  which  lay  in 
waiting  for  him  in  some  cave  among  the  neighboring  An- 
des. It  need  scarce  be  said  that  Hernando  saw  no  more  of 
him,  and  heard  no  more  of  the  golden  statue.  The  Inca 
availed  himself  of  his  freedom  to  arqi  his  people,  and  when 
Pizarro  sent  out  in*  search  of  him,  the  whole  country  was 
foimd  to  be  in  arms,  with  the  Peruvian  monarch  as  its 
leader !  Juan  Pizarro  at  the  head  of  sixty  horse,  was  en- 
countered by  a  formidable  force  at  the  river  Yucay,  and  in 
a  severe  fight,  succeeded  rather  in  trampling  down  than 
discomfiting  the  enemy.  They  were  prepared  to  renew 
the  battle  the  day  after,  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains 
being  filled  with  their  warriors,  and  exhibiting  a  discipline 
and  martial  spirit  such  as  filled  the  Spanish  captain  with 
equal  wonder  and  dismay.  A  second  battle  resulted  as 
the  preceding  had  done,  in  the  tempwary  defeat  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians, but  not  in  the  victory  of  their  assailants.  These 
unprofitable  hostilities  still  continued  for  one  or  two^more 
days,  when  Juan  Pizarro  was  surprised  by  a  summons 
fix)m  his  brother,  to  return  with  all  expedition  to  Cuzco, 
which  was  now  beseiged  by  the  enemy.  Closely  followed 
by  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  so  fruitlessly  fought  and 
who  pursued  him  with  songs  and  yells  of  nate  and  tri- 
imiph.  he  arrived  with  his  diminished  squadron,  before 
nighttall  m  sight  of  the  capital.  Here  the  spectacle  that 
met  his  eyes  was  such  as  might  yrell  confouna  the  soul  of 
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most  chivalric  enterprize.  The  city  was  environed  by  a 
host  computed  to  contain  no  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand warriors.  For  the  first  time  the  Spaniards  beheld  in 
all  its  pomp  and  terrors  an  army  of  the  Peruvian  Incas.  The 
sight  was  no  less  grand  and  beautifid,  than  imposing  from 
its  terrors.  The  military  costiune  of  the  Peruvians,  en- 
rich^ with  golden  crests  and  gUttering  banners,  and  ri<^ 
plumes,  and  panoplies  of  the  most  exquisite  material  and 
workmanship,  presented  a  spectacle  of  rarest  magnificence. 
Their  dusky  battalions  were  spread  away,  on  every  side,  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  mountains.  Their  long  lances  and 
battle  axes,  barbed  and  edged  with  shining  coraer,  waved 
in  forest-like  masses,  in  intricate  confusion,  beneath  the 
rajTS  of  the  setting  suil  But  this  mighty  host  offered  uo 
obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  Juan  Pizarro  and  his  little  squad- 
ron within  the  walls  of  the  city.  They  were  only  so  many 
more  victims  passing  within  the  toils,  to  be  swept  away  by 
fire  or  by  famine  hereafter.  The  siege  of  Cuzco  com- 
menced in  February,  1536,  and  constituted  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  Juan  Pizarro 
had  arrived  in  season  to  behold  the  opening  of  the  scene. 
The  Spaniards  were  aroused  before  the  dawn,  by  the  hide- 
ous clamours  of  the  first  assault, — the  conch,  the  trumpet, 
and  the  atabal,  mmgling  their  dissonant  music  with  the 
fierce  war  cries  of  the  savages,  as^ey  hurled  their  missiles 
into  the  city.  Their  darts  and  stones,  for  they  were  sling- 
ers  as  well  as  bowmen,  fell  harmlessly ;  but  not  so  wiSi 
their  fiery  arrows,  which,  wrapped  in  cotton,  and  previous- 
ly steeped  in  bitmnen,  descended  with  an  unconquerable 
blaze  upon  die  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  speedily  set  th^n 
on  fire.  The  conflagration  began  simultaneously  at  diffe- 
rent quarters  of  the  city.  The  roofs  made  of  thatch,  were 
soon  ignited.  The  city  was  soon  one  mighty  mass  of 
flame.  The  Spaniards  were  encamped  in  the  great  square, 
partly  under  awnings  and  partly  in  the  halls  of  a  form^ 
Inca.  The  roof  which  sheltered  them  was  repeatedly  on 
fire,  but  by  the  active  intervention  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
who  was  oistinctly  seen  to  hover  over  the  spot,  the  flames 
were  sooa  extinguished,  and  indeed  refused  to  bum.  St 
James  was  also  busy  in  a  like  service,  and  to  his  activity 
at  this  time  and  in  subsequent  conflicts  with  the  Peruvians, 
the  Spaniards  acknowledge  themselves  to  have  been  parti- 
eularfy  indebted.    Indeed,  it  is  very  c^tain,  that  as  res- 
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pects  the  fire,  they  could  do  nothing  for  themselves.  Ther 
were  particularly  fortunate  in  occupying  a  position  which 
afforded  them  a  large  open  mpace,  thus  separating  them 
from  the  immediate  scope  of  me  conflagration.  Day  and 
night  the  flames  continued  to  rage.  Tower  and  temple, 
hsQl  and  hovel,  went  down  beneadi  their  undiscriminatmg 
fiiry.  Full  one-half  of  the  great  capital,  the  pride  of  the 
Incas,  the  ahode  of  their  tutelar  deity,  was  laid  in  ashes 
by  the  hands  of  his  own  worshippers.  But  their  piety  ex- 
cused the  sacrilege,  on  the  plea  oi  their  patriotism — as  the 
spot  had  been  previously  defiled  by  the  conquerors. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the  assaults  of 
their  enemies.  Their  sallies  were  frequently  made,  and, 
on  such  occasions,  were  marked  by  a  slaughter  which,  but 
fi>r  the  prodigious  multitudes  of  their  besiegers,  must  have 
soon  ended  in  their  dispersion.  The  Peruvians  prepared 
themselves  for  these  terriUe  sallies  with  a  genius  which 
had  not  disdained  to  take  its  lessons  fix>m  their  enemies, 
and  which  had  studied  its  master  with  concdderable  dili- 
geiK^e.  They  planted  stakes  and  threw  bamcades  aeioss 
Sie  path  of  the  cavalry,  to  remove  which  was  a  work  of 
time,  which  the  Indian  archery  did  not  sufler  to  escape  usr 
employed.  The  bow,  tlie  sling  and  the  Uuso  became 
equally  fearful  to  the  horsem^i  entangled  amon^  the  ruins 
of  fallen  houses,  and  stAggling  against  impediments  art- 
fully arranged  to  neutralize  all  the  advantages  which  the 
lance  or  the  sabre  could  gather  firom  the  employment  of 
the  steed.  The  horse  or  rider  once  overthrown,  the  Peru- 
vian dexterously  bestrode  the  animal — thus  attempting  a 
feat  which  the  fiercer  Aztec  found  too  much  far  his  courage. 
Many  of  the  Peruvians  were  thuis  mounted.  The  Inca 
himself  rode  a  war-horse,  which  he  had  learned  from  the 
Spaniards  themselves  to  manage  with  considerable  address. 
His  time  had  not  be^i  left  unemployed  while  in  captivity. 
He  had  adopted  the  Eurc^an  costume  and,  with  several 
of  his  nobles,  wore  a  helmet  ^nd  carried  sword,  lance  smd 
buckler,  after  the  fashion  of  the  conquerors. 

The  Spaniards  were  kept  at  their  weapons  night  and 
day.  The  fortraas,  which  overlooked  the  city,  and  which, 
in  their  too  easy  confidence,  they  had  feebly  garrisoouadi 
now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  beseigers,  and  from  which 
they  sent  down  showers  of  missiles,  whidi  c<mstituted  the 
worst  danger  to  the  besieged.  Many  were  fiur  abaadoni^ 
26  VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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the  place  and  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy.  But 
though  commending  itself  to  the  chivalrous,  the  measure 
was  not  one  to  be  adopted  with  any  hope  of  success.  Be- 
sides, it  was  a  point  of  honor  with  the  Pizarros  to  hold  the 
place,  and  they  had  arguments,  full  of  hope,  which  en- 
couraged them  to  oppose  the  European  capacity  for  endu- 
rance, to  the  capricious  enterprise  and  valor  of  the  Indian. 
A  desperate  sally  was  now  devised  by  Hernando  Pizarro, 
which  took  the  Peruvians  completely  by  surprise.  Fcnr 
some  moments  there  wa/little  resistance,  and  the  slaughter 
was  terrible ;  but  the  Indians  gradually  recovered  them- 
selves and  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  assailants,  with  a 
courage  and  a  degree  of  discipline  which  they  are  said  to 
have  derived  from  certain  of  their  prisoners,  whose  lives 
they  had  spared  on  account  of  their  military  lessons.  The 
fight  was  hotly  contested.  European  art  and  endiurance 
finally  triumphed,  and  it  was  only  when  sated  with  slaugh- 
ter that  the  Castilian  Gpeneral  returned  to  the  camtal.  He 
seized  this  moment  of  temporary  success  to  endeavor  the 
recovery  ot  the  citadel,  whose  conmianding  position  had 
been  the  sorest  annoyance  to  his  forces.  The  enterprise 
was  confided  to  Juan  Pizarro,  an  adventurous  warrior,  full 
of  chivalrous  ambition,  and  brave  like  the  rest  of  the  Pi- 
zarros. The  enterprise  was  one  of  exceeding  difficulty 
and  danger.  The  fortress  stood  Hi^h  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
inaccessible  on  one  side,  where  it  was  defended  by  a  single 
wall,  which  overlooked  the  city.  Easy  of  access  from  3ie 
open  country,  it  was  protected  on  that  side  by  two  semi- 
circular wails,  each  about  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  of  great  thickness.  Within  the  interior  wall  was  the 
fortress,  consisting  of  three  strong  towers,  one  of  great 
height  These  were  held  by  a  strong  garrison,  imder  the 
conmiand  of  one  of  the  Peruvian  nobles,  a  man  of  athletic 
person  and  of  the  most  dauntless  courage. 

A  judicious  movement,  which  diverted  the  attention  of 
the  besiegers  from  his  true  object,  enabled  Juan  Pizarro  to 
penetrate  the  mountain  passes  without  opposition.  His 
progress  was  a  work  of  caution  as  well  as  valor.  But,  in 
spite  of  most  of  his  precautions,  the  Peruvians  were  pre- 
mred  for  him  when  he  approached  the  second  parapet 
The  outer  wall  he  had  only  succeeded  in  passing  during 
the  night,  when  the  Indian  nations  do  not  attempt  enter- 
prises themselves  and  scarcely  anticipate  them  in  their  foes. 
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The  Spanish  Captain  proceeded  at  once  to  his  work,  to 
make  a  breach  in  the  fortifications,  in  the  face  of  a  perfect 
storm  of  stcmes,  darts  and  other  missiles.  He  had  been 
wounded  some  days  before  in  the  jaw,  and,  as  his  hehnet 
^ve  him  pain,  he  rashly  threw  it  aside,  and,  though  lead- 
mg  the  assault  relied  wholly  for  protection  on  his  buckler. 
The  parapet  was  taken  after  a  desperate  conflict,  and  the 
rallying  point  of  the  fugitive  Peruvians  was  a  kind  of  ter- 
race, which  was  protected  fix)m  the  principal  tower.  Lead- 
ing the  assault  again,  Juan  was  struck  down  by  a  blow 
from  a  huge  stone  upon  his  head.  Prostrate  and  incapa- 
ble, sensible,  perhaps,  that  his  hurt  was  mortal,  the  daunt- 
less captain  still  cried  to  his  men  in  language  of  encourage- 
ment Hernando  Pizarro,  apprised  of  Juan's  fell,  was  yet 
sensible  of  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  enterprise. 
Leaving  the  town  in  chai^  of  Gonzalo  Pizarra  he  took 
the  place  of  Juan,  and  laid  vigorous  siege  to  the  fortresses. 
One  of  them  soon  fell  into  his  hands.  The  other,  the 
strongest,  which  was  held  by  the  vaUant  noble,  whose 
strength  and  spirit  had  already  commanded  the  admiration 
oi  the  Spaniards,  offered  a  more  formidable  resistance. 
This  chief,  covered  with  a  Spanish  buckler  and  cuirass, 
and  wielding  a  formidable  mace  garnished  with  knobs  of 
copper,  strode  the  barriers,  striking  down  each  more  adven- 
turous assailant  who  came  within  his  reach.  Hernando 
Pizarro,  who  could  admire  valor  in  his  enemy,  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  taken  alive  ;  but  the  warrior  was  not  to 
be  taken.  When  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  the  Span- 
iards, after  a  terrible  conflict,  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  fortress,  this  valiant  noble  flimg  himself  from  the  bat- 
tlements and  perished  like  an  ancient  Roman.  Hernando 
secured  the  tower  by  a  small  garrison  and  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  his  quarters. 

But  his  successes  brought  him  little  real  relief.  The 
siege  was  protracted  for  weeks  and  months,  and  there  were 
no  reinforcements.  Was  he  abandoned  by  the  Governor, 
his  brother,  to  his  fate  ?  This  was  not  the  case.  But  the 
insurrection  had  been  so  well  planned  that  the  explosion 
was  simultaneous  in  all  the  places  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Peruvians  had  assailed  Francisco  at  the 
same  moment  with  Hernando  Pizarro,  laying  siege  to  Lima 
as  they  had  done  to  Cuzco.  But  the  valley  of  Rimac  and 
the  country  around  the  capital,  open,  of  level  character. 
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and  suitable  to  the  oparatbns  of  cavalry,  offered  no  such 
securities  for  Indian  wanhie  as  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  interior*  Francisco  Pizarro,  as  soon  as  mffliac^  by 
the  Penivians,  sent  such  a  force  of  horse  against  them  as 
drove  them  in  hopeless  terror  firom  his  neighboriiood.  But 
they  did  not  disband  in  consequence  of  this  defeat  They 
kept  in  the  distance,  but  between  Lima  and  the  capital. 
They  cut  off  all  his  intercourse  with  the  interior.  He  con- 
jectured, if  he  did  not  absolutely  know,  the  condition  of 
Cuzco,  and  made  repeated  efforts  to  relieve  it  Four  seve- 
ral detachments  of  horse,  under  his  best  leaders,  four  hun- 
dred men  in  all,  were  despatched,  at  different  tiines,  fortius 
purpose.  But  they  were  invariably  cut  off  by  the  Peru- 
vians, who  suffered  them  only  to  penetrate  the  mountain 
passes  where  they  were  easily  destroyed  or  overcome. 
None  of  them  reached  their  place  of  destination.  C^eat 
was  the  consternation  at  Lima.  Many  of  the  Spaniards 
would  have  abandoned  the  country,  and  were  for  using  the 
shipping  for  that  purpose.  But  Pizarro  would  not  consent 
to  such  a  base  desertion  of  his  people  in  the  interior.  He 
removed  the  temptation  to  flight  firom  his  followers  by  send- 
ing off  the  shipping  for  assistance  to  Panama  and  other 
places,  making  the  most  tiberal  proposals  to  Alvarado, 
among  others — the  invader  whom  he  lately  so  much  fear- 
ed— to  come  and  help  him  in  the  maintenance  of  his  con- 
quests. This  large  concession,  of  itself,  sufficiently  proves 
the  peril  of  the  conquerors. 

Nearly  six  months  had  elapsed,  and  the  legions  of  Peru 
still  lay  encamped  around  the  city  of  Cuzco.  They  had 
shown  themselves  equally  enduring  and  tenacious  of  their 
purpose ;  but  they  were  beginning  to  suffer  by  the  want  of 
provisions.  It  was  necessary  that  their  crops  of  maize 
should  be  planted,  and  to  this  necessity  of  the  Indians 
were  the  Spaniards  indebted  for  their  withdrawal  firom  the 
leaguer.  The  Inca  was  compelled  to  disband  the  greater 
part  of  his  forces,  but  he  still  kept  a  sufficiently  numerous 
army  in  attendance  on  his  person,  while  he  withdrew  to  a 
strongly  fortified  place,  called  Tambo,  south  of  the  valley 
of  Yucay,  which  had  been  a  favorite  residence  of  his  an- 
cestors. He  had  also  in  the  field  several  large  bodies  of 
troops,  which  were  kept  for  the  purposes  of  observation, 
and  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  Span- 
iards.    Relieved,  however,  Som  the   presence   rf  ttieir 
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mighty  hosts,  Hernando  Pizarro  soon  found  his  way  to  the 
open  field,  and  gathered  ample  stor^  for  his  troops.  But 
these^  forays  were  only  obtained  after  a  struggle,  and  at 
the  cost  of  blood.  The  Peruvians  greatly  increased  in 
skill  and  audacity,  and,  in  personal  combat,  armed  with 
sling,  bow,  lasso  and  sometimes  with  battle-axe,  the  Peru- 
vian warrior  was  not  greatly  inferior  to  the  Spanish  cava- 
lier. "  The  ground  around  Cuzco  became  a  battle-field, 
like  the  ve/sra  of  Granada,  in  which  Christian  and  Pagan 
displayed  the  characteristics  of  thdr  peculiar  warfare,  and 
many  a  deed  of  heroism  was  performed,  which  wanted 
only  the  song  of  the  minstrel  to  shed  around  it  a  glory  like 
that  which  rested  on  the  last  days  of  the  Moslem  of  Spain." 
One  attempt  of  Hernando  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  a  select 
body  of  horse,  to  surprise  the  Inca,  Manco,  in  his  strong- 
hold ak  Tambo,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  baffled  and 
severely  handled  by  their  enemy,  showed  the  Peruvian 
monarch  to  have  gamed  in  vigilance,  while  he  lost  nothing 
in  valor,  in  withdrawing  from  the  more  active  operations 
of  the  field.  "  But  this  was  the  last  triumph  of  the  Inca." 
He  was  subsequently  murdered  by  certain  Spaniards,  of 
the  faction  of  Almagro,  to  whom  his  people  had  given  pro- 
tection, and  whom  they  massacred  in  turn ;  but  not  imme- 
diately in  connection  with  the  events  in  which  we  are  now 
interested.  But  as  he  no  longer  occupies  that  prominent 
interest  in  our  narrative  which  his  achievements  necessarily 
commanded,  we  shall  anticipate  the  regular  course  of  events, 
by  summing  up,  in  this  place,  the  few  details  which  distin- 
guish his  sub^uent  career,  and  which  Mr.  Prescott  hap- 
pily conveys  in  his  brief  but  comprehensive  delineation  of 
his  character.  "  Though  foiled  in  the  end,"  says  om*  his- 
torian, "  by  the  superior  science  of  his  adversary,  the  young 
barbarian  still  showed  the  same  unconquerable  spirit  as 
before.  He  withdrew  into  the  fastnesses  of  his  native 
mountains,  whence,  sallying  forth,  as  occasion  offered,  he 
fell  on  the  caravan  of  the  traveller,  or  on  some  scattered 
party  of  the  military,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  civil  war,  was 
sure  to  throw  his  own  weight  into  the  weaker  scale,  thus 
jNTolonging  the  contest  of  his  enemies  and  feeding  his  re- 
venge by  the  sight  of  their  calamities.  Moving  lightly 
firom  spot  to  spot,  he  eluded  pursuit  amidst  the  wilds  of 
the  Cordilleras,  and,  hovering  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
towns,  or  lying  in  ambush  on  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
25* 
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the  country,  the  Inca,  Manoo,  made  his  name  a  tenor  to 
the  Spaniards.  Often  did  they  hold  out  to  him  t^rms  of 
accommodfl^n,  and  every  succeeding  ruler,  down  to  Blaaco 
Nudez,  bore  instructions  from  the  crown  to  employ  every 
art  to  conciliate  the  formidable  warrior*  But  Manco  did 
not  trust  Ae  promises  of  the  white  man,  and  he  chose 
rather  to  maintain  his  savage  independence  in  the  moun^ 
tains,  with  the  few  brave  spirits  around  him,  than  to  Uve  a 
slave  in  the  land  which  had  once  owned  the  sway  of  his 
ancestors." 

Let  us  now  resume  our  narrative,  from  the  period  when 
Hernando  Pizarro  failed  in  his  attempt  upcm  the  Inca  in 
his  stronghold  at  Tamba.  The  conquerors  no  longer  found 
Iheir  enemies  in  the  natives,  but  in  one  another.  We  have 
se^i  Almagro  on  his  march  for  ChiU.  He  was  destined  to 
find  danger,  defeat  and  disappointment,  where  he  looked 
only  for  treasure  and  triumph.  His  progress  was  over  the 
untrodden  regions  of  the  Cordilleras,  wild  mountain  ledges, 
deep  ravines  and  terrible  precipices.  CJold  and  hunger 
hung  close  upon  his  footsteps.  His  men  perished  from 
frost  and  famine,  and  the  survivors  were  soon  compelled 
to  feed  upon  the  dead  carcasses  of  their  companions.  Yet 
these  horrible  sufferings  did  not  prompt  them  to  entertain 
a  sentiment  of  pity  for  the  miserable  natives  whom  they 
^countered.  They  destroyed  without  pity  where  they 
came.  Their  path  was  marked  by  desolation.  They  car- 
ried fire  and  murder  in  their  hancfs,  and  massacre  wfis  the 
femiliar  companion  of  their  progress,  which  produced  none 
of  the  promised  firuits,  ana  (hsgusted  the  adventurers. 
Finding  no  gold,  in  all  his  explorations,  Almagro  was 
easily  persuaded  to  retrace  his  footsteps.  His  followers 
feund  it  easy  to  convince  him  that  Cuzco  was  really  within 
the  dominion  assigned  him  by  the  royal  charter,  and  that 
he  should  only  defraud  his  son  of  his  rights  did  he  forbear 
to  wrest  that  capital  from  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  listened  to  their  counsel,  and  turned  his 
Uce  once  more  to  the  north.  It  was  on  this  return,  and 
when  within  sixty  leagues  from  Cuzco,  that  he  heard  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  Peruvians,  and  that  the  leaguer  of 
that  city  was  still  continued.  Almagro  had  once  been  on 
good  terms  with  the  Inca,  and,  presuming  on  that  Intimacy, 
he  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  Peruvian  prince,  ar- 
ranging an  interview  witti  him,  to  which  the  latter  ac- 
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€eded,-aiid  designated  the  vale  of  Tucay  as  the  place  of 
meeting. 

Ahnagio  proceeded  to  the  conference  with  one-half  hii 
annj,  while  the  remainder  established  themselves  at  a  post 
within  six  leagues  of  die  capital*  Hernando  Pizarro,  ap* 
pri2sed  of  the  approach  of  Almagro,  and  suspecting  evil, 
drew  nigh  to  the  forces  of  the  latter,  and  some  correspond 
dence  took  }^ce  between  the  followers  of  the  rival  gene- 
rals. This  excited  tfie  suspicions  of  the  Inca,  who  was 
counselled  by  his  nobles  to  beware  of  treachery.  Per- 
suaded  that  Almagro  designed  a  snare  for  him,  tiie  Inca 
suddenly  fell  upon  him  with  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand 
men.  Almagro,  however,  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  be 
taken  by  surprize.  The  Peruvians  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  and  their  Prince  was  too  much  crippled  by 
tfie  result,  to  give  either  party  much  present  n^>lestation, 
Almagro,  after  this  victory,  sent  an  embassy  to  Cuzco,  de* 
manding  its  surrender  to  him  as  its  lawful  Governor.  The 
authorities  evaded  the  summons  in  order  to  gain  time, 
while  Hernando  was  busily  employed  in  strengthening  his 
defences.  Almagro's  troops,  suffering  from  exposure,  and 
advised  of  the  approach  of  Alonzo  de  Alvarado  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  capital,  urged  upcm 
their  commander  to  anticipate  his  approach  by  taking  pos^ 
session  of  it  He  did  so.  Under  cover  of  a  dark  stormy 
ni^t,  he  surprized  the  city,  taking  Hernando  Pizarro,  with 
his  brother,  Gonzalo,  priscmers,  after  a  desperate  resistance 
in  which  several  lives  were  lost  Almagro  followed  up 
this  blow,  by  marching  upon  Alvarado,  whom  he  surprised 
and  defeatea  also.  These  successes  determined  him  upon 
still  more  boldly  prosecuting  his  rebellious  fortunes,  and  he 
declared  his  purpose  of  advancing  upon  Lima,  ^as  also  with- 
in his  jurisdiction.  Francisco  Pizarro  tried  the  effect  of 
negotiation,  but  for  some  time  it  proved  unavailing.  Al- 
magro was  in  too  exulting  a  mood,  and  had  too  many 
counseUors  to  violence,  to  listen  to  the  more  moderate  sug- 
gestions of  prudence  and  forbearance.  Some  of  them 
urged  upon  him  to  put  Hernando  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  with 
other  oi  his  prisoners,  to  death  ;  but  he  contented  himself 
with  ordering  the  latter  into  close  confinement,  while  he 
took  the  former  with  him,  in  a  progress  to  the  coast,  where 
he  proposed  to  found  a  town  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of 
Lima.    Meanwhile,  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  with  his  companions, 
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succeeded  in  making  their  escape  from  confinement,  and 
found  their  way  in  safety  to  the  government  of  Francisco. 
Hernando  woiild  probably  have  paid  for  this  misfortune 
with  his  life,  but  for  new  negotiations  which  Francisco 
had  opened  with  Almagro,  and  which  were  pending  at  this 
very  juncture.  An  interview  followed  between  tiie  rival 
chiefs  which  resulted  only  in  mutual  criminations.  An 
arbitration  succeeded  to  this,  in  which  the  award  was  re- 
jected by  Almagro ;  a  second  was  had,  which  was  more 
satisfactory.  The  result  was,  that  Hernando  Pizarro  was 
set  at  Uberty,  having  sworn  to  defend  the  treaty  that  was 
now  made  between  the  parties  under  the  award. 

But  the  Pizarro'-s  were  not  the  persons  to  forgive, — and 
when  Francisco  was  sufficiently  prepared  to  assert  his 
claims,  he  advised  Almagro  that  he  should  no  longer  hold 
himself  bound  bv  their  negotiations ;  and  required  nun  at 
once  to  relinquisn  his  pretensions  to  Cuzco,  and  to  with- 
draw within  his  own  territory.  Almagro  was  not  prepared 
for  the  issue.  His  officers  failed  to  secure  the  moimtain 
passes  in  which  he  might  have  baffled  an  enemy's  ap- 
proach. He  made  no  provisions  against  the  danger — ^had 
kept  in  a  false  security,  and  was  becoming  infirm  equally 
in  mind  and  body.  His  health  and  fortunes  were  both 
upon  the  wane.  Hernando  Pizarro  having  traversed  the 
pass  of  Guaitara,  which  led  to  the  valley  of  Zangalla, 
where  Almagro  was  at  present  established,  and  which 
should  have  been  effectually  closed  against  him — ^it  became 
the  necessity  of  the  latter  to  make  his  way,  with  all  expe- 
dition to  Cuzco,  where  he  might  prepare  himself  for  his 
enemy  with  all  his  strength.  He  hunself,  fix)m  disease, 
was  unable  to  command.  His  lieutenant  was  Rodrijo  de 
Orgofiez,  an  officer  of  great  courage  and  ability,  who  had 
held  the  rank  of  ensign  under  the  Ck)nstable  ae  Bourbcm, 
at  the  famous  sack  of  Rome.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  but 
seems  to  have  been  more  prompt  than  judicious.  His  coun- 
sel, had  Almagro  taken  it,  would  have  relieved  him  from 
the  enemy  immediately  opposed  to  him.  He  earnestly 
counselled,  while  Hernando  Pizarro  was  a  prisoner,  that 
he  should  be  put  to  death.  He  knew  the  Pizarrg's  better 
than  Almagro.  It  was  now  too  late  for  reproaches  on  this 
score.  Nothing  remained  but  to^  fight  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  suffer^  to  escape.  Oi^odez,  mustering  his  forces, 
left  Cuzco,  and  took  post  at  a  place  called  Las  Salinas,  but 
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half  a  league  from  the  city.  The  choice  of  ground  was 
injudicious,  sinqe  it  was  uneven  and  broken,  and  was  thus 
unfayorable  to  the  movements  of  calvary,  in  which  the 
chief  strength  of  Almagro  lay.  He  was  counselled  against 
the  position ;  but  insisted  upon  it,  because  he  was.  in  some 
degree,  protected  by  a  little  stream  which  flowed  along  a 
marsh  directly  in  his  front.  His  force,  in  till,  was  about 
five  hundred  men,  half  of  which  were  cavalry.  These  he 
divided  into  two  equal  bodies,  which,  with  six  small  pieces 
of  cannon,  he  posted  on  the  flanks  of  his  infantry.  Thus 
prepared,  he  awaited  the  approach  of  his  enemy.  The 
forces  of  Hernando  Pizarro  were  more  nmnerous.  His 
strength,  in  arquebusiers,  was  greater  than  that  of  Almag- 
ro ;  his  horse  inferior.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  an  order  of 
battle,  Uke  that  presented  by  his  opponent ;  his  infantry 
oecupying  the  centre,  while  his  cavalry  were  placed  upon 
his  flanks.  One  corps  of  these,  he  placed  under  Alonzo  ^ 
de  Alvarado ;  the  other,  he  himself  commanded.  The  in-  ' 
fimtry  was  headed  by  his  brother,  Oonzalo,  supported  by 
Yaldivia ;  whose  disastrous  fortunes  among  the  Araucam- 
ans,  at  a  subsequent  period,  form  the  burden  of  the  me- 
lancholy Epic  of  Ercilla.  As  both  of  these  Spanish  ar- 
mies were  engaged  in  doing  battle  for  the  faith,  mass  was 
said  ere  they  went  into  the  fight  It  was  not  the  least  cu- 
rious part  of  this  spectacle,  that  the  surrounding  hills  were 
covered  with  multitudes  of  the  natives  eager  to  behold 
that  struggle  between  the  Spaniards,  in  which,  whatever 
side  might  be  victorious,  they  should  still  be  able  to  exult 
in  the  defeat  of  an  enemy. 

The  battle  was  begun  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  who  boldly 
led  his  infantry  across  the  marsh  and  river,  which  lay  in 
firont  of  the  forces  of  Orgonez.  This  passage,  made  under 
the  heavy  gims  of  the  latter,  was  not  efieeted  without  loss. 
The  leacQng  files  of  Oonzalo  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
but  their  order  was  restored  by  the  passionate  appeals  ana 
the  gallantry  of  Oonzalo  and  Valdivia.  Once  in  posses- 
sion of  the  solid  ground,  their  fire  proved  superior  to  that 
of  their  enemy,  scattering  his  spearmen,  and  sorely  dis- 
tressing the  cavalry  on  his  flanks.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  moment,  Hernando  united  his  two  bodies  of  horse,  and 
crossed  them  under  this  fire  of  his  infantry.  The  marsh 
once  passed,  he  darted  at  once  upon  his  opponents.  Orgo- 
fiez,  Harming  his  two  squadrons  of  horse  mto  one,  after  3ie 
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manner  of  his  assailant,  spurred  gallantly  forward  to  the 
encounter.  The  terrible  snock  which  ensued  was  greatly 
to  the  admiration  of  the  Indians,  by  whom  the  hm-sides 
were  covered.  Their  yells  of  delight  hailed  the  mutual 
overthrow  of  their  enemies,  and  must  have  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  the  combatants  with  a  curious  significance  that  de- 
nounced the  folly  of  a  ccmtest,  which  was  likely  to  be  so 
fiital  to  the  successful,  no  less  than  the  overthrown.  The 
conflict  that  followed  the  first  shock  of  the  encounter,  was 
broken  into  so  many  personal  combats,  in  which  the  bitter- 
ness of  individual  quarrels,  hates  and  jealousies,  gave  a 
peculiar  fervor  to  the  sharpness  of  ordinary  collisions.  A 
series  of  duels  ensued,  marked  by  such  incidents  as  were 
firequent  in  the  strifes  of  the  middle  ages, — ^incidents  of  re^ 
markable  valor,  and  of  a  brutality  no  less  remarkable. 
Orgofiez  was  overthrown  after  he  had  achieved  deeds  of 
great  valor ;  he  jrielded  his  sword  to  a  menial,  only  that  its 
blade  might  be  thrust  into  his  own  heart  Their  leader 
slain,  the  fight  went  against  the  forces  of  Almagro.  His 
infantry  sunk  under,  and  were  scattered  by  the  superior 
fire  of  Hernando's  arquebusiers.  The  latter  was  wounded 
in  a  personal  conflict  with  Pedro  de  Lerma ;  but  his  tri- 
umph was  complete.  Almagro,  too  feeble  to  sit,  reclined 
on  a  litter,  and,  from  a  neighlx)ring  eminence,  surveyed  the 

Srogress  of  the  conflict.  When  the  issue  was  no  longer 
oubtful,  he  moimted  a  mule,  and  sought  to  escape  by 
flight,  but  was  pursued  and  taken.  That  he  was  not  slain 
by  his  captors,  was  his  misfortune.  He  was  rescued  for  a 
more  conspicuous  mode  of  death.  He  was  tried  under  va- 
rious charges  by  judges  who  needed  no  proofs  for  his  con- 
demnation ;  and  though,  forgetting  his  distinguished  career 
as  a  soldier,  he  abjectly  entreated  his  conaueror  to  spare  his 
life^ — reminding  Hernando  of  his  own  forbearance  when 
the  latter  had  been  his  captive,  he  was  suffered  to  implore 
in  vain.  He  suffered  by  the  garrote,  in  prison,  and  was 
decapitated  in  the  great  square.  "  Thus  obscurely,"  says 
Mr.  Prescott,  "  in  the  gloomy  silence  of  a  dungeon,  perish- 
ed the  hero  of  a  himdred  battles !"  He  was  about  seventy 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  execution ; — a  brave  man, 
but  a  weak  one ; — evidently  the  victim  to  his  own  passicm- 
ate  caprices,  and  to  the  counsels  of  those  who  knew  how 
to  influence  his  erriilg  and  evil  moods.  Such  a  man  must 
always  be  the  loser  in  a  collision  with  a  cool,  circimiispect 
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and  determined  character,  like  that  of  Francisco  Pizarro; 
who,  with  no  less  valor,  had  more  deliberation,  and  with  a 
mind  as  eager  after  conquest,  was  possessed  of  a  sagacity 
and  forethought,  which  made  him  equally  considerate  of 
the  future  as  the  present — who  used  the  present  with  a  du^ 
regard  to  the  future,  and  who  was  never  so  feeble  in  the 
present,  as  not  to  be  able  to  reserve  some  hidden  resources 
to  be  used  hereafter.  Almagro,  with  many  wrongs  to  com- 
plain of,  hjtd  put  himself  in  the  wrong  in  seizing  upon 
Cuzco.     He  paid  the  penalty  of  his  error  with  his  iSe. 

The  death  of  Almagro  brought  much  odium  upon  the 
Pizarros.  Francisco  disclaimed  it,  but  was  no  doubt  quite 
as  guilty  as  Hernando.  The  followers  of  Almagro,  parti- 
cularly his  officers,  denounced  the  crime,  and  several  of 
them  refused  to  serve  under  Pizarro.  When  Francisco 
visited  Cuzco,  which  he  did  soon  after  the  execution  of 
Almagro,  Diego  de  Alvarado,  one  of  the  friends  of  the  lat- 
ter, applied  to  him  for  the  government  of  the  Northern 
Provinces  in  the  name  of  young  Almagro,  whom  his  father 
had  consigned  to  his  protection.  Pizarro  answered  that 
'Uhe  Marshal,  his  father,  by  his  rebellion,  had  forfeited  all 
claims  to  government."  In  the  same  spirit  he  treated  all 
the  followers  of  Almagrct,  confiscating  their  estates  and 
transferring  them  to  his  own  people.  For  his  own  brothers 
he  provided  amply.  To  Gonzalo  he  gave  a  strong  force, 
with  which  to  act  against  the  natives  of  Charcas,  a  hardy- 
people  occupying  the  teritory  assigned  by  the  crown  to  Al- 
magro. Gonzalo  met  with  much  severe  fighting,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  province  to  obedience.  This  coun- 
try included  the  silver  treasures  of  Potosi,  upon  which 
Europe  has  been  drawing  for  so  many  generations.  Her- 
nando Pizarro  was  the  first  European  to  break  the  crust  of 
this  rich  region.  His  policy  was  to  provide  himself  with 
a  sufficient  treasure,  to  enable  him  to  appear  with  impuni- 
ty at  court.  Thither,  Diego  de  Alvarado  and  other  fiiends 
of  Almagro  had  already  repaired,  and  were  now  industri- 
ously engaged  in  urging  the  claims  of  his  son.  Hernando 
in  possession  of  the  requisite  gold,  had  no  apprehensions 
firom  this  quarter.  But  he  had  his  misgivings  on  separa- 
ting from  his  brother  Francisco,  who  was  no  longer  the 
vigorous  and  active  soldier  of  his  early  manhood.  '' Be- 
fore his  departure,  he  coimselled  his  brother  to  beware  of 
the  'men  of  ChiU,'  as  Almagro's  followers  were  called ; 
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desperate  meiL  who  would  stick  at  nothing,  he  said,  tea 
revenge.  He  besought  the  govenor  not  to  allow  them  to 
consort  together  in  any  number  within  fifty  miles  of  his 
person ;  if  he  did,  it  would  be  fatal  to  him.  And  he  c<»i- 
cluded  by  recommending  a  strong  body  guard ;  "£>r  I,"  he 
added,  ^' shall  not  be  here  to  watch  over  you."  But  the 
Governor  laughed  at  the  idle  fears,  as  he  termed  them,  of 
his  brother,  bidding  the  latter  take  no  thought  of  him,  ''as 
every  hair  in  the  heads  of  Almagro's  followers  was  a  guar- 
anty for  his  safety." 

Success  had  rendered  Francisco  Pizarro  too  ccmfident  of 
his  fortunes.  Hernando  better  appreciated  the  danger  than 
himself  He  was  less  sagacious  in  req)6ct  to  himself  and 
his  own  affairs ;  since  his  arrival  in  Spain,  in  sjHte  of  his 
treasure,  was  met  by  the  indignation  of  the  CovaX.  He 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  when  he  emei^ed  from  his 
bonds,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, — a  generation  had 
passea  away — his  youth  had  gone,  and  with  it  all  the  hi^ 
hopes  and  exulting  spirit  which  he  had  carried  with  him 
frcHn  Peru.  Still  he  survived  long  enough  to  see  friends, 
foes  and  kindred  cut  off  by  battle,  in  strSe  and  under  the 
blight  of  age,  and  died  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  one  kunr 
dred.  He  was  a  remarkable  man,  brave,  acute,  circum- 
spect and  vigorous  in  all  his  enterprises.  He  had  a  better 
education  than  the  rest  of  his  brothers ;  was  quick  in  his 
perceptions  and  fruitful  in  resources ;  but  his  good  quali- 
ties were  impaired  and  enfeeUed  by  his  inaatiaUe  avarice^ 
his  sleepless  and  unlimited  ambiti<»i,  the  arrogance  of  his 
pride,  and  the  vindictiveness  of  his  temper. 

The  treatment  of  Hernando  Pizarro,  at  Court,  was  pro- 
bably due  quite  as  much  to  the  doubts  which  were  enter- 
tained of  the  lovalty  of  the  brothers,  as  to  a  sense  of  yj^ 
tice  and  sympathy  with  Almagro.  The  state  of  affairs  in 
Peru  rendered  necessary  the  interference  of  the  Crown, 
But  the  mode  of  procedure  was  a  matt^  of  considerable 
difficulty.  Peru  was  quite  too  remote  from  Castile  to  be 
managed  by  the  government  at  home,  and  to  appoint  an 
officer  with  such  a  commission  as  would  seem  to  threaten 
that  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  might  be  to  force  that  unscrupu- 
lous Commander  into  such  an  exercise  of  his  authority, 
now  firmlv  established  in  the  country,  as  would  shake  il 
free  entirely  of  the  Crown.  The  proceedings  in  the  case 
of  Almagro,  and  of  Almagro  himself  were  enou^  to  alarm 
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(he  Government  for  the  loyalty  of  adventurers  who  had 
shown  themselves  so  reckless.  Some  one  was  to  be  sent, 
therefore,  who  should  exercise  a  concurrent  power  with 
Pizarro,  while  seeming  to  act  only  in  subordination  to  him. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Licentiate  Vaca  de  Castro  was  chosen, 
a  learned  man,  of  intesrity  and  wisdom,  of  great  address 
and  great  knowledge  of  character.  "His  commission  wad 
guarded  in  a  way  which  showed  the  embarrassment  of  the 
Government.  He  was  to  appear  before  Pizarro  in  the  ca- 
pacity df  a  royal  judge ;  to  consult  with  him  on  the  redress 
of  grievances ;  to  concert  measures  for  the  prevention  of 
future  evils ;  to  possess  himself  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  transmit  his  intelligence  to  Court ;  and,  in 
case  01  Pizarro's  death,  to  produce  his  warrant  as  royal 
Gfovemor,  and  claim  the  obedience  of  the  authorities 
throghout  the  land." 

While  these  things  were  in  progress  in  Europe,  and  the 
Licentiate  was  on  his  way  to  America,  Francisco  Pizarro 
was  conducting  the  affairs  of  Peru,  with  a  strong  and  not 
injudicious  hand.  Now  fighting  and  now  treating  with 
the  Inca  of  his  own  making,  he  was  by  no  means  neglect- 
ful of  the  general  interests  of  his  government.  He  estab- 
lished military  settlements  in  the  districts  where  the  natives 
were  most  disaffected ;  invited  colonists ;  protected  them 
in  their  wild  possessions  j  gave  an  equal  eye  to  commerce 
and  agriculture,  and  judiciously  planted  his  colonies  and 
cities  with  a  view  to  the  native  wealth,  or  the  facilities  for 
trade,  which  the  several  localities  promised  or  presented. 
Lima  was  his  favorite  capital,  but  he  provided  for,  and  es- 
tabhshed  other  settlements  along  the  Pacific.  The  fields 
were  cultivated;  European  seeds  imported;  the  mines 
were  worked ;  and  the  country  began  to  flourish  under  a 
sagacious  administration,  while  emigrants  flocked  in  from 
every  quarter,  satisfied  now,  that  the  region  was  in  their 
possessioHP  where  the  precious  metals  really  grew.  Nor  did 
the  Govemor  neglect  the  contiguous  countries.  Valdivia 
was  sent  on  his  memorable  expedition  to  Chili ;  and  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarro  was  assigned  the  government  of  Quito,  with 
instructions  to  explore  the  unknown  countries  to  the  east. 
In  the  interval  which  seems  to  follow  in  the  affairs  of  Fran- 
cisco Pizarro,  we  will  trace  the  progress  of  Gronzalo. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro,  though  inferior  in  talent  to  his  brothers, 
inherited  their  bravery,  and  many  of  their  qualities.    His 
26        VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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birth  was  obscure  like  that  of  Francisco.     He  was  bred  a 
soldier,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  martial 
exercises ;  was  an  excellent  horseman,  and  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  lancers  in  Peru.     Equally  courageous  with  his 
brothers,  and  quite  as  unscrupulous  in  his  measures,  he 
had  neither  their  coolness  nor  their  craft.     His  temper  was 
confiding ;  his  address  frank  and  soldier-like ;   his  spirit 
high  and  adventurous,  and  he  was  popular  with  his  fol- 
lowers, into  whom  he  could  infuse  his  own  eager  impulse 
and  impetuous  comrage.     As  a  guerilla  chief^  to  move 
promptly  in  bold  and  hazardous  expeditions,  there  was 
none  better.     It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  called  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  other  and  higher  commands.    The  appointment  to 
the  government''  of  duito  was  grateful  to  his  ambition,  as 
it  opened  to  his  view  a  new  field  for  conquest  and  discovery. 
He  soon  proceeded  to  enter  upon  his  government,  and  to 
collect  followers  for  his  enterprise.     The  region  which  he 
prepared  to  explore,  was  reported  to  be  one  of  oriental 
attractions.     It  had  long  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the 
conquerors.     Gonzalo  foimd  httle  difficulty  in  mustering  a 
force  of  nearly  foiu:  hundred  Spaniards,  and  fourlthousand 
Indian  auxiliaries.     One  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  command 
were  mounted,  and  all  were  admirably  equipped.    A  lai^ 
supply  of  provisions  was  procured,  and  an  inunense  drove 
of  hogs,  following  in  the  rear,  seemed  to  offer  a  sufficient 
guaranty  against  famine.     He  set  out  on  this  famous  expedi- 
tion in  the  beginning  of  1540.     At  first,  while  he  traversed 
the  immediate  territories  of  the  Peruvian  Incas,  his  progress 
was  sufficiently  agreeable.     But  he  soon  passed  into  a  dif- 
ferent region.     In  the  intricate  and  lofty  ranges  of  the  An- 
des, our  adventurers  soon  began  to  shiver  beneath  the  icy 
blasts  that  swept  down  the  fiozen  sides  of  the  Cordilleras. 
Descending  the  eastern  slopes,  the  bitter  cold  was  exchanged 
for  the  most  stifling  heat.     The  earthquakes  which  had 
convulsed  the  mountains  over  which  they  came,  and  terri- 
fied them  with  the  sights  of  villages  engulphed,  now  gave 
way  to  such  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  as  threatened 
dangers  equally  terrible  and  sudden.  Months  of  travel,  en- 
Uvened  only  by  danger,  horrors  and  extrenie  suffering, 
brought  them  at  length  to  Canelas,  the  Land  of  Cinnamon. 
The  trees  of  spice  were  around  them  in  abundance,  but  of 
no  profit  to  them  where  they  were.    Seduced  by  assurances 
fix)m  the  natives  of  a  rich  country  yet  beyond,  inhabit^ 
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by  populous  nations  and  abounding  in  the  precious  metals, 
diey  continued  their  progress  to  a  region  of  new  £eitigues 
ana  dangers.  Interminable  forests  environed  them,  the 
magnitude  of  whose  trees  was  itself  a  terror.  Their  pro- 
visions were  spoiled,  their  live  stock  were  either  consumed 
or  had  escaped,  and  the  thousand  dogs  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  military  strength  of  the  army,  were  now  butchered 
to  furnish  food  for  their  masters.  To  this  lean  and  loath- 
some food  succeeded  the  use  of  roots  and  herbs  of  the  for- 
est, which  they  were  compelled  to  eat,  though  doubting,  at 
every  morsel,  whether  it  was  not  bane  as  well  as  nutriment. 
Thus  groping  onward,  the  Spaniards  came  to  "a  broad  ex- 
panse of  water  formed  by  the  Napo,  one  of  the  great  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon."  The  course  of  this  stream,  ihey 
followed  in  search  of  a  more  practicable  route.  "No  liv- 
ing thing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  wild  tenants  of  the  wil- 
derness, the  unwieldy  boa  and  the  loathsome  alligator  bask- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  stream."  They  crossed  the  river, 
but  gained  nothing  by  the  exchange.  Occasionally  they 
met  with  tribes  of  Indians,  from  whom  ihev  got  little  but 
battle  and  defiance.  They  heard  of  a  fnii*ml  country  be- 
low them,  and  toiled  in  pursuit  of  it,  until  worn  out  with 
fiitigue  and  suffering ;  when  Gonzalo  resolved  to  construct 
a  bark  lai^e  enough  to  transport  his  baggage  and  the  fee- 
bler among  his  followers.  Two  months  were  consumed 
in  the  construction  of  a  brigantine,  which  carried  half  the 
company — the  first  vessel  of  European  build  which  had 
ever  floated  on  these  inland  waters.  The  command  was 
given  to  Francisco  de  Orellana.  The  troops  marched  along 
the  course  of  the'river,  the  brigantine  keeping  pace  along- 
side. In  this  manner,  the  progress  was  continued  for  weeks, 
until  they  had  devoured  the  last  of  their  horses,  their  sad- 
dles and  the  leather  of  their  belts.  They  fed  upon  toads, 
serpents  and  other  reptiles ;  and  hearing  of  a  still  greater 
river  flowing  into  the  east,  into  which  the  Napo  emptied, 
the  mighty  Amazon  itself,  GonzaJo  resolved  to  encamp 
where  he  was,  and  despatch  Orellana  with  the  brieantine, 
to  the  confluence  of  the  waters,  where  he  was  told  lived 
a  populous  nation,  to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions.  With 
fifty  cavaliers,  accordingly,  Orellana  undertook  the  voyage. 
He  was  soon  out  of  sight  Weeks  elapsed,  and  still  3ie 
wretched  Spaniards  strained  their  longing  eyes  along  the 
water  in  search  of  the  returning  barque.     They  watched 
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in  Tain.  Unable  to  endure  the  suspense,  in  the  misery 
which  was  consuming  them,  Gonzalo  determined  to  resimoe 
his  march  towards  the  junction  of  the  rivers.  It  required 
two  months  to  accomphsh  this  formidable  journey.  They 
reached  the  Amazon,  the  most  majestic  of  American  rivers^ 
but  found  the  coimtry  as  sterile  as  that  which  they  had 
left,  and  inhabited  by  races  yet  more  ferocious.  They  saw 
no  brigantine,  and  while  they  lamented  the  fate  of  their 
comra&s  whom  they  supposed  to  have  perished  by  famine 
or  by  the  hands  of  the  natives,  they  were  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  a  white  man,  famine-stricken,  and  haU 
naked,  who  approached  them  from  the  woods.  It  was 
Sanchez  de  Vargas,  a  cavalier  of  character,  who  had  a  tale 
to  tell  as  dismal  as  their  own.  Orellana  had  abandoned 
tfiem  !  With  his  barque  upon  the  Amazon,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  descending  the  great  river  to  its  mouth,  resolved 
to  visit  the  rich  nations  that  were  reported  to  dwell  upon 
its  borders,  emerge  upon  "the  great  ocean,  cross  to  the 
neighboring  isles,  and  retium  to  Spain,  to  claim  the  glory 
and  the  guerdon  of  discovery."  The  excuse  offered  for 
this  treachery,  was  found  in  the  fact  that  he  could  procure 
no  supplies  for  the  comrades  he  had  abandoned,  that  he 
could  not  make  head  with  his  brigantine  against  the  cur- 
rent, and  that  the  journey  by  land  was  not  to  be  entertamed 
for  a  moment.  But  he  could  have  waited  for  his  compan- 
ions. It  may  be  briefly  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  he 
succeeded  in  his  purpose,  descended  the  river  safely, 
crossed  the  ocean  to  Spain,  was  honored  with  a  commis- 
sion to  make  the  conquest  of  the  region  he  had  travrsed, 
but  reaped  no  further  reward  from  his  treachery.  He  died 
on  the  retmning  voyage,  and  without  enjoying  "the  undi- 
vided honor  of  giving  his  name  to  the  waters  he  had  dis- 
covered." 

The  wretched  cavalier  whom  Gonzalo  thus  encountered, 
and  from  whom  he  received  the  tale  of  Orellana's  tre^iphe- 
ry,  had  opposed  himself  to  the  design  of  his  captain,  and 
was  abandoned,  in  consequence,  to  the  situation  in  which 
Gonzalo  found  him.  His  st5ry  froze  utterly  the  hope 
which,  till  this  moment,  had  warmed  the  courage  of  the 
Spaniards.  They  yielded  themselves  up  in  despair.  But 
their  commander  rose  to  the  emergency  with  the  courage 
and  soul  of  a  Pizarro.  He  determined  to  return  to  Cluito, 
from  which  they  were  now  four  hm^dred  leagues.    He 
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promised  his  soldiers  that  they  should  return  by  another 
route.  He  encouraged  their  hopes.  He  raised  their  reso- 
lution. A  year  was  consumed  in  the  homeward  march, 
but  they  achieved  it — achieved  it  through  perils  and  dis- 
tresses even  greater  than  those  which  had  accompanied 
their  outward  progress.  Their  numbers  had  diminished 
to  eighty,  and  more  than  two  thousand  of  the  Indian  aux- 
iliaries had  perished.  The  expedition  which  they  survived, 
for  its  duration  and  hardships,  is  perhaps  without  a  paral- 
lel in  any  history. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  reached  Quito  only  to  unfold  a  chapter 
of  disasters  even  more  extreme  than  those  which  had 
marked  his  own  expedition.  "A  revolution  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence,  which  had  changed  the  whole 
condition  of  things  in  Peru."  The  "men  of  Chili,"  against 
whom  Hernando  had  counselled  his  brother  Francisco,  had 
naturally  transferred  their  attachment  from  the  elder  Alma- 
gro  to  his  son.  This  youth,  the  son  of  Almagro  by  an  In- 
dian woman,  possessed  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  his 
father,  whom  he  resembled,  and  like  him,  had  the  happy 
faculty  of  securing  the  affections  of  his  followers.  Like 
them,  the  overthrow  of  his  father,  reduced  him  to  great 
distress.  The  decided  adherents  of  Almagro,  distnisted 
by  the  Pizarros,  received  no  employment  at  their  hands, 
and  remained  in  such  destitution,  that  it  was  commonly 
said  that  a  dozen  cavaliers,  havitig  but  one  cloak  among 
them,  were  compelled  to  wear  it  by  turns.  They  suppress- 
ed their  hostility  to  Pizarro  with  commehdable  patience,  as 
they  had  heard  of  the  appointment  of  Vaca  de  Castro, 
and  looked  ^for  his  coming  to  aflTord  them  the  redress  and* 
remedy  which  they  desired  for  their  wrongs.  But  the . 
squadron  in  which  that  officer  had  sailed,  was  dispersed 
by  a  storm;  most  of  the  ships  had  foundered,  and  he.  was 
supposed  to  have  perished  with  the  rest.  The  adherents 
of  Almagro,  impatient  under  the  sway  of  Pizarro,  subjected 
by  some  of  his  baser  followers,  tb  the  most  contumelious 
treatment,  and  now  hopeless  of  the  appearance  of  the  Roy- 
al Commissioner,  determined  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands ;  and  came  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  assas- 
sinating their  enemy.  Young  Almagro  does  not  appear  to 
have  b^n  a  party  to  this  decision,  but  he  was  no  doubt 
aware  of  all  the  purposes  of  the  conspirators.  His  own 
quarters  were  their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  here  eighteen 
26* 
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or  twenty  in  number,  they  were  to  assemble  on  Sunday, 
the  26th  day  of  June,  1541,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
their  design  into  execution.  One  of  the  conspirators  under 
some  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience,  declared  the 
plot  to  his  confessor,  who  lost  no  time  in  reporting  it  to  Pi- 
cado,  the  Secretary  of  the  Grovenor,  But  whether  Picado, 
who  was  of  a  frivolous  and  worthless  nature,  slurred  over 
his  communication,  when  he  made  it  to  Pizarro,  or  that 
the  latter  overrated  his  own  securities,  it  is  certain  that  he 
treated  the  matter  with  contempt.  No  precautions  were 
taken.  The  Ju4ge,  Velasquez,  to  whom  Pizarro  commu- 
nicated the  intelligence,  instead  of  ordering  the  immediate 
arrest  of  the  conspirators,  confirmed  the  Governor  in  his 
indifference,  assuring  him  that,  "while  the  rod  of  justice 
was  in  his  hands,  no  harm  should  come  to  him."  Still,  it 
was  deemed  advisable,  to  obviate  every  possibility  of  dan- 
ger, that  Pizarro,  on  pretence  of  illness,  should  refrain 
nom  goin^  abroad,  on  the  day  fltssigned  for  the  assassina- 
tion. This  decision  increased  the  audacity,  with  the  alarm, 
of  the  conspirators.  Their  scheme  had  been  laid  to  assail 
him  as  he  came  from  mass.  When  it  was  found  that  he 
remained  at  home  on  Sunday — so  different  from  his  usual 
habit — they  immediately  came  to  the  ccmclusion  that  their 
plot  was  discovered.  It  was  decided  then,  that  their  only 
chance  of  safety,  was  in  assaulting  him  instantly  and  in 
his  own  dwelling.  What  they  resolved  to  do,  that  they 
did  with  sufficient  boldness.  They  were  led  by  one  Juan 
de  Herrada,  a  man  of  years,  who  still  preserved  all  the 
fires  of  his  youth.  Throwing  open  the  doors,  he  rushed 
forth,  compelling  his  associates  to  follow  him,  by  declaring 
that  if  they  did  not,  he  would  denoimce  their  proceedings 
to  all  whom  he  met.  They  could  hesitate  no  longer,  and 
with  cries  of  "Deatfi  to  the  Tyrant!"  they  darted  through 
the  public  plaza,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  stood  the 
Governor's  palace.  It  was  approached  by  two  court  yurds, 
the  entrance  to  the  ouler  of  which,  was  protected  by  a 
massive  gate,  which,  if  closed,  might  have  been  kept 
against  a  hundred  men.  They  found  it  conveniently  open ; 
and  still  shouting  their  cry  of  murder,  thev  rushed  towards 
the  inner  court.  Here  they  met  two  aomestics,  one  of 
whom  they  slew,  while  the  other  fled,  giving  the  alarm. 
Pizarro  had  just  dined,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
friends.    Among  these,  was  his  half  brother,  Don  Marti- 
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nez  de  Alcantara,  the  Judge  VelasqiieE  aiid  several  caya- 
liers,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  Some  of  these 
made  tlieir  escape  by  a  corridor,  from  which  they  let  them- 
selves down  into  the  gardens.  They  were  unarmed,  and 
might  be  excused  for  their  precipitate  flight  from  a  danger 
which  they  had  not  the  means  to  o{^x)se  or  avert.  Pizano, 
as  soon  as  he  learned  the  nature  of  the  tumult,  '^  called  out 
to  Francisco  de  Chaves,  who  was  in  the  outer  apartment 
o|»ening  on  the  staircase,  to  secure  the  door,  while  he  and 
his  brother  Alcantara  buckled  on  their  armour.  Had  this 
order,  coolly  given,  been  as  coolly  obeyed,  it  would  have 
saved  them  all,  since  the  entrance  could  easily  have  been 
maintained  against  a  much  larger  force,"  until  assistance 
from  without  could  be  received.  Chaves,  unfortxmately, 
instead  of  obeying  his  superior,  stopped  to  parley  with  the 
assailants,  and  was  run  through  me  body  for  his  pains. 
The  attendants  of  the  murdered  cavalier  soon  shared  his  ~ 
fate,  and  the  conspirators  then  rushed  into  the  apartment. 
Here  they  were  encountered  by  Alcantara,  assisted  by  two 
pages  of  Pizarra  A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
two  of  the  assailants  were  slain,  while  Alcantara  and  the 
pages  were  repeatedly  wounded.  Pizarro,  unable  in  the 
hurry  of  the  moment,  to  adjust  the  fastenings  of  his  cui- 
rass, now  threw  it  away ;  and  wrapping  one  arm  in  his 
cloak,  seized  his  sword  with  the  other,  and  sprang  to  the 
assistance  of  his  brother.  He  came  too  late,  and  only  in 
time  to  see  his  fall.  Though  now  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
the  Governor  threw  himself  up<xi  his  enemies  with  the 
courage  and  dextonty  of  a  more  youthful  cavalier.  'What, 
ho!"  he  cried,  "Traitors!  have  you  come  to  kill  me  in  my 
own  house ! "  He  dealt  his  blows  with  rapidity  and  force. 
Two  of  the  c(»ispirator8  fell  beneath  his  weapon.  But 
they  rallied,  and  were  enabled  by  means  of  their  numbers 
to  relieve  each  other  in  a  combat  which  must  soon  termi- 
nate in  the  exhaustion  of  the  single  champi<^n.  But  the 
entrance  was  narrow,  and  the  ccmflict  was  a  protracted  one. 
Impatient  of  the  delay,  at  length  the  fierce  Juan  de  Her- 
raoa  taking  one  of  his  companions,  Narvaez,  in  his  arms 
and  using  him  as  his  shield,  thrust  him  directly  on  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  sword  of  the  latter  instantly  passed  through 
the  body  of  Narvaez,  but  before  he  could  extricate  it,  the 
weapon  of  Herrada  was  in  his  throat.  Twenty  more 
swords  were  thrust  through  him  as  he  sank  on  the  floor, 
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with  the  name  of  "  Jesu"  upon  his  dying  lips,  and  his  fee- 
ble fi)igers  striving  to  trace  the  figure  oi  the  cross  on  the 
bloody  ground  beside  him.  Thus  perished  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro,  a  man  remarkable  amidst  many  vices,  for  his  char- 
acter, his  courage,  his  capacity  for  endurance,  his  enterprise, 
his  cool  head  and  determined  spirit  In  the  interesting 
analysis  which  Mr.  Prescott  has  made  of  the  character  of 
this  distinguished  adventurer,  we  have  some  doubt  whether 
he  does  not  underrate  him  unjustly,  when  he  compares  the 
circumstances  in  his  career,  with  those  of  the  Conqueror  of 
Mexico.  It  is  true  he  makes  occasional  allowances  for  the 
inferior  training  and  education  of  Pizarro,  but  he  does  not 
always  keep  this  in  mind  in  making  up  his  estimates. 

When  he  compares  the  massacre  committed  by  Pizano 
on  the  Peruvians  on  the  seizure  of  Atahuallpa,  to  that  of 
Alvarado  when  left  by  Cortes  in  charge  of  Mexico,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  an  event  that  might  have  been  as  disastrous 
in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  but  for  the  milder  character 
of  the  Peruvian  people,  he  is  not  disposed  to  accord  the 
estimated  result  to  the  policy  of  Pizarro.  "The  blow 
which  roused  the  Mexicans  to  madness,  broke  the  tamer 
spirits  of  the  Peruvians.  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  which  left 
so  much  to  chance,  that  it  scarcely  merits  the  name  of 
policy."  The  result  is  in  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  cap- 
ture of  Atahuallpa  was  eminently  successful,  and,  much 
more  than  that  of  Montezuma,  paved  the  way  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  country.  And  why  should  it  not  have  been 
the  policy  of  Pizarro  to  strike  this  terror  into  the  Peru- 
vians,— assuming,  as  we  may  safely  venture,  that  by  this 
time  so  old  a  soldier,  who  had  been  with  Vasco  Nunez 
and  other  leaders,  had  some  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
relative  respects  in  which  the  Indian  character  might  be 
supposed  to  differ,  and  that  he  calculated  to  produce  the 
vpry  result  which  he  desired,  in  this  sanguinary  proceed- 
ing. The  very  inequality  of  his  force  to  the  work  before 
it,  rendered  necessary  some  such  extraordinary  measure  as 
that  which  he  attempted.  Cortes  had  much  in  his  favor 
which  Pizarro  did  not  possess.  He  had  a  larger  and  better 
army — the  superstitions  of  the  Mexican  monarch  and  of 
the  priesthood  were  in  his  favor,  and  he  had  allies  besides, 
in  the  Tlascalans,  a  military  and  powerful  people,  who, 
without  his  succour,  had  been  able  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence in  defiance  of  the  Mexicans,  at  their  very  doors, 
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when  all  oth^  tribes  and  nations  were  trampled  down  or 
incorporated  with  the  adventim)us  and  valiant  conquerors. 
We  are  bound  to  accord  to  Pizarro  all  the  credit  of  the 
policy  whichx  he  deliberately  employed,  even  against  his 
coimsellors,  the  results  of  which  are  admitted  to  have  fa- 
cilitated his  designs.  The  great  mistake  was  in  the  cruel 
execution  of  Atahuallpa,  who  should  have  been  guarded 
and  protected  to  the  last,  and,  at  the  worst,  could  have 
given  them  no  greater  trouble  than  did  the  Inca  Manco, 
the  monarch  of  their  own  creation.  Crenerally  speaking, 
the  policy  of  Pizwrro  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Cortes,  but 
his  indis(^retions  were  scarcely  more  frequent  His  policy 
was  chiefly  inferior,  because  of  his  inferior  morality.  HKs 
will  was  more  powerful  than  that  of  Cortes,  but  his  objects 
were  less  noble  and  his  ambition  far  less  elevated.  His 
heart  was  hollow  and  comlpt,  his  faith  in  man  was  too 
humble  to  allow  him  properly  to  estimate  the  claims  of 
others  or  to  do  justice  to  his  own.  And  yet  his  civil  go- 
vernment was  quite  as  comprehensive,  as  beneficial  and 
marked  by  as  sound  a  judgment  as  that  of  Cortes.  But 
we  leave  him  to  another  tribunal. 

The  conspirators  by  whom  Pizarro  had  been  slain,  seized 
upon  the  power  of  the  country,  where  they  could,  and  pro- 
claimed young  Almagro  Governor.  Where  his  authority 
was  prociaimcMl  under  the  support  of  the  miUtary,  it  was 
acknowledged ;  but  several  of  Pizarro's  officers,  who  had 
commands  of  troops,  withheld  themselves,  and  took  active 
steps  affainst  the  usurpation.  Among  these  were  Alvarez 
de  Holguin,  who  lay,  with  a  considerable  force,  near 
Lima ;  Alcmzo  de  Alvarado,  who  lay  in  the  north  with  two 
hundred  men,  and  Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  duito. 
These  all  prepared  to  rally  around  the  Licentiate,  Vaca  de 
Castro,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Crown,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  at  sea,  but  who  had  at  length  arrived 
safely  in  Peru,  in  season  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the 
country.  He  had,  if  we  remember,  a  commission  as  Goveiv 
nor,  in  the  event  of  Pizarro's  death.  The  contingency  thus 
provided  against  had  occurred,  and  the  Licentiate  prepared 
to  act  upon  it  Alonzo  de  Alvarado,  on  receiving  tidings  of 
his  ^neral's  assassination,  at  once  wrote  to  Yaca  de  Cststro, 
advising  his  rapid  movement  to  the  south;  Benalcazar 
j<Hned  him  with  his  forces,  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  sent  in  his 
adhesion.    The  Licentiate  proceeded  towards  duito,  where 
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he  displayed  his  commission  and  set  up  the  ensigns  of 
authority.  This  he  followed  up  by  sending  emissaries  to 
the  principal  cities,  requiring  their  obedience.  For  this 
purpose  he  employed  discreet  representatives,  and,  in  order 
that  time  should  be  allowed  ror  his  requisitions  to  take 
eflTect,  he  pursued  his  march  towards  the  south  with  the 
utmost  deliberation.  The  Spaniards  are  a  loyal  people, — 
where  they  lose  nothing  by  it, — and  on  this  quaUty  the 
new  Governor  placed  some  reUance.  Indeed,  it  had  its 
effect  in  discouraging  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  fieu^tion 
of  Almagro,  since  many  of  his  officers  opposed  themselves 
to  any  movement  which  might  bring  them  into  direct  col- 
Usion  with  the  crown.  This  young  officer  was  surroimded 
by  numerous  restless  and  impatient  spirits.  His  chief  lieu- 
tenant and  counsellor,  Juan  de  Herreda,  died  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  de  Castro.  The  officers  immediately  after  him, 
in  the  favor  of  Ahnagro,  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and 
strife  among  them  was  succeeded,  in  one  instance,  by  as- 
sassination, their  General,  tor  his  own  safety,  being  com-  > 
pelled  to  assassinate  the  murderer  in  turn.  These  circum- 
stances show  a  condition  of  affairs  which  promise  badly 
for  the  success  of  rebellion.  But  Almagro  was  a  youth  of 
ability  and  was  not  disheartened.  He  proceedea  to  the 
work  before  him  with  a  becoming  spirit,  skill  and  energy. 
He  cast  cannon,  manufactured  gunpowder,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  certain  Greeks  in  his  pay,  made  helmets  and 
cuirasses  of  mixed  silver  and  copper,  so  admirably  as  to 
vie  with  those  from  the  famous  workshops  of  Milan.  He 
was  assisted,  strange  to  say,  in  thus  preparing  himself^  by 
the  Inca  Manco,  who,  not  unwilling  to  promote  the  mutual 
destruction  of  the  invading  race,  readily  supplied  him  with 
such  implements  of  war,  swords,  spears,  shields,  and  wea- 
pons of  every  description,  as  were  to  be  found  in  his  armory, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  spoils  which  he  had  acquired  at 
the  famous  siege  of  Cuzco.  Manco  also  promised  him  the 
support  of  the  native  troops.  Thus  encouraged,  Alma- 
gro was  yet  prudent  enough  to  attempt  negotiation.  But 
his  application  to  the  Governor  received  no  answer,  and  he 
prepared  for  the  final  issue  of  arms.  He  groimded  his 
proceedings  on  the  fact  that  the  Licentiate  had  received  no 
^pointment  firom  the  crown  over  the  territory  of  New 
Toledo,  settled  on  his  fether,  and,  by  his  father,  bequeathed 
to  him ; — that  his  efforts  were  only  for  the  recovery  of  his 
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inheritance,  amd  that,  in  denying  him  this,  Vaca  de  Castro 
exceeded  his  authority  and  provoked  hostilities  himself. 
But  Almagro  did  not  do  justice  to  the  commission  of  the 
new  Governor,  which  contemplated  the  pacification  of  the 
coimtry,  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and  gave  him,  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  objects,  a  very  ample  discretion.  The 
force  of  Almagro  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  men, 
two  hunared  of  whom  were  cavalry.  His  infantry,  formed 
of  arquebusiers  and  pikemen,  was .  excellently  equipped, 
and  many  of  his  horse  were  clad  in  complete  mail.  But 
his  chief  strength  lay  in  his  heavy  ordnance,  consisting  of 
sixteen  pieces,  large  and  small,  forming  a  beautiful  park  of 
artillery.  At.  the  head  of  this  force,  Almagro  left  tne  citjr 
of  Cuzco,  abo.ut  midsummer,  1542,  and  moved  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  enemy. 

Vaca  de  Castro,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  idle,  but  his 

i>roceedings,  though  less  ostentatious,  had  been  quite  as  ef- 
fective for  his  purposes.  He  had  been  gaining  friends, 
been  confirming  the  doubtful  in  their  loyalty,  and  had  so 
discreetly  managed  as  to  secure  the  affections  or  the  respe<A 
of  all  those  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  '  He  had 
been  particularly  successful  in  reconciling  the  jealousies 
and  disputes  among  his  leading  officers,  so  as  to  prevent 
those  assassinations  which  young  Almagro  was  compelled 
to  behold,  and  in  which,  for  his  own  safety,  he  had  to  par- 
ticipate. Vaca  de  Castro  was  no  soldier,  but  a  scholar, 
bred  to  tfie  law ;  but  he  had  the  art  to  manage  soldiers ; 
and  though  totally  unpractised  in  military  affairs,  he  could, 
upon  any  occasion,  and  when  necessary,  take  his  part  in 
the  services  of  active  warfare,  with  that  capacity,  afforded 
by  a  generally  excellent  judgment,  which  could  not  help 
acquiring,  with  the  will  to  do  so,  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  right  and  proper  in  the  exigency.  At  Xauxa,  he 
mustered  his  forces,  and  found  them  to  amount  to  seven 
hundred  men.  His  chief  strength  lay  in  his  cavalry, 
which  was  superior  in  numbers  to  his  opponent,  but  not  so 
well  equipped  or  mounted.  His  infantry,  besides  pikes, 
was  mdifferently  well  supplied  with  fire-arms ;  but  his  ar- 
tillery, consisting  of  three  or  foiu:  miserable  falconets,  was 
not  to  be  named  with  that  of  Almagro,  in  which  the  chief 
strength  of  the  latter  lay.  Thus  then,  wi^  a  force  and 
materials  decidedly  inferior  to  his  enemy,  Vaca  de  Castro 
was  yet  bold  enough  to  reject  the  proffered  services  of  Gon- 
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zalo  Pizarro,  just  returned  bom  the  "  land  %i  cinnamon." 
He  was  probably  governed  in  this  rejection,  by  a  remem- 
brance of  the  cause  of  his  original  appointment,  which 
had  been  made  with  a  du^  regard  to  the  apprehended  usur- 
pations of  the  Pizarros — their  arrogance,  and  the  restless 
and  grasping  spirit  by  which  they  were  governed.     Be- 
sides, he  might  yet  have  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  case 
of  the  Pizarros,  in  regard  to  their  treatinent  and  murder  of 
the  elder  Almagro.     But,  in  rejecting  the  services  of  Gon- 
zalo,  he  did  so  with  great  kindness  and  courtesy ;  thank- 
ing him  for  the  promptness  with  which  he  had  offered  his 
support — which  he  promised  to  seek  as  occasion  should  re- 
quire it,^— and  advisine  him  to  remain  in  his  province,  and 
take  his  rest  after  his  late  wearisome  expedition.    Advised 
that  Almagro  was  about  to  occupy  a  fortified  place  of  am- 
siderable  strength,  about  thirty  miles  from  Xauxa,  called 
Guananga,  Vaca  ae  Castro,  by  forced  marches,  succeeded 
in  anticipating  him.    At  Guananga,  he  received  a  second 
embassy  from  Almagro,  deprecating  hostilities  and  propo- 
^g  an  accommodation  which  should  put  him  in  poss^ 
sion  of  the  government  of  his  father.    To  this,  the  Licen- 
tiate replied,  by  demanding  the  delivery  of  all  those  impli- 
cated in  the  murder  of  Pizarro,  and  the  disbanding  of  his 
troops.    A  compliance  with  these  conditions  would  secure 
him  a  pardon  for  his  treason,  and  a  reinstatement  in  the 
royal  favor.    Almagro  laid  these  terms  before  his  captains, 
who,  as  a  matter  of  com-se,  rejected  them  with  indignation. 
Nothing  remained  but  the  last  issues ;  and  they  demanded 
to  be  led  against  the  enemy.    The  Governor,  meanwhile, 
hsul  withdrawn  from  Guananga  to  the  plains  of  Chupas. 
Here,  on  the  sixteenth  of  September,  1643,  he  was  advised 
of  the  approach  of  Almagro,  who  was  advancing  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  occupying  the  highlands  aroimd 
Onupas.    The  royal  troops  were  set  in  motion  for  tfie  at- 
tainment of  the  heights  by  which  the  valley  was  command- 
ed.    A  body  of  arquebusiers,  supported  by  a  corps  of  ca- 
valry, was  detached  on  this  service.     On  reaching  the  emi- 
nence, it  was  ascertained  that  Almagro's  forces  had  come 
to  a  halt,  and  had  estabUshed  themselves  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  a  league's  distance.    It  was  now  late,  and  lacking 
but.  two  hours  to  sunset,  the  Governor  hesitated  to  b^in 
the  action  with  the  prospect  of  being  overtaken  by  nigtft ; 
but  Alcmzo  de  Alvarado  counselled  that,  as  the  troops  were 
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prepared  and  eager  for  the  fight,  it  was  better  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  ardor,  than  to  discourage  it  by  delay. 
Yaca  de  Castro  acquiesced  in  this  argument,  and  made  his 
dispositions  for  the  attack,  accordingly, — exclaiming  at  the 
same  time — "  Oh,  for  the  might  of  Joshua  to  stay  the  sim 
in  his  course !"  In  the  centre  he  placed  his  in&ntry,  am- 
sisting  of  arquebusiers  and  pikemen.  His  flanks  were 
covered  by  his  cavalry  in  equal  bodies ;  the  right,  with  the 
royal  standard,  being  under  charge  of  Alonzo  de  Alvarado ; 
the  left  under  Alvarez  de  Holguin^ — supported  by  a  gal- 
lant body  of  cavaliers.  His  apology  for  artillery  was  in 
the  centre.  He  would  have  led  £e  charge  himaelf^  but 
from  this  was  dissuaded  by  his  officers,  who  convinced 
him  that  his  life  was  too  largera  stake,  for  the  royal  cause, 
to  be  perilled  unnecessarily.  He  was  contented,  therefore, 
to  head  a  body  of  reserve,  consisting  of  forty  choice  cava- 
liers, drawn  chiefly  firom  the  troop  of  Alvarado.  His  pve- 
paraticms  completed,  and  his  solders  encouraged  by  a  judi- 
cious speech,  which  appealed  equally  to  their  lojrality  and 
cupidity,  Yaca  de  Castro  gave  the  order  to  advance. 
Turning  a  spur  of  the  hills,  they  came  in  sight  of  their 
enemies,  who  occupied  the  crest  of  a  gentle  eminence,  and 
were  disposed  in  an  order  of  battle^  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Governor.  In  the  centre  was  his  powerful  artillery,  cov- 
ered by  arquebusiers  and  spearmen.  His  cavalry  rode  on 
the  flanks.  The  troops  on  the  left,  Almagro  led  in  person. 
His  ground  was  taken  with  judgment  His  artillery  open- 
ed a  destructive  fire  on  the  assailants  as  they  came  within 
reach.  Yaca  de  Castro  saw  the  danger  of  a  direct  advance 
upon  so  formidable  a  position ;  and  taking  advantage  of  a 
winding  of  the  hills,  his  troops  under  the  conduct  of  Fran- 
cisco de  Carbajal,  were  protected  from  the  shot  of  the  ene- 
my, until  very  near  him.  In  this  approach,  they  were  as- 
sailed by  the  Indian  auxiliaries  of  Almagro,  which  had 
been  furnished  by  the  Inca ;  but  these  were  soon  dispersed 
by  the  fire  of  a  corps  of  musketeers.  When,  at  length, 
the  royal  troops  emerged  fi-om  their  cover,  into  view,  the 
artillery  of  Alinagro  again  opened  upon  them  with  a  tre- 
mendous effect.  ''  It  was  but  for  a  mcMnent,  however,  as 
from  some  unaccountable  cause,  the  guns  were  pointed  at 
such  an  angle,  that,  although  presenting  an  obvious  mark, 
by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  shot  went  over  their  heads." 
These  guns  were  in  charge  of  Pedro  de  Candia,  oae  of  the 
27        VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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thirteen,  who  so  nobly  stood  by  Pizarro,  in  the  island  of 
Gallo.  Some  disgust  taken  with  his  ancient  leader,  led 
him  into  the  embraces  of  the  Almagro  fsiction.  The  young 
Almagro,  as  he  beheld  this  firuitless  fire  from  his  artillery, 
suspecting  the  treachery  of  this  man,  run  him  through  the 
body ;  and  training  one  of  the  guns  himself,  struck  down 
a  whole  file  of  the  royal  infantry  with  its  discharge.  But 
the  time  lost  was  not  to  be  recovered,  and  a  charge  of  the 
cavalry  of  Yaca  de  Castro  suggested  a  new  issue  which 
Almagro's  chivalry  prompted  hma,  though  imprudently,  to 
encounter  with  a  similar  force.  Ordering  the  advance  of 
his  own  squadron,  he  encountered  the  assailants,  midway 
on  the  plain,  in  a  shock  which  was  doubly  terrible,  since 
the  combatants,  who  were  personally  known  to  each  other, 
and  not  unfrequently  kinsmen,  neither  asked  nor  accorded 
mercy.  The  infantry,  meanwhile,  kept  up  their  fire  on 
both  sides ;  the  battery  of  Almagro,  now  well  directed, 
mowed  down  the  advancing  columns  of  foot,  and  nothing 
saved  them  from  yielding  beneath  its  murderous  discharges 
but  the  desperate  valor  of  Francisco  de  Carbajal,  who, 
throwing  himself  in  the  very  path  of  the  rending  missiles, 
cried  out  to  his  followers,  that  he  was  '^  twice  the  mark  for 
Ae  enemy  of  any  of  them."  He  referred  to  his  own  supe- 
rior size  and  bulk.  Throwing  oflF  helm  and  cuirass,  that 
he  might  show  to  his  followers  that  he  claimed  no  protec- 
tion better  than  they  possessed,  he  sprang  boldly  through 
the  tempest  of  smoke  and  fire  which  enveloped  the  field,  . 
With  his  partizan  swinging  lightly  over  his  head,  he  leapt 
upon  the  hostile  batteries,  and  supported  by  his  troops,  at 
tl^  happy  moment,  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
the  gims. 

Night  came  on,  and  still  the  fight  continued,  the  parties 
striking  and  striving  under  the  rival  cries  of  ^de  Castro" 
and  ^^  Almagro,"  and  distinguishing  each  other  by  these 
shouts,  and  by  the  red  flag  of  the  one.  and  the  white  ban- 
ner of  the  other.  It  wcus  a  battle  of  nrequent  fluctuations. 
We  have  seen  the  ccnquest  of  Almagro's  artillery.  It  was 
made  too  late  and  was  useless  to  its  captors,  in  the  dark- 
ness. Holguin,  who  commanded  on  the  left  of  the  royal- 
ists, was  slain  early  in  the  action ;  but  his  cavaliers  still 
maintained  the  fight  so  vigorously,  that  their  opponents 
could  scarcely  keep  their  ground  in  that  quarter.  But 
these  advantages  were  more  than  counterbalanced  in  other 
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portions  of  the  field.  On  the  right,  where  Alonzo  de  Al- 
yarado  commanded,  he  was  encomitered  by  Ahnagro  in 
person.  This  yoimg  man  fought  bravely  as  became  his 
name.  His  eager  and  impetuous  courage  and  superior 
numbers,  bore  down  the  opposition  of  Alvarado  in  succes- 
sive and  desperate  charges.  The  inferior  strength  of  the 
latter,  his  men  being  not  only  fewer,  but  wretchedly  mount- 
ed and  equipped,  compelled  him,  in  spite  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing efforts,  to  give  ground  slowly  before  his  assail- 
ant, who,  sure  of  the  victory,  in  possession  of  two  of  the 
royal  banners,  shouted  to  his  followers  to  make  captives, 
and  no  l(Higer  kill  their  enemies.  But  his  assurances  were 
premature.  It.  was  now  the  moment  for  Vaca  de  Castro, 
with  his  reserve.  He  had  long  waited  impatiently  for  the 
exigency  which  should  justiiy  his  participation  in  the 
struggle.  He  dashed  into  the  melee  at  the  proper  season. 
Alvaiudo's  followers,  late  so  completely  overborne,  now 
took  heart  and  renewed  the  desperate  conflict,  when  they 
found  themselves  thus  opportimely  supported  by  a  new 
corps,  eager  and  fresh  for  action.  The  tide  was  tuiqed. 
But  the  Almagrians  ^re  loth  to  lose  the  fruits  of  Iheir 
struggles.  They  rushed  desperately  to  the  chaise  agakist 
their  new  assailants.  Thirteen  of  the  fresh  men  of  Vaca 
de  Castro  fell  dead  under  this  charge;  but  it  exhausted  the 
strength  t)f  those  who  made  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  their 
young  leader  ofiered  himself  to  the  torrent  of  fugitives  that 
yielded  in  exhaustion  to  the  force  they  could  no  longer 
oppose.  They  bore  him  oflF  with  them  by  the  sheer  force 
of  physical  pressure,  and  dispersed  in  all  directions  from 
the  fatal  field.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  battle  ceased. 
The  number  of  killed  is  variously  estimated,  from  three  to 
five  hundred  on  both  sides.  Yaca  de  Castro  remained 
upon  the  field  that  night,  keeping  his  troops  under  arms, 
while  the  Indians,  who  had  watched  the  fight,  through  all 
its  terrors,  from  the  hills,  now  descended  in  the  sheltering 
darkness,  like  so  many  vultures,  to  strip  the  bodies  of  the 
slain.  Ahnagro  fled  to  Cuzco,  where  he  was  arrested  by 
the  magistrates,  whom  he  had  himself  put  in  office  ;  was 
subsequently  tried  under  a  commission,  and  was  beheaded 
in  the  great  square  of  the  city,  where  his  father,  for  a  simi- 
lar ofience,  had  met  his  fate  before.  He  had  fought  gal- 
lantly, and  was,  in  most  respects,  a  youth  of  worth  and 
promise,  to  whom  we  cannot  well  refuse  our  sympathies. 
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though  his  fate  was,  necessarily,  due  to  his  errocs.    Like 
his  &ther,  he  was  the  victim  of  bad  counsellors. 

Yaca  de  Castro  continued  his  career  of  government  with 
the  same  judgment  and  successful  policy  which  had  al- 
ready achieved  so  much.  It  was  in.  vain  that  Gcoizalo 
Pizanx)  sought  opportunities  for  quarrel — sought  for  provo- 
cations which  might  seem  to  justify  an  outbreak.  The 
Governor  conduct^  himself  widi  so  much  gentleness,  nay 
meekness,  and  was,  withal,  so  firm  and  so  strong,  that  the 
discontented  cavaher  was  soothed  and  subdued,  and,  ta- 
king counsel  of  prudence,  retired  wisely  upon  his  mines  at 
La  Plata.  So  with  numerous  other  cavaliers,  whom  the 
Governor  employed  in  distant  explorations  along  the  great 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  thus  wisely  diverted  into  walks  ol 
usefulness  that  restless  spirit  which,  left  unexercised,  would 
have  only  exhausted  itself  in  mischief  and  insurrectioii. 
He  provided  such  wholesome  laws  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  and  so  wisely  administered  its  afiairs, 
that  the  colcmists  petitioned  the  court  of  Castile  to  continue 
him  in  authority.  But  such  was  not  the  policy  of  the 
crown.  He  was  succeeded  by  Blasco  Nufiez  Veca,  a  knight 
of  Avila,  a  cavalier  of  ancient  family,  but  one  quite  imfit- 
ted  to  succeed  to  such  a  person  as  Yaca  de  Castro,  of  whose 
services  and  usefulness  in  Peru  the  home  government  could 
have  but  a  very  imperfect  notion.  It  was  particularly 
unfortunate  that  an  inferior  man  should  have  been  chosen 
for  this  office  at  a  juncture  when  the  Court  contemplated 
an  entire  revoluticm  in  the  practices  prevailing  amcmg  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Indies.  This  revolution  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  interposion  of  Las  Casas,  and  his  sympathies  witfi 
the  natives.  The  result  of  his  good  offices  was  a  code  of 
laws,  which  declared  the  Indians  to  be  true  and  loyal  vas- 
sals to  the  Crown,  and  recognized  their  freedom ;  which 
^ifiranchised  slaves  (m  the  death  of  their  pres^it  proprie- 
tors ;  forfeited  them  to  all  those  who  had  neglected  or  ill- 
used  them;  to  all  those  who  held  office  under  government; 
to  ecclesiastic  and  religious  corporations;  and,. lastly,  to  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  feuds  .of  Pizarro  and  Jdmagro. 
This  latter  clause  covered  the  whole  country.  It  was  fur- 
ther ordered  that  the  Indians  should  be  only  moderately 
taxed ;  that,  where  they  did  not  choose^  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  labor ;  and  that,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
compel  them,  Aey  shoidd   receive  a  fair  compensation. 
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The  same  code  decreed  the  reduction  of  all  the  land  repar- 
iimietttos,  wherever  they  might  be  deemed  excessive,  and 
the  entire  forfeiture  of  the  estate  where  the  proprietor  had 
been  notoriously  guilty  of  any  abuse  of  the  slave.  To 
carry  out  these  regulations,  in  a  country  which  had  always 
shown  itself  so  insubordinate  as  Peru,  it  was  to  be  governed 
by  a  viceroy  who  should  be  armed  with  powers  becoming 
one  who  was  to  be  the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  He 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  four  judges,  constituting  a  royal 
audience,  with  extensive  powers  of  jurisdiction,  criminal 
and  civil.  The  Viceroy's  court  was  to  be  established  at 
Lima,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the 
Spanish  empire  on  the  Pacific. 

The  sjrstem  which  thus  revolutionized  the  whole  state  of 
society,  the  customs,  the  rights,  the  interests  of  all  parties 
in  Peru,  was  communicated  to  the  people  by  their  friends 
in  Spain,  prior  to  the  departure  of  Vaca  de  Castro.  They 
appealed  to  him  to  protect  them  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
court  He  counselled  them  to  be  patient, — that  their  vio- 
lence would  only  defeat  their  own  objects, — and  to  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  the  new  Viceroy,  who  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  suspend  the  ordinances  till  further  advices  could 
be  received  from  Castile.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
this  suggestion,  but  made  their  next  application  to  Gonzalo 
Pizarro.  But  Vaca  de  Castro,  who  simered  no  movements 
to  escape  his  eye,  and  whose  sagacity  conjectured  many 
things  which  he  could  not  see,  wrote  to  Gonzalo  to  be  cau- 
tious, and  not  to  sufier  himself  to  be  seduced  firom  his  al- 
legiance by  any  rash  desires  for  reform.  By  this  active 
yet  considerate  regard  to  all  parties  and  persons,  and  by  a 
prompt  decision,  which  checked  every  thing  like  seditious 
speech  or  movement,  he  restrained  the  commotions  of  the 
people,  who  were  thus  persuaded  to  wait  with  tolerable 
patience  for  the  coming  of  the  Viceroy. 

This  person  at  length  reached  Nombre  de  Dios,  in  Jan. 
1544.  Here  he  found  a  vessel  laden  with  silver  firom  the 
Peruvian  mines,  and  ready  to  depart  for  Spain.  Upon  this 
vessel  he  laid  his  embargo,  as  containing  the  proceeds  of 
slave  labor.  At  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  he  caused  the 
liberation  of  more  than  three  hundred  Peruvian  slaves, 
whom  he  sent  back  to  their  own  country.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  public  authorities  implored  him  to  proceed  more 
temperately.  His  reply  was  that  he  had  come  to  execute 
27* 
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ibe  laws  and  not  to  discuss  them.  At  Tumbez,  where  be 
was  well  received,  he  liberated  a  numb^  more  of  slaves^ 
at  the  a]q>lication  c^  their  caciques.  Thus,  step  by  stq), 
the  new  Yiceroy  proceeded  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the 
people  whom  he  came  to  govern.  His  conversation,  which 
was  strangely  unguarded,  gave  them  still  greater  apprehen- 
sions. The  whole  country  was,  thiown  into  constemati<A. 
Meetings  were  called  in  the  chief  cities.  A  deputation 
fiom  Cuzco  exhorted  the  people  of  LiI^a  to  close  ^  their 
gates  against  him,  and  it  was  with  ^n^eat  difBculty  that 
Yaca  de  Castro  could  persuade  the  citizens  to  receive  their 
new  ruler  with  proper  respect,  and  give  him  time  to  revise 
his  judgments.  But  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  still 
dissatisfied,  and  made  a  second  and  more  urgent  app^  to 
Gonzalo  Pizarro.  He  was  now  in  a  better  mood  to  listen 
to  their  demiuKls.  The  new  ordinances  ruined  him  as  well 
as  the  rest,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  Yiceroy  had  par- 
ticularly declared  that  he  was  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  his  offences,  in  the  matter  of  the  war  between  his  bro- 
ther and  AUnagro.  AmcMig  the  imprudent  speeches  which 
this  weak  officer  is  said  to  have  uttered,  was  one  referring 
with  contempt  to  the  base  origin  of  the  Pizarros.  "  He 
was  determined  to  take  such  measures  as  would  rid  the 
country  from  the  domini(»i  of  swineherds  and  mulete^rs.^ 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  though  of  inferior  intellect  to  his  too- 
thers, partook  of  their  ambition.  His  interest  gave  force 
to  this  passion  when  he  listened  to  the  aiq)eals  of  the  Span- 
iards in  Peru.  With  eijghteen  or  twenty  cavaliers  and  a 
considerable  supply  of  silver,  he  repaired  to  Cuzco,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  invitation  of  the  citizens.  They  received 
him  with  shouts,  and  hailed  him  with  the  title  of  Procura- 
tor-General of  Peru.  The  municipal  authorities,  after  some 
hesitation,  yielded  to  his  demand  to  be  made  Captain-Gene- 
ral, with  the  privilege  of  raising  and  <»rganizing  an  armed 
force,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  rkiding  the  country  of 
its  old  enemy,  the  Inca  Manco,  who  was  ^ill  troublesome 
when  an  opportunity  offered, — though  he  was  not  destined 
to  trouble  it  much  longer.  He  was  murdered  soon  after  by 
some  of  the  followers  of  Almagro.  Blasco  Nunez,  mean- 
while, continued  his  journey  towards  Lima.  He  met,  every 
where,  sufficient  intimations  of  the  popular  feeling ;  but  it 
did  not  lessen  his  determination  to  carry  out  the  ordinances 
at  all  hazards.    He  reached  the  capital,  and  was  received 
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ii^  state  by  the  authorities.    His  first  act  was  to  proclaim 
hts  inflexibility  in  respect  to  the  c^nsive  laws.    He  denied 
Umaelf  any  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  called  for  the  im- 
idicit  obedience  of  the  people.    They  thought  of  any  thing 
iMit  obedience.    Secret  conspiracies  were  formed  in  Lima 
and  other  towns.    An  order  of  the  Viceroy,  to  Gonzalo  Pi- 
sarro,  to  disband  his  forces,  was  treated  with  contempt,  and 
only  prompted  the  latter  to  new  efforts  to  recruit  and 
strengthen  his  axmy.    He  possessed  himself  of  the  fine 
park  of  artillery  which  Vaca  de  Castro  had  taken  from  Al- 
magro ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  money  from  the  royal  treasur 
ly,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  use,  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  set  iDut  from  the  capital  with  a  force  of  four  hundred 
men.    His  numbers,  somewhat  in4>aired  by  desertion,  at 
the  outset,  swelled  giudually  as  he  advanced,  to  nearly 
double  his  original  force.    The  Captains  of  the  Viceroy 
deserted  his  colors  for  those  of  the  rebel ;  until,  becoming 
auspicious  of  every  body,  this  headstrong  and  arrogant  per- 
son even  proceeded  to  arrest  his  jwredecessor,  Vaca  de  Gas- 
tn>,  whose  worst  offence  was  that  of  having  advised  him 
to  exercise  a  more  becoming  moderation.    This  high-hand- 
ed measure  was  followed  by  the  imprisonment  of  several 
other  cavaUers,  on  grounds  perhaps  quite  as  frivolous. 
Feeling  his  weakness,  his  next  proceeding  fully  proclaimed 
bis  fears.    He  sent  an  embassy  to  Gonzalo,  with  proposals 
of  a  general  amnesty,  and  some  propositions  of  a  more 
temptmg  character,  for  himself.    But  Gonzalo  was  not  to 
be  won  at  this  late  moment,  and  the  Viceroy  proceeded  to 
prepare  for  war.    He  fortified  the  capital,  and  soon,  by  ex- 
travagant bounties,  raised  a  force  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  his  enemy.    But  while  he  guarded  against  the  foe 
without,  he  was  making  more  founidable  enemies  withiiL 
Already  had  he  differed  from  the  judges  who  constituted 
his  audience.    He  had  rejected  their  counsels,  and  he  de- 
nounced their  proceedings.    The  matter  ripened  to  an  open 
quarrel.    Meanwhile,  a  shocking  act  of  the  Viceroy,  roused 
all  parties  against  him,  and  endued  the  audience  with  a 
degree  of  courage,  which  they  might  not  otherwise  have 
shown.    In  a  depute  with  one  of  his  officers,  whom  he 
accused  of  treascHi,  Blasco  Nudez  struck  him  with  his  pon- 
iard.   This  was  a  signal  to  the  Viceroy's  followers,  who 
instantly  followed  up  the  blow  by  puttii^  the  unfortunate 
officer  to  death.    The  Viceroy  b^me  conscious  of  his 
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crime  when  too  late  to  repair  it  The  body  was  secredy 
buried ;  but  the  affair  was  noised  abroad  ;  the  grave  was 
opened,  and  the  remains  of  the  murdered  cavalier  estab- 
lished the  guilt  of  the  criminal.  Prom  this  moment  he  was 
looked  upon  with  equal  fear  and  abhorrence.  His  very 
firiends  were  insecure,  since  tlie  murdered  person  had  been 
among  the  most  devoted  to  his  interests.  Blasco  Nunez, 
in  the  moment  of  his  greatest  peril, — for  Gonzalo  continued 
to  approach, — suddenly  found  himself  alone.  Terror  suc- 
ceeded to  arrogance.  He  could  no  longer  rely  upon  his 
troops, — and  he  proposed  to  abandon  Lima  for  Truxillo, 
transferring  all  its  population  from  the  one  place  to  the 
other.  The  judges  opposed  him.  He  threatened  them 
with  force.  They  appealed  to  the  citizens,  mustered  a 
body  of  men  for  ttieir  protection,  and  finally,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life,  succeeded  in  arresting  the  petty  tyrant, 
and  sent  him  off  to  Panama.  They  next  turned  their  re- 
^rds  upon  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  more  formidable  adversary. 
The  judges  had  no  idea  of  sharing  their  power  with  him, 
and  he  as  little  of  yielding  his  advantages  to  them.  They 
announced  to  him  that  the  ends  had  been  gained  for  which 
he  had  been  called  into  activity, — the  overthrow,  namely, 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  suspension  of  the  offensive  ordi- 
nances ;  and  required  him  to  disband  his  forces  and  retire 
upon  his  estates.  They  reckoned  without  their  host  A 
sharp  judgment  of  Carbajal,  (an  officer  of  Pizarro,)  upon 
three  of  the  cavaliers  who  had  abandoned  that  commander 
on  the  route  from  Cuzco,  and  whom  he  hung  in  sight  of 
the  city,  convinced  the  judges  of  the  propriety  of  yielding 
to  a  power  whose  proceedings  were  so  summary ;  and  Gon- 
zalo was  invited  into  the  city.  The  oaths  of  office  were 
duly  administered  by  the  very  judges  who  had  required 
him  to  disband,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Governor  and  Cap- 
tain-Greneral  of  Peru,  until  the  further  pleasure  of  his  ma- 
jesty could  be  known. 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  commenced  his  proceedings  with  suffi- 
cient vigor;  banished  his  enemies,  elevated  his  friends, 
improved  and  increased  his  forces,  and  built  vessels  at 
Arequippa,  the  better  to  command  the  seas.  While  thus 
engaged,  he  was  apprized  of  the  escape  of  Blasco  Nufiez, 
the  Viceroy,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  the  officers 
to  whom  he  had  connded  him.  This  dignitary  re-appear- . 
ed  at  Tumbez  about  the  middle  of  October,  1644,  where  he 
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issued  a  manifesto,  denouncing  as  traitors,  the  new  Gover- 
nor and  all  his  supporters.  Here,  in  the  royul  name,  he 
called  for  volunteers.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  horse  and  foot, 
and  sallied  forth  against  several  of  Pizarro's  lieutenants, 
over  whom  he  obtained  some  decided  advantages.  But  the 
eye  of  Pizarro  was  upon  him ;  he  was  not  idle,  but  in  due 
season  prepared  to  act.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  his 
little  army  of  six  hundied  men,  and  pushing  towards  San 
Miguel,  where  the  Viceroy  had  taken  up  his  position. 
Here  Blasco  Nufiez  would  nave  awaited  his  approach,  but 
his  soldiers  were  generally  raw  levies,  and  were  intimidated 
at  the  name  of  Pizarro.  They  forced  him  to  forego  his 
purpose,  and  retreat  to  the  upper  country,  where  they  could 
be  reinforced  by  Benalcazar.  a  veteran  of  whom  we  have 
heard  before,  first  as  the  omcer  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  and 
next,  in  the  same  relation  to  Vaca  de  Castro.  Gonzalo  lost 
no  time,  on  arriving  at  San  Miguel,  in  pushing  afler  the 
Viceroy.  He  followed  closely  upon  his  footsteps^  jrnd 
reaching  the  skirts  of  a  mountain  chain,  which  the  former 
had  entered  but  a  few  hours  before,  sent  Carbajal  forward, 
with  a  body  of  light  troops  to  overtake  the  fugitive.  The 
incautious  trumpets  of  that  rapidly-moving  Captain,  roused 
the  weary  troops  of  Blasco  Nufiez  firom  their  midnight 
slumbers.  The  blunder  which  awakened  them,  before  the 
assailant  was  prepared  to  strike,  was  properly  punished  by 
the  volley  which  received  the  pursuers.  Carbajal  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  wait  the  approach  of  his  com- 
mander. Pizarro  was  greatly  incensed,  but  Carbajal  was 
too  deservedly  a  favorite,  ana  too  necessary  at  the  present 
moment,  to  be  quarrelled  with,  or  punished  for  his  incau- 
tiousness.  He  was  permitted,  with  his  light  troops,  to  re- 
sume the  pursuit,  which  was  destined  to  become  a  weary 
one.  The  route  of  Blasco  Nufiez  led  him  across  the  un- 
cultivated valley  oi  Caxas,  which  afibrded  no  sustenance 
for  man  or  beast.  Day  after  day,  was  the  chase  continued ; 
and  so  closely,  that  the  indefatigable  Carbajal  firequently 
succeeeded  in  cutting  oflf  the  baggage  and  the  tnules  of 
the  fugitives.  Famine  euid  sufiering  marked,  though  in 
different  degree,  the  tracks  of  pursued  and  pursuer.  The 
men  of  Blasco  Nuftez  began  to  faint  aud  linger  by  the 
way,  and  wo  to  those  who  had  ever  deserted  the  banners  of 
Pizarro,  and  were  overtaken.    The  old  suspicions  of  trea- 
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chery  haunted  Blasco  Nufiez  in  his  flight,  and  added  to 
his  many  disquietudes.  Several  of  his  cavaliers  were  exe- 
cuted because  of  these  suspicions,  and  probably  without 
any  just  reasons  for  their  doom.  The  jealous  and  irritable 
character  of  the  Viceroy,  conscious  of  his  own  weakness, 
would  naturally  prompt  him  to  rash  and  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings at  such  a  moment  The  chase  continued  to  the  gates 
of  Quito,  his  northern  capital,  where  his  reception  was  so. 
equivocal,  that  he  continued  on  his  flight  to  Pastos,  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Benalcazar.  Pizarro  entered  Quito  but  a 
short  time  after,  and  instantly  resumed  the  pursuit,  declar- 
ing that  "  he  would  follow  him  to  the  North  Sea,  but  he 
would  overtake  him."  At  Pastos  he  nearly  accomplished 
his  object.  His  advance-guard,  fainting  with  toil  and  heat, 
staggered  feebly  to  the  waters  of  a  rivulet,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  their  enemv  had  halted.  Could  Blasco  Nu- 
ilez  have  brought  his  followers  to  the  charge,  this  body 
could  have  been  annihilated.  But  they  had  fled  so  long, 
that  flight  had  become  an  instinct  and  they  obeyed  it  Pi- 
zarro continued  the  pursuit  some  leagues  farther,  when  he 
gave  it  up.  He  had  driven  the  Viceroy  into  the  territories 
of  Benalcazar,  and  found  it  prudent  to  repair  the  exhaus- 
tion of  his  troops,  within  his  own,  before  rousing  up  a  new 
enemy.  Blasco  Nufiez  reached  the  capital  of  Benalcazar's 
province,  and  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  a  march  of  two 
himdred  leagues.  He  recruited  his  spirits  and  forces  to- 
gether. Weeks  elapsed,  and  Pizarro  became  impatient  to 
see  his  enemy  emerge  from  the  territories  of  his  neighbor. 
He  employed  a  ruse  to  make  him  do  so.  He  marched  out 
of  Quito,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  giving  out 
that  he  was  going  to  support  his  lieutenant  in  the  south; 
and  took  care  that  this  declared  purpose  should  reach  the 
ears  of  the  Viceroy.  His  artifice  succeeded.  Blasco  Nu- 
fiez  moved  upon  Quito,  and  found  himself  very,  soon  in 
immediate  proximity  with  his  wily  opponent  Benalcazar, 
who  commanded  for  Blasco  Nunez,  soon  discovered  that 
Pizarro's  position  was  too  strong  to  be  assaulted  successful- 
ly, and  he  proposed  to  withdraw  his  forces  secretly  during 
the  night,  make  a  dilour  round  the  hills  emd  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  his  enemy.  The  scheme  was  resolved  upon ;  but 
by  a  blunder  of  the  guides,  or  from  false  intelligence,  it  was 
foimd  that  the  army  had  made  too  great  a  circuit,  and  day- 
light surprized  them  before  they  were  near  the  point  of  at- 
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tack.  Failing  in  the  effort  to  surprize,  the  Viceroy  pressed 
forward  on  the  route  to  Quito.  Pizarro  followed. him ;  and 
gathering  courage  from  despair,  the  former  prepared  to 
meet  him.  He  marched  out  to  the  encounter  on  the  18th 
day  of  January,  1646.  His  force  was  little  more  than  half 
of  his  enemy's,  but  his  cavalry  was  nearly  equal.  The 
opposing  armies  were  formed  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 
The  assault  was  begim  by  Blasco  Nuffcez.  It  commenced 
with  vollies  from  the  arquebusiers,  under  cover  of  which, 
the  infantry,  with  levelled  pikes,  charged  forward,  and 
were  soon  engaged  with  the  spears  of  their  opponents* 
The  charge  of  cavalry  followed,  and  was  made  by  the 
force  of  the  Viceroy,  with  such  spirit,  that  the  horse  of  Pi- 
zarro reeled  beneath  it  The  advantage  was  only  tempo- 
rary. The  recoil  of  the  wave  bore  down  the  assailants 
with  irresistible  torrent,  overwhelming  man  and  horse.  It 
was  in  vain  that  they  rallied  and  renewed  their  efforts. 
Jaded  by  the  severe  circuitous  march  of  the  previous  night, 
they  were  no  match  for  their  antagonists.  The  dead  and 
dying  strewed  the  plain,  man  and  horse  piled  up  and  strug- 
gling together.  It  was  the  wreck  of  the  Viceroy's  hope,  as 
well  as  his  strength.  Yet  he  fought  on  with  the  gallantry 
of  a  knight-errant,  until  stricken  down,  perhaps  mortally 
wounded.  In  this  conditi(HL  his  head  was  stricken  off  by 
the  order  of  Carbajal,  who  thus  revenged  himself  for  the 
murder  ot  a  brother.  The  fete  of  the  day  was  decided. 
The  troops  of  the  Viceroy, — such  as  survived, — were  dis- 
persed. But  one-third  ot  them  had  perished  in  the  fight 
We  need  waste  no  words  upon  the  character  of  such  a 
man  as  Blasco  Nudez.  His  brief  career  shows  him  to 
have  been  grossly  unequal  to  his  situation.  He  was  one  of 
those  wretchedly  weak  men  who  constantly  mistake  the 
shadow  for  the  substance,  and  who  would  have  lost  the 
empire  to  his  sovereign,  rather  than  have  abated  the  exer- 
cise of  the  least  law,  by  which  he  might  avert  all  danger. 
Pizarro  used  his  victory  with  moderation.  His  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives  was  not  urged.  He  was  greatly  displeased 
at  the  in£gnities  which  his  wild  followers  had  offered  to 
tfie  body  of  his  enemy.  He  pardoned  most  of  his  captives, 
and  took  the  defeated  troops  into  his  own  service.  His 
administration  was  seldom  disfigured  by  acts  of  violence. 
He  took  care  of  the  natives  as  well  as  his  own  followers; 
promoted  religion  among  them;  faithfully  appropriated  to 
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the  crown  its  proper  dues,  and  so  managed  the  public  af- 
&irs  as  to  secure  the  good  opinion,  at  least,  of  those  he 
governed.  Some  minor  insurrections  put  down  by  Carba- 
jal,  left  him  undisputed  master  of  Peru.  '^  From  Quito  to 
the  northern  confines  of  Chili,  the  whole  country  acknow- 
ledged his  authority.  His  fleet  rode  triumphant  on  the 
Pacific,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  every  city  and 
hamlet  on  its  borders.  His  Admiral,  Hincgosa,  a  discreet 
and  gallant  officer,  had  secured  him  Panama,  and  march- 
ing across  the  Isthmus,  had  ^ce  obtained  for  him  the 
possession  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  principal  key  of  com- 
munication with  Europe.  His  forces  were  on  an  excellent 
footing,  including  the  flower  of  the  warriors  who  had  fought 
under  his  brother,  and  who  now  eageriy  rallied  under  the 
name  of  Pizarro ;  while  the  tide  of  wealth  that  flowed  in 
firom  the  mines  of  Potosi  supplied  him  with  the  xesources^ 
of  an  European  monarch."  This  condition  of  good  finr- 
tune  unseated  his  discretion.  He  afiected  a  d^^ree  of  state 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  a  sulgect; 
and  though,  when  counselled  to  make  himself  indepen- 
dent of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  assume  that  of  the  Inca's, 
he  declined  the  counsel,  it  is  yet  to  be  conjectured  that  the 
idea  was  more  agreeable  to  his  vanity  than  ofiensive  to  his 
loyalty.  The  advice,  indeed,  was  the  best  that  could  be 
given  him.  Unfortunately  for  Gonzalo,  with  the  courage 
to  rebel,  he  had  not  courage  sufficient  to  become  entirely  a 
stebeL  His  fears,  or  to  phrase  it  more  tenderly  and  perhaps 
justly,  his  habitual  dependence  as  a  subject,  were  adverse 
to  that  ambition  which  counselled  him  to  be  a  king.'  Be- 
sides, he  still  entertained  hopes — ^in  the  teeth  of  all  past 
experience — ^that  he  could  vindicate  his  cause  in  the  ears 
of  his  Sovereign,  secure  amnesty  for  the  past,  and  a  am- 
firmaticm  of  his  authority  in  Peru,  as  the  successor  to  his 
brother! 

He  little  knew  the  temper  of  Philip  H.,  or  of  the 
government  of  Spain.  Great  was  the  sensation  caused  by 
3ie  tidings  of  these  events  when  they  reached  the  Court 
All  parties  were  now  agreed  to  ccmdemn  the  unwise  ordi- 
nances which  had  produced  such  terrible  results ;  but  they 
were  all  equally  agreed,  that  the  course  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro 
was  that  <^  a  most  atrocious  rebel.  The  govemm^at  was 
compelled  to  retrace  its  steps,  but  this  was  not  to  be  done 
through  the  agency  of  the  great  oSeod/sr.    Yet,  by  whom 
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vrnB  this  to  be  done?  The  success  of  any  proceedings, 
must  depend  whdly  upon  the  character  of  the  person  em- 
ployed. Pedro  de  la  Gasca^  an  ecclesiastic,  was  finally 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  This  was  a  most  remarkable 
man.  He  had  distinguished  himseL^  while  yet  a  youth, 
by  his  wisdom,  courage  and  loyalty.  He  had  been  fre- 
quently en^^yBd  on  pubUc  a£Gurs,  and  had  always  exhi- 
bited these  possessions  in  a  high  degree.  ^^Witii  great 
suavity  of  manners,  he  combined  the  most  intrepid  resolu- 
tion." His  demeanor  was  humble  without  being  abject, 
and  with  the  acutest  perception,  he  entertained  principles 
of  the  most  perfect  rectitude.  He  was  the  man,  if  any, 
who  could  b^t  hope  to  succeed  in  the  delicate  mission  of 
rescuing  Peru  from  the  grasp  of  an  usurps,  who  was  not 
only  in  possession  ol  all  the  essentials  of  power,  but  who 
had  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  from  their  sovereign. 
He  accepted  the  mission;  but  wnen  he  examii^  his  cre- 
dentials, he  found  that  they  were  such  as  were  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  exigency.  They  left  him  too  Uttie  discre- 
tion ;  and  he  boldly  asked  that  he  should  not  only  be  the 
re{H«sentative  of  the  sovereign,  but  that  he  should  be 
clothed  with  all  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  himself. 
The  demand,  which  confounded  the  royal  counsellors,  was 
conceded  by  the  Emperor.  His  commissicm,  which  styled 
him  President  of  the  Royal  Audi^ice,  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  all  the  departments,  civil,  military  and  judicial. 
We  need  not  detail  these  powers.    Enough,  tiiat  they  were 

?[uite  as  ample  as  he  demanded  or  desired.  He  embarked 
or  the  new  world  in  May,  1646,  having  with  him  but  a 
slender  retinue.  Among  them,  however,  was  Alonzo  de 
Alvarado,  who  had  served  under  Francisco  Pizarro,  and 
who  could  be  equally  useful  in  negotiation  or  in  war.  He 
reached  Nombre  de  Dios  after  a  sh(»rt  voyage,  and  appear- 
ing in  a  modest  attitude  without  any  military  array,  was 
readily  permitted  to  land  by  Herman  Mexia,  tiie  officer  to 
whom  Gonzalo  had  confided  thia  strcmg  gato  to  his  d<Hnin- 
icois*  Mexia,  apprised  of  the'  character  of  the  envoy,  and 
in  some  degree^  o£  his  mission,  received  him  with  the  ho- 
nors due  to  his  rank.  The  President,  as  we  shall  now 
style  him,  bri^y  explained  to  Mexia,  in  general  terms,  tiie 
objects  with  whkh  he  came ;  told  him  &at  he  came  only 
as  a  messenger  of  peace,  with  authority,  not  (mly  to  grant 
a  free  pardon  to  all,  without  exception^  who  at  once  sub^ 
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mitted  to  government,  but  to  revoke  the  offensive  ordi- 
nances also.  As  the  attainment  of  these  ends  had  been 
the  sole  object  of  the  revolution,  to  contend  longer,  would 
be  manifest  rebellion,  and  without  motive ;  and  the  con- 
victions of  Mexia,  to  this  effect,  led  him  to  signify  to  the 
President  his  own  prompt  return  to  his  allegiance  and  his 
hearty  co-operation  in  bringing  about  the  allegiance  of  the 
people.  This  was  an  important  acquisition.  The  next 
step  was  to  gain  over  Hinojosa,  the  (jovemor  of  Panama, 
in  the  harbor  of  which  city,  lay  the  navy  of  Pizarro,  con- 
sisting of  "more  than  twenty  vessels.  To  this  captain,  the 
President  first  sent  Mexia  and  Alonzo  de  Alvarado,  to  ad- 
vise him  of  the  purport  of  his  mission,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  own  coming.  But  Hinojosa  was  a  less  flexible 
subject  than  Mexia ;  and  after  he  had  listened  with  defer- 
ence to  the  representatives  of  Ae  President,  he  answered 
by  a  demand  to  see  his  powers  and  to  know  whether  they 
^ve  him  authority  to  continue  Pizarro  in  his  present  office. 
The  President  evaded  the  demand,  by  stating  that  the 
time  had  not  arrived  for  the  exhibition  of  his  powers,  but 
that  they  were  such  as  to  secure  ample  consideration  from 
every  loyal  servant  of  his  country.  Hinojosa  was  not 
satisfied;  and  immediately  wrote  to  Pizarro,  telling  him 
plainly,  that  the  President  had  no  authority  to  confirm  him 
in  his  government.  By  the  same  vessel  which  carried  his 
message,  went  a  Dominican  Friar.  The  President  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  services  of  this  man,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  certain  manifestoes,  in  which,  while  he  proclaimed 
a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to  their  obedience,  he 
announced  the  revocation  of  the  offensive  ordinances.  Mean- 
while, he  gradually  won  to  the  royal  cause,  several  of  the 
principal  cavaliers  in  Panama,  and  prevailed  upon  Hinojosa 
himself  so  far  as  to  obtain  the  means  of  directly  commu- 
nicating with  Gonzalo  Pizarro.  A  letter  fiom  Charles  V. 
himsell,  to  the  ambitious  chief)  was  thus  forwarded, 
accompanied  by  another  from  the  hands  of  the  President 
These  letters  were  complimentary  and  kind,  but  evasive; 
they  were  politic  and  furnished  Pizarro  with  the  best  rea- 
sons for  his  submission,  but  they  promised  nothing.  He 
was  simply  referred  to  the  President,  as  one  who  would 
acquaint  him  with  the  royal  will,  and  with  whom  he  was 
to  co-operate  in  restoring  tranquiUity  to  the  country.  Other 
letters  were  forwarded,  both  on  this  occasion  and  by  the 
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Dominican,  addressed  to  other  persons ;  all  of  which  were 
admirably  adapted  to  the  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  dis- 
patched. Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  brought  no 
answer  from  Pizarro.  The  cavaliers  meanwhile,  at  Pana- 
ma, who  had  yielded  to  the  royal  cause,  were  for  seizing 
upon  Hinojosa  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  navy.  But 
the  President  rejected  their  offers.  His  successes  were  to 
be  obtained  by  moral  and  not  physical  agencies.  His  des- 
patches had  been  received  by  Pizarro;  who  was  troubled, 
but  not  alarmed  by  the  mission  of  Gasca.  He  determined 
still  to  exclude  the  latter  from  Peru,  and  in  the  meantime, 
prepared  an  embassy  to  Spain,  which  should  vindicate  his 
proceedings  and  request  the  royal  sanction  for  his  authority. 
With  these  despatches  for  government,  a  letter  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Lima  was  sent  to  the  President.  This  advised 
him  that  he  had  come  too  late ;  that  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try was  restored ;  and  that  it  was  quite  prosperous  under 
the  rule  of  Pizarro.  They  expressed  the  conviction  that 
Gasca's  presence  would  only  renew  the  popular  distractions, 
and  might  result  disastrously  to  himself.  The  embassy 
having  charge  of  these  despatches,  consisted  of  Lorenzo 
de  Aldana,  a  cavaher  of  courage  and  discretion,  and  high 
in  the  confidence  of  Pizarro,  and  two  other  cavaliers.  To 
these  were  joined  the  Bishop  of  Lima.  An  interview  of 
the  President  Vith  Aldana,  resulted  as  it  had  done  in  the 
case  of  Mexia.  He  was  won  over  by  the  arguments  and 
address  of  Gasca,  and  abandoned  his  mission  to  Castile. 
His  example  of  submission  was  followed  by  Hinojosa,  the 
Admiral,  who  placed  the  government  of  Panama,  and  the 
fleet  in  the  hands  of  the  President  They  surrendered 
their  commissions  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  They 
were  pardoned  for  all  past  offences,  and  with  just  policy 
and  judgment,  their  commissions  were  at  once  restored  to 
theuL  The  stronghold  of  Pizarro,  the  key  to  his  territo- 
ries, and  some  of  his  best  cavaliers  and  officers,  were  thus 
won  from  him  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  a 
single  man. 

In  possession  of  the  fleet,  the  President  adopted  a  more 
decided  policy.  He  raised  men  and  supplies.  He  spared 
no  money  in  satisfying  the  troops,  and  in  securing  the  ne- 
cessary degree  of  support  for  the  royal  cause.  Letters 
were  written  to  Guatemala,  Mexico  and  the  provinces 
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north  of  Peru,  requiring  their  assistance,  whenever  they 
should  be  called  upon,  against  the  insurgents ;  and  Aldana 
with  four  vessels,  was  despatched  to  cruise  off  the  port  of 
Lima,  with  instructions  to  give  protection  to  all  those  who 
favored  the  royal  cause.  He  was  also  entrusted  with  au- 
thenticated copies  of  the  commission  of  the  Viceroy,  to  he 
delivered  to  Pizarro,  as  a  last  incentive  to  his  return  to  his 
allegiance,  before  the  gates  of  mercy  should  be  closed 
against  hun.  His  proclamations  and  letters,  meanwhile, 
were  working  in  Peru  according  to  the  objects  of  the  wri- 
ter. The  people,  whom  they  promised  to  seciure  in  their 
possessions,  had  no  longer  a  motive  for  rejecting  the  royul 
authority.  The  changes  of  opinion,  accordingly,  though 
silent,  were  continual,  and  were  only  retained  from  open 
demonstration  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  military  author- 
ity. Pizarro  was  not  insensible  to  this  defection,  but  he 
deceived  himself  as  to  its  extent.  The  despatches  of  the 
President  were  brought  him,  and  a  council  was  called,  of 
his  chief  officers,  to  determine  upcm  them.  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Carbajal,  who  had  formerly  coun- 
selled Pizarro  to  shake  off  the  royal  authority,  and,  uniting 
with  a  princess  of  the  Inca  blood,  establish  the  joint  influ- 
ences of  the  Peruvian  with  the  Spaniard,  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  empire,  now  recommended  his  submission.  The 
times  had  changed.  "  This  man,"  said  he,  speaking  of  the 
proclamations  of  the  President,  "  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  lances  of  Castile."  Unfortunately,  his  counsels 
failed  through  the  selfish  and  artful  suggestions  of  other 
counsellors,  which  better  responded  to  the  vain  desires  of 
Pizarro's  own  heart.  He  decided  to  reject  the  proffer  of 
grace,  and  to  throw  himself  once  more  into  the  arms  of  for- 
tune. He  had  scarcely  d<Mie  so,  when  he  heard  of  the  de- 
fection of  his  cavaliers  at  Panama,  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  the 
defection  of  some  of  his  principal  towns  in  the  north,  and 
the  loss  of  Cuzco ;  which  had  been  surprized  by  a  loyal 
chieftain  named  Centeno,  who  had  been  defeat^  by  the 
troops  of  Pizarro  in  the  previous  warfare  with  Blasco  Nu- 
fiez.  This  man,  now,  on  the  arrival  of  Gasca,  had 
emerged  from  a  cave  where  he  had  taken  shelter,  raised 
the  royal  standard,  and,  with  a  small  body  of  followers, 
had  fieillen  upon  Cuzco  in  the  night,  and  made  himself 
master  of  it,  for  the  crown.  He  soon  allied  himself  witti 
the  officer  who  commanded  for  Pizarro  in  La  Plata,  and 
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took  the  field  against  the  insurgent  Governor,  with  a  force 
of  a  thousand  men. 

Pizarro  wzus  sufficiently  prompt  in  putting  on  his  armor. 
With  a  thousand  men,  splendidly  equipped,  he  left  Lima, 
which  place  declared  for  the  Crown  soon  after  his  depar- 
ture. The  defection  was  not  confined  to  the  towns.  His 
army  was  seized  with  the  same  caprice,  and  his  force  was 
diminished,  in  a  short  time,  to  less  than  half  its  number. 
Meanwhile,  the  President  had  reached  Tumbez,  where  he 
landed  on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  1547.  Here  he  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  proceeded  to  rendezvous  in 
the  rich  and  fruitful  valley  of  Xauxa.  At  this  place  he 
received  advices  firom  Centeno,  informing  him  that  he  held 
all  the  passes  by  which  Gronzalo  could  make  his  escape 
from  the  country,  and  that  the  insurgent  chief  must  soon 
fall  into  his  hsmds.  But  Pizarro,.  as  Centeno  soon  disco- 
vered, was  not  so  easy  a  victim.  He  was  destined  to  die 
game.  His  force  was  but  half  that  of  Centeno,, and  he 
attempted  negotiations  with  the  latter ;  but  the  result  of 
the  correspondence  was  a  resort  to  battle.  The  two  armies 
met  near  a  little  town  called  Huarina,  on  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  Lake  Titicaca.  The  conflict  ensued  on  the 
day  after  their  meeting,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 
1547.  The  army  of  Centeno  amounted  to  about  a  thou- 
sand men ;  that  of  Pizarro  to  four  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  cavalry  of  the  former  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number ;  that  of  the  latter  only  eighty-five.  The  arque- 
busiers  of  Centeno  were  few ;  while,  in  this  arm  lay  the 
chief  strength  of  his  opponent,  admirably  driller!,  and  com- 
manded by  Carbajal.  The  infantry  of  Centeiu*  was  infe- 
rior, consisting  of  levies  hastily  brought  together  and  badly 
armed.  Centeno  himself  was  sick  from  pleurisy,  too  weak 
to  ride  and  was  carried  in  a  litter.  His  troops  were  badly 
officered.  The  battle  began  by  a  charge  from  his  infantry 
upon  that  of  Pizarro,  led  by  Carbajal,  which  resulted  in  the 
complete  ruin  of  the  assailants,  who  lost  a  hundred  men  at 
the  first  fire  and  were  almost  completely  dispersed  by  a 
second.  Very  difierent  was  the  fortune  of  the  day  with 
the  cavalry  of  Pizarro,  and  which  he  himself  commanded. 
They  were  almost  completely  ridden  down  by  the  superior 
force  of  Centeno.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  rallied  and  fought 
-with  the  desperate  valor  of  the  best  days  of  chivalry.  But 
for  the  wonderful  success  of  his  arquebusiers,  his  feeble 
28* 
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troop  had  been  annihilated.  They  retrieved  the  day,  and 
interposed  for  the  safety  of  the  little  squadron.  The  ca- 
valry of  Centeno  next  attempted  this  formidable  infantry. 
The  charges  were  repeatedly  made,  but  without  effect. 
The  same  forest  of  spears  met  their  assault  on  every  side 
and  repelled  its  fury,  while  the  incessant  volleys  of  shot 
from  the  arquebusiers  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  audacious 
assailants  at  every  onset.  Broken,  finally,  and  utterly  dis- 
pirited, they  at  length  followed  the  example  of  the  infantry, 
and  abandoned  the  field,  in  which  thgir  losses  had  been 
quite  equal  to  the  boldness  and  frequency  of  their  efforts 
to  retrieve  it.  Pizarro  pursued  the  fugitives  but  a  short 
distance.  His  force  in  cavalry  was  too  feeble  to  reap  the 
full  fruits  of  so  plentiful  a  harvest.     The  victory  was  com- 

!)lete.  No  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  Centeno's 
bllowers  were  slain  outright.  The  number  of  wounded 
was  even  greater.  The  insurgent  chief,  who  had  lost  more 
than  a  hundred  men  in  the  conflict,  found  an  immense 
booty  in  silver  in  the  deserted  tents  of  the  enemy.  So  con- 
fident had  they  been  of  success  that  the  tables  were  spread 
for  their  refreshment,  returning  from  the  field.  Well  might 
Pizarro  exclaim,  as  he  rode  across  the  field,  "  Jesu  !  what 
a  victory !"  It  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  that  had  been  yet 
achieved  in  Peru. 

Centeno  made  his  escape.  His  fugitive  troops  fell  into 
the  ranks  of  the  conqueror  in  number  sufficient  to  more 
than  supply  the  places  of  the  slain.  Pizarro  marched  to 
Cuzco,  taking  care  to  profit  by  his  success  in  levjring  con- 
tributions from  the  cities  within  his  reach,  to  raise  means 
and  levies  for  the  war.  He  no  longer  thought  to  escape 
firom  his  enemy.  His  success  at  Huarina  had  excited  hopes 
for  the  future  which  the  future  was  not  destined  to  realize. 
It  was  his  last  achievement.  It  spread  temporary  conster- 
nation in  the  camp  of  the  President,  but  had  no  effect  in 
depressing  himself.  As  he  had  shown  no  exulting  antici- 
pations in  the  moment  when  fortime  was  supposed  to  pro- 
mise everything,  so  he  exhibited  no  dismay  at  her  im- 
friendly  aspects.  He  proceeded  to  repair  the  ill  effects  of 
this  disaster  and  soon  succeeded  in  doing  so.  He  contin- 
ually received  accessions  of  strength,  since,  with  the  mo- 
ment of  popular  reflection,  all  parties  were  convinced  that 
the  success  of  Pizarro  was  temporary  and  that  the  legiti- 
mate authority  must  finally  prevail.     This  conviction  was 
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continually  thinning  the  forces  of  Pizarro,  lessening  the 
confidence  of  his  cavaliers,  prompting  their  abandonment 
of  his  service,  and  promoting,  however  secretly,  the  dis- 
content among  his  partizans.  Centeno,  burning  to  retrieve 
his  disgrace,  recovered  from  his  illness,  soon  found  his  way 
to  the  camp  of  the  President.  Thither,  also,  came  Benal- 
cazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito ;  thither  Valdivia,  celebrated 
as  the  conqueror  of  Chili  and  as  the  most  accomplished 
soldier  in  Peru.  The  lapse  of  a  few  months  foimd  the 
President  prepared  to  march  upon  Cuzco,  with  a  force  of 
two  thousand  men.  Pizarro  was  ill  prepared  to  encounter 
such  an  army,  officered,  as  it  was,  by  the  most  able  sol- 
diers in  the  country,  with  the  prestige  of  royalty  in  its  ban- 
ner, and  countenanced  by  the  persons  of  most  character 
and  distinction  in  the  province.  But  he  did  not  appreciate 
or  feel  these  inequalities.  His  able  captain,  Carbajal,  alone 
estimated  them  at  their  full  value,  and  vainly  urged  upon 
his  superior  to  bestir  himself  But  the  gay  and  reckless 
soldier  preferred  the  luxuries  and  ease  of  Cuzco  to  the  toils 
and  anxieties  of  a  camp,  and  he  resisted  that  wholesome 
counsel  which  would  have  torn  him  away  from  these  temp- 
tations. His  fate  decreed  that  his  best  counsellors,  like 
Cassandra  of  old,  should  speak  the  truth  which  should  find 
no  credence.  Golden  opportunities  were  lost,  good  advice 
neglected,  schemes  of  importance  confided  to  incompetent 
persons,  and  the  only  remaining  question  left  to  him,  on 
the  approach  of  his  enemy,  was  lahere  he  should  give 
him  battle.  The  spot  chosen  was  the  neighboring  val- 
ley of  Xaquixaguana.  Hither,  then,  with  a  force  of 
nine  hundred  men,  the  rebel  commander  proceeded. 
He  had  a  park  of  artillery  of  half  a  dozen  pieces,  ad- 
mirably manned  and  managed.  His  army,  however,  was 
composed  of  very  discordant  materials,  and,  in  their  sub^ 
sequent  conduct,  fully  justified  the  apprehensions  of  Car- 
bajal, by  whom  a  portion  of  them  were  suspected.  Hav- 
ing secured  himself  in  a  strong  position,  Pizarro  waited 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  It  was  his  error  that  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  none  of  the  favorable  occasions  oflfered  by 
the  difficulties  of  a  mountain  march,  to  retard  or  to  defeat 
this  approach.  Numerous  positions  might  havel)een  taken 
by  which  the  ascent  of  the  sierras  could  have  been  over- 
come only  at  considerable  waste  of  life.  But,  doggedly 
secure  in  his  position,  he  made  no  efforts  to  thin  his  ene- 
my's strength,  or  dispirit  their  courage,  m  their  progress  to 
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assail  it  The  royal  army  was  admirably  arrayed  for  the 
attack.  The  quick  military  eye  of  Carbajal  discerned  the 
hand  of  a  master  in  its  array,  And  exclaimed,  "  Surely  the 
devil  or  Valdivia  must  be  among  them !"  a  conq)liment  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  parties,  upon  which  a  faithful  Spa- 
niard alone  may  be  permitted  to  decide.  It  was  not  known 
in  Pizarro's  camp  that  Valdivia  had  reached  that  of  the 
President. 

Pizarra  formed  his  troops  as  he  had  dcme  at  Huarina. 
His  greater  strength  in  horse  enabled  him  now  to  cover 
both  flanks  of  his  infantry.  His  chief  reliance  was  upon, 
his  fire  arms,  if  indeed  he  could  be  said  to  possess  a  re- 
liance any  where.  Before  the  battle  begun  he  had  a  suffi- 
cient intimation  of  the  character  of  those  upon  whom  his 
present  necessities  compelled  him  to  rely.  Cepeda,  the 
chief  of  those  whose  evil  counsels  had  conducted  him  to 
his  present  perils,  having  received  his  orders  from  Pizarro, 
rode  forth,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  his  followers,  was 
soon  seen  making  his  headlong  way  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  Pursued  by  several  cavaliers,  one  of  them  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  in  bringing  him  to  the 
ground,  and  he  must  have  been  slain  but  tor  the  timely 
mterposition  of  a  small  party  of  the  troopers  on  the  other 
side,  who  galloped  to  his  rescue.  His  example  was  conta- 
gious. Garcillasso  de  la  Vega,  father  of  me  historian,  a 
person  of  the  highest  consideration  in  Pizarro's  army,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  rode  over  in  safety  to  the  President, 
being  followed  by  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the  arquebusiers.  It 
was  in  the  very  desperation  of  his  fears,  trembling  lest  the 
delay  of  every  moment  should  result  in  similar  proofis  of 
treachery  and  desertion,  that  Pizarro  gave  the  signal  for 
battle,  no  longer  daring  to  await  his  enemy  in  the  strong 
position  which  he  had  taken.  But  before  a  shot  was  fired 
a  whole  colimin  of  arquebusiers  deserted  to  the  opposite 
banner.  A  squadron  of  horse  which  was  ^ent  after  them 
did  likewise.  The  remaining  troops  of  the  rebel  chie^ 
such  as  were  faithful,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  as  they 
felt  themselves  betrayed  to  certain  defeat  and  death.  They 
began  to  disperse  on  all  hands,  some  flying  to  the  moun- 
tains and  others  towards  Cuzco.  Pizarro  disdained  to  fly, 
and  rode  at  once  to  the  royal  army,  a  voluntary  prisoner. 
Carbajal  was  taken  by  the  pursuers.  The  revolution,  be- 
gun with  the  bloody  combat  of  Huarina,  was  finished 
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bloodlessly.  Never  was  so  complete  a  route  or  so  cheap  a 
victory.  The  doom  soon  followed  the  captivity.  Carbajal 
and  Gionzalo  Pizarro  were  executed  on  the  day  after,  and 
on  the  field  o£  battle.  They  died  bravely — ^the  former 
with  a  laughing  indifference  to  his  fate,  and  some  bitter 
and  scomiul  jest  upon  his  lips;  the  latter  with  the  fortitude 
ot  a  man.  and  in  the  devout  attitude  of  a  christian.  He 
was  but  tortjr-two  when  he  perished.  With  the  best  heart 
he  had  the  feeblest  head  of  all  the  Pizarros.  But  we  leave 
the  sununing  up  of  his  character  to  the  flowing  pen  of  Mr. 
Prescott 

<'  Goozalo  Pizarro  had  reached  only  his  fortv-secoDd  ^ear  at  the 
time  of  his  death, — being  just  half  the  epace  allotted  to  his  follower 
Carbajal.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  remarkable  family,  to  whom 
Spain  was  indebted  for  the  acquisition  of  Peru.  He  came  over  to 
me  coun^  with  bis  brother  Francisco,  on  the  return  of  the  latter 
from  his  visit  to  Castile.  Qonzalo  was  present  in  all  the  remarkable 
passages  of  the  conquest  He  witnessed  the  seizure  of  Atahuallpa. 
took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of  the  Incas,  ana 
especially  in  the  reduction  of  Charcas.  He  a(\erwards  led  the>  dis- 
astrous expedition  to  the  Amazon ;  and,  finally,  headed  the  memora- 
ble rebellion  which  ended  so  fatally  to  himselr.  There  are  but  few 
men  whose  lives  abound  in  such  wild  and  romantic  adventure,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  crowned  with  success.  The  space  which  he  occu- 
pies in  the  page  of  history  is  altogether  disproportioned  to  bis  talents. 
It  may  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  fortune,  but  still  more  to  those 
showy  qualities  which  form  a  substitute  for  tatent,  and  which  secured 
his  popularity  with  the  vulgar. 

''He  had  a  brilliant  exterior,  excelled  in  all  martial  exercises,  rode 
welL  fenced  well,  managed  his  lance  to  perfection,  was  a  first-rate 
marksman  with  the  arquebuse,  and  added  the  accomplishment  of 
being  an  excellent  draughtsman.  He  was  bold  and  chivalrous,  even 
to  temerity ;  courted  adventure,  and  was  always  in  the  front  of  dan- 
ger. He  was  a  knight-errant,  in  short,  in  the  most  extravagant  sense 
of  the  term,  and,  '  mounted  on  his  favorite  charger,'  says  one  who 
had  of\en  seen  him,  '  made  no  more  of  a  squadron  of  Indians  than 
of  a  swarm  of  files.' 

*^  While  thus,  by  his  brilliant  exploits  and  showy  manners,  he  cap- 
tivated the  imaginations  of  his  countrymen,  he  won  their  hearts  no  less 
bv  his  soldier-Tike  frankness,  his  trust  in  their  fidelity, — too  of\en 
abused,— and  his  liberal  largesses ;  for  Pizarro,  though  avaricious  of 
the  property  of  others,  was,  like  the  Roman  conspirator,  prodigal  of 
his  own.  This  was  his  portrait  in  happier  days,  when  his  heart  had 
not  been  corrupted  by  success ;  for  that  some  change  was  wrought 
on  him  by  his  prosperity  is  well  attested.  His  head  was  made  giddy 
by  his  elevation ;  and  it  is  proof  of  a  want  of  talent  equal  to  his 
success,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  profit  by  it  Obeying  the  instincts 
of  his  own  rash  judgment,  he  rejected  the  warnings  of  his  wisest 
counsellors,  and  relied  with  blind  confidence  on  his  destiny.    Gar- 
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cillasso  imputed  this  to  the  malitfdant  inflaence  of  the  stars.  But 
the  superstitious  chronicler  might  nave  better  explained  it  b^  a  com- 
mon principle  of  human  nature ;  by  the  presumption  nourished  bv 
success ;  the  insanity,  as  the  Roman,  or  rather  Grecian,  proverb 
calls  it,  with  which  the  gods  afflict  men  when  they  design  to  ruin 
them. 

*^  Gonzalo  was  without  education,  except  such  as  he  had  picked  up 
in  the  rough  school  of  war.  He  had  little  even  of  that  wisdom  whicn 
springs  from  natural  shrewdness  and  insight  into  character.  In  all 
this  he  was  inferior  to  his  elder  brothers,  although  he  fully  equalled 
them  in  ambition.  Had  he  possessed  a  tithe  of  their  sagacity,  he 
would  not  have  madly  persisted  in  rebellion,  aAer  the  coming  of  the 
President.  Before  this  period,  he  represented  the  p^nle.  Their 
interests  and  his  were  united.  He  had  their  support,  for  be  was  con- 
tending for  the  redress  of  their  wrongs.  When  these  were  redressed 
by  the  government  there  was  nothing  to  contend  for.  From  that  time 
he  was  battling  only  for  himself.  The  people  had  no  part  oor  inte- 
rest in  the  contest  WiUiout  a  common  syinpathy  to  bind  them  to- 
gether, was  it  strange  that  they  should  fall  off  from  him,  like  leaves 
m  winter,  and  leave  him  exposed,  a  bare  and  sapless  trunk,  to  the 
fury  of  the  tempest"    [Vol.  li.,  pp.  443-«. 

The  mission  of  Pedro  de  Gasca,  the  President  of  Peru, 
did  not  end  with  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  host;  but  with 
this  event  our  interest  in  his  history  must  necessarily  tenni- 
nate.  We  have  ahready  transgressed  the  limits  of  our 
Journal.  Let  it  suffice,  when  we  state  that  he  finished  his 
work  with  the  same  vigor,  virtue,  and  admirable  judgment 
with  which  he  begun  it ;  that  he  pacificated  the  coimtry 
and  made  it  equally  loyal  and  prosperous ;  that  his  integri- 
ty was  superior  to  temptation  and  his  judgment  to  partiaUty 
or  prejudice ;  and  that,  having  succeeded  in  his  mission  as 
fiilly  as  his  own  hopes  and  desires  might  have  contempla- 
ted, he  yielded  up  the  reins  of  the  provincial  administration 
into  the  hands  of  his  sovereign,  rejecting  all  reward,  all 
compensation,  and  retiring  upon  the  simple,  but  beyond  ail, 
satisfactory  convictions^  of  a  difficult  ana  perilous  duty 
faithfully  and  successrally  performed.  The  narrative  of 
his  career,  throughout,  is  in  the  happiest  manner  of  Mr. 
Prescott,  and  will,  by  itself,  sufficiently  compensate  the 
reader  who  will  pursue  it  through  these  pleasing  and  in- 
structive volumes. 
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Art.  II. — Ida  Norman  ;  or  Trials  and  their  Uses.  By  Mrs. 
Lincoln  Phelps,  Principal  of  Patapsco  Institute,  Au- 
thor of  "  Lincohi's  Botany,"  "  Phelps'  Natural  Philoso- 
phy," "  Chemistry,"  &c.,  "  Fireside  Friend,  &c."  1  vol. 
Gushing  &  Brother.    Baltimore :  1848. 

The  authoress  of  this  work  has  long  been  known  in  the 
scientific  and  literary  world.  Having  passed  through  all 
the  intermediate  stages,  firom  the  humble  teacher  of  young 
ladies,  to  the  Principal  of  a  female  college  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  having,  in  that  length  ^f  time, — some  mirty 
years, — ^necessary  to  attaining  the  ultima  thule  of  her  am- 
bition, implanted  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowledge  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  many  a  fair  daughter  of  Columbia ;  and 
having  moreover,  in  conjunction  with  her  talented  sister, 
Mrs.  Willard,  of  the  Troy  Seminary,  thoroughly  reformed 
the  whole  system  of  female  education,  under  which  the 
sex  are  allowed  to  attain  their  destined  rank  in  creation,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  her  reputation  should  have  been 
widely  difl^ised  throughout  our  land.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  annoimcement  of  a  wolrk  of  fiction  from  her 
pen,  should  have  excited  an  ardent  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  ccmtents.  Until  the  work  was  submitted 
to  our  perusal,  we  had  many  misgivings,  in  regard  to  her 
fitness  for  such  a  task.  All  her  published  works,  with  the 
exception  of  "  the  Fireside  Friend,"  and  perhaps  another, 
had  been  wholly  of  an  abstruse  character ;  we  regarded 
her  altogether  as  a  woman  of  science,  and  did  not  believe, 
that  the  author  or  compiler  of  works  on  chemistry,  natural 

!)hilosophy,  botany  and  geology,  could  aspire  to  success,  far 
ess,  succeed  in  a  work  of  fiction  and  a  tale  of  love.  In 
this,  we  have  been  agreeably  disappointed ;  we  have  de- 
riv^  pleasure  and  instruction  firom  a  carefiil  perusal  of 
the  work,  and  as  a  token  of  gratitude  to  the  author,  as  well 
as  of  the  interest  we  feel  for  the  success  of  her  undertak- 
ing, we  desire  to  introduce  her  production  to  the  especial 
notice  of  the  literary  world. 

This  age,  however  extraordinarily  stamped  in  other  res- 
pects, is  also,  emphatically,  the  age  of  publications.  Much 
that  is  good  no  doubt,  daily  makes  its  appearance  in  ^e 
world,  but  books  of  a  contrary  character^  to  an  amount,  in- 
fijiitely  exceeding  the  good,  or  the  useml^  in  number,  are 
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unceasingly  disgoi^ed  from  the  teeming  piess.  Amid  this 
general  overflow  oi  corrupt  or  silly  productions,  dem(»rali- 
zing  to  the  public  taste,  or  distracting  to  the  pubUc  mind, 
it  is  delighuul  now  and  then  to  meet  with  a  work  calcu- 
lated to  edify  mankind, — and  which,  while  it  endeavors  to 
please,  makes  pleasure  the  vehicle  of  instruction.  In  this 
light  we  regard  the  book  of  Mrs.  Phelps.  It  is  a  novel,  in- 
deed, but  no  romance ;  we  find  in  it  no  thrilling  incidents 
to  excite  our  imaginations,  no  hair-breadth  escapes  to  dis- 
order our  nervous  sensibilities,  no  scandalous  delineations 
to  please  a  morbid  appetite,  already  pampered  to  the  utr 
most  The  facts  which  she  details,  are  no  ccmjuradcms, 
although  the  grouiung  of  the  characters  is  fictitious.  The 
events  are  such  as  have  occunred,  and  are  daily  occurring 
in  the  world,  and  the  work  is  a  story,  not  (as  we  often 
have  it)  founded  onfacis^  but  a  story  of  fiwts.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  book  consists  in  this,  that  the  author  has 
brought  together  in  a  most  pleasing  narrative,  the  events  of 
an  ordinary  fireside ;  and  has  endeavored  through  th^n,  to 
convey  the  most  salutary  instruction.  The  work  of  Mrs. 
Phelps,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  allegory — ^nor  are  we 
able  to  class  it  under  any  particular  head ;  but  if  we  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of*^  attemptmg  to  define  its  character 
accurately,  we  would  term  it  an  allegorical  novel.  Plea- 
sure and  instruction,^ — one  or  both, — are  the  objects  which 
every  writer  has  in  view,  when  communicating  with  the 
pubUc,  by  the  press.  Through  no  other  means  can  he 
reach  the  mind  of  the  masses.  Those  whose  only  desire 
is  to  reach  the  pubUc  purse,  through  the  intellect,  are  satis- 
fied if  they  can  merely  please.  They  care  not  to  instruct, 
because  the  multitude  of  readers  cares  not  for  instructicni. 
Almost  all  the  novel  writers,  with  which  the  present  age 
abounds,  are  of  this  description.  Even  the  author  of  Wa- 
verly,  that  purest  of  novehsts,  must  be  classed  in  this  cate- 
gory. "  The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian"  is.  perhaps,  the  only 
tale  of  Walter  Scott,  firom  the  perusal  of  which,  the  reader 
rises  instructed  and  edified.  iThe  perfection  and  genuiike 
merit  of  every  work  of  literary  labor,  consists  in  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  great  objects.  Where  pleasure  and 
instruction, — ^the  "  sweet  and  the  useful" — are  united,  no 
£au2ulty  of  the  soul  escapes  improvement ;  the  mind  is  led 
captive  by  the  imagination,  and  what  would  otherwise  be 
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dry  and  unpalatable,  becomes  captivating  by  the  seductive 
allurements  of  fancy. 

In  this  consists,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  chief 
excellence  of  "  Ida  Norman."  There  is  not  a  page, — 
scarcely  a  sentence, — in  the  work,  that  does  not  embody 
some  useful  lesson  of  instruction.  These  lessons  are  prin- 
cipally applicable  to  those  who  stand  to  each  other  in  what 
are  called  the  domestic  relations — to  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  husbands  and  wives,  teachers  and  pu- 
pils. Mrs.  Phelps  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  filling 
andfuiyUlinff  each  of  those  relations,  and  as  the  crowning 
labor  of  her  life,  gives  to  the  world,  the  results  of  her  rich 
experience  in  this  permanent  form. 

We  make  these  preliminary  remarks,  with  a  view  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  those  of  our  readers,  who  may  pe- 
ruse "  Ida  Norman,"  that  it  is  not  as  a  novel  merely,  nor 
even  principally,  they  must  peruse  it,  but  as  a  work  of 
pleasing  and  solid  instruction.  In  that  aspect,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  exhibit  her  production,  in  this  review.  Trench- 
ing but  little  upon  the  narrative,  losing  now  and  then,  per- 
haps, the  thread  of  the  story,  and  throwing  all  of  that  up- 
on the  curiosity  of  our  readers,  we  will  exhibit  to  them 
some  of  the  valuable  lessons  of  instruction  in  which  it 
abounds. 

The  story  opens  with  a  domestic  scene. 

"  The  shutters  were  closed,  and  the  rich  damask  curtains  in  ample 
folds,  draperied  the  windows  of  a  splendid  saloon  of  a  marble  man- 
iion,  situated  in  the  roost  fashionable  part  of  the  city  of  New- York. 
A  lady  of  delicate  appearance,  and  seemingly  of  middle  age,  re- 
clined on  afcouch  or  crimson  velvet,  while  near  her,  in  thoughtful 
mood,  leaning  on  a  table  of  Italian  marble,  sat  a  gentleman,  appa- 
rently some  years  older.  At  a  piano,  on  the  opposite  side  ol  the 
apartment,  a  young  girl  was  turnmg  over  the  leaves  of  a  music  book, 
occasionally  trying  some  notes  of  a  piece,  or  carelessly  humming 
the  air  of  a  song.  A  youth  entered  the  saloon  by  an  open  door  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  advanced  toward  the  piano." 

Here  we  have  a  group  of  some  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  the  piece.  The  father  a  New- York  politician,  who, 
we  afterwards  learn,  is  about  to  embark  as  a  minister  to  a 
foreign  court — ^his  wife  who  turns  out  to  have  been  a  mil- 
lionaire, bred  in  all  the  extravagance  of  fashion, — their  son 
Louis,  about  the  age  of  fifteen  years, — and  daughter,  Ida 
Norman,  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  tale. 
These  two  are  spoiled  children,  pettishly  disposed  towards 
29  VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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every  body,  particularly  those  who  love  them  most,  and  to- 
wards each  other.  At  some  peevish  remark  made  by  Louis 
to  Ida  about  her  music,  the  latter  answers  in  an  angry 
manner — mutual  wrath  is  kindled,  which  is  only  prevented 
from  bursting  into  a  flame,  by  the  kindly  interposition  of 
the  mother. 

"  <  Come  here,  my  children,'  said  the  lady,  in  a  gentle  voice,  *  i 
would  speak  witn  you.'  They  advanced,  and  obeying  a  sign  from 
their  mother,  seated  themselves  on  a  low  divan  by  ner  side. 

^  She  took  a  hand  of  each,  and.  for  some  moments,  seemed  strag- 
gling with  emotions  too  powerful  for  expression.  At  length  she  said, 
*  Louis  and  Ida,  how  often  have  I  spoken  to  you  of  the  pain  it  gives 
me  to  hear  you  speak  unkindly  to  each  other — how  o(\en  have  I 
warned  you  that  the  time  might  oon^e  when  you  would  be  left  alone 
in  the  world,  with  few  to  care  for  you  or  sympathize  in  vour  sor- 
rows ;  and  now  that  we  are  so  soon  to  be  separated — our  family  cir- 
cle broken  up  for  years,  perhaps  forever,  can  vou  permit,  for  a  mo- 
ment, any  feelings,  but  those  of  love  and  tenderness  towards  each 
other,*  to  influence  vouT  Louis  seized  his  mother's  hand,  pressed 
it  to  his  lips,  then  throwing  his  arms  around  his  sister's  neck,  both 
sobbed,  and  comforted  the  mother's  heart  by  their  unfeigned  demon- 
strations of  regret  for  the  past,  and  good  resolutions  for  the  future." 

In  the  management  of  children,  there  are  two  modes  of 
treatment,  the  harsh  and  severe, — the  mild  and  persuasive. 
Some  parents  never  meet  an  offence  in  their  children,  in 
any  other  way  than  with  angry  words  or  blows  ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which,  is,  continual  dissension ;  for  brutal  sever- 
ity ever  multiplies,  rather  than  corrects,  domestic  offences. 
The  infentile  heart  hardens  under  stripes,  and  prepares  for 
new  breaks  on  the  first  opportunity.  The  angry  manner 
and  violent  habits  of  parents,  are  gradually  imbibed  by  the 
child ;  and,  after  having  tormented  him  through  life,  are 
transmitted  to  his  posterity.  Other  parents,  however,  pur- 
sue a  contrary  course.  They  notice  the  misdeeds  of  their 
children  with  a  calm  and  dignified  sorrow.  They  awaken 
slumbering  conscience  in  the  infant,  and  add  to  its  stings, 
the  poignancy  of  regret,  at  having  woimded  the  tender 
feelings  of  affectionate  relatives.  Like  Mrs.  Norman,  they 
weep  over  the  young  delinquent ;  and,  as  weeping  is  some- 
times infectious,  his  tender  heart  immediately  melts.  Af- 
fection is  thus  increased,  at  every  renewal  ol  these  tender 
scenes,  until  it  becomes  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  whence 
pen)etual  peace  and  happiness  is  supplied  to  parents  and 
children. 

Mr.  Norman  is  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  as  a  minister 
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plenipotentiary  to  an  European  court,  and  Mrs.  Norman 
feels  all  the  embarrassment  of  her  situation.  She  has  not 
been  fitted  by  education  to  be  an  envoy's  wife ;  and  al- 
though sufficiently  resplendent  as  a  woman  of  fashion  at 
home,  she  knows  that  her  little  light  must  fade  before  the 
bright  luminaries  of  a  foreign  court ;  whose  wealth,  dress 
and  equippage,  are  regarded  only  as  subsidiary  to  higher 
qualities  of  the  mind ;  that  in  Europe,  men  are  bom  to 
high  station,  and  know  their  destinies  in  time  to  enable 
them  to  select  the  partners  for  life,  with  whom  they  are  to 
share  it ;  and  moreover,  that  women  are  educated  in  the 
old  world,  with  a  view  to  political  and  social  rank.  In  the 
lamentations  which  Mrs.  Norman  makes  over  her  condi- 
tion, are  seen  the  evils  of  the  mode  of  female  education 
which  has  too  generally  prevailed  in  America,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  thorough  reformation.  In  a  country  where  the 
people  are  sovereign,  where  the  humblest  individual  may 
rise  to  the  loftiest  station  in  the  republic,  it  is  essentially 
important  that  women  who  may  become  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  future  statesmen,  should  be  qualified  to  fill 
those  positions  with  dignity  and  honor.  To  produce  this 
improved  condition  of  society,  by  constant  and  valuable 
improvements  in  the  art  of  female  education,  has  been  the 
life-long  business  of  the  amiable  authoress  of  this  work. 
But  let  us  hear  Mrs.  Norman : 

'M  have,  indeed,  been  ambitious  of  this  honor;"  said  she,  speaking 
to  her  son,  '^  but  now  that  the  trial  is  near,  1  shrink  from  the  sacrifi- 
ces to  be  made,  and  would  gladly  exchange  places  with  the  most 
humble  of  our  citizens'  wives,  who  can  quietly  remain  in  the  bosom 
of  her  family,  urged  from  them  by  no  call  of  duty."  "  Besides,  I 
am  not  fitted  by  education  or  physical  strength  ibr  courts,  and  the 
fatigues  of  state  ceremonies.  I  can  speak  no  foreign  language ;  I 
was  never  fond  of  books,  and  now  am  too  far  advanced  in  life  to 
begin  to  study.  Alas!  why  have  I  so  eagerly  desired  honors  which 
demand  the  sacrifice  of  all  domestic  enjoyments !"    p.  15. 

How  many  wives  of  men  in  high  political  station  in 
this  country, — of  diplomatists,  senators,  governors  and 
even  Presidents, — ^have  experienced  similar  feelings,  and 
secreilf/  uttered  similar  sentiments  ! 

"  The  Normans  were  a  prayerless  family,"  says  Mrs. 
Phelps,  "devoted  to  the  world,  its  pomps  and  its  vanities;" 
and,  even  on  the  interesting  occasion  above  recited,  Mrs. 
Norman  "  sent  her  children  to  their  nightly  repose  without 
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an  evening  hymn  or  prayer.  She  had  not  even  taught 
them  to  worship  their  Creator  in  secret."  Mrs.  Phelps 
thus  points  out  to  all  parents  a  paramount  duty, — as  much 
so  as  our  heavenly  is  above  an  earthly  parent,  a  duty  ari- 
sing out  of  our  relation  to  him  as  our  Creator  and  preser- 
ver. She  points  out,  to6,  the  melancholy  fact,  that  just  in 
proportion  as  men,  by  the  multiplicity  of  rich  blessings 
showered  upon  them  by  a  merciful  Providence,  are  bound 
to  present  to  him,  on  bended  knees,  the  overflowings  of 
gratitude,  in  the  same  proportion  does  a  sense  of  their 
great  obUgations  subside  in  the  mind,  and  cold  ingratitude 
take  possession  of  the  heart.  The  inclinations  of  the 
Normans  were  altogether  learthly. 

"  Political  ambition  was  the  ruling  passion  of  Mr.  Norman,  while 
his  less  gifted  wife  sought  for  distinction  in  the  charmed  circle  of 
fashion.  lie  had  been  a  devoted  partizan  in  politics,  and  a  new 
career  of  distinction  now  opened  before  him.  rossiblv  he  had  his 
reason  for  wishing  to  leave  nis  country,  and  fortune  had  favored  his 
views  in  giving  him  a  foreign  appointment.  Endowed  with  talents 
of  a  high  order,  and  gifted  with  the  power  of  eloquence,  he  had 
exercised  those  talents  and  wielded  this  power  for  the  advancement 
of  his  own  private  interests,  rather  than  lor  the  good  of  his  country. 
Naturally  noble  and  ingenuous,  he  had  gradualljr  sunk  the  patriot  in 
the  baser  aspirations  of  the  partizan  and  politician,  until,  losing  his 
own  self-respect  he  had  ceased  to  have  confidence  in  others.  In 
the  bitterness  of^  his  own  spirit,  while  he  acknowledged  to  himself 
that  he  deceived  others,  he  felt  that  he  was  but  the  tool  of  those  who 
had  been  even  more  successful  than  himself  in  the  game  of  political 
intrigue."    p.  16. 

Now  comes  the  important  matter,  in  relation,  to  which 
our  authoress  is  perfectly  at  home,  and  in  which  every 
father  of  young  daughters  is  most  deeply  interested— the 
selection  of  schools.  As  Louis  Norman  and  his  sister  were 
too  young  to  visit  Europe  with  their  parents,  they  deter- 
mined to  place  them  in  boarding  seminaries.  But  where  ? 
was  the  important  question.  In  relation  to  Ida,  it  was  not 
only  important,  but  difficult, — so  generally  defective  are 
female  literary  institutions,  so  few  are  there  to  which  a 
parent  may  safely  entrust  his  daughters.  In  her  per- 
plexity, Mrs.  Norman  resolves  to  consult  her  old  school- 
mate and  long-tried  friend,  Mrs.  Selby,  a  lady  distin- 
guished for  great  wealth,  great  good  sense  and  elegant 
manners,  who  felt  a  strong  interest  in  the  girl,  and  who 
also  "  had  one  fair  daughter,"  the  friend  and  contemporary 
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of  Ida.  There  was  but  one  point  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter, on  which  Mrs.  Norman  had  resolved.  Feeling  her 
own  deficiency,  at  this  crisis,  in  the  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages,  she  had  "  determined  to  select  for  her  daughter 
a  French  school ;"  and,  accordingly,  she  apprised  Mrs. 
Selby  of  her  intention.  The  reply  of  that  lady  is  fraught 
with  so  much  good  sense,  that  we  give  it  entire  to  the 
reader  : 

" '  But,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Selby,  "  have  you  reflected 
that  in  giving  your  daughter  an  almost  entire  French  education, 
you  make  her  superficial  as  an  English  scholar.  You  do  not,  I  hope, 
expect  to  become  French  in  your  feelings  and  tastes,  or  wish  to 
bring  up  your  chihlren  to  forget  their  native  language.  You  know 
Mrs.  Vaughn  has  so  educated  her  children,  which,  as  she  speaks 
French,  is  not  so  bad  for  herself,  but  her  good  mother  is  greatly  em- 
barrassed, for  she  cannot  converse  with  her  grandchildren  any  more 
than  if  they  were  Chinese  j — and  what  renders  the  case  more  dis- 
tressing, is  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Vaughn  is  an  only  child,  and  her  chil- 
dren are  peculiarly  dear  to  their  aged  grandmother.  But  it  was  her 
mania  to  bring  up  her  daughter  to  be  a  French  lady,  and  she  now 
sees  the  ridiculous  and  sad  efl'ects.  Mrs  Vaughn  dislikes  American 
society,  our  language,  government  and  manners.  Any  moustacked 
foreigner,  with  the  slightest  introduction,  or  scarcely  any  introduction 
at  all,  is  well  received  at  her  soirees,  where  it  is  considered  vulgar 
to  speak  our  native  language,  while  Americans,  except  such  few  as 
occupy  very  distinguished  positions,  or  can  speak  French^  are  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  out  of  place.  This  is  certainly  ridiculous.  The 
French,  themselves,  ridicule  the  folly  which  leads  parents  to  sacrifice 
so  much  to  the  attainment  of  a  foreign  language.  You,  indeed,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Norman,  are  to  appear  at  n  foreign  court,  as  the  wife  of 
an  American  minister,  but  this  is  an  event  not  to  be  generally  ex- 
pected ;  while  every  American  woman,  in  the  higher  circles,  is  ex- 
pected to  possess  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  English  litera- 
ture, and  to  be  familiar  with  many  branches  of  study,  which  can  be 
t)ursued  to  greatest  advantage  through  the  medium  of  her  native 
anguage.  To  adopt  a  foreign  tongue  as  a  medium  to  obtain  know- 
ledge, is  like  darkening  vision  by  opaque  glasses,  when  we  have 
perfect  eye-sight' 

"  *  Indeed,  Mrs.  Selby,  I  confess  your  arguments  have  weight ; 
besides,  it  might  not  seem  patriotic  to  give  our  children  an  exclu- 
sively French  education.  Mr.  Norman's  public  station  renders  it 
very  important  th^t  we  should  make  ourselves  popular,  at  least  with 
our  own  party.' " 

"  All  was  now  bustle  and  confusion  at  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  Norman."  Amid  the  packing  of  furniture,  the  prepa- 
rations necessary  for  a  sea  voyage  and  a  long  residence 
abroad,  the  breaking  of  mirrors,  chandeliers  and  china,  the 
disappointments  by  mechanics,  dress-makers  and  seam- 
29* 
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stresses,  and  the  consequent  shocking  of  the  nerves  of  Mrs. 
Norman,  where  was  Ida  and  what  was  she  about  ?  Doubt- 
less some'  of  our  fair  readers  will  say,  she  was  assisting 
her  over-laboring  mother  in  her  exigency,  and  comforting 
her  in  her  distraction.  Had  she  been  properly  trained  by 
that  mother,  such  would  have  been  her  conduct.  "  But 
Ida  had  no  idea  of  industry.  She  had  been  brought  up  to 
consider  it  as  a  vulgar  quality,  tiecessary  only  for  such  as 
work  for  a  livinffj^    So,  amidst  all  the  confusion  of  de- 

tjarture,  she  continued  to  spend  her  time  in  looking  Ust- 
essly  out  of  the  window,  seeing  the  new  bonnets  and 
dresses  which  appeared  in  the  streets,  lounging  on  the  sofe 
with  a  storybook  in  her  hand,  or  idly  thnmfuning  her  piano. 
Here  we  are  taught  by  oiur  author  the  importance  of  in- 
dustry to  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life  ;  how  necessary 
it  is  to  the  right  ordering  of  every  household,  that  every 
member  of  it, — even  the  delicate  young  lady, — ^should 
study  the  art  of  industriously  employing  her  time. 

Here  we  would  remark  that  it  is  not  literally  true,  and 
therefore  not  correct  in  Mrs.  Phelps  to  tell  us,  that  "Ida 
Norman  had  no  idea  of  industry.  The  sentence  above 
shows  that  she  had  an  idea  of  it,  though  it  was  a  false 
one.  This  mode  of  expression  is  often  used  in  conversa- 
tion, and  may  there  be  tolerated.  When  transferred  to 
written  composition,  the  rules  of  good  taste  condenm  it. 
To  have  no  ideas,  shows  vacuity  of  mind ;  to  have  false 
ideas  denotes  a  defect  of  intellect  or  education. 

A  few  days  after  the  conversation  between  Mrs.  Norman 
and  Mrs.  Selby  had  occurred,  Mr.  Norman  and  his  lady 
are  represented  as  seated  together  at  their  breakfast  table 
at  the  fashionable  hour  of  eleven — a  necessary  consequence 
of  retiring  to  bed  "  long  after  midnight,"  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  fashionable  Normans.  The  parties  revert 
to  the  great  domestic  topic  of  the  day — "a  choice  of  schools J^ 
Mr.  Norman  expresses  his  delight  that  his  wife  prefers 
"Science  HALL,"Jhe  seminary  of  Mrs.  Newton.  The 
merits  of  that  lady  are  discussed  and  Mr.  Norman  is  warm 
in  her  commendation.  In  the  course  of  it  a  blush  spread 
over  his  cheeks,  and  Mrs.  Norman  is  startled  by  the  dis- 
closure that  Mrs.  Newton,  when  Amelia  Walsingbam,  had 
been  "  a  flame  of  Mr.  Norman."  This  word  ^^ flame  "  is 
the  language  of  Mrs.  Norman,  and  of  course  does  not  be- 
long to  the  vocabulary  of  Mrs.  Phelps.    Mrs.  Norman  is 
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speaking  in  her  own  proper  character,  and  must,  of  course, 
utter  her  own  proper  language.  She  is  represented  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  New- York  fashion,  and  yet,  in  conversa- 
tion,  she  uses  a  decided  vulgarism.  The  passion  of  love 
is  sometimes  correctly  called  a  "  flame," — the  object  of  the 
passion  never,  except  by  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and 
such  inaccurate  conversationists  as  Mrs.  Norman.  We 
have  heard  it  so  used  at  places  of  fashionable  sununer 
resort  in  the  North,  and  even  among  fashionable  coteries 
in  the  Northern  cities,  but  always  regarded  both  the  speak- 
er and  the  word  as  out  of  place.  We  make  these  remarks 
preparatory  to  the  expression  of  a  hope  that,  through  the 
enlightened  system  of  education  which  Mrs.  Phelps  and 
her  sister  have  introduced,  the  style  of  social  conversation 
may  be  improved,  and  the  time  soon  arrive  when  it  will  be 
no  longer  said  with  truth  that  "  pure  English  is  only  spo- 
ken by  the  English  nobility." 

The  silliness  of  Mrs.  Norman,  is  further  exhibited  by 
the  jealous  feelings  evidently  excited  against  Mrs.  Newton 
by  Uie  disclosures  of  her  husband,  which  finally  induced 
her  to  change  her  mind  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  Ida, 
It  is  still  further  shown  in  a  remark  which  she  addresses 
to  her  husband,  when  informed  of  the  reason  why  Miss 
Walsingham  rejected  his  suit,  or  rather,  broke  her  engage- 
ment; the  forgery  of  his  father^s  check!  "How  ridicu- 
lous," said  Mrs.  Norman,  "had  you  not  a  right  to  your 
fether's  money?  You  were  his  only  son,  and  would  inhe- 
rit all  he  would  leave ;  you  were  only  anticipating  a  little,^^ 
Indeed,  our  authoress  seems  peculiarly  desirous  to  paint 
this  lady  in  the  darkest  colors,  in  order  no  doubt  to  give 
the  world  an  example  of  a  female,  not  only  improperly  but 
badly  educated,  and  to  contrast  her  with  Mrs.  Newton. 
TTiis  lady  we  have  seen,  was  scrupulously  severe  in  her 
ideas  of  morality. 

"  Her  liJe  had  been  one  of  sorrow  and  bitter  disappointment,  but 
yet  she  had  never  been  an  unhappy  woman.  Grief  is  not  necessa- 
rily unhappincss  when  it  springs  from  afflictions  sent  by  the  chasten- 
ing hand  of  a  kind  Providence.  Mrs.  Newton  felt,  as  her  beloved 
children,  one  aHer  another,  were  consigned  to  the  (?rave,  that  she 
had  loved  them  too  well ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  husband  to  whom 
she  had  been  most  devotedly  attached,  was  taken  from  her,  she  re- 
alised that  it  was,  spiritually,  good  for  her  that  she  was  afflicted,  and 
that '  whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth.'  She  did  not,  like  too 
many  of  her  sex,  wtf  en  trouble  assails  them,  resign  herself  to  despair, 
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folding  her  hands,  and  throwing  upon  friends  the  burthen  ol  fruitless 
attempts  at  consolation.  After  the  first  shock  was  over,  she  looked 
around  to  see  what  duty  now  remained  to  her  in  life — she  saw  her- 
self a  widow,  and  childless.  In  possession  of  an  estate  sufficient  for 
all  her  moderate  wishes,  she  might,  as  many  of  her  sex  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  would  have  done,  sought  amid  the  brilliant  scenes 
of  fashionable  society,  to  drown  the  sad  voice  of  nieipory  in  the  loud 
tones  of  mirth,  or  the  enchanting  notes  of  pleasure's  syren  song. 
She  was  still  youthful  in  appearance,  her  nlack  and  glossy  hair 
scarcely  betrayed  a  touch  of  time;  her  eyes  though  ofl  ^dimmed  by 
sorrow's  tear,'  were  still  beautifully  expressive  of  the  soul  which 
waked  through  them ;  her  complexion  though  the  roses  had  some- 
what  faded,  was  still  fair  and  youthful,'End  her  step  ligbt  and  elastic 

"Mrs.  Newton  was  a  Christian,  and  believed  that  this  life  is  but 
the  entrance  to  one  that  will  be  eternal,  and  that  in  this  probationary 
state  we  should  desire  to  be  useful  rather  than  happy. 

"  Stewart  Hall,  had  been  for  many  years  before  his  death,  the 
family  residence  of  Judge  Walsingham  ;  but  the  family  circle  gra- 
duallv  lessened  until  all  but  one  were  gone ;  and  she,  the  widowed, 
childless  daughter,  walked  alone  through  the  deserted  apartments ; 
the  memories  of  the  loved  and  lost  rose  before  her  in  mournful  re- 
view— there  were  the  portraits  of  her  husband  and  children  looking 
down  upon  her  with  smiles  of  love  and  happiness,  as  in  times  past 
when  life  was  warm  and  each  day  opened  on  new  pleasures  expand- 
ing in  the  genial  rays  of  affection.  Her  mother  in  the  stiff  cap,  and 
spreading  rufi'oi  a  former  age,  and  her  venerable  father  in  his  curled 
and  powdered  wig  were  there  as  the  inimitable  West  had  painted 
them,  looking  so  like  life  that  the  heart  was  pained  by  the  mockery 
of  deception.  Here  was  the  old  arm-chair  of  her  father  by  his  writ- 
ing table ;  and  there,  on  the  work-stand,  her  mother's  bible,  with  her 
small  rocking  chair  placed  as  in  former  days  near  the  seat  of  her 
father.  The  ample  and  well  selected  library  was  undisturbed ;  dus- 
ty cob-webs  and  damp  mould  spoke  of  desertion  and  solitude.  The 
dining  hall  where  merry  voices  had  once  resounded  was  silent,  and 
echo  alone  responded  to  the  sigh  which  escaped  from  Mrs.  Newton, 
as  she  contemplated  the  lone  and  desolate  apartment  '  This,'  said 
she  to  herself,  *  will  never  do.  I  should  soon,  in  these  sad  contem- 
plations lose  myself,  mv  talents  and  my  energies,  and  become  an 
unprofitable  servant  in  the  vineyard  of  my  master.  Have  I  nothing 
to  do  in  life?  are  there  none 'in  the  world  to  love?  A  thought 
strikes  me — methinks  I  see  these  halls  filled  with  happy  and  loving 
voung  girls,  they  gather  around  me  and  listen  to  my  counsels.  I  no 
longer  sigh  and  regard  life  as  useless ;  in  my  garden  of  immortal 
plants,  I  find  occupation  for  all  my  faculties,  and  enough  to  warm 
and  quicken  my  emotions.  The  picture  thus  suddenly  daguerreo- 
typed  on  her  heart  remained  permanent,  and  she  sought  to  render 
it  a  living  tableau." 

Similar  in  many  respects  to  the  charactef  of  Mrs.  New- 
ton, is  that  of  Mrs.  Landon,  another  one  of  the  dramatis 
personcB  in  the  story.  She  was  horn  and  bred  in  affluence, 
had  received  a  liberal  education,  and  had  been  the  school 
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companion  and  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Norman.  "She 
was  always  industrious,"  says  the  latter  lady,  but  pride 
f6rbade  her  adding,  "she  often  helped  me  out  with  my 
lessons  when  I  could  not  get  them."  Reverse  of  fortune 
had  reduced  her  to  the  condition  of  a  seamstress,  in  which 
capacity  alone,  was  she  now  noticed  by  Mrs.  Norman. 
Under  such  circumstances,  Mrs.  Landon  was  enabled  to 
put  in  fill!  force  all  the  advantages  of  her  early  education. 
Having  never  felt  the  evils  of  dependence,  she  was  resolved 
not  to  feel  them  now, — having  early  imbibed  lessons  of 
himiility,  she  now  felt  it  easy  to  practice  them ; — having 
been  educated  into  habits  of  industry,  labor  was  sweet  to 
her  in  her  adversity.  Like  Mrs.  Norman,  Mrs.  Landon 
had  two  children  only,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  William 
and  Laura  Landon,  in  infancy,  had  stood  to  Ida  Norman 
and  her  brother  respectively,  in  the  relation  of  "sweet- 
hearts^^— a  relationship  which  Mrs.  Phelps  undertakes 
afterwards  to  improve  into  that  of  lovers,  Laura  Landon, 
through  the  kind  importunities  of  Mrs.  Newton,  had  been 
placed  as  a  pupil  at  "Science  Hall,"  where  she  was 
successfully  cultivating  her  rare  talents,  with  a  view  in  the 
first  place,  to  repay  Mrs.  Newton,  and,  afterwards,  to  sup- 
port herself  and  ner  mother,  as  a  teacher.  William  Lan- 
don had  been  placed  in  the  usual  road  to  wealth,  in  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Selby,  a  rich  and  highly  respectable 
merchant  of  New- York.  The  admirable  education  of  Mrs. 
Landon  enabled  her  to  teach  her  son  English,  French  and 
ItaUan ;  and  receiving  from  Louis  Norman,  as  he  learned 
them,  lessons  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  business,  the  en- 
lightenment of  literature  and  philosophy. 

The  shopping  of  a  millionaire,  or  one  who  conceived 
herself  to  be  such,  is  admirably  described.  Starting  out 
iji  the  morning  with  "the  trifling  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  begin  with,"  she  dashes  among  the  splendid  silks, 
rich  laces,  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  gold  watches, 
chains  and  jewelry,  as  though  the  mines  of  Mexico  were 
at  her  disposal,  and  lavish  expenditure,  her  glory  and  her 
pride.  All  this  wa6  with  the  double  view  Of  preparing  for 
her  voyage  to  Europe,  and  of  fitting  her  daughter  in  a 
transcendant  style,  for  the  fashionable  apartments  of  Sci- 
ence Hall.  With  all  this  ostentation  of  means,  Mr.  Nor- 
man was  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances.    Yet  he  care- 
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fully  concealed  his  true  situation  from  his  wife.  He  might, 
by  giving  her  timely  warning,  have  saved  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  perhaps  have  shunned  the  rock  of  insolvency. 
Many  a  man  has  been  ruined  by  such  unwise  and  unjust 
secrecy;  many  a  man  has  been  saved  by  an  opportune 
exposure  of  his  financial  condition  to  the  partner  of  his 
bosom.  If  ruin  cannot  be  prevented,  the  force  of  the  shock 
will  be  much  broken  by  tunely  warning,  and  consequent 
preparation  to  meet  it. 

Ida  Norman  is  at  length  ready  for  her  departure  to  the 
temple  of  learning.  On  this  occasion,  Mrs.  Phelps  admi- 
rably  describes,  in  the  character  of  her  heroine,  all  the  anx- 
ieties, perplexities,  hopes  and  fears,  which  usually  excite  a 
young  girl  at  such  an  epoch.  Here,  too,  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  a  description  of  Ida  Norman  herself 

**  Fancy  a  ^irl  thirteen  years  old,  but  mature  enough  to  pass  for 
fifteen,  with  a  beautiful  bast  and  ehouiders,  and  her  head  finely 
placed  upon  her  neck.  She  had  been  well  drilled  in  attitude  and 
carria^  and  had  from  infancy  been  tauffht  to  hold  her  person  erect, 
her  head  up,  and  to  stand,  sit,  and  walk  gracefully.  She  had  fine 
teeth,  which  she  had  regard  enough  for  her  looks  to  keep  clean  and 
white.  Proud  of  a  handsome  hand,  she  bad  never  formed  the  bad 
habit  of  biting  her  nails.  She  had  not  remarkably  fine  hair,  but 
was  accustomed  to  brush  it  much,  so  that  it  had  become  fine  and 
glossy.  That  she  was  very  prona,  was  rather  the  fault  of  her  edu- 
cation, if  the  want  of  system,  management,  and  good  instruction 
can  be  called  education,  than  a  natural  haughty  disposition.  Her 
passions  were  strong—  often  violent ;  she  had  eelclom  known  restraint, 
or  suffered  disappointment,  and,  of  course,  was  self'wUled  and  exact- 
ing. She  had  acquired  no  habits  of  industry  or  application ;  and 
though  she  was  endowed  with  uncommon  talents,  and  had  had  the 
most  expensive  masters,  little  progress  had  yet  been  made  in  the 
cultivation  of  her  mind,  or  in  elegant  accomplishments  which  her 
mother  deemed  of  the  first  importance.  Her  dark  eyes  were  ex- 
pressive and  beautiful,  when  lighted  up  by  amiable  feelings,  but 
capable  of  speaking  a  very  disagreeable  language.  The  beauty  of 
Ida  Norman  depended  much  on  the  peculiar  expression  of  her  fea- 
tures ;  and  when  happy,  the  glow  of  animation  which  was  diflused 
over  her  countenance,  rendered  her  very  attractive." 

The  drive  to  the  school ;  their  gay  and  liveried  equip- 
page ;  the  sensation  produced  by  such  an  arrival,  among 
the  inmates  of  Science  Hall  ;  the  dignified,  self-collected, 
graceful  and  modest-jnanner  in  which  they  are  received  by 
Mrs.  Newton ;  the  perfect  and  orderly  appearance  of  every 
thing  aroimd  her,  are  described  in  a  beautiful  and  natural 
style.    At  length  the  period  for  leave-taking  arrives,  and 
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Ida  Nonnan  is  left  alone — ^alone,  according  to  Byron's  idea 
of  solitude, — surrounded  by  strangers,  in  whom  she  felt  no 
interest,  and  who  had  no  interest  in  her.  This  was  not, 
however,  entirely  her  case.  There  was  one,  between  whom 
and  herself,  a  deep  sentiment  was  entertained ;  that  was 
Laura  Landon,  the  daughter  of  a  seamstress ;  and  there 
was  another  who  felt  for  Ida  all  the  solicitude  of  a  mother ; 
nay  more  than  the  soUcitute  of  her  mother,  because,  pos- 
sessed of  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  female  heart,  understand- 
ing,— ^more  than  Mrs.  Norman  did, — the  true  condition  of 
her  daughter,  there  was  much  more  in  her  mind,  than  in 
that  of  Mrs.  Norman,  to  excite  a  genuine  sympathy  and 
feeling.  That  other  was  Mrs.  Newton.  S^ing  Ida  lean- 
ing solitarily  against  a  pillar,  and  bathed  in  tears,  she  ad- 
dressed her  in  the  kindest  maimer,  and  attempted  to  take 
her  hand.  "  But  Ida  drew  herself  proudly  back,  with  a 
gesture  of  mingled  contempt  and  hauteur,  sobbing  vio- 
lently, and  becoming  more  and  more  excited,  as  she  gave 
vent  to  the  passions  which  agitated  her."  Mrs.  Phelp's 
great  experience  in  the  female  heart  and  character,  enables 
her  to  describe  naturally  and  touchingly,  the  scene  which 
followed ;  in  which  is  exhibited  what  she  calls  "  the  first 
trial  of  Ida  NormanJ^  Mrs.  Newton  finding  her  attempts 
to  soothe  and  calm  the  feelings  of  the  "  new  comer,"  fruit- 
less, adopted  another  course. 

"  *  Mi88  Ida,'  said  she,  in  a  decided  tone,  *I  cannot  permit  you  to 
allow  yourself  the  indulgence  of  such  excitement,  and  in  this  public 
piaee ;  you  will  please  go  with  me  to  my  private  parlor.'  Ida  who 
took  no  notice  or  this  speech  but  by  sobbing  the  louder,  cried  out,  *  I 
want  to  go  home.  I  canH  stay  here,  1  won't  stay.'  Mrs.  Newton 
rang  the  door-bell; — 'ask  Miss  Wentworth  and  Mmbs  Milburn,  to 
have  the  goodness  to  come  here,'  said  she  to  the  servant  that  obeyed 
the  summons.  In  a  few  minutes,  two  ladies  appeared ;  Miss  Went- 
'  worth,  the  elder  lady,  had  an  air  of  dignity  and  command,  accom- 
panied with  a  sweet  and  amiable  expression.  Mips  Milburo,  a 
young  lady  of  winning  manners,  though  she  seemed  too  gentle  to 
command,  had  yet  a  decided  expression,  almost  at  variance  with  her 
youthful  and  timid  aspect 

" '  1  have  sent  for  you,  ladies,'  said  Mrs.  Newton,  *  desiring  your 
assistance  in  conducting  Miss  Ida  Norman  to  a  private  and  retired 
room,  where  she  may  have  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  impro- 
priety of  her  preserjt  conduct.  I  hope  she  will  not  render  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  keep  her,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  disgi^ce  and  con- 
finement' 

*<  Miss  Wentworth  advanced  to  Ida  and  said,  ^  you  may  go  with 
me,  Miss,  if  you  please.' 
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<*  ^  But  I  don't  please,'  screamed  Ida,  *  I  am  not  pleased  with  any 
thing  here,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  st^y ; — my  mama  said  I  need  not 
stay  if  I  did  not  wish  to.' 

"  <  We  mast,  at  once,  terminate  this  disgracefol  scene,'  said  Mrs. 
Newton,  <  and  unless  you,  Miss  Ida,  choose  to  walk  in  a  proper  man- 
ner with  these  two  ladies,  who  will  treat  you  kindly  if  you  deserve 
it,  I  shall  directly  order  that  you  be  conveyed  forcibly  to  a  private 
room.' " 

Some  of  our  young  readers  will  exclaim  against  this 
treatment,  as  harsh  and  severe.  But  when  they  analyze 
the  conduct  of  the  new  pupil,  as  well  as  the  motives  of 
Mrs.  Newton^  they  will  find  the  course  piursued  by  the  lat- 
ter, the  only  one  calculated  to  meet  the  case  promptly.  Ac- 
cordingly the  most  happy  consequences  ensue.  A  change 
commences  in  the  heart  of  the  girl ;  nor  does  it  cease  to 
operate  imtil  her  whole  nature  is  refined  and  purified. 

It  is  not  long  before  Ida  hears  of  the  death  of  a  parent, 
and  she  bears  the  shock  with  all  the  resignation  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Intelligence  of  another  nature  soon  follows,  which 
she  endures  with  equal  fortitude.  She  learns  that  her 
father  is  a  bankrupt,  and  that  her  family  is  cast  penniless 
upon  the  world.  The  crowning  trial  at  last  comes,  her 
father  is  not  only  poor,  but  degraded  and  disgraced.  This 
for  a  while,  is  insupportable ;  but  in  process  of  time  she 
gains  the  mastery  even  over  this.  The  character  of  the 
spoiled  child  becomes,  at  length,  perfected  by  afliiction  and 
its  judicious  uses.  It  is  a  character,  worthy  of  the  study 
of  every  young  woman  who  is  ambitious  oi  excellence. 

Mrs.  Phelps  is  not  satisfied  with  teaching  us  how  girls 
should  be  educated ;  she  offers  us  some  admirable  lessons 
upon  the  education  of  6oy*,  and  the  sort  of  schools  best 
calculated  for  their  improvement.  The  reader  will  follow 
Louis  Norman,  through  the  various  periods  of  his  proba- 
tion, with  a  pleasing  interest.  Having,  for  a  long  time, 
sympathized  with  poor  Laura  Landon  and  her  brother 
Willie,  he  will  be  deUghted  to  see  the  former  married  to  the 
rich  and  accomplished  Louis  Norman,  and  the  latter  joined 
in  partnership  with  the  wealthy  and  excellent  Mr.  Selby. 
Louis  Norman,  imder  the  instruction  and  patronage  of  Mr. 
Ashbum,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  New- York,  becomes  an 
eminent  member  of  the  bar.  The  first  cause  of  impor- 
tance in  which  he  distinguishes  himself,  is  one  of  momen- 
tous interest  to  himself  and  his  sister.  In  it,  he  endeavors 
to  recover  the  vast  real  estate  of  his  father,  which  had  fall- 
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en  a  prey  to  a  base  and  heartless  usurer.  In  the  nudst  of 
his  speech,  which  is  represented  to  have  been  learned  and 
eloquent,  his  father,  who,  after  an  absence  of  many  years, 
had,  on  that  day,  arrived  in  New- York,  suddenly  enters 
the  hall  of  justice,  disguised  and  unknown,  even  to  his 
son.  The  glory  of  Louis  is  complete,  when,  on  the  tri- 
umph of  his  cause,  he  falls  into  the  embrace  of  his  long- 
lost  father.  He  had  become  deeply  penitent ;  religion  hwi 
wholly  changed  his  nature ;  he  had  returned  to  his  coun- 
try to  submit  himself  to  his  creditors,  and  now  found  him- 
selfj  through  the  exertions  of  his  son,  not  only  able  to  pay 
all  he  ow^  but  to  retire  in  affli^nce. 

There  is  one  character  in  this  novel,  whom  we  had 
nearly  overlooked, — Julia  Selby,  the  daughter  of  that  opu- 
lent merchant,  to  whom  we  have  referred  as  the  pcutner  of 
William  Lanckm.  We  are  taught,  by  her  example,  that  a 
young  lady  may  pass  through  her  school  probation  purified 
and  refined,  and  yet  in  her  intercourse  with  a  world,  which 
is  always  ready  to  flatter  the  pride  and  vanity  of  wealthy 
and  beautiful  yoimg  ladies — may  still  become,  in  all  res- 
pects, the  very  opposite  of  what  she  had  been  designed  for 
by  her  early  education.  Parents  are  thus  instructed  to 
pursue  and  enforce  the  labors  of  the  teacher  by  continued 
domestic  efibrts,  imtil  maturity  of  years,  and  the  habitual 
practice  of  virtue  and  religion,  shall  make  their  daughters 
entire  mistresses  of  their  tastes  and  tempers. 

In  this  hasty  notice  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Phelps,  we 
have  necessarily  omitted  much  that  is  extremely  interesting. 
Our  main  object  ha^  been,  to  give  our  readers  a  general 
idea  of  the  work,  and  a  special  idea  of  the  object  which 
Mrs.  Phelps  had  in  view,  m  its  composition.  It  is  empha- 
tically, a  work  on  education,  and  our  authoress,  in  publish- 
ing i^  is  in  fact,  but  fulfilling  the  meritorious  object  of  h^r 
life.  So  closely  connected  is  she  with  that  grand  pursuit ; 
so  completely  is  her  soul  absorbed  by  it — that  we  venture 
to  say,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  her  to  write  on 
any  other  subject,  with  equal  success.  We  have  not  taken 
time  to  speak  of  the  faults  of  this  work ;  for,  like  every 
human  production,  it  has  its  imperfections.  But  these  we 
are  glad  to  say,  are  of  a  minor  character,  and  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  main  design,  or  mar  its  usefulness.  We  cor- 
dially reconunend  this  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  all, — 
particularly  of  parents  and  children, — for  whom  it  seems 
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especially  designed.  Some  young  ladies  may  throw  it 
aside,  because  it  is  not  composed  in  the  glowing  style  of 
fashionable  authors.  It  belongs  to  that  class  of  books 
called  religious  novels.  This,  however,  to  sensible  parents 
and  discreet  young  women,  ought  to  be  its  greatest  recom- 
mendation. The  world  is  too  full  of  mere  love  tales,  and 
we  believe  is  beginning  to  tire  of  them.  We  are  delighted 
when  a  writer,  Uke  Mrs.  Phelps,  comes  forward  to  mingle 
instruction  with  the  sweets  of  narrative, — to  make  the  pas- 
sion for  novel-reading,  subserve  the  interests  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  thus,  through  the  imagination,  to  reach  and  re- 
volutionize the  heart.  To  Southern  readers,  it  will  be  gra- 
tifying to  know,  that  this  book,  although  written  by  a 
Northern  lady,  and  professing,  too,  to  instruct,  has  nothing 
in  it  repulsive  to  Southern  taste  and  feelings.  Alas  !  how 
seldom  can  we  award  that  praise  to  Northern  productions. 

J.  S.  T. 
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Art.  ni. — A  Nbw  Route  fo  China. 

1.  2Ith  Congress^  \st  Session.  Rep.  No.  3,  Ho.  Reps. 
Heme  Squadron^  July  7,  1841.  Report  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Butler  King,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  on 
the  expediency  of  providing  for  a  Home  Squadron. 

2.  29/A  Congress,  1st  Session.  Rep.  No.  681,  Ho.  Reps. 
War  Steamers,  May  20,  1846.     Report  of  Mr.  Thomas 

Butler  King,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  on 
so  much  of  the  President's  Message  as  "relates  to  the  Navy." 

3.  29th  Congress,  1st  Session.  Rep.  No.  685,  Ho.  Reps. 
Ocean  Steamers,  Jan.  12,  1846.  Report  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Butler  King,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  to 
whom  was  referred  several  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  Lines  of  War  Steamers,  coastwise  and  foreign,  for  the 
transportation  of  the  Mail,  and  for  Naval  Service  in  case  of 
war,  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  March  3d,  1843. 

4.  30/A  Congress,  \st  Session.  Rep.  No.  230,  Ho.  Reps. 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  Rail  Road^  February  18, 
1848.  Report  of  Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  from  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  on  the  Memorial  of  the  Ala- 
bama, Florida  and  Gieorgia  Rail  Road  Company,  and  of 
numerous  citizens  of  Alabama  and  Florida,  asking:  Con- 
gress to  grant  the  alternate  sections  of  the  public  land, 
through  which  their  Rail  Road  will  pass,  in  aid  of  the  con- 
struction thereof. 

6.  30/A  Congress,  1st  Session.  Rep.  No.  320,  Ho.  Reps. 
Mail  Steamers  to  China  and  Europe.  Report  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Butler  King,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Afiairs,  on  the  advantaqfes  ot  employing  Man-of- War-built 
Steamers  in  the  Merchant  Service,  and  on  a  line  of  Mail 
Steamers  to  China. 

If  any  one  will  give  the  Reports  mentioned  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  an  attentive  perusal,  he  will  be  struck  with 
the  soundness  of  the  views,  and  the  familiar  acquaintance 
therein  displayed,  with  the  navy  and  the  true  naval  policy 
of  the  country. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  best  informed  officers  of  the 
navy,  that  no  legislator  in  the  land,  understands  more  of  the 
navy,  its  wants,  and  of  the  true  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  it,  than  does  the  Hon.  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, whose  Reports  we  have  in  review.  It  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  King,  as  Chairman 
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of  the  Committee  of  Naval  Affairs,  was  a  good  one,  and 
that  the  Committee  itself  is  a  most  able  one.  Their  labors 
have  already  been  such  as  fairly  to  justify  the  expectations 
which  the  friends  of  this  arm  have  formed  of  them.  There 
will  not  in  all  probability,  be  brought  before  the  present 
Congress,  a  paper  of  higher  national  interest  than  the  Re- 
port which  that  Committee  have  instructed  their  Chairman 
to  bring  in,  in  relation  to  a  line  of  steamers,  and  increased 
facilities  of  communication  with  China.  This  is  a  docu- 
ment,  which,  whether  we  look  upon  it  in  its  bearings  upon 
commerce  and  the  channels  of  trade,  upon  the  national  de- 
fences of  the  country,  or  upon  our  political  relations,  or  whe- 
ther we  consider  it  as  presenting  a  philosophical  view  of 
great  and  important  questions, — view  it  as  we  will,  it  must 
be  regarded  as  an  able  state  paper. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  we  some  years  ago  called 
attention  to  the  exposed  and  defenceless  condition  of  the 
southern  coast. 

We  showed  that  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  is  a  mare  clausum, 
our  Mediterranean,  with  but  one  outlet,  practically ;  that  Key 
West  and  the  Tortu^as  command  this  outlet,  aud  occupy 
the  Gibraltar  position  with  regard  to  it. 

Our  efforts  to  attract  public  attention  to  this  subject,  were 
not  fruitless,  for  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  for  putting 
these  Islands  in  the  proper  state  for  defence ;  and  the  ne- 
cessary fortifications  are  now  in  the  process  of  construction. 

In  his  Report  to  the  27th  Congress,  House  Doc.  No.  3, 
Mr.  King  remarked  in  relation  to  this  subject : 

''It  is  a  fact,  almost  too  notorious  for  remark  here,  that 
our  fortifications  are  in  a  most  inefiicient  condition.  Many 
of  those  that  have  been  completed,  are  not  supplied  with 
cannon  ;  others  are  going  rapidly  to  decay  ;  some  are  un- 
finished and  progressing  so  slowly,  that  it  will  require 
many  years  to  complete  them  ;  none  of  ihem  are  properly 
garrisoned,  and  some  have  not  a  man  to  keep  the  gates 
closed. 

''  These  fortresses  have  cost  immense  sums  of  money ; 
and,  if  well  supplied  with  guns  and  garrisons,  would  afford 
but  partial  protection  to  a  few  points  on  our  sea-coast,  and 
to  our  armed  squadrons  in  time  of  war.  They  could  not 
defend  us  against  the  armed  steamers  of  an  enemy,  which 
might  pass  them  in  the  night,  or  avoid  them  by  entering 
harbours,  where  there  are  no  fortifications.    This  last  re- 
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mark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Southern  coast^ where 
there  are  numerous  harbonrs  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  not  a  fort,  from  Charleston  to  Mobile,  in  a 
condition  to  fire  a  gun.  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  France 
or  tireat  Britain,  the  fortifications  at  Pensacola,  and  perhaps 
others,  might  be  seized  and  held  by  the  enemy ;  or  any  of 
our  unprotected  harbours  micrht  be  entered  by  fleets  of  arm- 
ed steamers,  loaded  with  bfack  troops  from  the  West  Indies, 
to  annoy  and  plunder  the  country." 

The  Southern  States  present  a  lon^  line  of  defenceless 
coast,  and  Texas  has  added  much  to  the  length  of  that  line. 
There  are  a  few  salient  points  along  it,  which  require  the 
erection  of  forts  ;  the  rest  should  be  left  to  ships.  Where 
lines  instead  of  points  are  to  be  defended,  ships,  and  not 
forts,  are  our  reliance.  The  latter  remain  forever  in  the 
same  place, — must  await  approaches^and  suffer  attacks  only 
when  the  enemy  shall  deem  himself  in  sufiicient  force  to 
carry  his  point.  They  wait  his  pleasure  and  convenience. 
The  former  are  swift-footed,  here  to-day  and  there  to-mor- 
row— attacking  or  avoiding  attack,  at  will.  The  famous 
eastle  of  San  Juan  d^UIIoa  could  not  prevent  our  army  from 
landing  beyond  the  range  of  its  gtms,  and  then  from  ap- 
proaching by  trenchea  through  the  sand,  and  taking  the 
mighty  citadel  with  the  loss  only  of  some  10  or  12  brave 
men. 

But  ships,  though  not  so  expensive,  gun  for  gun,  as  forts 
and  castles,  are  nevertheless  too  expensive  to  be  kept  in 
sufficient  numbers,  at  all  times,  awaiting  the  emergencies  of 
war.  If  the  nation  were  to  build  a  fleet  this  year,  sufficiently 
large  to  guard '  and  protect  the  whole  extent  of  our  coast 
line  in  war,  it  would,  we  hope,  rot  before  war  should  come  ; 
and  the  expenditures  would  prove  premature. 

Formerly  the  practice  was  to  have  an  item  in  every  na- 
vy appropriation  bill,  "for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy." 
Under  this  system,  the  keels  of  a  number  of  line-of  battle 
ships  were  laid.  But  that  policy  has  been  abandoned,  and 
most  of  those  beautiful  specimens  of  naval  architecture 
have  been  left  to  rot  under  the  ship-houses  or  along- 
side of  the  launching  docks. 

This  policy  was  succeeded  by  the  plan  originating,  we 
believe,  under  General  Jackson's  administration,  for  collect- 
ing timber,  fitting  it  and  stowing  it  away  under  sheds,  rea- 
dy to  be  put  together  at  short  notice.     After  the  frames  of 
30» 
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many  fine  ships  had  been  thus  collected,  it  was  found  that 
the  timber  would  rot  as  well  under  timber  sheds,  as  ship- 
houses — and  that  plan  was  abandoned. 

Since  that  time,  statesmen  and  political  economists  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  sea,  with  regard  to  the  line  of  true 
naval  policy.  Some  proposed  to  collect  only  the  imperish- 
able articles,  such  as  orcfnance,  ordnance  stores,  coal,  &c., 
and  to  make  deposites  of  them  along  our  Southern  and 
Gulf  coasts,  for  the  use  of  steamers  in  war.  We  recollect 
that  this  policy  was  advocated  with  much  earnestness  some 
years  ago  in  the  "Harry  Bluflf"  papers,  and  it  appears  to  us 
now,  as  it  did  then,  to  be  a  most  judicious,  wise  and  prudeat 
policy. 

There  were  others  however,  who  maintained  that  the 
whole  system  of  naval  defences — of  ships,  fleets,  navies  and 
maritime  warfare,  was  in  a  state  of  revolution  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvements  of  the  age,  and  the  successful 
application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  ocean  navigation. 
That  models,  means  of  propulsion,  and  armaments,  which 
to-day  might  be  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  naval  effi- 
ciency, strength  and  perfection,  would  to-morrow  be  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  inventive  genius  of  some  Yankee,  who 
would  produce  a  plus  ultra.  Under  such  circumstances, 
those  who  maintained  this  view,  (and  they  were  the  majo- 
rity,) observed  for  years,  "a  masterly  inaclivity'Mn  Congress 
with  regard  to  any  permanent  plan  or  system  of  naval  de- 
fences. Feeling,  however,  that  something  ought  to  be  done, 
but  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Congress  resolved  that  the 
navy  should  be  no  larger.  In  nautical  phrase  it  was 
'^brought  up  all  standing;,"  by  the  passage  of  a  law  forbid- 
ding the  appointment  of  any  more  midshipmen  for  some 
years,  and  limiting  the  number  of  officers  in  the  several 
grades,  as  they  happened  then  to  be,  without  any  regard  to 
proper  and  relative  proportions. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  there  was  a  Southern  statesman 
who  had  given  his  practical  and  richly  endowed  mind  to  the 
subject  of  naval  defences.  He  had  seen  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing our  North  Eastern  troubles,  quietly  sending  immense 
quantities  of  coal  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  Island  of 
Bnrmuda,  which  curtains  the  coast  of  Georgia  end  the  Ca- 
rolinas.  She  was  making  ready  there  with  a  masked  bat- 
tery, collecting  her  fleets  on  her  "North  American  station," 
as  our  coasts  are  called,  and  sending  her  troops  to  Canada, 
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Halifax  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  finally,  when  Lord  Ash- 
burton  arrived,  the  government  found  that  that  wily  nation, 
notwithstanding  she  had  two  serious  and  expensive  wars — 
the  Affjfhanistan  and  the  Chinese — on  her  hands,  had  as- 
sembled around  us,  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
standing  army  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  fleet  outnumbering 
all  our  ships  of  war  afloat.  Amone  these  forces  were  20, 
000  black  troops,  and  a  number  of  fast  steamers  with  shal- 
low drafts,  just  suited  for  crossing  southern  bars  and  ascend- 
ing southern  rivers.  These  steamers  were  in  the  West  In- 
dies, all  ready,  and  waiting  only  for  the  word.  When  this 
Southern  man  looked  at  the  exposed  arid  defenceless  condi- 
tion of  the  shores  of  his  own  State,  well  might  he  feel  con- 
cern, and  seriously  ponder  over  some  wise  and  sufficient 
system  of  enlarging  our  means  of  naval  strength  for  such 
an  emergency,  should  it  ever  again  arfse  with  serious  as- 
pect. 

He  saw  ahat  the  maritime  strength  of  nations  was  in  a 
transition  state,  so  to  speak — that  steam  was  contending 
with  canvass ;  that  there  was  a  new  element  at  work  for 
mastery  on  the  ocean,  and  that  sea  fights  hereafter,  would 
be  dated  from  a  new  era. 

Should  Congress  resume  the  old  item  of  "gradual  increase" 
in  the  navy  appropriation  bill,  and  vote  large  sums  for  col- 
lecting more  timber?  The  country  was  unwilling  again  to 
run  riot  in  any  such  expenditures.  ^ 

The  Mississippi  steamer  was  buiU  at  the  cost  of  half 
a  million  or  more;  she  cruised  on  the  southern  coast  at  the 
rate  of  another  half  a  million  a  year.  Solomon's  exchequer 
could  not  support,  in  peace,  the  fleets  of  such  steamerslhat 
would  be  requisite  for  this  country  in  a  maritime  war.  But 
there  is  in  the  country,  an  exchequer  more  rich  than  Solo- 
mon's, because  it  is  inexhaustible.  -  We  have  our  merchant 
princes.  They  build  ships  and  maintain  navies  at  their 
own  cost.  Could  not  some  plan  be  devised,  some  arrange- 
ment made  between  them  and  the  government,  by  which 
they  would  agree  to  build  and  maintain  from  their  exche- 
quer, in  peace,  a  steam  navy  sufficient  or  nearly  sufficient 
to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  government  in  war? 

The  answer  is,  aye  They  would  build  steamers  that 
would  have  the  double  effect  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
international  good  will,  by  drawing  more  closely  around  us 
in  peace  the  ties  of  commerce ;  and  of  preventing  war  by 
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bearihi^  before  the  world  the  iron  motto,  ntmftfom  fm 
paraifts. 

The  conception  is  a  bold  one,  and  the  plan  is  republican. 
It  is  good ;  for  it  is  worth  millions  to  the  commonwealth. 
What,  therefore,  shall  be  done  to  the  Legislator  who  wib 
the  first  to  advocate  it  ?  We  are  not  the  we  that  can  clothe 
him  with  purple  and  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck- 
but  should  he  ever  visit  one  of  these  steamers,  we  would 
man  the  yards  and  give  three  cheers  for  Thomas  Batter 
King,  of  Georgia. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  old  plan  of  building  irewHi^nwiBi, 
Mr.  King's  plan  as  set  forth  in  his  Reports,  is,  in  addition  to 
the  man-of-war-built  mail  steamer^  (of  which  there  are 
now  in  use  eighteen  splendid  ships,  produced  at  a  cost  so 
trifling  to  the  public,  that  the  people  have  not  been  awaw 
of  it,)  to  restore  the  old  item  of  "gradual  increase."  He  is  io 
favor  of  making:  annually,  under  this  head,  a  small  appfo- 
priation,  sufficient  to  build  only  a  few  iron  steamers  a  year. 
These  are  imperishable  ;  and  he  proposes  to  put  them  under 
cover,  and  there  let  them  remain  till  we  find  ourselves  get- 
tins  into  a  maritime  war. 

These  steamers  are  to  be  of  the  best  models  and  left  »o 
as  to  make  applicable  to  them,  any  new  means  or  im- 
proved modes  of  propulsion  that  may  be  discovered  in  the 
mean  time.  He  proposes  then  to  have  the  best  metal 
upon  them,  and  when  war  comes,  to  launch  them  out  as 
Parthian  warriors  upon  the  sea.  Light  of  draft  and  fleet 
of  foot,  he  would  have  them  to  run  only  alon^  our  own 
shores.  They  are  to  outstrip  any  of  the  deep  laden  trans- 
atlAitic  steamers,  so  that  they  can  run  up,  give  a  blow, 
retire,  put  about  and  repeat  it  whenever  they  have  the  ad- 
vantage. Their  depots  of  coal  bein^  strewed  alon£  the 
coast,  that  they  may  at  any  time  run  m,  replenish  and  in  a 
few  hours  be  out  a^ain  ready  to  dash  in,  give  a  blow  and 
retire  only  to  approach  from  some  other  quarter  as  before. 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  King's-  plan,  four  navy  steamers 
and  eighteen  mail  steamers,  twenty-two  in  all,  have  been 
authorized.  Here  then,  is  a  navy  brought  into  existence 
by  the  quiet  and  modest  efforts  of  this  gentleman,  equal  in 
efficiency  to  half  the  effective  naval  force  of  the  country, 
and  the  total  cost  to  the  government,  of  these  twentf-t^ 
splendid  ships — and  some  of  them  are  to  be  as  larsfe  as  the 
Pennsylvania  74— will  not  exceed  three  and  a  half  miHi^o* 
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of  dollars.  We  should  not  say  cost,  because  the  mail 
steamers  will  return  a  large  portion  ot  the  original  outlay 
into  the  Treasury.  The  English  government  derives  a 
large  revenue  from  the  Cunaixl  steamers.  That  govern- 
ment is  actually  making  money  by  its  contract  with  them, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  skill  and  ingenuity  to  be  display- 
ed in  the  construction  of  the  American  line  of  steamers  to 
Liverpool,  will  run  the  Cunard  line  off  the  ocean,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  New- York  sailing  packets  did  the  old 
English  packets. 

Under  Mr.  King's  bill  of  the  last  Congress,  and  by  the  , 
judicious  action  of  the  statesman,  who  is  chacged  with  the 
management  of  the  navy,  contracts  have  already  been  made 
with  the  merchants  of  New-York  and  elsewhere,  for  the 
construction  of  thirteen  man-of-war<built  steamers. 

Some  of  these  steamers  are  nearly  ready  for  launching. 
They  are  to  be  employed  in  carrying  the  mails  across  the 
ocean,  and  the  goverment  will  be  ^reimbursed  for  a  conside- 
rable portion^  if  not  for  the  whole  of  this  sum,  in  the  re- 
ceipts for  postage  on  the  letters  and  packages  conveyed  in 
them. 

They  are  to  be  officered  by  the  navy,  but  manned  and 
sailed  on  private  account ;  and  by  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
are  transferrable  to  the  government  at  valuation,  whenever 
required  for  the  public  service  in  time  of  war.  It  will  thus 
be  perceived,  that  officers  of  the  navy  have  here  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  familiar  with  the  management  of  ocean 
steamers,  and  the  country  is  enabled  to  keep  pace  through 
this  dormant  navy,  with  the  improvements  of  the  age,  in 
this  effective  but  costly  means  of  national  defence. 

The  line  of  steamers  to  China,  proposed  in  Mr.  King's 
present  report,  is  an  extension  of  this  system ;  and  we  re- 
gard the  great  national  rail-road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  recommended  in  Lieut.  Maury's  letter,  appended  to 
the  Report,  as  being  closely  and  intimately  connected  with 
it.  It  is  a  new  channel  for  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
well  calculated  to  exercise  important  bearings  upon  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Mexico,  and  onr  future  relations  with  her. 

Mexico  will  probably  receive  through  it  the  greater  por- 
tion of  foreign  merchandize,  to' be  consumed  in  the  country. 
We  think  it  not  at  all  improbable,  that  most  of  the  products 
of  her  mines  will  be  brought  by  it  to  this  country. 

Under  the  credit  system,  we  had  a  commerce  with  Mexico 
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bnt  little  short  of  eight  millions  a  year.  Under  the  cash 
system,  this  commerce  before  the  war  commenced,  had  di- 
minished down,  if  we  remember,  to  less  than  a  million. 
The  warehousing  system,  judiciously  managed,  and  extend- 
ed to  the  commerce  over  this  rail-road,  will  more  than  re- 
gain us  thi^  lost  trade.  Goods  arriving  at  Monterey,  from 
China,  or  at  Charleston,  Savannah  or  New-Orleans,  from 
Europe,  and  bonded,  should,  if  destined  for  the  Mexican 
market,  be  transferrable  to  the  warehouses  of  Sante  Fe  and 
other  convenient  points  along  this  road.  With  such  an  ar- 
rangement, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that^ll  of  northern 
Mexico,  and  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  interior,  would  receive  its 
supplies  through  this  new  channel. 

It  would  have  farther,  the  effect,  by  promoting  inter- 
course, of  familiarizing  the  Mexicans  with  us,  and  our  insti- 
tutions; and  of  greatly  improving  the  political  conditioner 
that  unfortunate  and  mis-governed  country. 

The  letter  of  Lt.  Maury,  which  accompanies  Mr.  King's 
report,  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  paper.  That  gentle- 
man has  presented  the  subject  of  a  communication  across 
the  continent  to  the  Indies,  in  a  new  light.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  no  doubt  be  surprized  at  the  Lt.'s  saying,  that 
the  shortest  line  from  Panama  to  China,  is  up  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  through  Texas  and  Arkansas ;  and  that  from  New- 
Orleans  to  Shanghae  in  China,  it  is  nearly  6000  miles  uir- 
ther  to  go  by  Panama  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  than  it 
would  te  by  his  rail-road  to  Monterey,  and  thence  by  the 
great  circle.  Yet  if  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  question 
his  knowledge,  will  take  the  trouble  to  draw  a  string  be- 
tween the  two  places,  on  a  common  terrestrial  globe,  they 
will  find  that  it  is  even  so. 

Memphis,  by  the  great  circle,  is  as  near  to  Shanghae,  as 
is  Cape  St.  Lucas  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. And  the  shortest  distance  by  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  navigator  to  reach  China  from  any  port  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Chili,  is  via  Monterey.  It  is  more  than  1,000 
miles  nearer  to  go  from  Panama  by  this  route,  than  it  is  to 
go  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  And  from  Monterey 
to  the  Japanese  Islands,  is  only  the  distance  from  Charles- 
ton to  England. 

The  discussion  of  a  route  to  China,  upon  the  principles 
of  the  great  circle,  presents  the  subject  of  a  communication 
with  that  part  of  the  world,  entirely  in  a  new  light.    It  is 
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a  light  moreover,  which  throws  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
entirely  in  the  shade.  With  this  letter  before  us,  we  regard 
the  subject  of  a  ship  canal  across  Tehuanlepec,.  as  at  rest, 
for  its  importance  appears  to  have  been  greatly  over-esti- 
mated. Such  is  the  character  of  the  weather  off  that  part 
of  the  coast  of  Mexico,  that  vessels  can  often  go  from  Val- 
paraiso to  Monterey,  sooner  than  they  can  from  the  coast  of 
Tehuantepec  to  Monterey.  Indeed  one  of  our  fine  sloops  of 
war  was  so  beset  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  calms  and 
storms  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  region  round  about,  that 
the  crew  were  reduced  to  the  shortest  allowance,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  ship  and  crew. 

With  regard  to  a  ship  canal  across  that  isthmus,  Lt. 
Maury  remarks  to  Mr.  King: 

"  It  you  look  to  the  long  and  much  talked  of  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  ot  Darien  to  Panama,  you  will  find  that  a  per- 
son from  Memphis  to  China  by  that  route,  would  on  mak- 
ing Cape  St.  Lucas,  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California,  be  no  nearer  to  Shanghae,  in  point  of  dis- 
tance, than  he  was  the  day  he  embarked  at  Memphis.  Not- 
withstanding that,  to  reach  Cape  St.  Lucas,  he  would 
have  travelled  upwards  of  4,000  miles ;  and  if  he  should 
go  by  the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  would,  to  reach 
China,  have  to  perform  a  journey  of  5,000  miles  greater 
than  would  be  required  of  him,  on  this  new  route  by  rail- 
road and  great  circle. 

"  la  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  time  has  come  to 
be  reckoned  as  money,  and  if  there  were  a  canal  already 
cut  from  Chagres  to  Panama,  the  circuity  of  the  route,  and 
the  loss  of  time  compared  with  what  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
proposed  line  from  Memphis  and  Monterey,  would,  in  time, 
cause  the  abandonment  of  that  and  the  completion  of  this  ; 
at  least,  so  &r  as  raw  silk  for  England,  small  packages  of 
merchandize,  travellers,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  concerned. 

"  The  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  though 
not  so  far  out  of  the  way,  as  that  of  Panama,  is  neverthe- 
less a  round  about  one,  the  distance  by  it  to  China  being 
2,000  miles  greater  than  it  is  from  Memphis,  via  Monterey. 

<^  1  have  attentively  considered  the  practicability  of  a 
ship  canal  through  the  mountains  of  Tehuantepec.  From 
sea  to  sea,  the  distance  across,  is  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion! between  the  parallels  of  16  and  18  deg.|  rather  less  than 
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120  miles.  And  by  Moro's  MS.  you  can  carry  9  feet  wat^ 
50  miles  up  the  Coatzacoalcos,  though  other  authorities  put 
the  head  of  schooner  navigation,  at  the  Island  of  Tacani- 
chipa,  which  is  only  25  miles  from  the  Gulf. 

'^  But  taking  the  most  favorable  view,  which  gives  9  feet 
for  50  miles,  and  commencing  the  canal  at  the  point  pro- 
posed, which  is  about  15  miles  further  upj  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Malatengo,  there  remains  a  circuitous  distance  of  se- 
venty-odd miles,  in  which  there  is  an  ascent  and  descent  of 
at  least  700  feet,  to  be  overcome.  In  this  distance  the  Sierra 
Madre  is  to  be  crossed,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  here  is 
to  be  found  the  famous  Irish  mountain,  with  a  bog  on  the 
top  of  it  to  afford  water  enough  to  feed  a  ship  canal !  The 
Mexican  engineers,  however,  propose  to  brinj(  it  by  two 
lateral  cuts  ^  or  30  miles  from  a  mountain  streamlet.  The 
canal,  to  be  a  bona  fide  ship  canal,  should  be  at  least  17  feet 
deep  by  80  feet  broad  at  the  surface.  It  must  be  a  copious 
stream  indeed,  to  supply  water  enough  to  lift  up  through 
700  feet,  and  safely  to  let  down  from  this  elevation  again, 
the  fleets  of  ships  which  we  are  told,  are  daily  to  pass 
through  such  a  canal. 

"  Suppose  the  feeder  to  be  ample,  let  any  one  who  would 
form  an  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  a  ship  canal  in  the  pestilential 
climate  and  inhospitable  country  of  this  Isthmus,  recollect 
the  expense  of  the  Louisville  canal,  constructed  with  every 
.  thing  at  hand,  in  a  healthy  and  settled  country,  around  tte 
falls  of  the  Ohio ;  and  it  is  but  as  a  rod  in  length,  an^  only 
as  a  race  for  shallops  in  comparison  with  this.  Let  him  re- 
collect the  difficulties,  nay,  practically,  the  impossibility  of 
deepening  the  western  rivers.  We  have  not  been  able  to  in- 
crease the  depth  of  the  Mississippi  itself  at  low  water,  even 
so  much  as  two  feet,  much  less  sixteen.  What,  think  you, 
would  have  been  the  expense  of  digging  out  the  Ohio  river 
from  Wheeling  to  Pittsburg,  before  that  country  was  settled, 
so  as  to  afford  a  uniform  depth  of  17  feet  at  low  water  7  Go 
into  the  calculution  and  examine  the  items ;  after  that  yoa 
may  be  able  to  form  something  like  an  approximate  estimate 
as  to  the  cost  of  a  ship  canal  across  this  continent,  in  the 
most  unhealthy  region  of  the  globe;  a  region  in  which  na- 
tive or  acclimated  laborers  are  not  to  be  found,  imd  where 
foreign  laborers,  knowing  they  should  have  to  work  kwB- 
deep  in  mud  and  water,  under  a  tropical  suo,  and  in  such  a 
€liiaa(ei,  could  not  be  had  for  wages. 
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"So  impressed  are  the  Mexicans  themselves  with  the  un- 
heal thiness  of  the  route,  that  Santa  Anna,  after  granting  to 
Garay  the  privilege  which  he  proclaimed  to  his  countrymen 
would  make  Mexico  the  focus  of  the  world's  commerce,  the 
emporium  of  wealth  and  power,  issued  a  decree  directing 
judges  to  sentence  malefactors  to  work  on  this  canal,  and 
then  ordered  a  prison  to  be  built  on  its  banks,  to  keep  the 
laborers  in  !  Bat  suppose  the  mines  of  Potosi  to  be  exhaust- 
ed,— the  canal  to  be  made ;  I  doubt  much  of  its  extensive 
use,  for  there  are,  in  the  minds  of  sailors,  great  obstacles  still 
in  the  way.  It  is  well  known  that  in  that  part  of  America^ 
during  the  sickly  season,  even  a  few  hours  on  shore  are 
considered  sometimes  fatal,  and  always  dangerous,  to  unac- 
climated  foreigners. 

"  Two  years  ago,  the  United  States  frigate  Savannah, 
cruising  in  the  Pacific,  touched  on  the  coast  of  Tehuantepec, 
during  the  healthy  season  ;  four  of  her  crew  deserted  ;  and 
in  two  weeks,  three  out  of  the  four  were  dead.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Warren.  Seven  of  her  crew  deserted ;  one  of 
whom  in  a  very  short  time  after,  wasted  and  worn  down 
with  disease,  found  his  way  back,  and  reported  himself  as 
the  only  surviving  man  of  the  party. 

"  During  any  season,  but  especially  the  sickly  season, 
which  on  this  isthmus,  is  most  of  the  year,  a  night  in  the 
"  black  hole"  of  Calcutta,  would  be  quite  as  inviting  to  tra- 
vellers, as  a  passage  through  this  canal ;  and  I  suppose 
that  seamen  would  not  ship  to  sail  through  it  at  snch  sear 
sons,  on  any  terms.  But  if  they  would,  there  are  other  ob- 
stacles still  in  the  back-ground.  Peihaps  they  are  thf  ob- 
stacles ;  I  allude  now  to  the  bars  across  the  harbors,  and  the 
dangers  at  either  terminus  of  the  canal.  The  bars  are 
shifting  bars,  and  therefore  the  more  difficult  to  remove. 
The  water  over  the  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  on  the 
Gulf,  is  variously  stated  at  from  14  to  20  feet,  while  the  out- 
let at  the  other  end  is  obstructed  by  the  bars  both  of  Teresa 
and  Francisco.  As  often  as  vessels,  on  approaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  from  the  Gulf,  should  be  caught 
in  a  norther,  (and  hurricanes  prevail  here  for  much  of  the 
year,)  there  would  be  danger,  if  not  wreck.  The  ships 
would  be  embayed  close  on  a  lee  shore,  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.  There  is  no  harbor  nor  shelter  to  the  sooth 
of  Yera  Cruz,  that  a  vessel  at  such  times  could  make.  Du- 
riag  a  norther,  the  sea  breaks  "  feath^  white"  across  this 
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bar,  and  where  the  sea  breaks  in  a  gale,  no  ship  can  live. 
With  such 'an  exposure  to  the  swell  ^om  the  north,  as  this 
bar  presents,  to  prevent  the  rollers  from  breaking  over  it, 
would  require  a  depth  twice,  if  not  thrice  as  great  as  it  now 
has. 

"  There  are  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
choking  up  the  commerce  of  that  great  valley,  and  checking, 
if  not  damping  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country,  and  yet 
the  labour  and  cost  of  deepening  it  even  so  much  as  two 
feet  more,  are  such,  that  the  enterprize  of  the  nation  has  not 
yet  found  itself  equal  to  the  task.  Look  at  the  coast  line 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos.  The  port  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  crescent  formed  between  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan  and  the  coast  below  Tampico.  Now  you  wiirob- 
serve  that  if  a  vessel  were  causht  in  a  norther^  off  the  bar 
of  th(s  Coatzacoalcos,  she  could  not  make  any  course  that 
would  take  her  clear  of  the  shore.  She  is  in  a  cul  de  sac, 
and  there  is  no  escape  for  her. 

'*  On  the  Pacific  side  it  is  worse.  The  bars,  have  not  as 
much  water  on  them  ;  and  the  outer  one  is  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  waves  that  come  across  that  broad  ocean. 
The  sea  there  is  visited  by  the  most  violent  storms,  accom- 
panied  with  thunder  ana  lightning,  that  are  described  by 
sailo)^  as  truly  awful.  In  short,  such  are  the  dangers  and 
diffiulties  of  navigation  in  that  region,  that  there  is  an  ad- 
miralty order,  forbidding  British  ships  of  war  to  visit  it  be- 
tween June  and  November. 

"  But  if  the  connection  by.any  of  the  routes  across  cen- 
tral America  could  be  made  at  half  the  expense  of  the  Mon- 
terey, or  of  Wilkes'  or  Whitney's  rail-road,  I  should  consi- 
der either  of  the  last  three  of  far  greater  importance,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  to  this  country  and  its  people,  than 
any  route  that  can  be  projected  to  the  south  of  us,  free 
though  it  should  be  to  them  and  to  it. 

*'  To  canals,  rail-roads,  and  all  such  improvements,  there 
are  attached  two  values;  a  particular  and  a  general' 
value,  if  I  may  so  call  them.  By  the  particular  value  of 
a  rail-road  or  canal,  I  mean  that  value  which  attracts  the 
capitalist  and  induces  him  to  invest  his  money  in  it  for  the 
sake  of  dividends.  It  is  simply  that  value  which  inures 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  stockholders,  and  consists  in 
the  aizrgregate  only  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  work. 

*<By  the  genera/  value,  I  mean  all  the  collateral  advao- 
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tages  which  such  an  improvement  draws  after  it  and  dis- 
tributes through  the  country  and  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  it  passes.  These  advantages  are  far 
greater  than  the  other.  They  consist,  first,  in  the  benefits 
of  the  original  expenditure  in  making  the  new  highway, 
and  the- daily  disbursements  along  it  afterwards,  in  using  it 
and  keeping  it  in  order,  with  a  large  train  of  numerous 
benefits  to  the  working  men,  who  find  profit  or  employ- 
ment in  consequence  of  its  existence.  These  collateral 
*  advantages  consist,  too,  in  the  increased  value  which  the 
improvement,  be*it  rail-road  or  canal,  gives  to  the  land  along 
it,  and  to  the  produce  which  is  taken  up  on  the  way* side 
and  conveyed  by  it  to  market.  Take  an  example :  in  con- 
sequence of  the  internal  improvements  which  benefit  New- 
York,  it  is  estimated  that  each  housekeeper  in  that  city 
pays,  on  the  average,  $50  a  year  less  on  such  kittle  items 
even  as  eggs,  milk  and  butter,  than  he  did  pay  before  these 
improvements  were  made,  and  than  he  would  now  pay 
were  they  destroyed.  Each  housekeeper,  therefore,  in  that 
city,  who  uses  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  may  be  considered  to 
have,  on  account  of  these  items  alone,  a  monied  interest  in 
those  improvements,  suflScient  to  produce  an  annual  divi- 
dend of  $50,  which  is  equal  to  a  6  per  cent,  interest  on  a 
permanent  investment  in  those  improvements,  of  $833  33. 
The  country  dairymen  who  supply  these  articles  are  equally 
benefitted. 

"  Were  it  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  items  under  the 
head  of  general  value  of  the  canal  and  rail-road  improve- 
ments in  the  State  of  New- York,  we  should  find  millions 
of  people  who  never  invested  a  dollar  in  these  improve- 
ments, reaping  large  annual  dividends  from  their  general 
value.  Destroy  the  great  Erie  canal  to-morrow,  and  the 
worth  ol  real  estate  and  other  property  along  it,  which 
constitutes  but  a  part  of  its  general  value,  would  be  depre- 
ciated by  an  amount  exceeding  many  times  the  original 
cost  of  the  work.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
region  of  rich  country  through  which  this  canal  passes, 
was  to  be  blighted  in  a  day,  and  made  as  barren  as  the 
deserts  and  as  pestilential  as  the  coasts  of  Africa,  leaving 
the  canal  only  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  lake  coun- 
try and  the  sea.  In  this  case,  what  would  be  the  general 
value  of  that  canal,  in  comparison  to  what  it  now  is?  It 
might  still  yield  dividends,  and  its  particular  value  be  good, 
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but  its  general  value  would  be  merely  nominal  in  compari- 
son with  what  it  now  is. 

'^  A  cut  through  the  Isthmus  would  be  the  canal  through 
the  desert,  and,  in  comparison,  would  bring  to  our  country 
and  her  citizens  but  few  general  advantages. 

"But  the  rail-road  to  Monterey  is  the  improvement  through 
the  rich  country,  and  it  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
lands,  invite  settlers,  benefit  the  public  through  innumera- 
ble sources,  under  the  head  of  general  value,  and  strengthen 
the  arms  of  the  nation.  A  canal  across  the  Isthmus  would 
do  no  such  thing." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  impulse  which  a  rail-road  to 
Monterey  or  San  Francisco  would  give  to  either  of  those 
places,  would  offer  such  advantages  to  the  whaling  fleet  of 
the  Pacific  that  they  would  come  there  and  expend  in  our 
country  the  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  which  they  now 
scatter  yearly  among  the  islands  and  ports  of  the  Pacific. 

The  remittances  in  plata  pina,  made  from  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico  to  England,  are  very  heavy,  amounting  to  seve- 
ral millions  annually.  This  bullion  goes  round  Cape  Horo, 
pays  a  freight  of  two  per  cent,  to  the  captain  and  Green- 
wich hospital,  and  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  an 
opportunity  of  conveyance,  and  the  length  of  the  passage, 
it  lies  idle  between  the  time  it  is  taken  kom  the  mines  and 
the  time  of  landing  it  in  England,  some  S  or  10  months. 
This  bullion  would  be  sent  over  this  road.  In  short,  this 
road  would  compete  for  the  in/land  trade  of  Mexico  with 
that  system  which  depends  on  mules  and  asses  as  carriers 
over  the  rough  roads  of  Mexico.  And  when  transporta- 
tion to  the  road  would  be  cheaper  than  transportation  to  a 
shipping  port,  the  road  would  be  the  channel. 

Lieut.  Maury  says  "  this  rail-road  would  take  the  inland 
trade  to  Santa  Fe  and  Mexico,  and  increase  it  many  fold. 
It  is  probable  that  several  millions  of  Mexican  people  would 
use  this  road  as  their  commercial  thoroughfare:  for  the. 
extent  of  country  to  be  supplied  resolves  itself  into  a  Ques- 
tion of  dollars  and  cents.  All  those  people  who  could  get 
articles  for  less  cost  over  it  than  than  they  would  pay  to 
receive  the  same  over  the  rouorh  roads  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Tampico,  would  certainly  use  it. 

**  There  are  other  items  of  vast  importance  under  the 
head  of  general  value,  some  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
enumerate. 
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"  Memphis  is  the  point  of  departure  for  this  route  ;  a  city 
in  the  heart  of  the  coantry  and  occupying  a  central  posi- 
tion. It  is  situated  right  on  the  way-side  of  the  great  na- 
tionnl  hijjhway  and  commercial  thoroughfares  between  the 
north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west.  The  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  rail-roads  will  conned  it  with  the  Atlantic. 
The  Mississippi  river  already  connects  it  wilh  the  gulf  and 
the  lakes,  and  with  thousands  of  square  leagties  of  a  rich  and 
thriving  country,  through  a  ramified  system  of  navigable  tri- 
butaries^  which,  if  drawn  out  in  one  continuous  stream,  would 
more  than  encircle  the  entire  globe.  Growing  out  of  these 
circumstances,  statesmen  will  discover  a  general  value,  con- 
taining items  sufficient  in  consequence  and  importance  to 
tempt  nations  into  prodigality  ;  for  among  other  items  they 
would  recognize  the  sovereign  right  to  tax  forever  millions 
of  property  and  people,  whose  ability  to  pay  is  derived  from 
the  facilities  aflbrded  them  to  buy,  sell  and  get  gain. 

"  Both  Whitney's,  Wilkes'  and  Col.  Gadsden^^  road  to  the 
Paci6c  has  each  its  advantages,  friends  and  advocates,  and 
deservedly  so.  The  country  is  wide,  and  I  do  not  start 
this  in  opposition  to  either  of  them.  Without  the  requisite 
topographical  and  geodetic  information  as  to  either  of  the 
routes  that  have  been  proposed,  from  the  valley  of  the  west 
to  the  Pacific,  I  have  been  considering  the  most  direct  route, 
geographically^  by  which  some  central  point  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  connected  with  China  by  rail-road  and  steamers. 

"  I  did  not  select  Whitney's  as  a  link  in  this  chain,  be- 
cause it  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  circle  route  from 
Western  America  to  China ;  because  it  lies  within  a  colder 
region  and  would  be  liable  to  obstructions  in  winter,  and 
because  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  is 
not  comparable  to  those  in  California.  Lieut.  Howison  was 
wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  two  years  ago,  in  the 
U.  S.  schooner  Shark.  She  went  to  pieces  at  a  place  on 
the  bar  where,  but  a  few  years  before,  the  Exploring  Expe- 
dition found  water  enough  to  float  a  seventy- four.  He 
chartered  a  vessel  to  take  himself  and  crew  to  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  9  days  sail,  and,  though  drawing:  but  8  feet 
water,  was  detained  63  days  just  inside  of  the  bar  of  that 
river,  and  within  one  hour's  sail  of  the  open  sea,  waiting  to 
get  out.     I  learn  from  that  officer,  and  upon  professional 

•  S^e  Proceeding  of  Stockholders  of  So.  Ca.  Rail-road  Company,  1846. 
.  31» 
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subjects  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  better  authority,  that  the 
character  of  that  harbor  has  entirely  changed  since  Captain 
Wilkes  surveyed  it. 

"  I  did  not  select  the  route  proposed  by  Wilkes  from  the 
Missouri,  because  it,  too,  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  great 
circle  and  also  liable  to  obstructions  in  winter." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec  would  cost  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  the  mile  is  a  liberal  al- 
lowance for  rail-roads  in  the  United  States.  At  this  rate 
the  rail-road  from  Memphis  would  cost  forty-five  millions 
of  dollars.  We  suppose  no  one  will  question  the  power  of 
the  government  to  build  such  a  road,  through  the  territories 
of  the  United  States,  for  that  power  which  created  the  Cum- 
berland road  can  create  also  the  California  road.  One  is 
built  of  stone  through  States ;  the  other  of  iron  through 
the  public  domain,  and  this  is  the  difference  between  them. 

A  rail- road  from  the  Mississippi  to  California  would  bind 
that  distant  province  to  us  in  bonds  stronger  than  iron,  but 
softer  than  silk.  As  a  means  of  national  defence  it  would 
be  better  than  a  Chinese  wall  along  that  coast. 

For  much  of  the  way  this  road  would  run  through  the 
public  lands  of  Texas,  and  we  suppose  that  that  thrifty 
young  State  would  readily  enough  grant  alternate  sections 
of  land  towards  its  completion.  The  federal  government 
should  do  the  same,  and  both  state  and  federal  governments 
would  be  reimbursed  many  fold  in  the  additional  value 
which  the  road  would  impart  to  the  other  lands. 

It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  computation  fully  to  estimate 
the  increase  of  value  and  prosperity  which  this  road  would 
impart  to  the  lands  and  give  to  the  people  of  Texas  and 
California.  The  right  to  tax,  year  after  year,  and  the  power 
to  receive  revenue,  day  after  day,  forever,  would  more  than 
compensate  both  government  and  people  for  any  present 
inconvenience  in  raising  the  needful  instalments  for  the 
work. 

The  books  of  the  treasury  department  show  that  if  our 
tonnage  shall  continue  to  increase  for  the  next  four  years 
at  its  average  rate  for  the  last  three,  that  the  shipping  of 
the  United  States  will  then  exceed  that  of  Oreat  Britain. 
After  that  time  America,  not  Enofland,  is  to  be  the  great 
maritime  and  commercial  power  of  the  world. 

Lieut.  Maury's  railroad  and  Mr.  Kings'  line  of  steamers 
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may  be  regarded  in  the  li^ht  of  an  opposition  line  to  the 
overland  route  to  India.  If  their  plans  succeed,  as  every 
man  with  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom  must  desire  they 
should,  the  overland  route  must  greatly  quicken  its  speed 
or  retire  from  the  unequal  contest. 

We  regard  the  selection  of  Shaughae,  for  the  western  ter- 
minus of  this  line  of  steamers,  as  being  both  fortunate  and 
judicious  ;  for  that  port  will  soon,  if  it  has  not  already,  be- 
come the  emporium  of  Chinese  commerce. 

Last  year  the  exports  to  England,  of  raw  silk  alone  from 
Shanghae,  exceeded  six  millions  of  dollars.  So  valuable 
is  this  article  of  merchandize  in  comparison  with  its  bulk, 
that  one  English  ship  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  cotton 
ships  now  loading  at  our  wharves,  took  in  cargo  valued  at 
one  million  ot  dollars.  The  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of 
American  citizens  are  such,  that  with  the  facilities  which 
this  railroad  and  line  of  steamers  are  calculated  to  aflbrd, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  day  when  American 
manufactories  supplied  with  the  raw  material  through 
this  channel,  will  be  found  in  active  and  successful  compe- 
tition with  those  of  England  in  the  sale  of  manufactured 
silk,  not  only  in  the  markets  of  Mexico,  but  in  those  of  the 
world. 

We  have  looked  with  interest  at  the  project  of  a  railroad 
from  the  Northern  Lakes  to  Oregon,  but  after  a  full  review 
of  the  reasons  advanced  and  the  advantages  promised  in 
favor  of  each,  we  are  free  to  confess  that,  in  our  opinion, 
those  held  out  by  the  Monterey  route,  far  outweigh  all 
that  can  in  reason  be  expected  from  that  of  the  North. 

Lieut.  Maury's  route  to  China,  from  the  heart  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  West,  and  Mr.  King's  lines  of  steamers 
are  measures  of  high  national  import.  They  touch  the 
welfare  of  the  people  ot  this  great  commonwealth,  and  are 
essentially  allied  to  the  interests  of  the  South  and  West. 
We  shall,  therefore,  be  excused  for  making  further  ex- 
tracts from  that  Sailor's  letter,  which  is  accompanied  with 
a  map  showing  much  more  conclusively  than  we  can  do, 
the  advantages  of  the  route. 

"The  time,"  says  he,  "from  Panama  to  Memphis,  by 
steamers  at  220  miles  the  day,  would  be  nine  days,  and 
thence  by  railroad  to  Monterey,  three.  Total,  twelve  days 
and  3,500  miles. 

"The  time  from  Panama  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  Monte- 
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rey,  allowing  the  same  rate,  at  220  miles  to  the  steamer, 
would  be  fifteen  days  and  3,300  miles.    This  part  of  the 
voyage  would  be  tame  to  a  degree,  havingf  scarcely  variety 
enough  to  make  applicable  the  travellers  witticism, 
"  Sometimes  we  ehip  a  pea ; 
Sometimes  we  see  a  ship." 

"Say  then,  which  of  the  two  lines  would  a  passenger  on 
arriving  from  Valparaiso  at  Panama,  or  at  Cuba  from  Bra- 
zil, or  at  Jamaica  from  England,  be  most  likely  to  take, 
the  one  on  this  tedious  route  along  the  Mexican  coast,  with 
its  dull  monotony,  or  the  one  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  its  pleasing  variety,  up  the  Mississippi  and  thence 
across  the  country  by  railroad  to  California? 

"Considering  the  present  commercial  condition  of  the 
Japan  and  Chinese  Empires  ;  regarding  the  destiny  of  the 
Pacific  States  of  the  Union  as  one  of  glorious  promise; 
taking  into  view  the  changes  which  are  annually  occurring 
in  the  articles  of  trade  and  in  the  channels  of  commerce^ 
and  recollecting  that  of  thte  ei{/ht  hundred  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  are  said  to  inhabit  the  earth,  six  hundred  miilioni 
of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  islands  and  countries  which 
are  washed  by  the  Pacific ;  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the 
value  and  importance  to  the  Republic,  of  a  safe  and  ready 
means  of  communication  through  California  with  those 
people. 

"These  six  hundred  millions  have  always  been  behind 
the  two  hundred  millions  of  the  Atlantic,  in  the  art  of  ship 
building  and  in  commercial  enterprise. 

"Their  junks  were  made  only  for  creeping  along  the 
coward  shores,  not  for  venturing  across  the  broad  ocean. 
They  are  content  that  those*  white  winged  vessels  which 
come  from  beyond  the  *black  waters,'  shall  fetch  and  ca^ 
ry  for  them. 

"The  Islander  will  cease  to  go  naked,  the  Chinaman 
will  give  up  his  chop  sticks,  and  the  Asiatic  Russian  his 
train  oil,  the  moment  they  shall  find  that  they  can  exchanire 
the  productions  of  their  climate  and  labor  |br  that  which 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  taste  or  fancy.  Hitherto  the  way  to 
reach  these  people,  has  been  around  the  stormy  capes,  and 
the  expense  of  carrying  to  the  laboring  classes,  whose  name 
there,  is  legion,  suitable  articles  of  food  and  raiment,  has 
been  greater  than  they  can  bear. 

**Do  you  suppose  that  the  laboring  classes  of  China 
would  live  and  die  on  the  unchanged  diet  of  rice,  if  they 
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could  obtain  meat  and  bread  ?  This  country  will  soon  be 
affording  from  its  western  shores,  not  only  these  articles, 
but  many  other  items  of  commerce;  which  by  constant  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  our  people,  they  will  soon  learn 
to  want  and  be  taught  to  buy.  I  regard  the  proposed  rail- 
road and  line  of  steamers  as  but  an  entering  wed^,  which, 
that  these  new  channels  of  commerce  may  be  profitably 
opHened,.should  be  driven  with  energy. 

"The  railroad  must  be  a  work  of  time,  the  line  of  steam- 
ers may  be  quickly  started.  I  would  therefore,  beg  leave 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  putting  into 
simultaneous  operatioti  with  the  steamers,  a  mail  to  run  in 
connection  with  them,  from  Monterey  to  the  most  conve- 
nient point  in  the  States. 

"This  mail  would  not  probably  be  oftener  than  once  a 
month.  If  it  come  to  Memphis  or  Little  Rock,  the  direct 
route  would  be  near  Santa  Fe  and  through  Taos — sup- 
posing a  good  pass  should  be  found  through  the  mountains. 
This  mail  would  want  an  escort,  and  should  be  carried  on 
horse-back.  On  account  of  the  Indians,  &c.,  which  beset 
this  route,  it  might  be  well  to  establish  a  line  of  small  block 
houses  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  emigrants  to 
California.  These  stations  could  also  afford  horses,  riders 
and  escorts  for  the  mail. 

*ln  that  country,  a  journey  on  horse-back  once  a  month, 
of  60  miles  in  twelve  hours,  4  miles  an  hour,  would  not  be 
considered  impracticable  either  for  man  or  horse.  With 
relays  to  accompany  the  riders,  6  miles  an  hour  or  72  miles 
in  twelve  hours,  would  not  be  impracticable. 

"But  suppose  the  rate  to  be  only  50  miles  in  twelve, 
hours  or  100  in  twenty-four,  it  would  then  be  practicable, 
continuincf  the  mail  day  and  night  to  reach  Independence, 
Mo.  or  Fort  Gibson,  Ark.  from  Monterey  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  thus  letters  from  China  might  be  delivered  in 
New- York  within  forty-five  days  after  date.  It  now  takes 
twice  that  time." 

Leaving  this  interesting  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  line  of 
steamers  proposed  by  Mr.  King,  who  designates  for  that 
service  two  m*  three  of  the  navy  steamers  authorised  by 
his  bill  of  last  Congress,  and  which  are  now  rapidly  advanc- 
ing towards  completion.  These  steamers  are  to  carry  pas- 
sengers upon  ternis  to  be  ^regulated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  at  rates  which*  shall  reimburse  the  government 
for  the  stores,  &c.,  used  on  the  voyage. 
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They  are  to  connect  at  Monterey  with  Aspinwall's 
line  from  Panama  to  the  Columbia  river,  which  line  con- 
nects at  Panama  with  Wheelwright's  line  from  Valparaiso 
on  one  side,  and  with  another  line  of  Mr.  King's  from 
New- York,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  New-Orleans;  via 
Havana  to  Chagres. 

"In  the  various  projects,"  says  Lieut.  Maury,  "wbich 
have  from  time  to  time,  been  proposed  for  reaching  China 
partly  by  railroad  or  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Great  Circle  route  across  the  ocean  hastver  been  consider- 
ed. If  we  examine  the  course  and  distance  from  Panama 
to  Shanghae  as  they  appear  on  a  Mercator's  chart,  which  is 
the  projection  used  in  navigation,  we  shall  find  the  distance 
to  be  about  9,600  miles,  and  the  course  to  be  by  way  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  which  are  midway  of  this  route.  But 
on  this  chart,  as  on  all  others,  the  surface*  of  the  earth, 
which  is  a  sphere,  is  represented  as  a  plane,  and  is  therefore 
distorted.  The  shortest  distance  then,  between  any  two 
places,  unless  they  both  be  on  the  equator  or  on  the  same 
meridian,  is  not  the  straight  line  on  the  chart  which  joins 
them,  but  it  is  along  the  arc  of  the  Great  Circle  in  the 
plane  of  which  they  are  situated,  and  this  arc  when  project- 
ed on  the  chart  will  appear  as  a  curved  line.  Now  if  we 
take  a  common  terrestial  globe  and  draw  a  string  tightly 
across  it  from  Panama  to  Shanghae,  it  will  show  the  short- 
est distance  between  the  two  places,  and  will  represent  the 
Great  Circle  route  between  them.  And  this  string,  so  far 
from  touching  the  Sandwich  Islands,  will  pass  up  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  through  Louisiana  towards 
Oreeon,  crossing  the  ocean  several  thousand  miles  to  the 
north  of  them.  The  distance  from  Panama  to  Shanghae  by 
this  route,  were  it  practicable  to  travel  it,  is  S,200  miles,  or 
about  1,200  miles  less  than  it  is  by  the  way  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Now  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  form 
ideas  of  bearings  and  distance  from  maps  and  charts,  and 
not  from  globes,  this  statement  may  appear  startling ;  yet 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  person  standing  at  New-Or- 
leans is  about  3,000  miles  nearer  to  Chiila  them  he  is  when 
he  starts  from  Panama,  by  the  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
notwithstanding  he  will  have  travelled  at  least  1,600  miles 
to  reach  Panama.  But  the  Great  Circle  from  Panama 
through  the  Gulf  and  Louisiana  to  China,  as  a  travelling 
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route,  is  impracticable,  and  the  next  step  therefore,  is  to  find 
a  route  which  is  practicable  and  which  shall  deviate  from 
this  as  little  as  headlands  or  other  obstacles  to  navigation 
will  admit.  When  we  have  found  such  ^  route,  we  can 
examine  the  advantages  which  it  offers,  compare  it  with 
other  routes  that  have  been  proposed,  and  then  form  con- 
clusions. 

^'By  still  holding  one  end  of  the  string  at  Shanghae  on  the 
globe,  and  carrying  the  end  that  is  on  this  side  out  into  the 
Pacific  until  the  string  will  just  clear  the  Peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia, we  shall  have  an  arc  of  a  Great  Circle,  along  which 
a  steamer  with  fuel  sufficient,  might  sail  all  the  way  from 
Chili  to  the  Islands  of  Japan  without  ever  having  to  turn 
aside  for  the  land. 

"This,  therefore,  is  the  shortest  route,  and  the  nearest 
navigable  distance  to  China,  for  all  vessels,  whether  from 
Chili,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Central  America  or  the  Pa- 
cific ports  of  Mexico.  In  point'  of  distance,  it  Is  the  great 
highway  from  America  to  the  Indies.  After  running 
along  this  route,  and  passing  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Barthole- 
mew,  if  we  look  to  the  right,  we  shall  find  at  the  distacne 
ot  a  few  leagues,  the  beautiful  ports  of  Upper  California, 
including  the  safe  and  commodious  harbors  of  San  Diego, 
Monterey  and  San  Francisco.  These  ports  are  right  on 
the  way  side  of  this  Great  Circle  and  shortest  distance. 
They  occupy  that  geographical  position,  and  present  in  the 
future  those  commercial  advantages,  which  will  assuredly 
make  the  most  favored  of  them  the  great  half-way  house 
between  China  and  all  j)arts  of  Pacific  America. 

"The  harbor  of  Monterey  is  said  to  resemble  the  beautiful 
Bay  of  Naples.  It  has  water  and  capacity  for  the  combined 
navies  and  ships  of  the  world.  Merely  as  sheets  of  water,  how- 
ever, both  San  Deigo  and  San  Francisco  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sailor,  still  more  beautiful ;  but  San  Deigo  is  on  the  verge  of  a 
sterile  country,  while  San  Francisco  is  further  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Great  Circle  route  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
My  enterprising  friend.  Wheelwright,  has  a  monthly  line 
of  steamers  from  Valparaiso,  touching  at  the  Intermedios,' 
Callao  and  Guyaquil,  to  Panama.  Under  your  bill  of  the 
last  session,  and  by  the  energy  of  the  Navy  Department  in 
giving  it  effect,  Aspinwall  and  Co.,  of  New- York  have  the 
contract  tor  another  monthly  line  of  steamers  from  Panama 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  This  line,  no  doubt, 
will  connect  at  Panama  with  Wheelwright's,  and  with  one 
or  more  lines  on  this  side  to  Chagres.  The  steamers  of 
AspinwalPs  line  are  to  touch  at  Monterey;  and  Monterey 
is,  therefore,  the  port  for  the  American  terminus  of  the  Chi- 
na line.  It  is  in  Lat.  36^  38'  North,  and  is  one-third  of 
the  distance,  and  directly  on  the  wayside  from  Panama  to 
China  ;  and  from  Monterey  by  the  Great  Circle  to  Japan,  is 
not  nearly  so  far  as  it  is  from  Panama,  by  the  compass, 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  latter  is  4,500  miles,  the 
former  3,700. 

"  There  is  no  stopping  place,  no  land,  between  Panama 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  and  in  the  present  stage  of  steam 
navigation,  no  steamer  can  carry  fuel  for  4,600  miles  at  a 
stretch,  and  pay  owners. 

"  Midway  between  Monterey  and  Shanffhae,  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  way-side,  are  the  Fox  or  Eleoutian  Islands, 
where  the  Monterey  line  can  have  its  depot  of  coal.  It  is 
just  about  the  distance  both  from  Monterey  and  Shangbae 
to  those  islands,  that  it  is  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  where 
the  Cunard  line  has  its  depot;  though  the  lines  from 
New- York  to  Liverpool,  Havre  and  Bremen,  have  proved 
that  3,000  miles  are  not  beyond  the  fuel  limits  of  steamers. 

"  The  great  circle  is  the  route  for  steamers,  both  ways; 
and  supposing  the  vessels  upon  the  proposed  line  to  be 
equal  in  speed  to  the  "  Great  Western,"  in  her  palmy  days, 
and  why  should  they  not  be  superior  ?— they  will  make  the 
passage  to  and  fro,  between  Shanghae  and  Monterey  in  26 
days,  including  the  stoppage  of  a  day  for  coaling  at  the  Fox 
Islands. 

"It  has  been  shown  that  Monterey  is  directly  on  the 
great  highway  from  Western  South  America  to  China. 
This  fact,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  why  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  it,  as  the  American  terminus  of  the  line. 

"Intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  however,  is  a 
rail-road  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

"  A  rail-road  from  Savannah  and  Charleston  to  Memphis, 
has  been  already  projected,  and  is  partly  completed.  From 
Memphis  to  Monterey,  the  distance  by  an  air  line  is  1,600 
miles.  Supposing  your  proposed  line  of  steamers  establish- 
ed to  China,  and  this  rail-road  completed  to  Monterey,  the 
productions  and  rich  merchandize  of  China  and  Japan 
might  be  placed  in  the  lap  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mis- 
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stssippi  within  30  days.  The  intelligence  brought  by  each 
arrival,  would  be  instantly  caught  up  by  telegraph,  and  as 
instantly  delivered  in  New- York  and  Boston.  Here  the 
steamers  would  receive  it  on  board,  and  in  13  days  more  ar- 
rive with  it  in  England,  thence  it  would  be  taken  across  the 
channel  in  a  few  hours,  and  immediately  communicated 
through  the  magnetic  wires  to  all  parts  of  the  continent. 
And  thus,  by  this  route,  intelligence  might  be  conveyed 
from  China  through  the  United  States,  to  the  people  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  perhaps  at  no  distant  day,  to 
Constantinople  also,  within  45  days. 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  the  rate  of  travel  over  the  rail-roads 
hereafter  to, be  built  in  America,  should  not  be  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  the  English  and  European  rail-roads.  I  believe 
the  usual  rate  in  En^rland  to  be  about  40  miles  the  hour. 
Over  some  roads  it  i.s  more;  but  supposing  the  rate  over 
the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  rail-road,  to  be  only  20  miles 
the  hour,  the  time  from  Monterey  to  Memphis,  would  oc- 
cupy three  days.  * 

"This  i-oute  has  further  the  advantage  of  being  at  once 
the  most  central  and  direct  route  that  has  ever  been  proposed 
from  the  United  States  to  China.  The  distance  from  Mem^ 
phis  by  Monterey  and  the  great  circle,  is  only  7  per  cent. 

? greater  than  it  is  by  a  *  bee  line'  drawn  through  the  air, 
rom  Memphis  direct  to  Shanghae." 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  pot  adjourn  without  direct- 
ing, as  proposed  by  Mr.  King,  a  careful  reconnoisance  to 
be  made  of  the  country  lying  between  Memphis  and  Mon- 
terey. 

We  suggest,  as  a  matter  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  government,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  at  once  to 
oi)en  a  correspondence  with  Russia  as  to  the  privileges  and 
facilities  which  that  ffovernment  may  be  disposed  to  afford 
us  in  establishing  a  depot  of  coal  at  some  convenient  point, 
in  the  Eleoutian  groupe.  The  information  to  be  found  in 
the  books  of  navigation,  as  to  the  hydrography  and  climate 
of  those  islands,  is  altogether  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 
We  believe  that  little  is  known  of  them  to  navigators,  ex- 
cept it  be  to  the  whale-men  of  New-England.  From  what 
we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  indirectly  from  them,  though 
by  no  means  satisfactory  or  in  a  form  to  be  relied  on,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  harbofs  are  good  and  that  the 
climate,  though  in  51^  of  north  latitude,  is  almost  as  mild 
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as  that  of  Chili.  Should  this  proire  to  be  the  case,  we 
should  think  the  cause  will  be  found  in  the  existence  of  a 
curreru  of  warm  water,  supposed  by  Lieut  Maury  to  cor- 
respond with  our  Gulf  strearu  in  the  Atlantic,  and  to  run 
from  the  Chinese  seas  towards  the  shores  of  North-Western 
America.  Should  such  a  current  exist,  it  will,  according 
to  that  officer,  probably  be  found  to  take  the  route  of  the 
great  circle,  as  the  Gulf-stream  does,  and  this  route  places 
the  Eleoutian  or  Fox  Islands  upon  the  northern  edge.  But 
speculation  upon  such  a  subject,  at  this  time,  and  in  these 
pages,  is  out  of  place.  We  suppose  that  the  consent  of 
Russia,  if  consent  be  necessary,  would  be  readily  granted, 
with  leave  to  the  government  at  Washington  to  send  one  of 
our  men-of-war  in  the  Pacific  during  the  ensuing  summer, 
(and  we  hope  it  will  be  done,)  to  make  the  necessary  sur- 
veys and  examinations. 

Similar  information  is  much  wanted  as  to  the  hydrc^ra- 
phy  of  California,  and  we  respectfully  suggest  to  the  states- 
man and  patriot  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, whether  be  might  not  add  another  leaf  to  the  chaplet 
which  he  has  won  by  his  administration  of  the  navy,  to 
order  a  survey  of  that  coast  to  be  undertaken  by  the  vessels 
under  his  direction,  as  soon  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service  will  admit.  TKe  coast  survey,  judging  by  its  pro- 
gress with  the  Atlantic  coast,  will  take  many  years  to  reach 
that  distant  region.  The  commerce  of  the  country  cannot 
submit  to  delay  there,  and*  we  confess  that  we  witnessed 
with  regret  that  the  naval  expedition  which  was  projected 
for  that  purpose  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  suffered  to  fall 
through.  We  have  .understood,  but  we  cannot  say  with 
what  degree  of  correctness,  that  it  fell  through  because  that 
being  a  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  the  law 
authorizing  the  coast  survey  established  it  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  there- 
fore, authority  was  wanted  to  employ  the  navy  upon  such 
service.  If  this  be  so,  we  appeal  to  Congress  to  remove 
the  embarrassing  restriction. 

When  we  compare  the  amount  of  work  and  the  number 
of  excellent  and  valuable  charts  produced  in  three  years  by 
the  officers  of  the  navy  in  the  expk>ring  expedition,  we 
hazard  but  little  in  saying  that  our  intelligent  navy  officersi 
to  whom  the  duty  of  surveying  the  coast  of  California  shall 
be  entrusted,  will  produce  accurate  charts  of  the  whole 
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western  coast,  from  San  Die^o  to  the  Columbia,  long  before 
we  shall  have,  from  the  coast  survey,  as  correct  a  chart  of 
the  coast  of  South-Carolina. 

One  more  extract,  and  we  are  done.  Mr.  Maury  closes 
bis  letter  with  a  graceiful  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  King  for 
the  services  he  has  rendered  the  navy.  We  heartily  unite 
in  the  tribute. 

"  The  bill  and  reports  submitted  by  you  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1841,  and  subsequently,  have  caused  you 
to  be  considered  in  the  navy  as  the  leader  in  Congress,  upon 
the  subject  of  ocean  steamers  as  connected  with  the  naval 
defences  of  the  country.  In  the  policy  of  encouraging 
merchants  to  build,  for  our  lines  of  mail  steamers,  vessels 
that  are  convertible,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  into 
efficient  men-of  war,  is  contained  a  principle  of  naval  ex- 
pansion, and  the  sinews  of  that  maritime  strength,  which, 
when  rightly  understood  by  the  people,  and  properly  car- 
ried out  by  the  government,  will  make  us  in  war  the  strong- 
est power  on  the  ocean  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

"This  system  of  men-of-war-built  mail  steamers,  con- 
structed 4)y  individuals,  with  the  aid  of  a  trifling  bounty 
from  the  government,  and  commanded  by  navy  officers, 
but  mann^  and  sailed  on  private  account,  is  to  the  navy 
precisely  what  the  militia,  when  officered  by  West  Point 
g^duates,  are  to  the  army.  Closely  and  intimately  con- 
nected, is  this  rail-road  with  thai  beautiful  system  of  national 
defence." 
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Art.  IV. — The  History  and  Economy  of  Railroads. 

1.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  R-.nlroads^  and  Interior  Com- 

munication  in  General^  containing  an  account  of  the 
performances  of  the  different  Locomotive  Engines  at, 
and  subsequent  to,  the  Liiferpool  contest ;  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty  experiments,  with  tables  of  the 
comparative  value  oi  canals  and  railroads,  and  the 
power  of  the  present  Locomotive  Engines:  Illustra- 
ted by  numerous  engravings.  By  Nicholas  Wood, 
Colliery  Viewer,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  &c.  First  American  edition,  from  the  se- 
cond English  edition,  with  corrections,  notes  and  addi- 
tions ;  also  an  Appendix,  containing  a  detailed  account 
of  a  number  of  railroads  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.     Philadelphia  :  Carey  <fc  Lea.     1832. 

2.  Railroad  Journal    New- York :  1832—1848. 

3.  A  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Road- 

makings  comprising  the  location,  construction  and  im- 
provement of  Roads,  common  Macadam,  paved,  &c., 
and  Raihroads.  By  W.  M.  Gillespie,  A.M.,  C.E., 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Union  College. 
New- York :  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co,  51  John 
Street.     1847. 

4.  Appleion^s  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Companion,    Being 

a  Traveller's  Guide  through  the  New-England  and 
Middle  States,  with  routes  in  the  Southern  and  West- 
em  States,  and  also  in  Canada.  Illustrated  with  nu- 
merous maps  and  engravings.  By  W.  Williams. 
Philadelphia :  Greorge  S.  Appleton.  1847. 
6.  Railway  Legislation,  London  Quarterly  Review. 
1844.     Vol.  XXV.     American  edition. 

6.  Railways  at  Home  and  Abroad,    Edinburgh  Review. 

1846.     Vol;  XXII.     American  edition. 

7.  Annual  Reports  of  Railroad  Companies  to  the  Legis- 

lature of  Massachusetts.     1840 — 1S48. 

8.  Reports  of  Georgia  Railroads,     1840 — 1848. 

9.  Reports  of  South-  Carolina  Railroad  Company,    1 833 — 

1848. 

10.  Address  to  the  People  of  Richland^  Fairfield^  Chester 

and  York  Districts^  on  the  subject  of  tne  Charleston 
and  Columbia  Railroad,  By  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett. 
Columbia,  So.  Ca.     1847.  • 
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11.  An  Appeal  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  ChreenvUle  and 
'  Columbia  Railroad  Company^  to  the  People  of  South- 
Carolina,    Columbia,  So.  Ca.    1847. 
.12.  Railrond  Mania — being  a  series  of  Letters  originally 
published   in  the   Charleston    Mercury.    By  Anti- 
Debt.     1847. 
13.  The  False  i4/arm— being   a  Reply  to  Anti-Debt,  oa 
the  subject  of  Railroads.     Published  in  the  Charleston 
Mercury.     1847.     By  Charleston. 

The  construction  of  good  roads  is  said , to  be  the  best 
evidence  of  the  emergence  of  a  people  from  a  state  of  rude- 
ness ;  and  their  improvement  always  keeps  pace  with  na- 
tional progress,  in  numbers,  wealth,  industry  and  science. 
The  barbarian,  for  instance,  is  simply  content  with  the 
foot-path ;  in  the  next  degree  of  humanity  we  find  the 
high  road ;  next,  come  the  turnpike  and  canal ;  and  then^ 
within  the  area  of  civilization  and  intellectual  life,  are  the 
locomotive,  propelled  onward  by  the  perfection  of  science, 
and  the  magnetic  telegraph,  robbing  the  lightning  of  its 
swiftness,  and  rendering  its  touch  powerful  to  enlighten 
and  not  to  destroy.  These,  truly,  are  the  mighty  elements 
which  are  unfolding  new  features  all  over  the  civilized 
world ;  and,  it  is  matter  of  no  small  gratulation,  that  our 
country  is  not  behind  the  age  in  acknowledging  their  in:- 
fluence.  Connecting  the  extremities  of  our  widely-spread 
republic,  they  are  binding  our  population  with  links  stronger 
than  iron,  promoting  our  intercomrse,  facilitating  our  com- 
merce, and  developing  all  the  sources  of  our  genius  and 
wealth.  Under  the  compressive  power  of  steam,  space  has 
lost  it  extent,  and,  by  the  swift  flashing  of  its  wing,  the 
telegraph  has  almost  swept  time  itself  from  existence.  Nor 
is  this  ideal. 

Only  half  a  century  ago,  it  was  considered  a  vaticinal 
spirit,  scarcely  allowable  even  in  poetry,  for  Dr.  Darwin  to 
write: 

*'  Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car; 
Or,  on  wide  waving  wings,  expandea  bear 
The  flying  chariot,  through  the  fields  of  air." 

The  prophecy,  however,  has  been  fulfilled — the  'T)arge"  is 
no  longer  sluggish  on  the  river,  but,  propelled  by  steam, 
32* 
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dashes  aside  the  opposing  current,  and,  on  the  ocean,  floats 
against  the  storm  itself.  The  "rapid  car"  darts  along  oyer 
hill  and  dale,  over  wide  rivers  and  deep  gorges,  and  through 
the  bosom  of  huge  moimtains;  and,  swifter  than  the  ^^  fly- 
ing chariot,"  and  outstripping  far  the  lightning  in  its  flash, 
intelligence  is  conveyed  from  points  thousands  of  miles 
asunder.  These  are  no  longer  prophecies  of  things  to  be  ; 
they  are  records  of  every-day  occurrences — evidences,  with- 
al, that  "  science  is  indeed  the  noblest  unrevealed  gift  of 
God  to  man," — illimitable  in  its  extent,  and  as  yet  unknown 
to  us  in  its  fulness  and  power, as  He,  who  "himself  is  past 
finding  out." 

This  wonderful  advance,  to  which  the  science  of  steam 
has  propelled  us — as  more  particularly  evinced  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  and  locomotives — ^we  shall  endeavor 
to  illustrate  in  a  review  of  the  history  and  economy  of  the 
system. 

In  performing  our  task,  we  would  have  it  understood 
that  we  lay  claim  to  no  deep  research  or  original  thinking. 
Much  of  our  labor  has  been  lightened  by  the  publications 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Having  arawn  fix)m 
their  pages  very  liberally,  should  we  prove  ourselves  com- 
pendious in  the  selection  of  our  materials,  and  interesting 
'  m  the  narration  of  them,  we  shall  have  accomplished  not 
more  than  we  propose  to  do,  and  earned  all  the  compliment 
we  may  merit. 

The  origin  of  railroads  has  been  traced  to  a  period  of 
very  remote  antiquity.  They  are  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  Egyptians  in  the  construction  of  their  pyramids, 
and  travellers  tell  us  that  the  remains  of  these  roads  are 
visible,  even  at  the  present  day.  In  Palmjnra  and  Balbec, 
railways,  composed  of  blocks  of  stone,  still  exist ;  and  in 
Cyrene,  in  Africa,  similar  lines  may  be  traced  for  leagues^ 
connecting  the  ruins  of  the  once  splendid  cities,  which  the 
modem  desert  contains. 

Wooden  railroads  have  been  used,  from  time  immemorial, 
in  the  mines  of  Grermany ;  and  from  the  continent,  were  in- 
troduced into  England,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
As  early  as  1649  they  were  used  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
as  a  substitute  for  common  roads.*  Roger  North,  descri- 
bing a  visit  from  his  brother.  Lord  Guiubrd,  made  at  the 

•  Wood's  Treatise  on  Railroads,  p.  37. 
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end  of  one  of  his  circuits  to  Newcastle,  says  that  among 
the  curiosities  of  the  place  he  found  what  were  called  "  way- 
leaves,^^ 

"  When  men  have  pieces  of  ground  between  the  coUiery  and  the 
river,  they  sell  leave  to  lead  coals  over  their  ground,  and  so  dear 
that  the  owner  of  a  rood  of  ground  will  expect  £20  per  annum  for 
this  leave.  The  manner  of  the  carriage  is  by  layinc^  rails  of  limber 
from  the  colliery  down  to  the  river,  exactly  straight  aqd  parallel, 
and  bulky  carts  are  made  with  four  rowlets  fitting  their  rails,  whereby 
the  carriage  is  so  easy  that  one  horse  will  draw  down  four  or  five 
cauldrons  ot  coals,  and  is  an  immense  benefit  to  the  coal  mer* 
chants."* 

At  Colebrook-Dale,  in  Shropshire,  iron  plates  were,  about 
1760,  nailed  on  the  wooden  rails,  as  well  to  diminish  fric- 
tion as  to  prevent  abrasion.  This  soon  led  to  the  substi- 
tution of  rails  of  solid  iron,  which,  in  a  short  time,  were 
adopted  wherever  rails  were  used.t 

The  very  slow  progress  made,  at  that  period,  in  rail- 
roads, is  accounted  for  in  the  fact,  that,  the  public  mind  was 
more  absorbed  in  canal  improvements.  The  attention  of 
scientific  men  was  almost  entirely  turned  to  the  latter,  and 
little  was  done  to  develope  the  great  advantages  of  the 
former  mode  of  transportation. 

Until  1805,  cast  iron  rails  were  used  in  preference  to 
malleable;  but  about  that  time  the  latter  were  tried  at 
Wallbottle  colliery,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  Mr.  C. 
Nixon.  Which  of  these  was  the  better  kind?  was  long 
and  angrily  disputed  by  scientific  men  ;  nor  was  the  ques- 
tion settled  imtil  practice  decided  in  favor  of  malleable 
iron.  It  was  discovered  that  malleable  rails  required  to 
be  made  of  less  weight,  wasted  or  destroyed  very  little  from 
oxidation  or  exfoliation,  and  lasted  much  longer,  though 
subjected  to  the  same  action.  These  facts  werfe  tested,  as 
they  now  are,  by  exposing  in  the  same  way  bars  of  cast 
and  wrought  iron.  The  former  were  continually  throwing 
off  scales  of  oxydated  iron;  while  the  latter  were  scarcely 
at  all  affected. 

If  the  progressive  improvements  in  railways  were  very 
slow,  those  in  railway-carriages  were  more  so.  Their 
wheels  were,  for  a  long  tin)e,  made  of  wood,  composed  of 


•  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  North,  Vol.  L,  p,  366.    Edinburgh  Review,  Aine- 

can  edition,  Vol.  zxii.,  p.  131. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  xxii.,  p.  138. 
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oue  entire  piece,  or  two  or  three  pieces  bolted  together  with 
wooden  pins,  and  secured  on  both  sides  with  slips  of  iroa 
in  shape  of  an  S.  The  periphery  of  the  wheels  was  hewn 
into  proper  shape,  with  a  projection  on  one  side  to  keep 
them  upon  the  rail.  The  axles  were  made  of  wrought 
iron,  and  fixed  firihly  into  the  centre  of  the  wheels,  and 
consequently  turned  upon  the  bearing  with  the  wheels.* 

At  what  time  cast  iron  wheels  were  introduced,  is  un- 
certain. Up  to  1766,  a  sort  of  compromise  had  been  made 
between  the  advocates  of  the  respective  kinds,  by  using 
two  of  wood  and  two  of  cast-iron.  Great  reluctance,  how- 
ever, was  shown  even  down  to  a  late  period,  to  relinquish 
altogether  the  employment  of  wooden  wheels.  Among  the 
many  objections  urged  against  the  other  kind,  were,  their 
Uability  to  break,  to  cut  the  rails,  and  their  insufficiency  to 
present  an  adequate  hold  on  the  same.  At  first,  the  cast- 
iron  wheels  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  formed,  as  to 
avoid  contraction  in  cooling,  in  conseqiience  of  which,  they 
firequently  broke  in  pieces.  Increased  knowledge,  however, 
of  the  properties  of  cast-iron,  and  of  the  utility  of  that 
kind  of  wheel,  produced  a  general  acquiescense  in  their 
use. 

For  many  years  after  the  introduction  of  railroads,  the 
only  motive  power  used,  were  horses ;  with  the  invention 
of  steam,  as  a  motive  power,  stationary  engines  were  at  first 
employed,  and  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  were  recoup 
mended  for  adoption  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railroad.  It  was  proposed  to  place  fixed  engines  along 
the  line,  at  stations  one  and  a  half  miles  apart.  These 
engines  were  to  turn  large  drums  or  cylinders,  around 
which  were  wound  ropes  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter, 
stretched  along  the  road  between  the  rails,  and  supported 
on  rollers.  The  wagons  were  to  be  hooked  to  the  ropes, 
and  would  be  drawn  inwards  with  them  as  they  wound 
up  on  the  revolving  cylinders.  When  the  wagons  had 
passed  over  the  mile  and  a  half,  and  reached  the  end  of 
one  rope,  they  could  be  detached  firom  it,  and  attached  to 
the  succeeding  one,  without  stoppage.t 

The  distinguished  merit  of  having  first  discovered  the 
locomotive  engine,  was  for  a  long  time  disputed  by  Ameri- 


•  Wood's  Hist.  Railroads,  p.  66. 
t  Gilliepie  on  Road  Making,  p.  964. 
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can  and  English  writers,  for  their  respective  countrymen. 
The  award^  however,  seems  at  last,  settled  in  our  favor. 
Smith,  in  his  admirable  American  edition  of  Wood's  Trea- 
tise on  Railroads,  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  on  this 
point.     For  the  unsuspected  value  and  pre-eminent  im- 
portance of  the  locomotive  engine,  he  unquestionably  proves 
that,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Oliver  Evans,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.     It  was  he,  who  who  in  1784,  for  the  first 
time,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  high  pressure  steam-engine, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  carriages  on  common  roads  as 
a  motive  power.    His  zealous  efforts  to  promote  this  scheme, 
were  in  advance  of  the  opinions  of  the  age  ;  he  attracted 
no  attention,  and  was  charged  with  insanity  for  beheving 
in  the  possibility  of  eflfects  which  are  now  daily  witnessed. 
In  1799,  he  commenced  the  construction  of  a  locomotive 
steam  engine,  which  was  to  be  tested  on  a  railroad  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose.     After  frequent  interruptions  and 
discouragements,  he  completed  the  engine  in  1801;   but 
the  locomotive  carriage  was  not  finished  for  public  exhibi- 
tion, until  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  1803 — 4,  when  it 
commenced  its  majestic  march  through  the  streets  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  presence  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  specta- 
tors.    Mr.  Evans  urged,  in  repeated  addresses  to  the  public, 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  firom  Philadelphia  to  New- 
York,  and  in  1809,  attempted  to  form  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  it,  and  proposed  the  investment  of  his 
whole  fortune  in  the  enterprise ;  experience  having  con- 
vinced him  that  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  mankind 
could  only  be  gradually  removed,  and  that  time  would 
demonstrate  the  truth  and  value  of  his  plans.     He  pub- 
lished the  following  remarkable  prophecy  in  one  of  his 
well  known  essays,  in  which  he  reproaches  his  contempo- 
raries for  their  tardiness  in  not  adopting  his  suggestions. 
"The  present  generation  will  use  canals;   the  next  will 
prefer  railroads  with  horses;  but  their  more  enlightened 
successors  will  employ  my  steam  carriages,  on  railways, 
as  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  conveyance^ 

Edgeworth  and  Dr.  Anderson,  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  railroads  on  an  extensive 
scheme  in  Great  Britain,  when  canals  were  impracticable. 
Unacquainted,  however,  with  these  properties,  they  com- 
mitted the  error  of  stating  that  a  horse  could  then  draw  an 
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equal  load  on  a  railroad  or  canal,  and  added  the  further 
error,  that  the  common  roads  of  the  country  could  be  adapted 
to  railways  without  changing  their  grades.  Von  Gerstner, 
of  Grermany,  proposed,  al^ut  the  year  1807,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad,  in  lieu  of  a  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting the  Moldau  with  the  Danube ;  a  work  which  has 
been  since  executed  (in  1829)  under  his  superintendence. 
His  essay  on  railroads,  canals  and  roads,  was  printed  at 
Prague  in  1813,  and  is  the  earliest  treatise  in  which  these 
subjects  are  scientifically  discussed.  In  1812,  John  Ste- 
phens, Esqr.,  of  New-Jersey,  published  a  pamphlet,  recom- 
mending a  railroad  from  Albany  to  Lake  Erie,  and  assign- 
ing many  reasons  in  favor  of  the  project  In  1816  some 
experiments  were  made  by  Mr.  Stephenson  in  England,  to 
ascertain  the  friction  of  railway  carriages — a  subject  which 
had  previously  been  overlooked,  although  it  constitutes  the 
very  basis  of  the  railroad  system.  In  1824,  G.  W.  Smith, 
the  editor  already  alluded  to,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  this'  narrative,  published  three  essays  on  the 
comparative  value  of  roads,  canals  and  railroads.  He  had 
previously  visited  England,  where  he  had  become  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  the  system,  and  in  his  essays  presented 
a  statement  of  results  and  general  principles  in  relation  to 
the  application  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  which 
very  much  awakened  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
The  essays  went  through  six  editions  in  one  winter,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  successful  attempt  in  this  coun- 
try towards  the  introduction  of  the  system. 

Owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  useless  efforts  to  over- 
come an  imaginary  difficulty,  many  years  elapsed  before 
any  considerable  improvements  were  made  in  railroad  car- 
riages. It  was  thought  that  the  adhesion  or  "  bite,"  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  the  rail,  was  so  slight  that  with  a 
load,  (particularly  on  its  ascent)  the  wheels  would  slip, 
slide,  or  skid  either  completely  or  partially,  and  thus  fail  to 
propel  the  engine. 

Great  ingenuity  was  expended  in  devising  remedies  for 
this  non-existant  evil.  Wheels  were  at  first  made  with 
knobs  and  claws  to  take  hold  of  the  ground.  In  1811  a 
toothed  rack  was  laid  along  the  road,  and  a  wheel  with 
teeth  was  attached  to  the  engine  and  fitted  into  the  rack, 
and  in  1812,  a  chain  was  stretched  between  the  extreme 
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ends  of  the  road,  and  passed  around  a  grooved  wheel  fixed 
to  the  engine  and  turned  by  it.* 

But  the  most  singular  and  ingenious  contrivance  was 
patented  in  1813  by  William  Brunton.  He  attached  two 
legs  or  propellers  to  the  back  of  his  engine,  which  being 
alternately  moved  by  the  engine,  pushed  it  before  them ; 
the  propellers  imitating  the  legs  of  a  man  or  the  fore  legs 
of  a  horse.  This  locomotive  or  "mechanical  traveller,"  as 
it  was  termed  by  its  inventor,  moved  on  a  railway  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  with  the  tractive 
force  of  four  horses.t 

All  these  contrivances  were  rendered  useless,  by  the  dis- 
covery in  1814,  by  actual  experiment,  that  the  adhesion  or 
friction  of  the  wheels  was  amply  sufficient  for  propelling 
the  engine  even  with  a  heavy  load  attached  to  it,  and  up 
a  considerable  aficentt 

The  first  successful  locomotive  was  constructed  in  1804 
by  George  Stephenson  of  England.     By  applying  the  - 
steam  blast,  he  doubled  its  power  and  enabled  it  to  rim  six 
miles  per  hour  and  draw  thirty  tons. 

In  1829  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, resolved  to  employ  locomotives  instead  of  stationary 
engines,  and  oflfered  a  premium  for  the  best  engine,  not 
heavier  than  six  tons,  which  should  be  able  to  draw  twen- 
ty tcwis  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour.  Four  engines 
appeared,  but  the  Rocket  engine,  made  by  Robert  Stephen- 
son, (a  brother  of  George)  won  the  prize ;  having  run  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  and  having  performed 
one  mile  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  and  a  half  miles  per 
hour.J 

Though  the  utility  and  practicability  of  locomotives  are 
now  settled  points,  great  doubt  still  existed  whether  they 
would  ever  be  made  to  attain  a  very  great  speed.  Mr. 
Nicholas  Wood,  one  of  tlie  commissioners  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  the  trial  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manche^eT 
Railroad,  and  author  of  the  work  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  thus  writes  at  the  time : 

**  It  18  far  from  my  wieh  to  promulgate  to  the  world  that  the  ridi- 
culous expectatioQs,  or  rather  profeesions,  of  the  enthusiaetic  specu- 
latist  will  be  realised,  and  that  we  shall  see  engines  travelling  at  the 

•  GiHiepie  on  Road  Making,  p.  390. 

t  Ibid,  p.  291.  t  Ibid,  p.  292. 

§  See  Wood's  Treatise,  in  which  the  experiments  are  detailed. 
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rate  of  twelve^  sixteen^  eighteen^  or  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Nothio^ 
coulil  do  more  harm  towards  their  general  adoption  and  improve- 
ment, than  the  promulgation  of  such  nonbenbe." 

It  is  even  stated  that  when  Mr.  Stephenson  was  examin- 
ed before  the  committee,  by  whom  his  engine  was  to  be 
tried,  and  aflSrmed  that  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  per  hour 
might  be  attained  by  his  locomotive,  he  was  saluted  with 
some,  by  no  means  complimentary  exclamations,  and  a 
strong  intimation  was  expressed  that  he  was  more  fit 
for  the  rooms  of  a  bedlam,  than  as  conductor  of  a  locomo- 
tive engine. 

As  soon  as  the  practicability  of  railroads  for  passenger 
traffic  had  been  determined  on  in  England,  many  persons 
in  this  coimtry  immediately  foresaw  the  immense  advan- 
tages that  were  to  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  that  system, 
and  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  plant  the  "iron  road" 
in  America.  The  progress  was  rapid,  and  in  a  few  years 
several  hundred  miles  of  road  were  projected.  The  first 
railroad  in  the  United  States  was  constructed  at  Quincy  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1827.  It  was  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  granite,  quarried  in  the  Granite  Hills,  to 
vessels  lying  in  Neponset  River ;  a  distance  of  four  miles. 

The  first  most  extensive  railroad,  however,  in  the  world, 
was  laid  in  South-Carolina.  Duly  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  enterprise,  South-Carolina,  in  1827, 
commenced  the  work  of  connecting  the  interior  of  our 
State  with  our  sea  coast.  In  1827,  Major  Alexander  Black, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  obtained  a 
Charter  of  the  South-Carolina  Canal  and  Railroad  Compa- 
ny ;  and  in  doing  so,  was  permitted  to  address  the  Senate 
to  get  the  bill  through  that  body,  there  being  no  one  in  the 
Senate  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  subject* 

An  experimental  railroad  was  laid  on  a  lot  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  and  thousands  of  our  wondering  citizens  daily 
and  hourly  went  to  see  before  they  would  beheve.  It  h^ 
ing  reduced  to  a  certainty,  that  a  smooth  iron  wheel  would 
run  over  a  smooth  iron  rail,  the  next  wonder  was,  how  the 
wheels  were  to  be  propelled — ^whether  by  horSes,  by  sta- 
tionary engines,  or  by  locomotives? 

It  was  on  the  14th  day  of  January,  1830 — the  day  should 

•  Tapper's  Report,  1843. 
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be  memorable — ^wben  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bemiett  in  a  re- 
port before  the  Charleston  and  Hamburgh  Railroad  Com- 
pany, first  announced  the  foUowing,  at  that  time,  incredible 
fact: 

^The  locomotive  shall  be  alone  used.  The  perfection  of  this  pow- 
er in  its  application  to  railroads  is  fast  maturing,  and  will  certainly 
reach  within  the  period  of  constructing  our  road,  a  degree  of  excel- 
lence which  will  render  the  application  of  animal  power,  a  gross 
abuse  of  the  gif\s  ol  genius  and  science." 

This  was  a  bold  alssertion  for  South-Caiolina  enterprise 
to  make ;  let  us  see  how  it  was  sustained.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  1830,  Mr.  E.  L.  Miller's  offer  to  construct  a  locomo- 
tive engine  at  the  West  Point  Foimdry  was  accepted  by 
the  Charleston  and  Hambugh  Railroad  Company.  The 
engine  was  to  perform  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour ; 
and  to  carry  three  times  her  weight,  which  was  required, 
the  year  before,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad, 
at  the  trial  of  which,  Mr.  Miller  had  been  present  Under 
the  above  contract,  the  engine  was  completed,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  14th  and  16th  of  December,  183(1  made 
her  trial,  performing  double  what  was  expected  or  her  a» 
regarded  time  and  weight  She  nm  sixteen  to  twenty-one 
miles  in  an  hour,  carrying  some  five  or  six  cars  with  forty 
to  fifty  passengers,  and  with  the  cars,  run  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  an  nour.  The  same  engine  continued  on  the  road  for 
many  years  afterwards.  At  one  time  going  seventy-two 
miles  out  and  back  again  in  a  day,  and  carrying  at  several 
times  one  himdred  passengers. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1830,  the  building  of  the  Charles- 
ton and  Hamburgh  Railroad  was  commenced  at  Line-street 
in  Charleston,  hy  driving  piles  of  Ughtwood  eight  by  eight 
inches  square,  six  and  a  half  feet  apart  along  the  line,  and 
six  feet  apart  laterally,  caps  or  ties  morticed  on  the  piles, 
six  by  nine  inches,  nine  feet  long,  and  rails  same  size, 
notched  on  these  ties  and  wedged  on  the  inner  side. 

This  road  cost  $2,000  per  mile,  including  all  materials, 
except  iron,  on  the  level  ground ;  and  $2,500  to  $4,00Q 
per  mile  over  swamps  ten  to  twenty  feet  high.  The  exca^ 
vations  were  done  at  six  to  ten  cents  per  yard.  In  183G 
only  six  miles  were  finished ;  in  1831,  nearly  the  whole 
road  was  under  contract,  and  in  October,  1833,  was  com- 
pleted from  Linenstreet  in  Charleston  to  Hamburg,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  handled  and  thurty*six  miles. 
33  VOL.  XIII.— NO.  26. 
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The  cost  of  the  roads  for  constructicm' 

and  materials,  except  iron,  was,  -  -  $584,542  43 

Iron  spikes  and  putting  down,    -    -  -  125,309  47 

Surveys,  oflfcers  and  other  expenses,  -  241,296  47 


Total,    -    .    .    #951,148  39 

In  1836,  the  Company  commenced  embanking  to  support 
the  piles,  and  laying  down  heavier  iron  in  place  of  the  old, 
which  was  found  too  light ;  and  in  1839,  these  improve- 
ments were  completed.  These  brought  an  increased  cost 
to  the  Company,  in  lands,  negroes,  buildings,  machinery, 
materials  <fcc.,  of  $2,506,762.* 

It  is  not  over  twenty  years  since  the  first  railroad  was 
laid  in  the  United  States,  and  already  we  have  over  forty- 
five  himdred  miles  constructed  and  in  operation.  Of  these, 
five  hundred  miles  consist  of  short  lines,  connecting  with 
coal  works  and  private  establishments ;  leaving  about  four 
thousand  miles  ot  swift  steam  conveyance  by  railway,  for 
passengers  and  merchandise.  Besides  these,  there  are  over 
ten  thousand  miles  projected,  and  will  doubtless  be  com> 
pleted  in  a  few  years.  Of  those  alreiCdy  completed,  the 
chief  part  are  in  die  Atlantic  States. 

Dr.  Lardner,  who  travelled  through  the  United  States  a 
few  years  since,  on  his  return  to  Europe  in  1846,  published 
a  most  interesting  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  "the 
Railway  System  at  Home  and  abroad.''  His  essay  con- 
tains a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information,  much  of  which 
has  been  excellently  condensed  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  em- 
bodied in  his  "Railroad  and  Steamboat  Companion." 
This  little  work  is  accompanied  by  several  accurate  maps 
of  railway  routes,  and  forms  a  volume,  which  we  can  safe- 
ly recommend,  as  alike  useful  to  the  traveller  and  sta- 
tistician. From  it,  we  copy  the  following  remarks  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  : 

<<  From  Boston  there  is  a  direct  line  of  railway  communication 
with  Buffalo  on  the  west,  via  Albany,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and 
sixty-three  miles,  and  before  long  it  will  be  extended  to  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  further  distance  of  about  five  hundred 
miles ;  and  from  thence  by  steamboat  across  the  Lake  to  Chicago. 
The  central  railroad  in  Michigan  will,  in  a  short  time,  extend  from 
Detroit,  wholly  across  the  State.  Detroit  will  be  connected  with 
Bufifalo  by  the  Canada  Railroad,  which,  with  the  suspension  bridge 

«  Tapper!8  Report  of  Soath-CaroliDa  Railroad,  1643.  p.  18. 
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below  the  Falls  of  Niagara  (over  which  the  road  is  to  be  carried) 
will  soon  be  constructed.  Boston  will  also  be  connected  with  Moa- 
treal  in  Canada,  by  the  Northern  road,  via  Concord,  which  is  to 
extend  to  Lebanon  on  the  Connecticut  River ;  from  thence  it  will 
join  the  Vermont  central  railroad  to  Burlington  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  thence  by  steam  on  the  Lake  to  St.  J^hns,  where  it  will  meet 
the  railroad  to  La  Prarie  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  a  bridge 
thrown  across  the  river,  or  by  tunnel  under  it,  will  connect  with 
Montreal. 

**  Railroads  already  connect  Boston  with  Portland,  and  one  pro- 
jected, and  pcu'tly  commenced,  is  to  unite  Portland  with  Montreal  on 
the  St  Lawrence  River.  The  Metropolis  of  New-England  is  con- 
nected with  New- York  by  several  lines,  terminating  on  Lon^  Island 
sound;  by  the  New-Haven  and  New- York  road,  now  building;  by 
the  Long  Island  road,  from  Qreenport  to  Brooklyn ;  and  by  steam-^ 
boats  running  on  the  Sound. 

"  The  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States  will  in  a 
year  or  two,  be  connected  with  Albany  by  roads  now  beins  con- 
structed, and  with  Dunkirk  on  Lake  Erie  by  the  New- York  and  Erie 
Railroad.  When  these  great  works  are  completed,  she  will  have 
the  same  advantages  for  securing  her  portion  of  the  trade  of  the 
ffreat  west,  that  accrued  to  Boston  from  the  opening  of  the  Western 
Railroad.  When  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio is  built,  with  the  Saratoga  and  Whitehall  Railroad  to  the  foot  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  all  the  advantages  of  her  roads  become  de- 
monstrated by  practical  benefits  conferred  on  her.  New- York  will 
then  wonder  how  it  was  she  allowed  such*  immense  advantages  for 
extending  and  facilitating  her  intercourse  and  trade  to  be  unimproved, 
so  great  a  length  of  time. 

'*  Philadelphia  by  her  central  rail-road,  will  be  united  with  Pitts- 
burg, 336  miles ;  the  road  as  far  as  Harrisburg,  108  miles,  is  already 
built  It  is  intended  ultimately,  to  connect  it  with  Cincinnati  on  the 
Ohio  river ;  and  another  road,  yet  to  be  built,  will  connect  this  grow- 
ing city  with  St  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  river.  Philadelphia  will 
then  have  a  direct  communication  by  steam  with  New-Orleans.  An- 
other link  of  road  that  will  add  greatly^to  the  prosperity  of  Philadel- 
phia, will  be  the  route,  already  surveyed,  from  that  city  to  Erie,  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name.  These  great  works  will,  no  doubt,  be 
undertaken  and  carried  through  before  many  years. 

**From  Baltimore  run  two  great  arteries  north  and  south;  the 
former  terminating  in  the  State  of  Maine,  506  miles ;  and  the  latter 
at  Wilmington,  North-Carolina,  402  miles.  From  these  at  Balti- 
more, issues  a  branch,  preceding  westward,  towards  the  Alleghany 
range ;  at  present,  however,  it  is  completed  only  as  far  as  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Potomac  river,  108  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  which 
is  at  that  point  crossed  by  an  excellent  Macadamized  road,  on  which 
stage  coaches  run.  It  is,  however,  intended  to  continue  the  road  to 
some  point  on  the  Ohio  river,  whence  communication  is  carried  on, 
by  steamboat,  to  the  point  where  its  waters  are  received  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi's.   [Railroad  Com.  pp.  26,  27. 

The  foregoing  extract  indicates,  only  in  part,  the  railroad 
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communications,  at  this  time  projected,  and  being  construc- 
ted in  the  United  States.  Scarcely  a  year  or  month  passes, 
that  some  new  enterprise  of  the  kind  is  not  entered  into ; 
and  one  map,  "  with  all  the  new  routes,"  does  not  get  from 
the  publisher's  hands,  before  a  new  edition,  with  later  im- 
provements, is  called  for. 

At  the  South,  the  railroad  enterprise  has  not  progressed 
less  rapidly  than  elsewhere.  Of  railroads  already  com- 
pleted, Virginia  has  thirty-two  miles  from  Manchester  to 
Harper's  Ferry ;  seventy-six  miles  from  Richmond  to  Aquia 
Creek  on  the  Potomac  ;  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Richmond  to  Petersburg ;  from  Petersburg  to  Blakely  six- 
ty-one, with  a  branch  of  three  miles  to  Weldon ;  another 
toanch  of  eighteen  miles  from  a  point  south  of  Hicksford 
on  the  Petersburg  railroad,  to  Gaston  on  the  Roanoke  river  ; 
the  Louisa  railroad  is  fifty  miles  more ;  and  the  Portsmouth 
and  Roanoke  railroad,  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  other  shorter  roads,  viz :  the  Chesterfield 
railroad  from  Manchester  to  the  coal  mines,  twelve  miles  in 
extent ;  another  called  the  Cloverhill  railroad,  fit)m  a  point 
on  the  Petersburgh  and  Richmond  road,  to  the  Cloverhill 
coal  mines,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles;  also  a  short 
branch  from  the  same  road  to  Port  Walthall;  another 
twelve  miles  in  extent,  called  the  City  Point  railroad,  firom 
Petersburgh  to  City  Point.  The  above  roads  are  all  com- 
pleted, and  in  successful  operation.  There  are  others  pro- 
jected, and  will  doubtless  go  into  operation  in  a  very  few 
years.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  Railroad,  one  himdred  and  fifty  miles  in  ex- 
tent ;  the  extension  of  the  Louisa  road ;  and  the  Richmond 
and  Ohio  Railroad. 

In  North-Carolina,  we  have  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
Railroad,  eighty-tour  miles ;  and  the  Wilmington  Railroad, 
cme  himdred  and  sixty-one  miles,  both  completed ;  besides 
other  roads  projected. 

In  South-Carolina,  we  have,  completed,  the  Charleston 
and  South-Carolina  Railroad,  with  its  branches  to  Ham* 
burg,  Columbia  and  Camden,  making  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  miles ;  and  have  projected  and  partly  under  con- 
tract, the  Charlotte  and  Columbia  Railroad  ;  the  Greenville 
and  Columbia  ;  the  Raleigh  and  Columbia ;  the  Wilming- 
ton and  Manchester ;  and  the  Charleston  and  Wilmington. 

Georgia  takes  the  lead  of  all  the  Southern  States,  in 
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railroad  enterprises.  She  has  emnpleted  the  Geoi^a  RaOr 
foad  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  miles;  the  branch  tD 
Athens,  of  forty  miles ;  and  another  to  Warrenton,  of  three 
mile&  She  has  the  Western  and  Atlantic  road  already 
finished  to  Atalanta,  one  hundred  miles ;  and  will  shortly 
have  thirty-nine  miles  more  of  the  same  road  finished  to 
Chattanooga  in  Tennessee.  Besides^  the  Central,  and  the 
Macon  and  Western  Railroads ;  the  former  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  miles ;  the  latter  one  hundred  and  one. 

Of  projected  roads,  she  has  the  South  Western  to  Pen- 
sacola ;  the  Muscogee,  from  Columbus  to  Bainesville,  se- 
venty-five miles ;  the  Bamesville  to  Social  Circle,  twenty 
miles ;  the  Macon  and  Madison  road,  seventy  miles ;  Mil- 
ledgeville  and  Gordon  road,  fifty-five  miles ;  the  Washing- 
ton and  Savannah  road,  fifty  miles ;  and  the  Warrenton 
road. 

Alabama  has  completed  the  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia 
road,  a  distance  of  forty  miles ;  and  the  Montgomery  and 
West  Point,  of  which  sixty-six  miles  are  completed.  Of 
projected  roads,  she  has  one,  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  milea^ 
connecting  Pensacola  and  Montgomery ;  and  another  con- 
necting Mobile  and  Yicksburg. 

Tennessee  has  several  highly  important  roads  project- 
ed, which  bid  fair  to  be  shortly  completed,  viz  :  the  Nash- 
ville and  Chattanooga  Railroad,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles ;  the  Heighwassee  and  Knoxville  road,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  miles ;  and'  the  Central  road  fit)m  Nash- 
ville to  Fulton,  of  two  hundred  miles. 

Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  also,  have  many  miles  ot 
railroad  completed  and  projected.* 

The  reader  who  will  pursue  on  the  map,  the  routes  of 
roads  we  have  above  mentioned,  will  at  once  see  what 
an  immense  territory  they  pass  over,  and  what  valuable 
and  varied  resources  they  unfold.  When  fully  completed 
and  connected,  as  most  of  them  will  be,  the  commerce  be- 
tween the  far  West  and  the  seaboard  will  be  as  easy  and 
fircquent,  as  if  no  obstacles  had  ever  intervened.  Even  at 
this  moment,  the  traveller  may  pass  around  our  entire 
Union,  north,  south,  east  and  west,  with  the  inconvenience 

*  For  the  foregoing  account  of  Southern  lines  of  railroad,  we  arc  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Col.  Gadsden,  President  of  the  Soaih-Carolina 
Railroad. 
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of  less  than  a  hundred  miles  of  stage-coach  riding.  From 
Charleston,  for  instance,  he  may  take  his  journey,  over 
railroad,  into  Greorgia,  as  far  as  Cross  Plains  on  the  Geor- 
gia Railroad ;  thence  by  a  few  miles  staging,  he  may  reach 
Chattanooga  on  the  Tennessee.  Taking  steamboat  on  that 
river,  he  may  pursue  its  devious  course,  through  portions 
of  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky;  until  reaching  the 
Ohio,  he  may  pass  up  its  beautiful  waters,  with  the  States 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  on  either  side  of 
him;  and  taking  railroad  at  the  Great  Western  City  of 
Cincinnati,  with  only  a  few  more  miles  of  staging,  he  may 
reach  the  city  of  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie.  From  ttiis 
point,  he  may  take  steamboat  to  Detroit  in  Michigan,  and 
passing  by  railroad  over  that  State  to  its  great  lake,  by 
steamboat  traversing  its  great  waters,  mav  make  the  tour 
of  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  and  from  Bufl&lo,  by  railroad, 
through  the  entire  breadth  of  New- York  and  Massachu- 
setts, reach  Boston,  whence  by  railroad,  passing  through 
the  Atlantic  States,  he  may  return  to  Charleston,  after  an 
absence  of  only  a  few  weeks,  and  at  an  expanse  of  only 
a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Such  are  some  of  the  railroad  enterprises  in  this  country. 
Let  us  revert  to  those  of  Europe. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool Railroad,  thirty  miles  in  extent,  was  the  first  road  of 
the  kind  constructed  in  England.  It  was  opened  for  traf- 
fic in  1830.  Five  years  after,  there  were  1300  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  that  country,  upon  which,  durinff 
that  year,  12,000,000  people  were  conveyed.  In  1841,  fif- 
teen hundred  miles  were  completed,  oa  which  20,000,000 
passengers  were  carried.  In  1844,  eighteen  hundred  miles 
of  railroad  was  opened,  and  the  number  of  passengers 
transported,  were  27,000,000 ;  and  in  1844,  the  length  was 
increased  to  nineteen  hundred  miles,  and  the  passengers 
exceeded  the  incredible  niunber  of  30,000,000. 

Sixty  millions  of  capital  had  been  expended  in  a  little 
over  ten  years  in  these  enterprises.  All  the  principal  lines 
paid  large  profits.  Some  over  ten  per  cent,  and  the  shares 
rose  cent  per  cent,  premimn. 

The  average  cost  at  which  the  English  railroads  had 
been  built,  is  at  the  rate  of  £36,000  per  mile.  This  amount 
has  been  distributed  as  follows : 
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Cost  of  land,   -        -  -  -  £4,000 

Way  work,      -        .  .  .  22,000 

Office  and  sundries,  -  -  1,000 

Locomotiye  power,  &c.,  -  -  8,000 

£36,000 

The  average  per  centage  of  income,  has  been  estimated 
at  58  per  cent,  against  i2  per  cent,  average  expenses,  or 
about  5  per  cent,  profit  on  the  £35,000  per  mile  invested. 
Of  this  revenue,  63  per  cent,  proceeds  from  passengers,  and 
37  per.  cent  from  goods. 

The  general  impression  has  been,  that  the  great  mass  of 
traffic  is  derived  from  large  cities  and  towns  at  their  ter- 
mini.  Dr.  Lardner  has  taken  great  pains  to  solve  this 
question,  and  conclusively  proves,  that  all  the  English,  as 
well  as  Continental  railways,  derive  their  greatest  revenue 
from  passengers  who  travel  short  distances,  and  not  from 
those  who  pass  between  the  great  centres  of  population 
which  mark  Ithe  termini. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  more  than  9000  miles  of  railway. 
These,  to  yield  £3,000  per  mile,  will  require  an  expendi- 
ture of  £17,000,000  firom  passengers  and  £10,000,000  from 
merchandise ;  and  when  the  entire  number  of  miles  is  in 
operation,  will  require  the  annual  travelling  of  153,000,000 
passengers. 

Belgium  was  the  first  European  State,  after  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  moved  energetically  in  railroads.  Four  different 
lines,  348  miles  in  length,  were  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  that  government,  and  the  results  of  the  first  year  after 
their  opening,  fully  justified  the  policy  which  had  dictated 
their  construction.  A  secondary  system  of  lines,  to  com- 
municate with  the  inferior  towns,  has  been  commenced, 
under  the  authority  of  the  State,  by  private  companies. 
The  general  character  of  the  coimtnr  is  favorable  for  the 
construction  of  railroads.  The  surlace  of  her  lands  is 
generally  flat,  and  no  earthwork  or  great  works  of  art  are 
necessary. 

The  avarage  cost  of  establishing  the  Belgian  lines 
has  been  £16,600  per  mUe — consisting  of  the  following 
items: 
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Construction  of  Lines,         -        -  £12,908 

Stations  and  appendages,    -        -  1,190 

General  Expetises,  SaTaries,  A^,  600 

Materials  for  building,         -        -  2,100 

.      £16,500 

The  fares  are  one-half  those  on  tlie  British  lines :  in 
consequence  of  which  the  average  distance  travellea  by 
passengers,  on  the  former^  is  double  that  on  the  latter.  On 
the  Belgian  lines  merchandise  supplies  40  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenue ;  on  the  British,  it  supplies  only  37  per  cent 
Short  traffic  on  these  lines,  also,  affords  the  chief  portion 
of  their  revenue. 

By  a  sjstem  of  most  judicious  and  liberal  management, 
the  Belgian  railroads  render  great  service  to  the  coundy, 
in  the  tremsportation  of  every  kind  of  merchandise ;  which 
has  done  more  to  develope  the  resources  of  the  country 
than  almost  all  other  causes  put  together. 

"Admirable  arrangements,"  (says  Dr.  Lardoer,)  "  are  made  for 
the  safe,  expeditious  and  cheap  delivery  of  every  package  and  pa^ 
eel  at  the  address  of  the  consignee,  who  is  subject  to  no  additional 
or  arbitrary  expenses  whatever,  beyond  the  amount  of  the  tarifl| 
which  varies,  or  course,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  goods,  bot  is, 
io  all  cases,  on  the  lowest  scale. 

'*  The  eflfeci  of  these  measures  has  been  conspicuoasly  appareBt 
io  the  rapid  augmentation  of  this  department  of  transport  In  1841, 
before  they  were  matured,  the  total  receipts  for  merchandise  were 
£19,000.  In  1844,  its  amount  was  £177,800.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  railway,  the  highest  amount  of 
heavy  goods  sent  to  the  GKerman  frontiers  by  the  old  conveyances 
was  12,000  tons.  In  1844,  the  amount  transported  was  67,500  tons. 
In  1842,  before  the  railway  took  traffic,  the  amount  of  light  goods 
was  194,000  tons.    In  1844  it  exceeded  500.000  tons."* 

In  France,  its  government  in  1842  resolved  that  a  system 
of  railroads  should  be  planned  and  executed.  With  this 
view  it  was  determined,  that  from  Paris  as  a  centre,  main 
branch  lines  should  issue,  to  be  directed  to  those  points  of 
the  frontiers,  by  land  and  sea,  which  should  best  serve  the 
purposes  of  foreign  commerce.  In  1844  there  were  637 
miles  of  railroad  opentd  to  the  public,  absorbing  a  capital 
of  $67,000,000.  In  progress  of  construction  there  were  1837 
niiles,  and  961  miles  projected.    When  these  are  completed, 

•  Edin.  RcF.,  Vol.  xxU.,  p.  963. 
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the  total  length  will  be  3335  miles,  requiring  the  enormous 
capital  of  $355,977,000  dollars.  Most  of  the  railroads  in 
Prance  have  been  undertaken  by  the  government,  and 
when  completed,  are  leased,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  compa- 
nies or  individuals,  on  complying  with  certain  conditions. 
At  the  expiration  of  40  years  they  will  revert  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  about  90  years  private  companies  will  cease 
to  exist,  except  such  as  the  govemriient  may  think  fit  to 
re-construct.* 

The  average  net  profit  of  railroad  capital  in  France  is 
about  A\  per  cent;  and  a  little  over  half  the  income  is 
expended  for  necessary  expenses.  In  France,  as  in  Eng- 
land and  Belgimn,  the  chief  soiurce  of  revenue  is  ftoisi 
^ort  traffic. 

In  Austria  there  are  about  700  miles  of  railroad  comple- 
ted and  open  for  business,  and  nearly  2000  more  in  pro- 
gress. The  average  profits  on  capital  thus  invested,  in  that 
country,  is  5  J  per  cent 

In  Prussia,  701  miles  are  open  for  traffic ;  but  the  total 
length  planned  and  in  actual  progress  is  1063  miles.  Of 
11  principal  lines,  600  miles  in  length  were  Ojpened  in  1846, 
the  cost  of  building  which,  was  upwards  of  $28,000,000.t 

Russia,  Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Italian  States, 
and  even  the  Peninsula,  have  shown  signs  of  their  con- 
sciousness of  the  expediency  of  similar  undertakings.  Se- 
veral of  them  have  already  taken  active  measures  in  the 
construction  of  lines  through  their  respective  territories* 
Sweden  stands  alone  quiescent  among  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. '  V 

Russia  has  laid  out  a  very  extensive  system  of  railroad 
conmiunication ;  and,  by  continuous  routes,  will  connect  all 
the  chief  cities  of  Central  Europe,  the  total  length  of  which 
will  be  1600  miles.t 

We  have  been  particular  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  railroads  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  that 
our  readers  might  be  furnished  with  the  evidence,  upon 
which  we  conclude  that  a  very  general  experience  has  es-  - 
tablished  the  almost  indispensable  utility  of  the  system. 
Individuals  are  still  to  be  K)und,  who  are  not  prepared  to 

•  Railroad  Guide,  p.  28. 
t  Railroad  Galde^  p.  99*. 
%  EdiD.  Rev.,  Vol.  zxii.,  p.  966. 
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admit,  that  the  wealth  or  requirements  of  our  people  are 
sufficiently  large  or  pressing,  to  warrant  the  introduction  of 
railroads  amongst  us.  We  think,  however,  that  facts  are 
against  them,  and  in  our  opinion,  no  question  in  political 
economy  seems  to  have  been  more  clearly  demonstrated, 
than  that  railroads^  with  the  aid  of  locomotive  steam  en- 
gines.  afford  the  cheapest  and  safest,  as  well  as  most 
SPEEDY  and  CERTAIN  mcans  of  ccmmunication  for  alt 
purposes  whatever. 

To  our  preceding  remarks,  it  would  scarcely  seem  neces- 
sary to  add  further  testimony  to  establish  the  truth  of  these 
positions — we  shall,  however,  proceed  with  ftirther  illustra- 
tions. 

From  very  carefully  prepared  tables,  Dr.  Lardner  informs 
us,  that 

'*  The  passenger  service  rendered  by  the  British  railways  in  1845, 
was  equivalent  to  500,000,000  passengers  carried  one  mile. 

*^  Let  us  see  what  number  of  ordinary  stage  coaches  could  have 
performed  this  service  in  the  same  time. 

'*  One  hundred  horses,  working  in  a  coach,  would  carry  25  passen- 
ffers  per  day  100  miles.  Omitting  fractions,  the  number  carried  in 
Uie  ^ear  would  be  10,000,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  1,000,000 
carried  one  mile.  Such  a  coach,  worked  b^  100  horses,  would  take 
500  years  to  execute  the  passenger  traffic  of'^the  railways  in  the  year 
1845.  In  doing  this  it  would  travel  a  distance  equal  to  1500  times 
the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

*^  The  locomotive  engines,  therefore,  employed  in  drawing  passen- 

ger  trains  in  that  year,  performed  the  work  of  50,000  stage  coach 
orses; 

*'  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  cost  at  which  this  has  been  exe- 
cuted, with  that  at  which  the  same  service  would  have  been  per- 
formed by  stage  coaches. 

"  In  makinglhis  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there 
are  three  sources  of  economy  which  the  railway  offers,  in  comparisoo 
with  stage  coaches. 

*'  First,  the  saving  in  the^are;  secondly,  the  value  of  Hme  saved ; 
and  thirdly,  the  savmg  of  tavern  expenses  on  the  road. 

**  First— U  we  take  the  coach  fare  on  the  average  of  4d.  per  mile, 
(a  low  estimate,)  the  saving  by  the  railway  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
S^d.  per  mile  per  head. 

**  Secondly, — The  saving  of  time  will  be  at  the  rate  of  9  hours  in 
100  miles  travelled.  For  one  must  allow  13^  hours,  at  7^  miles  per 
hour,  for  an  ordinary  stage  coach  to  perform  100  miles ;  which,  on 
the  railway,  would  be  travelled  in  less  than  5  hours.  If  we  estimate 
the  time  ot  the  class  which  travelled,  on  the  average,  at  6s.  per  work- 
ing day  of  12  hours,  this  will  be  6d.  per  hour. 

^  Thirdly,— A  traveller  13  hours  on  the  road  must  take  at  least  ooe 
meal  at  a  tavern,  and  many  will  take  two.    A  traveller  5  hours  oo 
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the  road  takes  nothing.  Let  this  saving  be  put  down,  on  the  ave- 
rage, at  2d.  per  hundred  miles.  We  shall  then  have  the  following 
account  of  the  amount  saved  hy  those  who  travelled  on  the  railways 
in  1845,  compared  with  what  travelling  the  same  distance  in  stage 
coaches  would  have  cost : 

506.900,695  miles,  at  2Ad.*  per  mile,  fare  saved,  -  -  £5,280,212 
45,621,063  hours  saved,  at  6d.  per  hour,  -       •        1,140  526 

506,900,695  miles  tavern  expenses,  at  2d.  per  hundred  miles,     506,900 

£6,927,641 

''  The  total  saving  is,  therefore,  nearl)[  double  the  sum  paid  as 
railway  fare.  In  other  words,  the  locomotive  engine  has  reduced  the 
cost  of  travelling  to  one-third  of  its  former  amount,  even  at  a  rate 
of  fare  charged  under  a  system  of  monopoly,  as  compared  with  the 
open  competition  of  stage  coaches." — [Edinburgh  Review^  Vol,  xxiL^ 
f>.  256. 

These  results,  derived  from  evidence  furnished  in  Eng- 
land, are  equally  applicable  to  the  railroad  system  of  other 
countries.  Wherever  railroads  have  been  established  in 
the  United  States,  rates  of  passage  and  freight  have  been 
very  much  diminished — in  all  cases,  as  much  as  one-half, 
and  in  many,  as  much  as  two-thirds. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  appears  from  her  State  Reports, 
there  were  taken  for  passengers  and  freights,  during  the 
year  1846,  as  much  as  $3,305,000.  On  this  amoimt,  it  was 
estimated,  there  was  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  for- 
mer mode  of  travelling — equal  to  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$1,752,500.  The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation 
in  Massachusetts  is  707. 

In  South-Carolina,  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in 
operation  is  204.  In  fifteen  years,  from  1832  to  1848,  the 
receipts  from  her  roads  were  $5,138,600,  which,  at  a  re- 
duction of  50  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
freights  and  passengers  by  stages,  wagons,  and  other  con- 
veyances, indicates  a  saving  to  the  community  of  $2,569,- 
300.  If,  to  the  rates  of  fare,  which  have  been  diminished 
one-halfi  we  add  the  saving  of  time,  one  day  in  every  hun- 
dred miles^  and  the  saving  of  tavern  expenses^  one  dollar 
and  a  half  for  the  same  distance — estimating  the  saving  on 
fare  at  $5,  and  the  saving  of  time  at  $1  per  day,  and  the 
saving  of  tavern  expenses  at  $1  50,  the  total  amount  saved 
to  each, traveller  who  proceeds  100  miles  in  our  State  by 
railway,  is  $7  50.    Of  this  saving  of  time  and  money  by 
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railroad  over  wagon  travel,  the  anecdote  of  the  Chester 
wagoner  is  no  bad  illustration. 

As  we  heard  it ;  he  started  from  Chester  District,  in  diis 
State,  with  an  excellent  team  of  six  mules,  in  a  wagon 
loaded  with  nine  bales  of  cotton,  accompanied  by  two 
active  negroes  to  tend  the  team  on  the  way.  His  market 
was  Columbia,  and  the  road  over  which  he  had  to  journey 
is  not  unlike  what  Sir  Arthur  Young  described  the  road 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  seventy  years  ago: 
"  filled  with  ruts  and  holes  several  feet  deep  and  floating 
in  mud,  with  break-neck  and  overthrowing  and  breaking- 
down  places  all  over  it — in  fact,  a  road  in  every  way  in- 
fernal and  to  be  dreaded  as  the  devil."  Over  such  a  road 
our  Chester  friend  had  to  pass.  Was  it  at  all  wonderfiil 
that,  mile  after  mile,  he  had  to  throw  out  a  part  of  his 
load — that  his  mules  stalled  in  an  hundred  j^aces — that 
they  got  out  of  provender  and  had  to  eat  the  very  straw 
of  which  their  collars  were  composed — ^that  the  mud  so 
covered  mules  and  negroes  alike,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful 
which  was  which — and  that,  finally,  the  proceeds  from 
the  remnant  load,  which  reached  Columbia,  had  to  be  laid 
out  in  expenses  back  to  Chester.  Our  readers  may  smile 
at  the  apparent  exaggeration  of  the  anecdote — we  can 
vouch,  however,  for  its  entire  truthfulness. 

"  Sir  !"  said  a  farmer  to  us  in  Newberry,  "  talk  of  the 
expense  of  wagoning  my  cotton  to  marke^  eating  up  the 
jHX)fits  of  my  crop  !  It  aoes  more,  sir  !  I  could  take  you 
to  the  Buzzard  Lane  (a  main  road  in  Newberry)  and  show 
you,  besides  the  profits  of  my  crop,  some  dozen  fine  moles 
and  horses  eaten  up  by  the  mud-holes  And  more,  sir !  I 
could  take  you  to  the  grave-yard  hard  by,  and  show  you 
where  lie  buried  many  dear  fiiends  who  have  died  of  ex- 
posure while  wagoning  over  these  cursed  death-holes. 
Why,  sir,  call  the  railroad  locomotive  *  Hell  in  harness  ?' 
This  Newberry  road  is  worse,  sir  !  It  is  the  devil's  own 
slaughter-place !" 

As  regaids  the  speed  on  railroads,  ccoitrast  the  state  of 
things  mentioned  m  the  above  anecdotes  with  the  time 
taken  by  the  modem  locomotives  to  perform  its  joiumey ! 
Trains  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  have  gone  194  miles 
in  three  hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  sixty  tons  weight  Deducting  thirty-two  minutes 
for  stoppages,  it  gives  a  rate  of  speed  equal  to  sixty-four 
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miles  per  hour.  The  usual  time,  however,  for  performing 
this  distance,  is  four  and  a  half  hours,  including  stoppages, 
with  a  train  of  forty  freight  cars,  which  are  drawn  with 
perfect  ease. 

Formerly,  it  took  two  hours  to  perform  the  journey  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  a  distance  of  forty-six 
miles.  The  road  is  now  gone  over  by  the  mail  trains  in 
an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  usual  rate  oftravel  upon  the 
English  railways  of  "  swift  trains,"  is  fifty  miles  per  hour, 
including  stoppages.  A  locomotive  built  by  Mr.  Norris,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  drawn  a  train  of  158  iron  coal  wagons, 
weighing  1268  tons,  a  distance  of  84  miles  in  8  hours  and 
3  minutes. 

So  certain,  as  regards  time,  are  most  of  the  locomotives 
in  this  country  ana  in  Europe,  that  the  farmers  along  the 
railroads  on  which  they  run,  are  in  the  habit  of  setting 
their  watches  by  them. 

We  have,  then,  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that  rail- 
roads are  indeed  the  cheapest,  speediest  and  most  certain 
mode  of  travel,  nor  are  they  less  wonderful  for  safety. 

"  Oat  of  6,606;215  passen^re,"  Baye  Dr.  Lardner,  ^  who  travelled 
on  the  Belffian  railroads,  between  the  vears  1835  and  1839,  only Jif- 
teen  were  killed,  and  sixteen  wounded  by  accidents.  Twenty-six  of 
these  were  employed  in  working  the  road.  Onlv  two  passengers 
were  killed  and  three  wounded.  The  chances  of  the  deatn  of  a  pas- 
senger from  railway  accidents,  were  therefore  1  to  2,203,315.  In 
184§,  the  number  of  passengers  was  2.716,755.  Of  these,  only  three 
were  killed,  one  of  whom  was  a  suicide,  and  the  other  two  met  their 
deaths  by  crossing  the  lines. 

<<  On  the  French  lines,  the  deaths  from  accident,  have  been  still 
more  rare.  According  to  an  official  return  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1843,  upon  the  six  nnes  which  issned  (Vom  the  capital,  of  which 
the  total  length  was  212  miles,  the  circulation  had  amounted  to 
18,446  trains,  which  tranroorted  1,889,718  passengers.  The  distance 
travelled  over,  was  316,945  miles.  Jso  traveller  was  either  kiUed  or 
wounded,  only  three  agents  of  the  railway  suffered." 

In  juxtaposition  to  this.  Dr.  Lardner  furnishes  tables  to 
show,  how  many  have  been  killed  and  wounded,  dming 
seven  years,  by  stage  coaches  in  Paris  and  its  environs. 
The  account  shows  74  passengers  killed,  and  2073  wound- 
ed. Prom  an  examination  of  several  other  similar  taUes, 
Dr.  Lardner  concludes,  that  "  the  chance  in  favor  of  the 
safety  of  travellers,  who  conduct  themselves  with  ordinary 
prudence,  is  half  a  million  to  onb.'' 
34        VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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The  accidents  on  American  railroads,  are  perhaps  more 
numer(>us  than  the  per  centage  above  stated ;  but  compared 
with  those  occurring  from  other  modes  of  travel,  passen- 
gers can  congratulate  themselves  upon  an  almost  inappre- 
ciable gain.  The  annual  reports  of  the  several  railnxoids 
in  Massachusetts,  have  recently  been  printed  by  order  of 
the  Legislature ;  and  it  appears,  that  the  whole  nimiber  of 
persons  killed  on  the  sixteen  railroads  in  that  State,  during 
the  year  1847,  was  44 ;  and  the  number  of  persons  injured, 
41.  On  the  Boston  and  Worcester  road,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  passengers  was  698,305.  On  the  Elastem  Railroad, 
892,896.  On  the  Western  Road,  388^111.  On  the  Bostra 
and  Maine  Road,  728,307. 

It  would  seem  scarcely  possible,  certainly,  not  very  pro- 
bable, that  any  individual  or  company  of  men,  would  after 
an  experience  of  upwards  of  twenty  years,  continue  to 
embark  in  any  enterprise,  detrimental  to  the  public,  or  un- 
profitable to  themselves.  Some  writers,  however,  think 
otherwise,  and  profess  to  be  opposed  to  the  building  of 
railroads ;  not  because  they  do  not  afford  cheaper  raies^ 
speedier  travel^  more  certain  time  and  greater  safety  to 
passengers  and  goods;  all  these  they  are  constramed  to 
admit ;  but  because  the  system  requires  the  absorption  of 
too  much  capital,  and  yields  too  little  profit  upon  the  in- 
vestment. The  aflirmative  of  this  position,  has  been  very 
fully  discussed  by  "  Anti-Debt,"  in  ftie  pamphlet  quoted  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  responded  to  by  "  Charleston,"  - 
in  a  series  of  essays  under  the  title  of  "  The  False  Alarm." 
In  these  pamphlets,  a  vast  deal  of  information,  on  the  eco- 
nomy of  railroads,  is  to  be  obtained.  Like  most  partizans, 
however,  both  writers  run  their  argimients  into  extremes. 

The  economy  of  any  railroad  enterprise,  is  a  question 
which  can  be  settled  with  almost  mathematical  certainty. 
At  all  events  th$  minimum  profits  may  be  put  down,  al- 
though the  maximum  may  not  be  anticipated.  The  rule 
which  determines  such  questions,  has  been  correctly  stated 
by  Condy  Raguet 

^  Suppose,"  says  be,  "  the  qaestion  were  put  to  a  fanner,  whether 
a  good  road  to  market  was  not  desirable  to  him,  what  would  be  his 
reply  1  Clearly  an  affirmative  one.  Suppose  the  further  question 
were  put  to  him,  how  much  he  would  contribute  towards  making 
such  a  roacL  what  would  then  be  his  answer  ?  It  would  probably  be 
this,  (and  if  he  were  a  wise  man,  it  would  certainly  be  this,)  I  will 
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coDtribate  such  a  sum  as  will  be  likely  to  bring  back  to  me  a  pecu- 
niary yield  at  least  equal  to  my  capital." 

In  undertaking  any  plan  of  internal  improvement,  the 
economist  will,  therefore,  consider  the  three  following  pro- 
positions : 

1st  Will  the  capital  invested,  produce  an  interest  equal 
to  that  yielded,  by  its  investment  in  other  undertakings. 
If  it  do  not,  it  will  prove  improfitable.  For  instance,  me 
fiurmer  has  $1,000  to  invest.  In  farming,  it  will  yield  him 
6  per  cent ;  but  from  railroads,  he  might  derive  an  interest  of 
only  3  per  cent. ;  in  such  cjise  he  would  clearly  become  a 
loser. 

2d.  But  the  same  farmer  has  $1,000  worth  of  produce 
to  get  to  market.  By  the  ordinary  means  it  cost  him  equal 
to  6  per  cent  to  transport  his  produce ;  but  by  railroad, 
he  can  get  it  transported  at  3  per  cent.  Here,  then,  he 
would  recover  what  ne  had  lost  on  his  railroad  stock ;  and 
would  at  least  be  square  in  his  account  of  profit  and  loss. 

3d.  He  may  lose  on  his  investment ;  and  may  not  even 

tain  on  the  transport  of  his  produce  ;  but  may  yet  be  bene- 
tted  in  another  way.  He  may  have  $10,000  worth  of 
propertf  through  which  the  road  nms.  This  may  be 
doubled  in  value  by  the  road  so  running ;  and  thus,  he 
would  clearly  make  up  in  the  third  mode,  for  his  losses  in 
the  other  cases. 

These  hjrpotheses  have  been  so  frequently  proved,  as 
scarcely  to  need  illustration.  That,  the  result  suggested 
by  them,  have  followed  in  all  instances,  where  railroads 
have  been  built,  would  be  extravagant  to  affirm.  But,  be- 
cause they  have  not  thus  resulted,  is  no  reason  why  the 
rule  is  bad.  History,  like  Holy  Writ,  is  given  us  for  in- 
struction and  reproof;  and  its  pages^unfold  quite  as  many 
lessons  to  be  avoided  for  the  bad  they  contain,  as  imitated 
for  the  good.  In  the  economy  of  railroads,  to  expect  that 
the  history  of  each  of  them  should  present  an  example  of 
unincumbered  prosperity  and  success,  would  be  a  consum- 
mation never  yet  enjoyed  by  mankind  in  any  other  imder- 
taking.  Like  every  thing  else,  these  enterprises  have 
their  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  obstacles  to  surmount. 
But  all  things  considered,  it  is  remarkable — ^nay,  it  is  per- 
fectly amazing,  that,  during  so  short  an  existence,  &ey 
shoidd  have  achieved  all  the  wonderful  results  they  have 
done.  Except  where  bad  management  has  been  the  cause, 
it  may  be  ssuely  said,  there  is  not  a  railroad  anyivhere, 
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which  hat  not  surpassed  the  yery  largest  cakulatioiis  ever 
made  in  its  favor.  Every  where  in  Europe,  they  have 
been  successful ;  illustrating  their  good  economy,  by  a 
yield  of  large  profits  to  stockholders ;  by  an  immense  sav- 
mg  in  the  rates  of  transporting  ^oods  and  passengers  ;  and 
in  the  almost  incredible  appreciation  of  lands  and  proper- 
ty through  which,  and  by  which,  they  have  run. 

When  first  introduced  into  England,  we  are  told,  they 
were  regarded  by  every  one,  except  the  capitalists  and  ^i- 
gineers,  with  penect  horror.  The  rumor  that  it  was  con^ 
templated  to  bring  such  a  road  within  five  miles  of  a  par- 
ticular neighborhood,  was  sufficient  to  elicit  an  adverse 
petition  to  Parliament,  and  even  a  subscription  to  oppose 
such  a  fearful  nuisance.  Oxford  and  Eton  would  not  per- 
mit the  Great  Western  bill  to  pass  without  special  clauses 
to  prohibit  a  branch  to  Oxford  and  a  station  at  Slough — 
nay,  wh^i  the  directors  attempted  to  infringe  the  lattar 
prohibition,  by  only  stopping  to  take  up  and  set  down  at 
Slough,  tliey  were  attacked  by  proceedings  in  chancery, 
and  interdicted  from  makinff  even  a  pause,  where  now  is 
the  first  and  most  frequented  station  in  England.  Indeed, 
such  has  been  the  revolution  created  in  the  public  Aind  of 
England,  that,  whe«e  before  objections  were  urged,  high 
premiums  are  now  paid  to  railroad  companies  for  running 
their  roads  through  certain  neighborhoods.  Evidence  has 
been  taken  before  Parliament  to  prove  the  fact,  and  it  appears, 
that  wherever  these  roads  have  been  run,  the  property,  for 
miles  around,  has  advanced  two-fold  in  value.*  On  the 
Continent  the  result  has  been  similar. 

In  this  country,  the  efl!ect  of  railroads  in  developing  the 
benefits  we  have  been  adverting  to,  has  been  very  conspi- 
cuous. "Charleston"  has  furnished  some  useful  tabks 
proving  this.    We  quote  the  following : 

"  Any  one  who  will  make  the  inquiry  will  find  that  land,  all  along 
the  South-Carolina  Railroad,  for  ten  miles  each  tide  of  it,  has  appre- 
ciated in  value,  50,  500,  and  in  tome  cases  5000  per  cent;  and  where, 
before  its  construction,  there  was  pot  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  trade 
along  the  whole  line,  there  is  now  two  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand. 
These  factB  have  been  ascertained  from  actual  returns. 

The  South-Carolina  Railroad  runs  through  the  Districts  of  Colle- 
ton, Orangeburg,  Barnwell,  Richland  and  Edgefield.    Let  us  com- 

•  London  Qaarterlj  Review,  Vol.  xxv..  p.  126.  Art  Railway  Legisla- 
tion. 
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pare  the  value  of  merchandise  and  lots  fti  ^ete  places  hefire  and 
mnce  the  eompletion  of  the  road.  The  OoniptroQer^s  Reports  f^ 
1890  and  1846  fbmish  these  as  follows : 


Charleston— value  of  goods,  - 

Value  of  lots,    -       -        - 
St.  Bartholemew's — value  of  goods, 

Value  of  lots,    - 
St.  Greorge's — value  of  goods. 

Value  of  lots,    -       -       - 
Orangeburg — value  of  goods, 

Value  of  lots,    -        -        - 
Barnwell — value  of  goods,     - 

Value  of  lots,    -       -       - 
£dgefield— value  of  goods,     - 

Value  of  lots,    -       -       . 
Richland — value  of  goods, 

Value  ol  lots,    -       -       - 


1830. 

1846. 

$1,689,072 

$3,185,770 

8,366,914 

13,527,74a 

12,275 

19,747 

32,203 

63,336 

600 

1,250 

210 

680 

16,700 

19,430 

16,276 

35,855 

15,238 

48,890 

16.550 

79,396 

14,830 

147,190 

48,628 

251,870 

319,707 

459,536 

787,824 

1,234,565 

11,337,026 

19,075,157 

11,337,026 

Balance, 


$7,738,131 


^  This  increase  in  trade  and  the  value  of  real  estate  is  principally 
attributable  to  the  introduction  of  railroads  and  other  fhcilities  lo 
Charleston ;  and  if  the  question  were,  as  it  should  be.  What  has 
Charleston  and  the* country  saved  by  the  introduction? — and  if  the 
saving  were  added  to  the  gain,  the  advantcfges  would  appear  almost 
inappreciable."  ' 

"  Charleston"  pursues  the  subject,  and  in  a  hypothetical 
calculation,  as  regards  certain  railroads  about  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  our  State,  so  clearly  illustrates  the  principles 
we  have  been  insisting  upon,  that  we  continue  to  quote 
him. 

"  Rec^lect  the  condition  of  our  roads  before  these  improvements 
were  introduced !  Five  dollars  for  getting  a  bale  of  cotton  to  mar- 
ket was  no  uncommon  price,  while  the  ireight  on  goods  into  the 
country  was  equally  high.  To  transport  iron,  hardware  and  groce- 
ries, except  at  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year,  was  almost 
worth  their  weight  in  silver.  Over  most  of  the  roads,  20  miles  per 
day  was  a  good' journey  for  even  a  man  and  horse,  and  *  Buzzard's 
Lane,*  *  the  Devil's  Footpath,'  *  Bog  Hole  Turnpike,'  *  Horse  Rib 
Bridge,'  *  Drowned  Man's  Causey,'  &c.,  &c.,  were  appellations,  the 
use  of  which  lost  all  metaphor  in  the  sad  day's  disaster  of  many  a 
traveller  and  his  poor  be&st. 

<'  Had  our  State  built  all  her  railroads  in  it,  on  her  own  capital,  and 
incurred  all  the  expenses  incident  tliereto,  she  would,  at  this  time, 
have  been  the  decided  gainer    Let  me  illustrate  this  as  regards  the 
Greenville  and  Charlotte  Railroads. 
34^ 
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*<  The«e  will  run  through  some  hundred  and  ten  or  tweuty  inilet 
each.  Let  us  say  (wo  hundred  miles  for  the  two.  They  will  pass 
through  sections  of  our  Statei  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  ricboess 
«nd  productivenes  of  soil,  health  of  climate,  mineral  and  maouiao- 
turing  facilities,  and  sturdiness  and  intelligence  of  population.  AJl 
that  Uiis  population  want  are  good  roads,  to  get  the  productions  of 
their  labor  to  market  Of  course,  I  do  not  propose  such  a  plan  for 
adoption,  but  I  wish  to  demonstrate  ttiat,  whether  the  State  or  private 
individuals  build  these  railroads,  the  riches  of  her  citizens  will  be 
very  much  augmented. 

"Well  knowing  that  facts  would  be  against  him,  'Anti-Debt.'  by 
way  of  avoiding  the  evidence  he  would  have  to  encounter,  tells  os 
that, '  our  experience  in  railroads  is  too  limited  to  warrant  our  pre- 
dicting any  certain  results  of  them.' 

**  It  is  certainly  otherwise  1  Have  we  not  had  twenty  year's  expe- 
rience in  the  system  ?  Has  it  nbt  been  adopted  all  over  Europe  as 
a  most  rapid,  cheap  and  safe  mode  of  transportation  for  goods  and 
passengers  ?  One  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  roads  are  already 
built,  and  being  built,  throughout  the  Union ;  running  over  some  ten 
thousand  miles,  ascending  and  descending  mountains,  tunnelling 
their  bowels,  overtopping  hills,  and  crossing  swamps  and  rivers. 
The  history  of  all  these  has  been  written  with  an  accuracy  of  detail, 
as  regards  cost,  construction,  expenses  and  income,  which  gives  no 
excuse  for  ignorance,  as  to  results,  either  actual  or  prospective, 

^  In  Minor's  Railroad  Journal,  for  March  13,  1847,  may  he  found  a 
list  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States.  Their  length,  cost, 
description,  expenses,  profits,  dbc,  are  accurately  set  forth. 

"  Here  are  ten  of  them : 


South-Carolina  R.  R., 
Georgia  R.  R.  - 
Boston  and  Lowel  R.  R.,  - 
Maine  R.  R.,     - 
Providence  R.  R.      - 
Worcester  R.  R., 
Fitchburg  R.  R., 
Western  R.  R., 
Baltimore  R.  R., 
Central  (Ga.)  R.  R., 


Length, 

-  204 

-  171 

-  25 
.  56 
.  44 

-  44 

.  65 

-  117 

-  188 

-  190 


jfhcome, 
589,061 
409,935 
384,102 
348.136 
360,375 
554,712 
286,645 
878,417 
895,415 
303,439 


Experwet. 
302,369 
157,902 
212,233 
179,734 
169,679 
283,876 
117,447 
412,679 
429,100 
170,236 


1,093  5,011,157  2,435,255 


-    '*The  aggregate  number  of  miles,  divided  into  the  affgregale 
amount  of  income  and  expenses,  present  the  following  result : 


Income  per  mile^   - 
Expenses  per  mile. 

Profits  per  mile,    - 


$4,575 
2^228 

$2,347 


<<  I  might  justly  take  the  above  average  profits  per  mile,  as  the 
basis  of  the  calculation  I  shall  submit;  but,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I 
shall  take  one  of  the  least  profitable  roads  in  the  table. 
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^  The  Soath-Carolina  Railroad.    locome  per  mfle,  1fifiS8 

Expenses  per  mile,       -  -        .  -        x  -  -        1,482 

Profits  per  mile, 1,482 

^  Comparing  the  sparse  popolation  and  poor  country  along  the 
line  of  the  South-Carolina  Railroad,  with  the  densely  peopled  and 
Tariousl^  productive  soil  along  that  of  the  Greenville  and  Charlotte 
Roads,  It  surely  will  not  be  too  mucL  to  assume  that  the  profits  of 
the  latter  roads  per  mile  will  not  fall  short  of  those  of  the  former. 

^  The  cost  of  these  roads  per  mile,  has  been  estimated  at  $10,000. 
To  make  a  liberal  allowance,  however,  I  will  set  it  4own  at  $11,000. 
Upon  the  above  data,  then,  the  account  may  be  stated  thus ; 

The  State^Debtor. 

To  cost  of  200  miles  of  railroad,  -        -  -  $2,200,000 

To  3  years'  comp.  interest,  -       -        -  •  482.314 

To  1  year's  expenses  at  $1,400  per  mile,  -  280,000 

$2,962,314 
Omira. 

By  value  of  road, $2,200,000 

By  1  year's  income  at  2,800  ner  mile,  •       •  560,000 

By  saving  on  this  am't,  at  50  per  cent  over 

old  mode  of  travel        ....  280,000 

By  int  on  enhanced  value  of  2,500,000  acres 
of  land  through  which  road  will  run,  10 
miles  each  way,  at  $1  per  acre,     -       -  475,000 

Total, $3,216,000 

Expenses, 2,962,000 

Balance  af\er  all  expenses,  ...  $253,000    _ 

^  Thus  I  have  made  the  most  liberal  allowances  for  cost  and  ex* 
penses ;  have  allowed  compound  interest  on  the  cost,  as  if  the 
stock  were  paid  out  on  the  first  day  of  subscription ;  and  even 
with  these  large  charges  on  the  roads,  it  appears  they  will  meet  all 
expenses,  and  leave  a  handsome  extra  interest  the  first  year,  with 
very  profitable  dividends  thereafter." 

The  roads  alluded  to  by  "Charleston"  in  the  above  ex- 
tract,  have  been  recently  contracted  for,  in  part,  at  prices 
verv  considerably  under  those  set  down  in  the  estimate ;  and* 
will  doubtless  be  completed  in  a  year  or  two,  and  realize 
all  the  profiits  pr^cted  of  them.  We  confess  with  "  Charles- 
ton," to  have  great  faith  in  railroads.  We  grant  that  enor- 
mous smns  have  been  expended  in  England  on  these  im- 
provements— ^but  we  cannot,  on  that  account,  agree  with 
"Anti-Debt,"  that  "this  sinking  of  capital  in  stone  and 
iron"  has  had  anything,  very  immediate,  to  do  with  the 
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diminished  jwrice  of  cotton.  We  think  the  leasoning  of 
"Charleston"  conclusive  on  the  subject;  and  as  it  touches 
upon  a  topic  of  much  commercial  interest,  at  this  time,  we 
quote  his  remarks  at  length. 

•<  'Anti^Debl'  wonid  have  us  beKeve,  that  the  vart  wKtma  expended 
on  railroads,  have  been  all  sunk  and  bnried.  Were  the  roads  brntt 
with  goUl  and  silver?  Were  they  not  built  of  stone  and  iron,  &nt 
out  of  English  soil,  by  English  labor,  and  paid  for  by  English  money? 
which  money,  be  it  remembered,  has  been  kept  ail  the  while  circu- 
lating through  the  hands  of  the  wl^le  Englisn  community  ?  Was 
there  ever  a  greater  piece  of  nonsense  than  to  suppose,  when  I  built 
a  house,  the  money  I  pay  for  it  is  buried  in  the  oricks  and  mortar? 
Does  not  the  maker  or  the  bricks  and  mortar  get  some  of  it,  and  the 
bricklayer,  and  the  carpenter,  their  portions?  and  does  not  the  mo- 
ney go  out  of  my  hands  only,  to  circulate  through  those  of  others? 

**  If  the  house  is  not  as  profitable  to  me,  either  lor  r^n/,  convenience^ 
or  pUarure^  as  the  money  I  expended  on  it,  I  am  a  looser  that  much ; 
and  strict  economy  may  go  further,  and  say,  that  the  labor  of  the 
country  has  lost  something,  because  it  might  have  been  more  profita- 
bly employed.  But  would  the  money  he  lost?  The  mere  state- 
ment of  the  question  is  its  answer.*  Now,  what  have  railroads  done 
for  England  ?  Have  they  not  been  the  means  of  developing  her 
otherwise  dormant  wealth?  Have  the^  not  duff  into  her  mines, 
and  brought  her  riches  from  hitherto  inaccessible  points  ?  Have 
they  not  run  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  Kingdom,  and  appre- 
ciated the  prices  of  all  her  agricultural  productions  ?  Have  tney 
not  given  to  her  inland  trade  all  the  facilities  of  an  ocean  commerce? 
In  a  word,  to  apply  *  Anti-Debt's'  own  test,  have  not  those  roads 
enhanced  the  value  of  property  all  around  them,  increasing^  and  ex- 
f  editing^  and  cheapening  transportation  and  rendering  .the  money 
invested  in  them  productive  of  enormous  dividends  ?  If  they  have 
done  all  these,  and  the  facts  cannot  be  denied,  is  it  not  ridicoioas 
to  attribute  the  present  decline  in  cotton  to  such  causes  ? 

^  Would  we  deem  that  man  sane,  or  in  earnest,  who  should  tell  of 
that  a  diminution  of  price  for  the  transportation  ol  our  cotton  to 
England  would  make  the  buyer  give  less  for  it  ?  On  the  contrary, 
would  he  not  be  able  to  give  us  more  ?  Between  the  railroad  and 
the  ship,  where  is  the  difference  in  eflect?  If  the  running  of  a  rail- 
road from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  will  convey  a  bale  of  cotton 
from  the  one  to  the  other  place,  at  half  the  former  prices,  is  there 
not  a  gain  somewhere  ?    The  point  is  too  simple  for  argument 

"  What  then  is  the  cause  of  the  present  decline  in  cotton  ? 

"  For  several  years,  England,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Europe,  has 
been  afflicted  with  a  scarcity  of  food  approachmg  a  famine.  The 
former  has  been  a  large  importer  of  bread-etnfils  from  this  countiy 
and  elsewhere,  and  it  nas  taken  most  of  the  profits  of  her  labor  to 

Say  for  them.  Added  to  this,  her  merchants — as  merchants  ever 
0 — have  largely  speculated  on  her  distresses;  and,  while  the  heart 
that  fed  them  was  bleeding  at  every  outlet,  they  were  opening  each 
other's  veins,  to  see  how  much  they  could  gloat  on  eaeh  other's  blood. 
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This  was  aQ  immediate  cause ;  but  behind  all  these,  seldom  looked 
at,  but  not  less  powerful  on  that  aceount,  is  the  unrestrained  luxury^ 
extravagance  and  prodigal  waste  of  the  upper  classes  in  England, 
'Why  is  it,  (says  an  eloquent  writer,)  that  while  ruilwav  enterprises 
are  taxed  with  having  crippled  the  trade  of  England— while  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  blamed  by  another  slass.  and  free  trade  by  another-*- 
why  is  it^  that  her  political  and  social  system  is  not  looked  to— those 
laws  which  confer  exclusive  privileges  upon  her  drones,  and  hedge 
op  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  her  producers  %  How  is  it  that  no 
one  thinks  or  the  wealth  locked  up  in  the  parks  and  forests  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  that  dukes  and  lords  can  fence  in  miles  of  good  pro- 
ductive territory  for  deer  to  fatten  in,  which  should  be  made  to  reed 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  hungry  population  of  Eng* 
land  ?  This  is  the  grand  cause  which  has  been  for  years  bringing 
on  the  great  catastrophe  of  sufiering.  It  may  be  -avoided  for  a 
while,  perhaps,  for  year8,b)r  some  political  tinkering ;  but  until  the 
political  system  of  Great  Britain  is  radically  chanpr^,  other  storms 
will  come.  Every  cloud  will  carry  thunderbolts  m  its  bosom  and 
evenr  breeze  swell  into  a  tempest* 

"  From  these  causes^  and  not  from  railroad  improvements,  have 
the  monetary  affairs  of^  England  been  deranffed.  But  better  days 
will  come.  Those  merchants,  who  have  been  for  years  tottering  over 
their  gambling  speculations,  will  fail  and  pass  into  bankruptcy,  and 
others  will  supply  their  place,  and  the  real  wealth  of  England — ^ari- 
ein^  out  of  her  msuaufacturiog,  mechanical,  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial labor  and  enterprise — the  capital  invested  in  her  turnpikjes  and 
canals,  in  her  railroads  and  ships  of  commerce,  in  her  houses  and 
farms,  and  ten  thousand  other  ways — these  will  still  be  found,  and 
the  increasing  and  remunerating  demand  for  her  manufactured  cot- 
ton, all  over  the  world,  and  the  short  supply  of  the  raw  material,  will* 
before  the  season  is  over,  brinff  back  prices  to  their  proper  standard 
of  value.    A  month  or  two  will  verify  every  word  of  this  prediction." 

But,  after  all,  to  measure  the  utility  or  economy  of  rail- 
roads, by  the  dividends  they  yield,  is  as  absurd  as  to  mea- 
sure the  importance  of  any  system  of  education  by  the 
money  it  enables  its  votaries  to  realize.  In  both  cases,  the 
collateral  advemtages  are  not  to  be  foi^otten ;  and  he  is  both 
narrow-minded  and  no  economist,  who  does  so.  Than  the 
mere  consideration  of  dollars  and  cents,  we  are  led  to  look 
further — ^to  the  extension  of  knowledge  among  our  people, 
consequent  upon  the  extension  of  railroad  facilities.  The 
strangen  for  instance,  coming  amongst  us  with  new  de- 
mands for  our  labor ;  and  our  labor  excited  and  enabled  to 
supply  these  demands ;  the  opening  of  new  resources,  and 
the  successful  development  of  them ;  the  creation  of  a  new 
internal  trade,  and  the  lai^  external  commerce  flowing  out 
of  it ;  when  we  behold  all  this  new  life,  activity  and  pros- 
perity, we  only  behold  the  picture  presented,  wheriever 
railroads  have  been  introduced. 
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Nor  should  we  overlook  the  moral  considerations.  The 
beneficial  influence  of  railroad  travelling,  upon  public  man- 
ners, is  every  where  visible — "  in  the  daily  exercise  (says 
an  English  writer)  of  habits  of  economy  and  punctuality ; 
of  civility  and  comfort ;  in  the  bringing  various  ranks  and 
classes  of  mankind  into  more  familiar  intercourse,  and  bet- 
ter humor  with  each  other ;  in  the  emancipation  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  particularly  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes, 
from  the  prohibition  of  travelling  in  public  carriages,  which 
with  the  majority,  was  a  prohibition  from  travelling  at  all ; 
in  the  opportunity,  so  frequently  improved,  of  making 
agreeable  acquaintances ;  in  the  circulation,  as  it  were,  of 
,  the  current  coin  of  the  intellect ;  and  in  the  general  tone  of 
natural  frankness  and  civility  so  observable  in  railroad 
travellers,  and  so  new  in  the  English  character; 
producing  those  rapid  and  important  effects,  which  enables 
us  to  say  of  this  new  art,  as  of  the  old,  '  EmoUit  moresy 
nee  sinit  esse  feros.^  " 

These  considerations,  the  wise  economist  will  not  over- 
look; nor  will  the  statesman.  He  will  rather  conclude 
with  Lord  Bacon,  "  that  National  prosperity  is  summed  up 
in  three  things ;  the  commodity  as  it  is  yielded  by  nature, 
the  manufacture,  and  the  vecture  or  carriage.  If 
these  three  wheels  go,  wealth  will  flow  in,  as  a  spring  tide.** 
Our  country  can  possess  all  these.    Every  commodity 

S elded  by  nature,  she  has  in  any  abundance ;  the  capabi- 
ies  for  manufacturing  them  she  also  commands ;  all  that 
she  wants  is  the  vecture  or  carriage  !  Can  railroads 
afibrd  this?  Will  their  cost  warrant  it?  Will  they  yield 
profit  to  the  stockholders  and  benefit  to  the  people  ?  We 
think  we  have  answered  these  questions  affirmatively,  in 
the  evidence  already  submitted.  Nor  is  our  confidence  at 
all  weakened,  in  the  Uabilities  which  such  enterprises  may 
incur.  None  can  abjure  debt  more  than  we  do.  When  it 
binds  and  gives  over  to  the  creditor,  without  the  abiUty  of 
redemption,  no  greater  slavery  can  befall  a  man — ^no  worse 
canker  eat  out  the  liberty  of  a  nation ;  but,  when  incur- 
red to  assist  honest  labor — to  give  it  strength  and  vigor 
and  productiveness,  insidious  as  it  is,  at  other  times,  it  is 
only  the  serpent  in  the  hands  of  ttie  giant — it  may  coil  it- 
self to  strangle,  but  it  will  only  rouse  its  intended  victim  to 
an  easier  victory. 
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Art.  V. — North  American  Foxes. 

T%e  Viviparous  Quadt^peds  of  North  America..    By  J. 

J.  Audubon  and  the  Rev.  J.  Bachman.     New- York. 

J.  J.  Audubon. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Editors  have  as  yet, 
brought  out  only  the  1st  volume  of  the  letter-press  of  their 
great  work.  The  seccmd  is  in  rapid  progress,  while  the 
plates  are  fast  advancing  towards  completion. 

In  a  former  paper  for  this  Review,  we  had  only  space 
enough  to  commence  our  survey  of  the  delightful  contents 
of  this  1st  volume.  It  is  yet  so  full  of  plea^nt,  genial  and 
important  themes,  that  we  are  quite  puzzled  amidst  all  this 
wealth,  to  know  where  to  begin,  and  how  to  dispose  of  it 
to  best  advantage. 

The  table  of  contents  presents  too  many  subjects,  to 
permit  a  separate  notice  of  each  in  the  order  of  its  occur- 
rence ;  and  as  we  cannot  notice  all  in  such  a  paper  as  is 
proposed,  we  shall  confine  ourself  to  those,  around  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  interest  has  gathered,  from  their 
more  intimate  association  with  the  sports  and  necessities  of 
mankind. 

The  genus  Yulpes,  which  comes  sixth  on  the  table  of 
genera  described,  is  perhaps  in  this  respect,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all  mentioned  in  the  volume. 

Reynard  is  a  famous  fellow  to  be  sure  ! — and  it  behooves 
us  to  be  somewhat  careful  in  making  our  approaches  to  a 
personage  of  such  world-wide  celebrity. 

He  is  eminently  an  historical  personage,  and  one  not 
lightly  to  be  d6alt  with,  even  from  behind  the  ponderous 
shield  of  science.  His  fame  has  been  recounted,  not  alone 
in  the  sober  ''  chronicles  of  wasted  time,"  but  legend  and 
romance  have  given  their  voices  to  commemorate  his  deeds, 
and  poets  have  sune  of  them  in  high  heroic  strains.  Wit- 
ness that  renowned  and  venerable  epic  of  the  nursery, 
"  Reynard  the  Fox !"  for  "  what  their  antique  pens  would 
have'  expressed !" 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  your  philosopher  is  a  pro- 
digious leveller.  No  antiquity  is  so  remote  that  he  will  not 
brush  off  the  green  rime  of  a^^,  to  count  the  wrinkles  on 
its  fiont;  no  fame  so  awful  or  over-shadowing,  that  h^ 
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will  not  with  familiar  hands,  stroke  "  the  mane  of  darkness 
till  it  smiles,"  and  renders  up  the  secrets  of  its  glory. 

It  is  only  from  this  point  of  view,  that  we  can  account 
for  the  unconscious  and  remarkable  coolness,  with  which 
our  astute  Editors  have  seized  master  Reynard  by  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  to  drag  him  forth  from  beneath  the  misty  ob- 
scurations of  time,  and  hold  him  up  in  the  common  li^ht 
of  day  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  world.  Seemg 
that  they  have  done  so,  in  spite  of  all  the  savage  growlings 
of  his  outraged  historical  dignity,  even  we  can  take  cour- 
age— tliough  with  humility,  to  give  him  now  an  additional 
shake.  We  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  *'  shake  out  his 
fur,"  mathematically,  so  long  as  we  can  hold  a  sober  &ce 
in  dealing  with  such  a  proverbially  slippery  and  facetious 
customer. 

Two  Foxes  are  described  by  our  philosophical  editors  in 
this  volume — the  Cross  Pox  and  the  Gray  Fox.  They  say 
"there  are  about  twelve  well  known  species  belonging  to 
this  genera,  four  of  which  are  native  to  North  An^ca." 
There  axe  many  disputes  among  naturalists  ifith  r^aid 
to  the  varieties  of  this  animal  Instead  of  twelve,  the 
number  of  species  has  been  extended  to  sixteen.  Mr.  Aur 
dubon  has  always  endeavored  to  simplify  the  classificaticms 
of  those  departments  of  natural  science,  in  which  he  has 
q)ecially  labored ;  and  this  he  has  done,  as  well  with  re- 
gard to  the  genus  Yulpes.  He  has  discovered  that  many 
of  those  animals  which  have  been  named  and  set  down  as 
distinct  species,  by  other  naturalists,  are  only  varieties.  As 
for  instance,  the  Cross  Fox,  (Yulpes  decussatus)  the  Black  or 
Silver  Fox,  (V.  argentatus)  and  Ihe  Red  Fox,  (Yulpes  fulvus) 
have  each  been  classed  as  a  separate  species  heretofore; 
but  he  shows,  we  think,  quite  ccmdusively,  that  the  two 
fiist  are  mere  varieties  of  die  last.  He  fbimd  all  three  to- 
gether in  one  litter.  This  fact  in  itself)  is  very  strong  ptooi 
that  he  is  right ;  for  the  Gray  Fox  is  never  known  to  breed 
in  with  either  of  these  vaneties;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Swift  Fox,  (Y.  veloxj  and  the  Arctic  Fox,  (Y.  lagopus.) 
This  is  somewhat  singular,  for  the  Red  Fox  is  well  ascer* 
tained  to  breed  in  with  the  wolf  and  dog ;  while  a  mortal 
antipathy  is  thought  to  exist  between  it  and  the  Gray  Fox ; 
so  great  indeed,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  common  oi»ni«»i,  that 
the  Gray  Fox  is  exterminated  by  it,  wherever  it  msdces  its 
appearance.    Furthermore,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Richardson 
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adheres  to  the  same  opinion,  in  common  with  the  Indians, 
himters  and  trappers,  who  have  a  saying  with  regard  to 
the  Red  Fox,  "  This  is  not  a  Cross  Fox  yet,  but  it  is  becom- 
ing so !"  The  European  Fox  (Vulpes  vulgaris)  is  subject 
to  similar  varieties ;  and  the  Canis  crudgera  of  Ge^n 
differs  from  it  in  the  same  way,  that  our  Cross  Fox  does 
from  the  Red  one.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  regard  it  as  a 
safe  conclusion,  that  the  Red  and  Gray  Foxes  are  the  only 
distinct  species  we  have  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
States. 

The  slight  variations  of  pelage,  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  so  many  species,  are  not 
at  all  extraordinary  or  peculiar.  We  pointed  out  the  same 
condition  of  things,  with  regard  to  the  Lynx  Rufus,  in  our 
former  number ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  common  cause  ^ 
a  vast  and  imnecessary  accession  of  species,  which  so 
complicates  and  involves  the  whole  history  of  quadrupeds. 
Where  such  differences  are  not  owing  to  age  or  sex,  they 
are  frequently  to  the  accidents  of  disease,  locality,  climate, 
&^.  We  once  saw  three  cubs  taken  from  the  bed  of  a  Gray 
Fox ;  two  of  which  were  white  as  milk,  and  the  other  gray. 
It  would  have  been  very  wise  of  us,  to  have  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  new  species,  on  the  strength  of  these 
Albinoes ! 

There  is  a  curious  and  interesting  case  in  point,  given 
from  the  personal  experience  of  Dr.  Bachman.  After  pre- 
mising that  the  swiftness  of  the  animal,  has  most  probably 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  he  says  : 

'^  In  regard  to  the  cunDioff  of  this  variety,  there  may  be  some 
truth  io  the  general  opinion,  but  this  c^  be  accounted  for  on  natu- 
ral principles ;  the  skin  is  considered  very  valuable,  and  the  animal 
is  always  regarded  as  a  curiosity ;  hence  the  hunters  make  every 
endeavor  to  obtain  one  when  seen,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
a  constant  succession  of  attempts  to  capture  it,  together  with  the  in- 
atinctive  desire  for  self-preservation  possessed  by  all  animals,  should 
sharpen  its  wits,  8md  render  it  more  cautious  and  wild  than  those 
species  that  are  less  frequently  molested.  We  remember  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind,  which  we  will  here  relate. 

^  A  Cross  Fox,  nearly  black,  was  frequently  seen  in  a  particular 
cover.  We  offered  what  was  in  those  days  considered  a  high  pre- 
mium for  the  animal  m  the  flesh.  The  fox  was  accordingly  chased, 
and  shot  at,  by  the  farmers'  boys  in  the  neighborhood.  The  autumn 
and  winter  passed  away,  nay,  a  whole  vear,  and  still  the  fox  was 
TOing  at  large.  It  was  at  last  regarded  oy  some  of  the  more  credu- 
bu8  as  possessing  a  charmed  life,  and  it  was  bought  that  nothing 
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but  a  silver  ball  could  kill  it.  lo  the  spring,  we  induced  one  of  oor 
servants  to  dig  for  the  young  foxes  that  had  been  seen  at  the  bairow 
which  was  known  to  be  frequented  by  the  Cross  Fox.  With  an  im- 
mense deal  of  labor  and  fatigue,  the  young  were  dug  out  from  the 
side  of  a  hill ;  there  were  seven.  Unfortunately  we  were  obliged  t» 
leave  home  and  did  not  return  until  aAer  thev  had  been  given  away, 
and  were  distributed  about  the  neighborhood. 

"  Three  were  said  to  have  been  black,  tlie  rest  were  red.  The 
blackest  of  the  young  whelps,  was  retained  for  us,  and  we  frequent- 
ly saw  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  another  of  the  litter,  that  was  red, 
and  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  common  Red  Fox.  The  older  our 
little  pet  became,  the  less  it  grew  like  the  Black,  and  the  more  like 
Cross  Fox.  It  was,  very  much  to  our  regret,  killed  by  a  dog  when 
about  six  months  old,  and  as  far  as  we  can  now  recollect,  was  near- 
ly of  the  color  of  the  specimen  figured  in  our  work. 

*<  The  following  autumn,  we  determined  to  try  our  hand,  at  pro- 
curing the  enchanted  fox  which  was  the  parent  of  these  young  va- 
rieties, aa  it  could  always  be  started  in  the  same  vicinity.  We  ob- 
tained a  pair  of  fine  fox  hounds,  and  gave  chase.  The  dogs  were 
young,  and  proved  no  match  for  the  fox^  which  general!^  took  a 
straight  direction  through  several  cleared  fields,  for  ^ve  or  six  miles, 
afYer  which  it  began  winding  and  twisting  among  the  hills,  where 
the  hounds  on  two  occasions  lost  the  scent  and  returned  home. 

'<  On  a  third  hunt,  we  took  our  stand  near  the  comer  of  an  oM 
field,  at  a  spot  we  had  twice  observed  it  to  pass.  It  came  at  last, 
swinging  its  brush  from  side  to  side,  and  running  with  great  rapid- 
ity, three  quarters  of  a  mile  ahead  of  the  dogs,  which  were  yet  out 
of  bearing. — A  good  aim  removed  the  mysterious  charm.  We  killed 
it  with  squirrel-shot,  without  the  aid  of  a  silver  bullet  It  was  near- 
ly jet-black,  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  white.  This  fox  was  the  female 
which  had  produced  the  young  of  the  previous  spring  that  we  have 
just  spoken  of;  and  as  some  of  them,  as  we  have  already  said,  were 
Cross  Foxes  and  others  Red  Foxes,  this  has  settled  the  question  in  our 
minds,  that  both  the  Cross  Fox  and  the  Blaek  Fox  are  mere  varieties 
of  the  Red.** 

Here  we  will  dismiss  this  question^  premising  die  ccm- 
viction  confirmed  out  of  our  own  experience  by  the  facts 
given  above,  that  the  three  varieties,  the  Black,  Cross  and 
Red  Foxes  will  be  found  to  be  about  as  nearly  identical  as 
diree  specimens  of  the  ccmmion  American  8kunk,  (Me]du- 
tis  Chingo,)  taken  fix)m  the  same  bed ;  one  of  which  will 
be  banded,  another  barred  and  another  mottled. 

But  the  editors  have  be^i,  after  some  hesitation,  bold 
enough  to  go  with  Cuvier  in  a  most  decided  innovation  up- 
on the  old  formulas  of  classification.  They  say  "the  cha- 
acters  of  this  genus  diflfer  so  slightly  firom  those  of  the 
^enus  Canis,  that  we  were  induced  to  pause  before  remov- 
mg  it  firom  the  sub  genus  in  which  it  had  so  long  xemainad.^ 
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We  do  not  peieeive  that  there  w^s  any  ^special  reason  for 
doubt  about  the  matter,  for  we  have  always  been  surprised 
that  the  foxes  have  not  been  recognized  by  naturalists 
through  all  time,  as  a  separate  genus.  The  conmion  sense 
of  mankind  has  always  so  placed  them,  but  it  seems  that 
the  common  sense  of  naturalists  has  been  something  differ- 
ent! Although  we  admire  and  applaud  the  energy  with 
which  Mr.  Audubon  has  labored  to  simplify,  through  gene- 
ralization, the  classes  of  animals,  yet  we  agree  with  him, 
that  there  may  be  such  a  fault  as  too  much  generalization, 
and  that  it  is  equally  to  be  guarded  against  Nobody  but  a 
technicalist  was  ever  satisfied  with  seeing  the  Fox  ranked 
as  a  sub-genus  of  Canis.  Apart  fi-om  slight  physical  coin* 
cidents,  it  is  so  distinct  in  habits,  character,  &c.,  that  we 
could  quite  as  readily  be  content  to  see  the  humming  bird 
classed  as  a  moth !  There  is  about  as  much  reason  fcr  the 
one  as  the  other.  The  truth  seems  to  us,  to  be,  that  as  the 
humming  bird,  though  distinct  in  its  own  character,  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  insects  and  birds,  so  does  the 
Fox  that  between  the  genera  Canis  and  Lynx,  which  last,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  once  in  a  like  manner  classed  as 
a  feline. 

Here  comes  in  a  reflection  which  pertinently  illustrates 
the  ladder-like  ascension   of  scientific  enquiry  towards 
truth.    Before  Linnaeus,  the  methods  of  classification  were 
so  vague,  that  nothing  more  definite  can  be  said  of  them^ 
than  that  food,  size,  shape  and  color,  were  the  principal 
rules.^    But  the  great  classifier  made  an  immense  advance 
upon  this  loose  mode,  and  his  terse  definitions  are  perfect, 
so  far  as  external  si^s  can  go,  or  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  habits   substantiate    these.     Buffon,  who    repudiated 
systems,  only  made  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  in 
the  fierce  collisions  which  ensued  between  his  followers  and 
the  technicalists,  (who  swore  by  their  master,  the  great 
Swede,)  all  systems  of  classification  seemed  to  be  in  danger 
of  being  swept  over  board. 

Cuvier  at  once  stepped  to  the  helm,  and  righted  every 
thing.  He  brought  along  with  hini,  not  alone  the  strong 
arm,  and  the  conunanding  eye  which  wield  success,  but 
as  well  a  heavy  ballast  of  fossil  remains  and  huge  pre-ada- 
mite  bones,  which  soon  steadied  the  storm-shakui  vessel. 
Now,  naturalists  were  for  the  first  time  forced  to  realize, 
though  unwillingly,  that  the  only  absolute  and  mathemar 
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tical  law  of  classification  in  zoology,  was  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  dental  and  osseous  structure.  The  old  methods  are 
now  accepted  as  suggestive  adjimcts,  but  by  no  means  as 
absolute  authority. 

In  the  dental  formula  of  the  genus  Vulpes,  our  editors 
only  mention  a  slight  but  decisive  difiierence,  (which,  how- 
ever, was  sujficient  to  determine  Cuvier)  fix)m  that  of  the 
genus  Canis ;  the  upper  incisor  being  less  curved.  The 
other  marked  traits  of  difference,  they  dispose  of  sum- 
marily. 

^'  Aniroals  of  this  genus,  generally,  are  smaller,  and  the  number 
of  species  known,  greater,  than  among  the  wolves;  they  diffuse  a 
Aetid  odor,  dig  burrows,  and  attack  none  but  the  weaker  quadrupeds, 
or  birds,  dtc.*' 

That  our  editors  are  exceedingly  cautious  about  innova- 
tions, could  hardly,  we  think,  be  more  significantly  ex- 
pressed, than  in  their  mode  of  dismissing  this  subject  of 
the  removal.  After  saying,  as  we  before  quoted,  that  the 
two  races  differed  so  slightly,  as  to  induce  them  to  pause 
before  finally  receiving  the  foxes  into  a  separate  genus ; 
they  proceed : 

*'  As  a  general  rule,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  a  large  fox  is  a 
wolf,  and  a  small  wolf  may  be  termed  a  fox.  So  inconveniently 
large,  however,  is  the  list  of  species  in  the  old  genus  Cams,  that 
It  is,  we  think,  advisable  to  separate  into  distinct  groups,  such  spe- 
cies as  possess  any  characters  different  from  the  true  wolves.'^ 

We  appreciate  this  cautious  mode  of  procedure  as  pro- 
per and  cnaracteristic  of  the  learned  dignity  of  the  editors; 
but  nevertheless,  we  must  be  permitted  to  express  a  still 
higher  admiration  bf  the  act  of  removal  itself.  , 

The  genus  Vulpes  of  Cuvier,  is  now  established, — has  be- 
come a  fixed  fact  of  science  among  us,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  considered  long  ago! 

The  editors  have  not  yet  told  us  what  other  two  species 
besides  the  Gray  and  Red,  they  consider  as  making  up  the 
compliment  of  "four,"  assigned  to  North  America,  out  of 
the  "twelve  well  known  species." 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  considered  as  presimiptuously 
anticipating  them,  when  we  venture  to  conjecture  that  pro- 
l^bly  the  Swift  Fox  and  the  Arctic  Fox,  are  the  two  species 
referred  to. 

If  we  prove  to  be  wrong,  they  will  correct  us  in  due 
time ;  but  as  we  desire  to  furnish  something  like  an  outline 
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of  this  inteit»tiiig  fitmily^  in  this  paper,  we  shall  be  ^- 
doned  for  proceeding  after  our  own  manner,  always  in  pro- 
found deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  learned  editors^  M 
expressed  at  present,  or  to  be  expressed. 

The  Swift  Fox  inhabits  the  Missouri  and  Piatt  rivew, 
west  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary 
creature.  Although  the  smallest  of  American  foxes,  it  iB 
by  &r  the  fleetest  In  traversing  the  wild  region  where  it 
is  native,  we  heard  from  the  hunters  and  trappers,  moiit 
marvellous  tales  of  its  swiftness,  some  of  which  placed  it 
even  alongside  of  the  horse  and  antelope  in  this  respect, 
and  far  beyond  any  other  animal  of  the  great  plains.  Tneae 
stories  are  to  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  We 
saw  it  irequ^itly,  but  had  no  fair  opportunity  of  testing  its 
speed  thoroughly.  But  there  is  one  observation  which  we 
made,  that  may  be  worth  giving  in  this  connection. 

The  vast,  bare  extent  and  undulating  surface  of  those 
I^ains,  seem  to  have  had  a  somewhat  remaricable  e£foct  in 
developing  powers  of  flight  and  pursuit,  in  most  of  the 
creatures  inhabiting  them,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
smaller  ones.  There  is  quite  as  much  of  this  exaggerated 
story-telling  to  be  met  with  upcm  the  lips  of  these  same 
wandering  hunters  and  trappers,  with  regard  to  the  great- 
eared  rabbit  of  the  plains  further  south.  This  animal  is# 
represented  by  them  as  a  miracle  of  speed,  and  we  ait, 
firom  our  own  observation,  disposed  to  give  a  large  pto- 
portion  of  credit  to  their  representations. 

We  have  witnessed  in  them,  the  most  astonishing  power 
of  getting  over  the  giound,  which  almost  seemed  to  defy 

Eursuit,  and  was  '^  more  Uke  flying  than  running,"  as  the 
unters  say.  The  total  absence  upon  these  wide  plains  of , 
any  of  those  facilities  for  concealment,  refuge  or  escape, 
which  are  afibrded  elsewhere,  by  trees,  shrubs,  rocks,  holes, 
d&c.,  renders  the  whole  game  of  flight  and  pursuit  there, 
a  plain  straightforward  matterofhaid running  on  both  sides, 
so  that  it  is  no  great  wonder  after  all,  if  the  heels  of  both 
the  predatory  and  fugitive  animals  should  be  somewhat 
cultivated.  As  civilization  is  extended  towards  these  re- 
mote regions,  we  shall  know  more  of  the  haUts  of  these 
fleet  children  of  the  solitudes,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  The  Arctic 
Fox  is  more  familiar  tons,  though  really  far  more  distant 
and  living  among  more  unpro{Htious  and  apparently  inac- 
cesssible  fastnesses,  locked  m  by  ice-bergs. 
36» 
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We  shall  merely  say  of  it,  that  it  is  the  cmly  one  of  the 
genus  which  we  think  at  all  justifies  the  remark  of  the 
editors,  that  a  lai^e  fox  is  a  wolf^  and  a  small  wolf  may 
be  termed  a  fox.  It  is  much  more  ^  like  the  jackall  and 
wolf  in  its  habits :  Uke  them,  it  is  gregarious  when  pressed 
with  himger,  and  is  even  known,  like  them,  to  hunt  in 
packs. 

But  the  Red  and  Gray  Foxes  are  the  most  interesting  to  us, 
for  around  them  all  the  legendary  and  historical  memora- 
bilia of  the  genus  cluster.  This  Red  Fox  is  the  same  mighty 
embodiment  of  quadrupedal  treachery,  upon  whose  sneak- 
ing head  the  indignant  Chaucer  loosened  such  an  avalanche 
of  bitter  epithet  and  grand  comparison. 

"  O  false  morderour  reecking  in  thy  den ! 
O  oewe  Scariot,  newe  Genelon, 
O  false  dissimulour,  O  Greek  Sinon 
That  broughtest  Troye  al  utterly  to  rounc." 

And  we  fear  he  has  not  much  improved  in  manners 
since,  for  so  well  is  the  sUpperiness  of  his  reputation  im- 
derstood,  that  his  most  earnestly  soUcitious  firiends,  the  sports- 
men, not  to  speak  of  naturalists,  are  to  this  day  puzzled 
with  regard  to  his  identity.  It  is  a  question  now  of  grave 
dispute,  whether  this  "  false  morderour,"  denounced  into 
«  immortality  by  Chaucer,  be  identical  with  the  personage 
known  by  the  same  name  amongst  us  ;  one  party  strenu- 
ously maintaining  that  the  Red  Fox  of  America,  is  entitled 
to  the  glory  of  such  high  descent,  while  the  other  sturdily 
contends  that  our  fox  is  an  aboriginal  fox,  and  by  no  means 
deserving  of  such  hard  names,  as  Chaucer  used  with  regard 
to  the  English  fox. 

This  dispute  is  rather  ciuious  an4  amusing  than  serious, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  editors  will  settle  it  forever, 
when  they  come  to  speak  of  the  Red  Fox  proper. 

We  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  for  our  own  pleasure,  look 
over  some  of  the  ground  of  this  interesting  controversy. 
One  party  contends  most  earnestly  that  it  is  the  Europewi 
Fox,  (Vulpes  vulgaris,)  which  was  brought  over  by  one  of 
the  Continental  Governors,  who  waS'  an  ardent  sportsman, 
and  who  turned  a  pair  or  more  loose  to  breed  on  Long 
Island ;  that  finally  they  escaped,  they  or  their  descen- 
dants, over  to  the  main  land,  and  have  since  migrated 
south  and  west.  The  other  party  contends  that  it  is  a 
native  species,  and  comes  fix»m  the  north,  migrating — as 
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many  other  species  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  as  well  as 
nations  of  men,  have  done, — towards  the  south.  The 
last  argument  appears  to.  us  to  be  the  true  one,  because,  in 
the  first  place, — although  there  are  many  points  of  general 
resemblance  which  might  deceive  any  but  careful  natu- 
ralists,— yet  it  has  been  found  when  the  two  animals  have 
been  brought  together  and  critically  compared  by  them, 
that  they  are  quite  clearly  distinct  This,  of  itsea,  ought 
to  be  enough  to  settle  the  question ;  but  when  we  come  to 
remember,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Red  Fox  and  all  its 
varieties  is  a  northern  animal,  and  that  from  its  curming 
add  sagacity  it  would  always  make  a  convenience  of  the 
neighborhood  of  man  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  his 
domesticated  creatures,  we  can  well  undierstand  how  its 
progress  south  should  have  been  quite  as  gradual  as  that 
of  well  stocked  bam  yards  and  fat  flocks  of  geese.  The 
case  is  to  us  a  perfectly  plain  one,  and  the  answer  to  the 
multiplied  inquiries  we  have  from  old  sportsmen, — "whether 
it  is  that  the  red  fox  has  degenerated,  or  that  our  hounds, 
through  careful  breeding,  have  been  appreciated  in  speed? 
since  it  is  true  that  the  Red  Fox  is  now  taken  with  ease  in 
two  hours  at  most,  when  we  thought  ourselves  fortunate, 
when  he  first  came  amongst  us,  ii  we  run  him  down  in 
twelve," — is  equally  plain.  He  is  a  northern  animal,  and 
the  fat  living  you  give  him,  and  your  warm  climate,  have 
degenerated  the  gaunt  starveling  of  the  north. 

Godman,  in  his  American  Natural  History,  disposes  of 
the  question  in  quite  a  summary  manner,  and,  no  doubt, 
greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  says :  "  By  the  fine- 
ness of  its  fur,  the  liveliness  of  its  color,  length  of  limbs 
and  slendemess  of  body,  as  well  as  the  form  of  its  skull, 
the  Red  Fox  of  America  is  obviously  distinguished  from  the 
conunon  fox  of  Europe,  to  which,  in  other  respects,  it  bears 
a  resemblance  sufficiently  striking  to  mislead  an  incidental 
observer." 

Here  we  will  leave  this  nice  point,  to  be  adjusted  by  Mr. 
Audubon  and  Dr.  Bachman,  after  tfieir  own  manner  and 
in  their  own  good  time. 

Indeed,  we  are  promised  by  them  more  fulh  details  with 
regard  to  this  and  many  other  questions,  illustrating\the 
species,  (Vulpes  Fulvus,)  under  the  particular  head  of  Red 
Fox,  in  one  of  the  succeeding  volumes. 

But  the  Cross  Fox,  which  is  the  first  of  the  family  treated 
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of  in  this  volnme,  is,  horn  sereral  points  of  liew,  a  rerj 
curious  creature.  It  is  in  the  markings  of  its  pelage  that 
we  find  those  objects  of  popular  wcmder  which  have  caused 
it  to  be  invested  with  a  certain  degree  of  romance. 

We  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  technical  description, 
which  explain  our  meaning.  After  saying  that  the  gene- 
ral color  of  the  animal  is  dark  gray,  our  editcMrs  proceed  to 
remark  that : 

"The  yeDowUh  tint  on  each  side  of  the  neck  and  behind  the^ 
■boaldere,  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  dark  brown  band  on  the 
back,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  another  ranning  over  the  shoaldera 
and  extending  over  the  fore-legs,  forming  a  cross.  There  is  another 
cross,  ]^et  more  distinctly  marked,  upon  the  chest ;  a  Mack  stripe, 
extending  downward  from  the  throat  towards  the  belly,  being  inter- 
sected by  another  black  line,  which  reaches  over  the  chest  from  the 
inside  of  one  fore-le^  to  the  other.  Hence,  the  name  of  this  animal 
does  not  originate  in  its  ill-nature,  or  by  reason  of  its  having  any 
peculiarly  savage  propensity,  as  might  be  presumed,  but  from  tbe 
singular  markings  we  nave  just  described." 

It  is  most  true  that  Rejmard  has  never  been  remarkaUe 
for  ill-nature,  except  after  the  manner  of  a  practical  joker. 
He  is  an  ancient  and  privileged  humorist,  wno  only  shows 
his  teeth  savagely  when  cornered,  and  (hen  dies  game. 
Our  editors  furnish  an  illustration,  when  describing  one  of 
the  modes  of  himting  him  common  to  the  northern  part  of 
New- York  years  ago.  These  foxes  were  himted  princi- 
pally for  their  skins,  and  in  the  winter.  The  dogs  used 
are  a  mongrel  cross  upon  the  cur-hoimd  and  grev-hoimd. 
This  animal  is  stronger  and  swifter  than  any  tnorough- 
bred,  and  better  suited  for  this  peculiar  chase — for  the  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  get  the  skin  and  turn  it  into  dollars  and 
cents  iiv  the  most  direct  possible  manner.  There  is  no 
poetry  or  chivalry  in  this  kmd  of  chase. 

*<  In  the  fresh-fallen  and  deep  snows  of  mid-winter  the  hunters  are 
most  successful,  During  these  severe  snow  storms,  the  rufied  grouse, 
( Tetrao  UmbelluSy)  called  in  our  Eastern  States  the  partridge,  is 
of\en  snowed  up  and  covered  over ;  or  sometimes  plunges  from  on 
wing  into  the  so(\  snow,  where  it  remains  concealed  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  fox  occasionally  surprises  these  birds,  and  as  he  is  usually 
stimulated  at  this  inclement  season  by  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  he 
is  compelled  to  seek  tor  food  by  day  as  welF  as  by  night ;  his  fresh 
tracks  may  be  seen  in  the  fields,  along  the  fences,  and  on  the  skirts 
of  the  farm-yard,  as  well  as  in  the  deep  forest 

"  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  track  the  fox  under  these  favorable 
circumstances,  anJ  the  trail  having  been  discovered,  it  is  followed 
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up.  QDtil  Reynard  is  started.  Now  the  chase  begins ;  the  balf-bomid 
veils  out,  in  tones  far  removed  from  the  mellow  notes  of  the  thorough- 
bred dog,  but  equally  inspiriting,  perhaps,  through  the  clear  frosty 
air,  as  the  solitary  hunter  eagerly  follows,  as  fast  as  his  limited  pow- 
ers of  locomotion  will  admit  At  intervals  of  three  or  four  minutes, 
the  sharp  crv  of  the  dog  resounds,  the  fox  has  no  time  to  double  and 
shuffle,  the  dog  is  at  his  heels  almost,  and  speed,  speed,  is  his  only 
hope  for  life.  Now  the  shrill  baying  of  the  hound  becomes  irregu- 
lar ;  we  may  fancy  he  is  at  the  throat  of  his  victim ;  the  hunter  is 
far  in  the  fear,  toiling  along  the  track  which  marks  the  course  so 
well  contested,  but  occasionally  the  voice  of  his  dog,  soflened  by  the 
distance,  is  borne  on  the  wind  to  his  ear.  For  a  mile  or  two  the  fox 
keeps  ahead  of  bis  pursuer ;  but  the  latter  has  the  longest  legs,  and 
the  snow  impedes  him  less  than  it  does  poor  Reynard  \  every  bound 
and  plunge  mto  the  snow  diminishes  the  distance  between  the  fox 
and  nis  relentless  foe.  Onward  tbev  rush,  through  field,  fence, 
brushwood  and  open  forest,  the  snow  flying  from  bush  and  briar  as 
they  dart  through  the  copse,  or  speed  across  the  newly-cleared  field. 
But  this  desperate  race  cannot  last  longer.  The  fox  must  gain  his 
borrow,  or  some  cavernous  rock,  or  he  dies.  Alas !  he  has  been 
lured  too  far  away  from  his  customary  Haunts  and  from  his  secure 
retreat,  in  search  of  prey ;  he  is  unable  to  reach  his  home ;  the  dog 
is  even  now  within  a  foot  of  his  brush.  One  more  desperate  leap, 
and  with  a  sudden  snappish  growl  he  turns  upon  his  pursuer,  and 
endeavors  to  defend  himself  with  his  sharp  teeth.  For  a  moment 
he  resists  the  dog^  but  is  almost  instantly  overcome.  He  is  not 
killed,  however,  in  the  first  onset ;  both  dog  and  fox  are  so  fatigued 
that  the^  now  sit  on  their  hannches  facing  each  other,  resting,  pant- 
ing, their  tongues  hanging  out,  and  the  foam  from  their  lips  dropping 
on  the  snow.  Af\er  nercely  eyeing  each  other  for  a  while,  ootn 
become  impatient — the  former  to  seize  his  prey,  and  the  latter  to 
escape.  At  the  first  leap  of  the  fox,  the  dog  seizes  upon  him ;  with 
renewed  vigor  he  seizes  him  by  the  throat,  and  does  not  loose  his 
hold  until  the  snow  is  stained  with  his  blood,  and  he  lies  rumpled, 
draggled,  with  blood-shot  eye,  and  frothy,  open  mouth,  a  mangled 
carcass  on  the  ground. 

'*  The  hunter  soon  comes  up:  he  has  made  several  short  cuto,  gui- 
ded by  the  baying  of  his  hound  ;  and  striking  the  deep  trail  in  the 
snow  again,  at  a  point  much  nearer  to  the  scene  of  the  death-struggle, 
he  hurries  towara  the  place  where  the  last  cry  was  heard,  and  pushes 
forward  in  a  half  run  until  he  meets  his  dog,  which,  on  hearing  his 
master  approach,  generally  advances  towards  him,  and  leads  the 
way  to  the  place  where  he  has  achieved  his  victory." 

There  are  yet  more  unfair  modes  of  taking  this  gallant 
animal  described,  the  very  mention  of  which  would  make 
the  warm  blood  of  a  genuine  fox-htmter  boil  over  with 
contemptuous  indignation. 

The  fox  is  pursued  by  one  of  the  scrubby  mongrels  we 
have  mentioned,  until  he  is  fairly  earthed,  when  the  sports- 
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man^  as  onr  editors  facetiously  call  him,  comes  up  witfi 
spade  and  pick-axe  on  shoulder,  and,  after  coolly  surveying 
the  ground,  goes  to  work  to  dig  him  out  His  labor,  at 
this  season,  is  worth  something  less  than  a  dollar  a  day, 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  digging  out  the  poor  fox,  he  will  get 
from  five  to  seven  for  his  skin,  which  would  be  a  conside- 
rable advance.  Alas !  poor  Re3mard  for  all  the  dignity  of 
ancient  associations ! 

"  To  what  base  uses  do  we  come  at  lastP 

The  countrjrman  throws  off  his  coat,  goes  doggedly  to 
work,  and,  after  hours  of  sweaty  labor,  perhaps  succeeds 
in  knocking  the  gallant  beast  upon  the  head,  and  then 
swings  the  inglorious  trophy  upon  his  back  to  trudge  away 
triumphing  in  the  prospective  dollars.  It  may  be  he  ha!s 
to  smoke  poor  Reynard  to  death  in  his  hole,  or  else  knock 
him  on  the  nose  as  he  rushes  to  the  free  air. 

Truly,  according  to  the  showing  of  our  editors,  this  may 
be  called  "  Crucigera,^^  the  cross-bearing  variety  of  the 
genus — since  it  is  subjected  to  such  un-orthodox  and  savage 
modes  of  persecution,  which  certainly  entitle  it  to  the  crown 
of  martyrdom,  if  not  to  the  meeker  glory  of  bearing  the 
cross  for  the  sins  of  all  its  wicked  and  witty  family. 

Indeed,  jbM  the  twelve  tribes  of  them, — in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  they  are  found, — ^may  be  said  to  "  bear  the 
cross"  of  slander  and  unmerited  abuse  for  the  whole  quad- 
rupedal kingdom  in  common.  Reynard  has  somehow  mys- 
teriously got  a  bad  name  for  himself,  and  is  made  amenable 
for  all  the  cunning,  sly,  audacious  tfiings  done  among  the 
animals,  and  is  tfierefore  considered,  and  really  known  to 
be,  a  grievously  wicked  person. 

"  It  is  no  harm  to  abuse  a  poor  devil,  whom  the  whole 
world  unites  in  abusing,"  is  the  magnanimous  motto  of  the 
mob,  and  poor  Reynard  has  the  frill  benefit  of  it,  in  an 
amount  of  obloquy  and  buffeting  which  would  surely  have 
been  sufficient  to  chasten  and  reform  the  life  of  any  but 
such  an  incorrigible.  We  rather  think  he  glories  in  bear- 
ing the  cross^  and  courts  martyrdom.  We  can  perceive  no 
symptoms  ot  amendment  He  is  still  the  glozing  and  sub- 
tle intriguant  of  the  Greek  fables.  The  old  romaimt  is 
still  being  enacted,  and  "  all  the  beasts  complain  of  the 
fox"  daily  and  houriy,  until  king  lion  roars  in  wrath  against 
his  wily  minister.     We  fear  there  is  no  sober  reform  or 
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hopeful  redemption  for  the  sad  scamp,  since  his  quaint 
malfeasances,  mstead  of  becoming  more  tempered  and 
ameliorated  by  time,  have  grown  only  the  more  glaring 
and  impudent  as  history  brings  him  nearer  to  us. 

It  is  a  mournful  story  that  the  records  tell — for  Chaucer 
found  him  still,  "  a  col  fox,  ful  of  sleigh  iniquitee,"  even 
in  his  day.  The  yoimg  poet,  in  the  prattle  of  his  "  Gar- 
rulous God  Innocence."  tells  us  a  dreadful  story  of  the 
morals  and  manners  ot  Reynard  in  his  time. 

We  think  it  should  be  blazoned  now  in  the  self-same 
words  of  him, 

*^  Who  first  with  harmoDy  inspired  oar  tongue.^ 

that  it  may  be  kept  before  the  eyes  of  all  modem  and  ju- 
venile Reynards,  as  a  warning  and  example  of  the  dread- 
ful consequences  following  upon  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  the  predatory  instinct  they  have  inherited. 

It  appears  from  Chaucer's  evidence,  that  '^  Russel  the 
fox,"  (dias  Reynard,  (for,  like  all  thieves  and  robbers,  he 
has  an  ali(is,)  did 

^*  By  high  imaginatioo  forecast — " 

(which  hints,  we  suppose,  at  clairvoyance  !)  find  his  way, 

"  Into  the  yerde  there  chauntedere  the  faire 
Was  want  and  eke  his  wives  to  repaire." 

This  was  of  course  only  one  of  his  accuslcMned  jokes, 
and  although  he  certainly  seemed  to  be  ''on  die  sneak" 
when  crouching 

"  ■  in  a  bed  of  wortes  still  he  lay," 

no  intimate  admirer  of  liis  ancestral  glory  would  ever  sus- 
pect what  dire  and  shameless  purpose  brought  him  there! 
The  poet  denounces  him  with  a  just  and  dreadful  denun- 
ciation, which,  it  would  seem,  must  have  been  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  any  body  else,  and  send  him  with 
rebuked  tail  between  his  leg3  abashed  away.  But  never- 
theless, see  how  coldly  it  has  fallen  upon  his  deaf  ear, 
and  how,  with  oily  words  of  glozing  courtesy,  he  proceeds 
to  assail  the  gallant  and  imsuspecting  cock  upon  his  weak 
side  of  vanity  and  fahiily  pride.    He  tells  him  blandly 

**  Save  von  ne  herd  I  never  man  so  sinff 
As  did  your  fader  in  the  morweniog.^ 
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The  silly  Irird  believes  him,  and 


stood  high  upon  his  toos 


Stretching  his  necke  and  held  his  eyen  cloos 
And  gan  to  crowen  loud  for  the  nones. 
*    And  Dan  Russet  the  fox  stert  up  at  ones 
And  by  the  gargat  heme  chaunteclere 
And  on  his  back  towards  the  wood  him  here.'' 

Then  arises  at  sight  of  the  daring  depredator,  the  many- 
tongued  hubbub  of  the  barn  yard. 

"  The  sely  widow  and  her  daughtren  two," 

rush  out  in  pursuit  with  broomsticks  and  with  staves,  and 
cry  '^harow  and  wala  wa!  a  ha  the  fox!"  and  after  him 
too, 

"  Ran  Colle  our  dogge  and  Talbot  and  Greriond 
And  Malkin  with  her  distaf  in  hire  bond ; 
Ran  cow  aAd  calf  and  eke  the  veray  hoggs." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

<<  They  ronnen  so  hem  thought  their  hertes  breke, 
They  yelleden  as  fendes  don  in  hell, 
The  dokes  erieden  as  men  would  hem  quelle, 
The  gees  for  fear  flowen  over  the  trees, 
Out  of  the  hive  came  the  swarm  of  bees, 
So  hidous  was  the  noise  a  benedide  P^ 

Shocking  and  abhorrent  as  is  the  view  of  the  moral  life 
of  Russel  aUas  Revnard,  here  presented  by  the  simple 
hearted  chronicler,  there  are  yet  more  grievous  and  solemn 
charges  laid  to  his  door,  in  the  "Shepherd's  Callender." 
We  cannot  but  devoutly  hope  that  the  grand  old  Spenc^ 
is  rather,  in  this  case,  after  the  confirmed  manner  of  his 
"  Farie  Queen,"  indulging  in  metaphor,  than  telling  a  veri- 
table incident  out  of  his  own  knowledge.  His  ominous 
words  are  concerning 

« a  wily  fox  that  having  apide 

Where  on  a  sunny  bank  the lambes  doo  play, 
Full  closely  creeping  by  the  hinder  side 
Lyes  in  ambushment  of  his  hoped  pray, 
Ne  stirreth  limbe  till  seeing  readie  tide. 
He  rusheth  forth  and  snatcheth  quite  away 
One  of  the  little  younglings  unawares." 

This  bloody,  but  cold  and  sneaking  crime,  wrought  upon 
innocence,  so  white  wooled,  gaily  meek  and  imsuspecting, 
is  too  fearful  to  dwell  upon.  We  can  only  drop  the  curtain 
here,  hoping  that  Reynard  may  not  prove  guilty,  according 
to  the  poet's  dlowing ! 
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Certainly  we  are  not  much  comforted,  when  our  editors 
take  up  the  character  of  the  "Gray  Fox"  (Vulpes  Virgini- 
anus. )  Comparisons  are  proverbially  odious,  yet  as  accurate 
historians,  they  have  felt  themselves  compelled  to  make 
them,  and  we  feel  ourselves  equally  necessitated  to  give 
them  as  they  have  been  made.  They  say,  in  quite  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  manner : 

"  Throughout  the  whole  of  our  Atlantic  States,  from  Maine  to 
Florida,  and  westward  ly  to  Louisiana  and  Texas,  there  are  but  two 
species  of  fox  known,  viz :  the  Red  Fox,  (  V,  JtdvuSy)  and  the  present 
species,  ( F.  Virginiarms^)  although  there  are  several  permanent 
varieties.  The  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  Northern,  the  latter 
as  a  Southern  species.  Whilst  the  Northern  farmer  looks  upon  the 
Red  Fox  as  a  great  annoyance,  and  detests  him  as  a  robber,  who  is 
lying  in  wait  for  his  lambs,  his  turkeys,  and  his  geese,  the  Gray  Fox, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Southern  planter,  is  the  object  of  equal  aversion. 
To  ourselves,  however,  who  have  witnessed  the  predatory  disposi- 
tions of  each,. in  different  portions  of  our  country,  it  appears  that 
the  Red  Fox  is  far  more  to  be  diieaded  than  the  Gray ;  the  latter  is  a 
pilfering  thief,  the  former  a  more  daring  and  cunning  plunderer. 
When  they  have  whelps,  the  females  of  both  species^  urged  by  the 
powerful  pleadings  of  their  young,  become  more  bold  and  destruc- 
tive than  at  any  other  time ;  the  Red  Fox  produces  its  young  very 
early  in  the  season,  sometimes  indeed,  whilst  the  snow  is  still  remain- 
ing here  add  there,  in  large  banks  unthawed  on  the  ground,  and  be- 
comes more  daring  in  conse(^uence  of  being  stinted  lor  Ibod  \  whilst 
the  present  species,  having  its  young  later  when  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  finding  a  more  abundant  supply  of  food  when  inhabiting 
the  Middle  or  Southern  States,  is  less  urged  by  necessity  to  depre- 
date on  the  poultry  of  the  planter. 

"  We  have  never,  indeed,  heard  any  well  authenticated  account  of 
this  species  having  entered  the  poultry-yard  of  the  farmer ;  it  is 
true,  it  will  seize  on  a  goose,  or  a  turkey  hen,  that  happens  to  stray 
into  the  woods  or  fields  and  make  its  nest  at  some  distance  from  the 
house ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  having  attempted  to  kill  pigs, 
or  like  the  Red  Fox,  visited  the  sheep  pasture  in  spring,  and  laid  a 
contribution,  from  day  to  day,  on  the  young  lambs  of  the  fiock." 

Yes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Gray  Fox,  as  compared 
with  the  Red,  is  something  of  a  sneak !  They  are  both 
four-footed  Jesuits,  to  be  sure.  But  the  latter  is  stouter, 
and  besides  has  a  family  name,  an  ancestral  glory  to  sus- 
tSain !  He  is  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  foxes,  and  thereiore, 
we  can  well  understand  his  hen-roost  chivalry,  not  to  speak 
of  his  bam-yard  heroics ! 

Though  we  admit  him  to  be  great,  yet  we  cannot,  in  our 
simplicity,  help  recognising  the  Gray  Pox  as  the  special 
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embodyment  of  all  the  blarney  and  lower  cunaing  ^  the 
race. 

We  are  most  familiar  with  him  at  the  south,  and  feel  a 
sort  of  local  jealousy  for  his  fame  and  character,  yet  we 
are  frankly  willing  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face,  even  when 
it  involves  such  shameful  disclosures  as  our  editors  make  in 
the  following  paragraph. 

"  The  Gray  Fox  is  shy  and  cowardly,  and  the  snap  of  a  stick  or 
the  barking  oF  a  dog  will  set  him  off  on  a  full  run.  Akbough  timid 
and  suspicious  to  this  degree,  his  cunning  and  voracity  place  him  in 
a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  animals  that  prey  upon  other  species 
weaker  than  themselves.  The  wild  turkey  hen  often  makes  an  ex- 
cavation in  which  she  deposits  her  eggs,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  low  grounds,  or  makes  her  nest  on  some  elevated  ridge,  or 
under  a  pile  of  fallen  logs  covered  over  with  scrub  oaks,  ferns,  tail 
weeds  and  grasses ;  we  have  often  seen  traces  of  a  violent  struggle 
at  such  places }  bunches  of  feathers  scattered  about,  and  broken 
egg-shells,  giving  sufficient  evidence  that  the  fox  has  been  there,  and 
that  there  will  be  one  brood  of  wild  turkeys  less  that  season.  €oveys 
of  partridges,  which  generally  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  fly  into 
some  sheltered  place,  and  bide  in  the  tall  grass,  arrange  themselves 
for  the  niffht  in  a  circle,  with  their  tails  touching  each  other,  and 
their  heads  turned  outward ;  the  Gkey  Fox  oossessing  a  considera- 
ble power  of  scent,  winds  them  like  a  pointer  dog,  and  of^n  discovers 
where  they  are  snugly  nestled,  and  pounces  oo  them,  invariably 
carrying  off  at  least  one  of  the  covey .'^ 

This  furnishes  us  a  gloomy  insight  of  the  lamentable 
weaknesses  of  the  character  of  the  Gray  Fox.  His  cow- 
ardice, and  fondness  for  eggs,  are  to  be  mourned  over  I 
But  then,  who  is  perfect?  We  flatter  ourselves^  that  he 
can  afibrd  to  be  guuty  of  a  few  peccadilloes,  since  they  are 
contrasted  by  such  extraordinary  attributes.  Let  any  bo- 
dy  read  the  subjoined  curious  anecdote  by  the  editors,  and 
say  afterwards,  if  he  dare^  that  the  Grey  Pox  is  not  an  ex- 
traordinary creature !  ,     ^ 

^  On  a  cold,  drizzly,  sleety,  rainy  dav,  while  travelltog  in  Carolina, 
we  observed  a  Gray  Fox  in  a  field  of  broom^grass,  couraina  against 
the  wind,  and  huntmg  in  the  manner  of  the  pointer  dog.  We  stop- 
ped to  witness  his  mancBUvres:  suddenlv  he  sto6d  still,  and  squatted 
low  on  his  haunches ;  a  moment  a(\er,  he  proceeded  on  once  more, 
but  with  slow  and  cautious  steps ;  at  times  his  nose  was  raised  high 
in  the  air,  moving  about  from  side  to  side.  At  length  he  seemed  to 
be  sure  of  his  game,  and  went  straght  forward,  although  very  slow- 
Iv,  at  times  crawling  on  the  earth ;  he  was  occasionelly  hidden  by 
the  grass,  so  that  we  could  not  see  him  very  distinctly ;  however, 
at  length  we  observed  him  make  a  dead  halt.  There  was  no  twist- 
ing or  horizontal  movement  of  the  tail,  like  that  made  by  ttie  com- 
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mon  boQfle-cat  when  ready  to  make  a  spring,  bat  his  tail  seemed 
resting  on  the  side,  whilst  his  ears  were  drawn  back  and  his  head 
raised  only  a  few,  inches  from  the  earth ;  he  remained  in  this  atti- 
tude nearly  half  a  minute,  and  then  made  a  sudden  pounce  upon 
his  prey ;  at  the  same  instant  the  whirring  of  the  distracted  covey 
was  heard,  as  the  affrighted  birds  took  wins ;  two  or  three  sharp 
screams  succeeded,  and  the  successful  prowler  immediately  passed 
out  of  the  field  with  an  unfortunate  partridse  in  his  mouth,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  a  more  retired  spot  to  make  a  dainty 
meal.  We  had  a  gun  with  us,  and  he  passed  within  long  ffun-shot 
of  us.  But  why  wound  or  destroy  him  ?  He  has  enabled  ns  for 
the  first  time  to  bear  witness  that  he  is  not  only  a  dog,  but  a  good 
pointer  in  the  bargain ;  he  has  obeyed  an  impulse  of  nature,  and 
obtained  a  meal  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  mtended  by  the  wise 
Creator  that  he  should  be  supplied.  He  seized  only  a  single  bird, 
whilst  man,  who  would  wreak  his  vengeance  on  this  poacher  among 
the  game,  is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  killed  half  the  covey  with  tha 
murderous  ^un,  or  caught  the  whole  brood  in  a  trap,  and  wrung  off 
their  necks  m  triumph.  Condemn  not  the  fox  too  hastily ;  he  has  a 
more  strikingly  carnivorous  tooth  than  yourself,  indicating  the  kind 
of  food  he  is  required  to  seek ;  he  takes  no  wanton  pleasure  in  des- 
troying the  bira ;  he  exhibits  to  his  companions  no  trophies  of  his 
skill,  and  is  contented  with  a  meal ;  whilst  vou  are  perhaps  not  sa- 
tisfied when  your  capacious  bird-bag  is  filled.^ 

This  anecdote  is  very  curious  and  interesting  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  exhibits  the  fox  in  a  new 
eharacter  of  higher  intelligence  than  he  has  credit  for  pos- 
sessing. In  the  next,  it  goes  far  towards  confirming  the 
old  Spanish  legend,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Pointer 
Dog.  This  represents  the  pointer  as  a  mcule  variety,  and 
not  an  original  race.  The  legend  represents  that  a  Spanish 
monk  first  observed,  in  the  wild  {togs  of  Andalusia,  the 
trick  of  pausing  before  the  spring  upon  its  prey.  As  this 
pause  was  longer  than  in  any  other  animal,  the  idea  was 
at  once  suggested,  that  by  training,  this  habit  might  be 
mcde  very  useful  in  venery.  He  accordingly  tamed  a 
number  of  these  dogs,  and  finding  them  somewhat  defi- 
cient in  size,  docility  and  scent,  he  crossed  them  carefully 
upon  the  nobler  species  of  hound,  and  hence,  the  pointer 
was  derived.  We  have  always  been  inclined  to  regard 
this  remarkable  story,  ks  embodying  the  true  origin  of 
the  pointer,  and  think  it  most  hkely  that  the  wild  dog  men- 
tioned, was  a  transition  species  between  the  wolf  and  fox. 
But  apart  from  these  conjectures,  tfiis  incident  illustrates 
from  an  entirely  original  point  of  view,  the  predatory  habits 
of  the  species. 
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We  have  other  traits,  quite  as  significant,  given  in  the 
same  connection.  Our  editors  have  witnessed  the  fact 
that  this  fox  runs  down  its  prey  by  sight  as  well  as  scent — 
they  have  known  it  run  down  the  young  hares  by  sheer 
speed.  We  have  thus  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  mode 
of  capturing  its  prey  conunon  to  this  fox.  And  how  cu- 
riously is  this  retaliated,  when  the  editors  present  the  mode 
of  capturing  Reynard  himself  by  our  own  race  as  contras^ 
ed  with  these  predacious  habits  of  his  own.  He  vanquishes 
wild  turkeys,  partridges,  hares  and  field  mice,  while  we 
vanquish  him. 

The  glorious  and  time-honored  sport  of  the  "  fox-chase !" 
We  have  here,  little  of  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance"  with 
which  it  has  been  invested  m  Old  England,  for  among  us 
it  is  a  very  rude  though  very  hearty  amusement  Our 
editors  say : 

"  From  Maryland  to  Florida,  and  farther  west,  through  Alabama 
to  MiBsissippi  and  LoaUiana,  fox-hunting,  next  to  deer-hunting,  is 
the  favorite  amusement  of  sportsmen,  and  the  chase  pf  that  animal 
may  in  fact  be  regarded  exclusively  as  a  Southern  sport  in  the  Uni- 
ted-States, as  we  oelieve  the  fox  is  never  followed  on  horseback  in 
the  Northern  portion  of  the  country,  where  the  rocky  and  precipitous 
character  of  the  surface,  in  many  districts,  prevents  the  best  riders 
from  attempting  it ;  whilst  in  others,  our  sturdy,  independent  farmers 
would  not  much  like  to  see  a  dozen  or  more  horsemen  leaping  their 
fences,  and  with  break-neck  speed  galloping  thrpugh  the  wheat- 
fields  or  other  *^  fall "  crops.  Besides,  the  Red  Fox,  which  is  more 
generally  found  in  the  Northern  States  than  the  Gray  species,  runs 
so  far  before  the  dogs  that  he  is  seldom  seen,  although  the  huntsmen 
keep  up  with  the  pack,  and  after  a  chase  of  ten  miles,  during  which 
he  may  not  have  been  once  seen,  he  perhaps  takes  refuge  in  some 
deep  fissure  of  a  ro^k,  or  iu  an  impenetrable  ourrow,  which  of  course 
ends  the  sport,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of— the  fox. 

<*  In  the  Southern  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  ground  is,  in  many 
cases,  favorable  to  this  amusement,  and  the  planter  sustains  but  little 
injury  from  the  passins  hunt,  as  the  Gray  Fox  usually  courses  through 
woods,  or  worn-out  old  fielns,  keeping  on  high  dry  grounds,  and  sel- 
dom, (luring  the  chase,  running  across  a  cultivated  plantation. 

"  In  fox-huntinff,  the  horse  sometimes  becomes  as  much  excited  as 
his  rider,  and  at  the  cry  of  the  hounds  we  have  known  an  old  steed, 
which  had  been  turned  loose  in  the  woods  to  pick  up  a  subsistence, 
prick  up  his  eari,  and  in  an  instant  start  ofi*  full  gallop  until  he  over- 
took the  pack,  keeping  in  the  van  until  the  chase  was  ended." 

They  now  introduce  us  to  the  mode  of  hunting  the  Gray 
Fox  generally  adopted  in  Carolina  and  Louisiana : 
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''  The  hounds  are  taken  to  some  spot  where  Uie  animal  is  likely  to 
be  found,  and  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  *  drives'  fre- 
quented by  deer.  Thickets  on  the  edges  of  plantations,  briar  patches, 
and  deserted  fields  covered  with  broom-grass,  are  places  in  which 
Che  fox  is  most  likely  to  lie  down  to  rest.  The  trail  he  has  leil  h^ 
hind  him  during  his  nocturnal  rambles  is  struck,  the  hounds  are 
encouraged  by  the  voices  ,of  their  masters,  and  follow  it  as  fast  as 
the  devious  course  it  leads  them  will  permit  Now  they  scent  the 
fox  along  the  field,  probably  when  in  search  of  partridges,  meadow- 
larks,  rabbits  or  field-mice;  presently  they  trace  his  footsteps  to  a  large 
log,  from  whence  he  has  jumped  on  to  a  worm-fence,  and  after  walk- 
ing a  little  way  on  it,  has  leaped  a  ditch  and  skulked  towards  the 
borders  of  a  marsh.  Through  all  his  crooked  ways  the  sagacious 
hounds  follow  his  path,  until  he  is  suddenly  aroused,  perchance  fro<m 
a  dreamy  vision  of  fat  heno,  geese  or  turkeys,  and  with  a  general 
cry,  the  whole  pack,  led  on  by  the  staunchest  and  best  dogs,  open- 
mouthed  and  eager.  Join  in  the  chase.  The  startled  fox  makes  two* 
or  three  rapid  doublings,  and  then  suddenly  flies  to  a  cover  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  oC  and  sometimes  thus  puts  the  hounds  off  the 
scent  for  a  few  minutes,  as  when  cool  and  at  first  starting,  his  scent 
IS  not  so  strong  as  that  of  the  Red  Fox ;  afler  the  chase  has  continued 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  however,  and  the  animal  is  somewhat 
heated,  his  track  is  followed  with  greater  ease  and  quickness,  and 
the  scene  becomes  animating  and  exciting.  Where  the  woods  are 
free  from  underbrush,  which  is  often  the  case  in  Carolina,  the  grass 
and  bushes  being  burnt  almost  annually,  many  of  the  sportsmeti 
keep  up  with  the  dogs,  and  the  fox  is  very  frequently  in  sight,  and  is 
dashed  af\er  at  the  horses'  greatest  speed     He  now  resorts  to  some 


of  the  manoeuvres  for  which  he  is  famous;  he  plunges  into  a  thicket, 
doubles,  runs  into  the  water,  if  any  be  at  hano,  leaps  on  to  a  loff,  or 
perhaps  gets  upon  a  worm  fbnce  and  runs  along  the  top  of  it  for  a 


Hundred  yards,  leaping  from  it  with  a  desperate  bound  and  continu- 
ing his  flight  instantly,  with  the  hope  of  escape  fVom  the  relentless 
pack.  At  length  he  becomes  fatigued,  he  is  once  more  concealed  in 
a  thicket,  where  he  doubles  hurriedly ;  uncertain  in  what  direction 
to  retreat,  he  hears,  and  perhaps  sees,  the  dogs  almost  upon  him, 
and  as  a  last  resort  climbs  a  small  tree.  The  hounds  and  hunters 
are  almost  instantly  fit  the  foot  of  it,  and  whilst  the  former  are  bark- 
ing fiercely  at  the  terrified  animal,  the  latter  determine  to  give  him 
another  chance  for  his  life.  The  dogs  are  taken  off  to  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  the  fox  is  forced  to  leap  to  the  ground  by  reaching  with  a 
long  pole,  or  throwing  a  billet  of  wood  at  him.  He  is  allowed  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  hounds  are  permitted  to  pursue  him ; 
but  he  is  now  less  able  to  escape  than  before,  he  has  become  stiff 
and  chill,  is  soon  overtaken,  and  falls  an  easy  prey,  turning,  however, 
upon  his  pursuers  with  a  growl  of  despair,  and  snapping  at  his  foes 
until  he  bites  |he  dust,  and  the  chase  is  ended." 

We  are  furnished  with  some  curious  facts  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  ascending  trees  peculiar  to  this  species : 
"We  were,  on  one  occasion,  in  company  with  a  friend,  seeking 
36* 
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for  partridges  »  aa  old  field  partially  orergfown  with  high  grass 
aad  bushes,  wheD  Imb  large  and  active  pointer  dog  suddenly  smarted 
a  Gray  Fox,  which  instantly  took  to  its  heels,  pursued  by  the  dog. 
AAer  a  race  of  a  minute,  the  latter  was  so  elose  upon  the  fox  that  i> 
ascended  a  small  tree,  and  our  friend  soon  came  up  and  shot  it.  We 
were  unable  to  obtain  any  information  in  regard  to  the  manoer  in 
which  the  fox  climbs  trees,  as  he  does  not  possess  the  retractile  nails 
ol  the  cat,  or  the  sharp  claws  of  the  squirrel,  until  we  saw  the  anir 
raal  in  the  act.  At  one  time  when  we  observed  the  fox,  he  first 
leaped  on  to  a  low  branch,  four  or  five  teet  from  the  ground,  from 
whence  he  made  his  way  upwards  by  leaping  cautiously  and  rather 
awkwardly  from  branch  to  branch,  till  he  attained  a  secure  position 
in  the  largest  fork  of  the  tree,  where  he  stopped.  On  another  occa- 
sion, he  ascended  in  the  manner  of  a  bear,  but  with  far  greater  ce- 
lerity, by  clasping  the  stem  of  a  small  pine.  We  have  since  been 
informed  that  the  fox  also  climbs  trees,  occasionally,  by  the  aid  of 
his  claws,  in  the  manner  of  a  raccoon  or  a  eat.  During  winter, 
ook  about  one-fifth  of  the  foxes  chased  by  hounds  will  take  a  tre« 
before  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  run  down ;  but  in  summer,  either 
from  the  warmth  of  the  weather  causing  them  to  be  soon  fatigued, 
or  from  the  greater  number  being  young  animals,  they  seldom  con- 
tinue on  foot  beyond  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  before  they  fly  for  pro- 
tection to  a  tree.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  as  long  as  the  fox 
can  wind  through  the  thick  underbrush,  he  will  seldom  resort  lo 
a  tree,  a  retreat  to  which  he  is  forced  by  open  woods  and  a  hard 
ehase.» 

In  regard  to  another,  and  precisely  opposite  habit,  they 
remark : 

"  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Gray  Fox  diss  no  borrow, 
and  does  not  seek  concealment  in  the  earth ;  we  have,  however,  seen 
oae  instance  to  the  contrary,  in  a  hisrh,  sandy  pine-ridge  west  of 
Albany  in  the  State  of  New  York.  We  there  observed  a  burrow 
fVom  which  a  female  Gray  Fox  and  four  young  were  taken.  It  dif- 
fered widely  from  the  burrows  of  the  Red  Fox,  having  only  a  sing^ 
entrance.  At  about  eight  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  there 
was  an  excavation,  containing  a  nest  composed  of  leaves,  in  which 
the  young  had  been  deposited.  We  have,  on  several  occasions, 
seen  the  kennel  of  the  Gray  Fox — it  is  usually  in  a  prostrate  hollow 
log;  we  once,  however,  discovered  one  under  the  roots  of  a  tree.  In 
the  State  of  New- York,  we  were  shown  a  hollow  tree,  leaning  on 
another  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  from  a  large  hole  in 
which  two  Gray  Foxes  had  been  taken.  They  were  trac^  to  this 
retreat  by  their  fbotsteps  in  the  deep  snow,  and,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  nest,  it  seemed  to  have  been  their  resort  for  a  long  time." 

For  our  own  part,  from  what  we  remember  of  the  Gray- 
Pox,  we  shoula  say  emphaticany  that  it  was  "of  the 
earth,  earthy," — ^for  m  limestone  regions,  where  sinks  at 
holes  in  the  ground  sure  abundant,  the  fellow  only  condes- 
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onrib  to  nm  fef  lecieation,  and  takes  to  a  bote  poredself  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  blown. 

But  '^  the  hollow  tree"  leannig  at  an  angle  e(  about 
fivty-five^  reminds  us  of  an  incident,  illustrating  the  astern-' 
ishing  sagacity  of  this  ,fox.  It  occurred  in  our  own  expe- 
rience, and  in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky.  We  were 
enthusiastically  addicted  to  fox  himting,  and  kept  a  fine 
pack  of  dogs.  Several  young  men  of  the  neighborhood, 
kept  packs  of  dogs  also,  and  we  used  ycry  frequently  to 
meet,  and  join  in  the  chase  with  all  our  forces. 

There  was  a  certain  briary  old  field  of  great  extent,  near 
the  middle  of  which  we  could  on  any  morning  of  the  year, 
start  a  Gray  Fox.  After  a  chase  of  an  hour  or  so,  just 
enough  to  blow  the  dogs  and  horses  well,  we  would  inva- 
riably lose  the  fox  at  a  given  spot ;  the  fence-comer  of  a 
large  plantaticm,  which  was  opened  into  a  heavy  forest  on 
(me  side  of  this  old  field !  The  frequency  and  certainty 
oi  this  event  became  the  standing  joke  of  the  country. 
Pox  himters  firom  other  neighborhoods  would  bring  their 
packs  for  miles,  to  have  a  run  out  of  this  mysterious  fox, 
m  the  hc^  of  clearing  up  the  mystery.  But  no.  Thejr 
were  all  baffled  alike.  We  often  examined  the  ground  en* 
tically,  to  discover  if  possible,  the  mode  of  escape,  but 
could  discover  nothing,  that  in  any  way  accounted  for  or 
suggested  any  thing  in  regard  to  it  That  it  did  not  fly, 
was  very  sure ;  that  it  must  escape  along  the  fence  in  some 
wajr,  was  equally  so.  My  first  idea  was,  that  the  animal^ 
as  IS  very  common,  had  climbed  upon  the  top  rail  of  the 
worm  fence,  and  walked  along  it  to  such  a  distance  before 
leaping  off,  that  the  dogs  were  entirely  thrown  out.  I  ac- 
coidingly  followed  the  fence  with  the  whole  pack  about 
me,  clear  around  the  plantation,  but  without  striking  the 
trail  again,  or  making  any  discovery.  The  affair  now  be^ 
came  quite  serious.  The  reputation  of  our  hounds  was 
suffering,  and  bei^des  I  found  that  they  were  reallv  losing 
confidence  in  themselves,  and  would  not  run  with  half  the 
staunch  eagerness  which  had  before  characterised  them. 
The  joke  of  being  regularly  baffled,  had  been  so  often  re- 
peated, that  they  had  now  come  to  consider  it  a  settled 
thing  that  they  were  never  to  shake  another  fox  again,  and 
were  disposed  to  give  up  in  despair.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
bors had  grown  superstitious  about  it^  and  vowed  that  this 
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must  be  a  weir  fox,  who  could  make  himself  invisible 
when  he  pleased. 

At  last  we  determined  to  watch  at  the  fence  comer,  and 
see  what  became  of  the  fox.  Within  about  the  usual 
time,  we  heard  him  heading  towards  the  mjrsterious  cor- 
ner, as  the  voices  of  the  pack  clearly  indicated.  We  al- 
most held  our  breath  in  our  concealment,  while  we  watch- 
ed for  the  appearance  of  this  extraordinary  creature.  In  a 
little  while,  the  fox  made  its  appearance,  coming  on  at 
quite  a  leisurely  gait,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  pack. 
When  he  reached  the  comer,  he  climbed  in  a  most  unhur- 
ried and  deliberate  way  to  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  and  then 
walked  along  it,  balancing  himself  as  carefully  as  a  rope- 
dancer.  He  proceeded  down  the  line  of  the  fence,  next  to 
the  forest  in  which  we  were  concealed.  We  followed  cau- 
tiously so  as  just  to  keep  him  in  view.  Before  he  had  thus 
proceeded  more  than  two  himdred  yards,  the  hounds  came 
UD  to  the  comer  and  he  very  deliberately  paused  and  look- 
ea  back  for  a  moment,  then  he  hurri^  on  along  the  fence 
some  paces  farther,  and  when  he  came  opposite  a  dead  but 
leaning  tree,  which  stood  inside  the  fence,  some  twelve  or 
sixteen  feet  distant,  he  stooped — made  a  high  and  long 
bound  to  a  knot  upon  the  siae  of  its  trunk,  up  which  he 
ran  and  entered  a  hollow  in  the  top,  where  it  had  been 
broken  off,  near  thirty  feet  from  the  pound,  in  some  storm. 
We  respected  the  astuteness  of  the  tnck  too  much,  to  betray 
its  author,  since  we  were  now  personally  satisfied ;  and  he 
continued  for  a  long  time  yet,  while  we  kept  his  secret,  to 
be  the  wonder,  and  the  topic  of  neighboring  fox-hunters, 
until  at  last  one  of  them  happened  to  take  the  same  idea 
into  his  head,  and  found  out  the  mystery.  He  revenged 
himself  by  cutting  down  the  tree,  and  capturing  the  smart 
fox. 

The  tree  stood  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fence,  that  no 
one  of  us  who  had  examined  the  groimd,  ever  dreamed  of 
the  possibility  that  the  fox  would  leap  to  it ;  it  seemed  a 
physical  impossibility;  but  practice  and  the  convenient 
knob  had  enabled  cunning  Reynard  to  overcome  it  with 
assured  ease.  Our  editors  have  some  incidents  of  nearly 
the  same  class,  with  regard  to  him.    They  say : 

"The  following  anecdotes  of  the  Bagacity  of  this  animal,  wc  hope 
may  interest  our  readers.  Shortly  aUer  the  railroad  from  Charles- 
ton to  Hamburg,  South-Carolina,  had  been  construeted,  the  rails  for 
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a  portion  of  the  distance  bavinff  been  laid  upon  timbers  at  a  consi- 
derable height  from  the  ground,  supj^rted  by  strong  posts,  we  ob- 
served a  fox  which  was  hard  pressed  oy  a  pack  of  hounds,  mounting 
the  rails  upon  which  he  ran  several  hundred  yards ;  the  dogs  were 
unable  to  pursue  him,  and  he  thus  crossed  a  deep  cypress  swamp 
over  whicn  the  railroad  was  in  this  singular  manner  carried,  and 
made  his  escape  on  the  opposite  side.  The  late  Benjamin  C.  Yan- 
cey, Esq.  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  in  his  youth  was  very  fond  of 
fox-hunting,  related  the  following.  A  fox  had  been  pursued,  near 
his  residence  in  Edgefield  seversd  times,  but  the  hounds  always  lost 
the  track  at  a  place  where  there  was  a  foot-path  leading  down  a 
steep  hill.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  conceal  himself  near  this 
declivity  the  next  time  the  fox  was  started,  in  order  to  discover  his 
mode  of  baffling  the  dogs  at  this  place.  The  animal  was  according- 
ly put  up  and  chased,  and  at  first  led  the  hounds  through  many 
bayous  and  ponds  in  the  wDods,  but  at  length  came  running  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  along  the  path,  stopped  suddenly  and  spread  himself 
out  flat  and  motionless  on  the  ground ;  the  hounds  came  down  the 
hill  in  pursuit  at  a  dashing  pace,  and  the  whole  pack  passed  and  did 
not  stop  until  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  As  soon  as  the 
immediate  danger  was  over,  the  fox  casting  a  furtive  glance  around 
him,  started  up,  and  ran  off  at  his  greatest  speed." 

We  knew  an  instance  much  resembling  the  last  given ; 
but  this  was  a  Red  Fox.  It  was  in  the  remarkable  blufis 
of  the  Kentucky  river.  The  fox  had  always  been  lost  at 
the  edge  of  one  of  these  abrupt  cliffs,  which  faced  the 
river.  The  place  had  often  been  examined  by  the  hunters, 
but  as  the  descent  was  nearly  a  sheer  perpendicular  of  se- 
veral hundred  feet,  it  had  only  to  be  looked  over  to  con- 
vince the  beholder  that  the  fox  must  have  wings  to  leap 
down  it  in  safety.  At  last  a  hunter  determined  to  watch 
the  fox,  and  accordingly  lay  in  wait.  He  saw  the  creature 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  look  down.  Ten  feet 
below,  there  was  a  break  in  the  perpendicular  line,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  steppe  nearly  a  foot  m  width.  The  move- 
ment by  which  he  let  himself  down  to  this,  was  something 
between  a  leap  and  a  slide,  but  it  nevertheless  landed  him 
safely  on  the  shelf;  and  then  it  appeared  that  this  was  the 
mou^  of  a  wide  fissure  in  the  rock.  The  most  curious 
part  of  this  story,  is  that  the  himter  discovered  another  and 
easy  entrance  to  the  cave,  from  the  level  groimd  above. 
This  the  fox  never  used  when  the  hounds  were  on  his 
trail,  as  the  more  perilous  entrance  from  the  front  cut  short 
the  scent,  and  prevented  the  discovery  of  his  retreat.  He 
could  only  get  down  that  way,  and  came  out  by  the  other 
opening  from  the  level  above. 
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There  are  many  stories  illustrating  the  sagacity  of  this 
animal,  which  we  have  not  time  to  give  here.  Its  extra- 
ordinary cunning  and  tact  have  been  the  constant  theme  of 
sportsmen,  until  we  might  collect  quite  a  volume  of  well 
authenticated  stories  of  its  feats ;  but  the  case  is  a  good 
one  as  it  stands,  and  so  we  will  leave  it  with  the  threaten- 
ing assurance,  that  if  any  body  denies  the  sagacity  of  the 
Gray  Fox  in  particular,  as  compared  to  the  others  of  the 
&mily,  we  shall  come  down  upon  them  with  such  an  ava- 
lanche of  evidence,  as  shall  make  them  quite  glad  to  be 
reheved  from  the  crushing  pressure,  by  begging  the  ques- 
tion, and  admitting  that  we  are  all,  and  even  more  than 
right !  The  Gray  Fox  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  smart^ 
decidedly  smart! — since  it  affords  such  an  anH)unt  of 
healthful  and  exciting  amusement  to  the  sturdy  men  of  the 
South,  without  at  all  depreciating  in  their  respect 

In  the  older  States  as  all  other  game  has  been  exter- 
timated,  this  nine-lived  creature  seems  only  to  have  become 
more  abundant,  more  sagacious  and  more  popular.  Spen- 
cer in  his  "Shepherd's  Calender,"  very  clearly  intimates 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  men  and 
foxes,  that  such  a  condition  of  things  has  existed.  He 
says  : 

"  Well  is  it  known  that  6i(h  the  Gascon  King, 
Never  was  wolf  seen  many  nor  some 
Nor  in  all  Kent  nor  in  Christendome ; 
But  the  fewer  wolves  (the  sooth  to  sain) 
The  more  bene  the  foxes  that  here  remaine." 

This  animal  seems  to  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  it- 
self^  when  all  others  have  vanished  before  the  extermina- 
ting tread  of  human  progress.  The  game  laws  protect  the 
Red  Fox  in  England  to  an  uncertain  degree ;  but  the  Gray 
Fox  protects  itself  here  in  a  certain  degree,  without  the 
aid  of  game  laws,  and  seems,  in  many  districts,  to  defy  all 
our  efforts  to  exterminate  it ;  while  its  sagacity,  dexterity 
and  cunning,  seem  only  to  have  been  increased  by  the  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers  of  its  environment.  Fox-hunting  in 
the  middle  and  southern  States,  is  quite  as  much  a  sul^t 
of  enthusiasm,  as  it  has  been  in  England ;  although  it  is 
neither  so  expensive  cwr  so  technical  with  us.  We  don't  pay 
fifty  guineas  a  couple  for  our  hounds,  or  keep  studs  of 
"  hunters"  at  prodigious  cost ;  yet  we  are  fox-hunters  after 
a  rude  imtechnical  manner ;  and  though  we  do  not  ride  in 
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white  tops  and  corduroys,  yet  we  ride  to  the  purpose ;  and 
through  the  rude  and  break-neck  exigencies  of  thicket,  for- 
est, fallen  trees,  precipitous  hills^  rough  rocks,  precipices, 
quaggy  swamps  and  fatal  quick-sands,  we  are  still  the 
eager  and  staunch  hunters  of  a  game  as  staunch.  Our 
horses  doubly  trained  in  the  deer  and  iox-hunt,  are  more 
wiry  and  active  than  the  EngUsh  himters,  although 
they  may  not  be  so  heely  in  passing  over  open  ground,  or 
so  well  trained  in  leaping  hedges  and  ditches !  And  final- 
ly, as  for  our  dogs,  their  genealogies  have  been  quite  scru- 
pulously preserved  in  the  old  States.  Even  at  this  day,  we 
frequently  find  the  Shakesperian  ideal  of  the  dog,  still  care- 
fully maintained : 

"  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded ',  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew, 
Crook-koee'd  and  dew-lapped,  like  Thessalian  bulls, 
Slow  in  pursuit,  hut  matched  in  mouth  like  bells." 


Art.  VI. — ^The  Philosophical  Chai^acter  op  Swe- 

DENBORO. 

1.  ChUlines  of  a  PhilosophiccU  Argument  an  the  Infinite 

and  the  Final  Cause  of  CrecUion^  and  on  the  Inter- 
courses of  the  Soul  and  Body.  By  Emanuel  Swe- 
DENBORG,  late  Member  of  the  House  of  Nobles  in  the 
Roval  Diet  of  Sweden,  Assessor  of  the  Royal  Metallic 
College  of  Sweden,  Fellow  of  the  Rojral  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Upsala,  and  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Imperial  AceLdemy  of  Sciences  of  St  Petersburg. 
Translated  from  the  Latin,  by  James  John  Garth 
Wilkinson,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  ei  Sur- 
geons of  London.    London.     1847. 

2.  Some  Specimens  of  a  Work  on  the  Principles  of  Che- 

mistrffi  with  other  Treatises.  By  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg,  late  Member,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the 
Latin,  by  Charles  Edwarb  Strutt,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  Londc«. 
1847. 
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3.  The  Principia ;  or  the  First  Principles  of  Natural 

Things;  being  New  Attempts  towams  a  Philosophi- 
cal Explanation  of  the  Elementary  World.  By  Eman- 
uel Swedenborg,  late  Member,  &c.  &c.  Translated 
from  the  Latin,  by  the  Rev.  Agustus  Clissold,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.  London.    1846. 

4.  The  Animal  Kingdom^  considered  AfuUomic^Hy^  Phy- 

sically and  Philosophically,  By  Emanuel  Swe- 
denborg, late  Member,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the 
Latin,  by  James  John  Garth  Wilkinson,  Member, 
&c.  London :  W.  Newberry,  Chenies  Street,  Bedford 
Square.  H.  Bailliere,  219  Regent  Street  Otis  Clapp, 
School  Street,  Boston,  United  States.     1843. 

Very  little  has  been  hitherto  known,  in  this  country,  of 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Swedenborg ;  and  the  reasons 
why  they  have  not  been  better  known,  and  their  merits 
fully  canvassed  and  recognized,  may  be  readily  assigned. 
The  first  of  these,  undoubtedly  is,  that  this  philosopher, 
though  a  Swede,  wrote  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  his  scientific 
works  in  the  Latin  language, — the  universal  language  of 
the  learned  world  in  his  day ;  and,  as  his  works  are  very 
extensive  and  voluminous,  running  into  almost  every  branch 
of  human  inquiry,  the  herculean  task  of  translating  so 
many  works,  which  would  occupy  almost  a  life-time,  has 
prevented  our  scholars  from  entering  on  the  labor  of  giving 
them  an  English  dress,  except  by  piece-meal ;  while  few, 
even  of  the  graduates  of  our  colleges, — we  are  sorry  to 
say, — are  so  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language,  that  they 
are  willing  to  imdertake  the  serious  task  of  reading  them 
throughout  in  the  original  tongue, — although  their  latinity 
is  very  pure,  and  distinguished  for  its  elegance.  Most  of 
his  theological  works  have  been,  one  after  another,  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  some  of  them  into  the  Frehch ;  but 
this  labor  has  been  performed  by  learned  receivers  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Churchy  who  have  been 
influenced  in  their  efibrts  by  attachment  to  their  religious 
principles. 

Another  cause  of  the  neglect  which  Swedenborg's  philo- 
sophical writings  have  experienced,  is  attributable  to  his  pub- 
lication of  the  theological  works  just  mentioned.  Sweden- 
borg was  not  only  a  philosopher,  but  also,  in  his  latter 
days,  a  theologian,  without  however,  ever  have  taken 
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orders.  He  propagated  his  opinions  through  the  press,  and 
advanced  many  views  which  were  not  only  novel,  but  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  the  received  opinions  of  his  age.  Hence 
his  philosophy  was  regarded  as  contemptible,  because  his 
theology  was  in  fault,  or  was  supposed  to  be  so.  The 
clergy  were  not  only  startled  by  his  supposed  heresies,  but 
rendered  indignant  by  his  claiming  to  enjoy  a  privilege  of 
a  rather  extraordinary  nature, — such  as  was  exercised  by 
the  patriarchs,  the  prophets  and  the  apostles, — we  mean 
the  privilege  of  holding  communion  with  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  dead  and  with  angels ;  and  of  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  the  Supreme  Being  himself,  respecting  the  spir- 
itual or  internal  sense  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  concerning 
heaven,  hell,  and  the  world  of  spirits — instructions  which 
he  regarded  as  deeply  interesting,  as  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  be  known,  and  as  involving  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  the  human  race.  Though  Swedenboi^,  not- 
withstanding his  vast  and  universally  acknowledged  ac- 
quirements, was  one  of  the  most  modest  and  unostentatious 
men  that  ever  lived,  and  turned  aside  his  head  with  dis- 
gust whenever  any  one  attempted  to  praise  him,  yet  the 
exercise  of  such  extraordinary  functions,  to  which  he  avers, 
in  the  most  direct  and  solemn  manner,  that  he  was  special- 
ly called,  created,  with  superficial  readers,  and  with  such 
as  never  took  the  pains  to  examine  his  writings  at  all,  a 
strong  prejudice  against  his  theology ;  and  this  prejudice, 
springing  out  of  religious  considerations,  has  doubtless 
extended  itself,  in  no  inconsiderable  and  in  an  injurious 
degree,  to  those  stupendous  monuments  of  his  learning, 
industry  and  genius, — his  philosophical  works.  Begardra 
as  a  visionary  on  the  subject  of  religion,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  be  looked  upon  with  distrust  and  doubt,  as 
a  philosopher,  and  that  many  should  be  prevented  fix)m  se- 
riously investigating  the  grounds  of  his  discoveries  in  vari- 
ous departments  of  art  and  science,  and  the  merits  of  his 
theories,  under  the  idea  that  he  was  really  a  religious  fana- 
tic ;  and  that,  consequently,  his  labors,  however  great,  had 
been  misdirected,  and  that  his  speculations,  on  subjects  of 
science,  were  unworthy  the  attention  of  scholars.  A  little 
consideration,  however,  will  convince  such  persons  of  their 
error,  since  all  the  philosophical  treatises  of  Swedenboig 
were  published  before  he  began  to  write  on  theology ;  and 
accordi^ly,  stand  on  their  own  merits,  and  are  to  be  judged 
37  VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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of,  like  the  literary  works  of  any  other  author,  independent- 
ly of  religious  or  other  party  biases. 

Another  and  a  still  more  formidable  preiudice  exists 
against  Swedenborg,  viz :  that  he  was  actually,  for  a  third 
portion  of  his  life,  insane ;  and  few,  of  course,  care  to  read 
the  works  of  a  madman,  however  meritorious.  The  no- 
tion that  this  celebrated  personage  was  insane,  has  been 
very  commonly  entertained,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  in  our  day.  The  peculiar  style  in  which  his 
theological  writings  are  couched,  his  extraordinary  claims 
to  supernatural  illiunination,  and  the  novelty  of  his  doc- 
trines, constitute,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  ground  of  the 
charge.  It  obtained  no  credence  in  his  own  time.  It  is 
true,  that  shortly  before  his  death,  though  he  had  been 
publishing,  for  the  space  of  thirty  vears,  in  Sweden  and 
other  coimtries  of  Europe,  his  theological  works,  without 
opposition  and  without  ever  awakening  a  suspicion,  or  eli- 
citing an  insinuation  of  any  such  thing,  a  Swedish  clergy- 
man, actuated  by  feelings  of  personal  and  religious  hos- 
tility, did  prefer  a  charge  of  insanity  against  him,  which 
excited  some  attention  and  procured  some  advocates  ;  and 
an  attempt  was  accordingly  made  by  the  Consistory  of  Got- 
tenberg  to  have  his  works  proscribed  as  heretical,  but  it 
proved  wholly  abortive, — and  strange  to  say, — though  the 
feet  is  well  vouched  for  by  unquestionable  authority, — the 
individual  who  preferred  the  charge,  became  himseli,  short- 
ly afterwards,  a  lunatic,  and  died  the  inmate  of  a  mad- 
house! 

It  is  very  certain,  that  Swedenboi^  was  held  in  much 
higher  estimation  by  the  scholars,  than  by  the  theologians, 
of  his  country  and  his  age.  From  the  former,  we  never 
hear  a  word  uttered,  implicating  the  soundness  of  his  judg- 
ment and  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  the  insinuation  that 
he  was  insane,  was  regarded  as  idle  and  unfoimded,  by  the 
great  body  of  his  enlightened  countrymen,  who  knew  him 
intimately.  They  testily  to  his  vast  and  unequalled  learn- 
ing, his  fine  social  qualities,  his  ardent  love  of  truth,  his 
equanimity  of  temper  and  trust  in  Providence,  and  the 
uniform  and  imvarying  health  which  distinguished  the 
entire  career  of  his  long-protracted  and  eminently  useftil 
life.  But  none  of  them  make  the  slightest  mention  of  any 
alienation  of  mind  under  which  he  labored.  His  most 
'  intimate  friends  never  seem  to  have  dreamed  of  his  bdng 
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afflicted  with  such  a  calamity, — or,  if  they  had  chanced  to 
hear  of  it,  regarded  it  as  an  idle  rumor,  not  worthy  of  no- 
tice. There  is,  indeed,  no  evidence,  any  where  to  be  found, 
that  he  was  ever  deranged  for  a  single  day  or  even  hour, — 
much  less  for  the  third  part  of  his  entire  life, — ^none  what- 
ever, except  the  fact,  thi^t  he  speculated  differently  from 
many  other  people,  not  so  well  informed  as  himself^  on 
certain  sublime  and  interesting  topics.  This  has  furnished 
the  only  plausible  ground  for  this  senseless  charge, — ^in 
respect  to  which,  Coleridge,  with  the  true  feelings  of  a  phi- 
losopher, exclaims,  "  O,  thrice  happy  should  we  be,  if  the 
learned  and  the  teachers  of  our  day  were  gifted  with  a 
similar  madness,— a  madness  indeed  celestial,  and  flowing 
from  a  divine  mind  !" 

The  question  of  the  soundness  of  Swedenborg's  mind, 
has,  however,  very  little  to  do  with  his  philosophical  merits. 
We  should  regret,  indeed,  after  studying,  and  contempla- 
ting with  wonder  and  delight,  the  profound  productions  of 
such  rare  geniuses  as  Bax^on,  Newton  and  Swedenborg, — 
we  should  deeply  regret  to  learn,  that,  for  a  third  por- 
tion of  their  natural  Uves,  they  were  afflicted  with  the 
greatest  calamity  with  which  God,  in  his  Providences 
has  ever  visited  the  sons  of  men,.— the  derangement  ana 
breaking  up  of  their  intellectual  powers.  We  should 
grieve  sadly  to  hear,  that  the  light  of  such  brilUant 
minds,  had,  for  so  long  a  time,  been  extinguished  or  ob- 
scured, or  had  burned  fitfully  or  vibrated  eccentrically  in 
.  their  orbits;  but  still  their  works, — the  monuments  of  ttieir 
learning, — ^would  remain  to  us ;  and  it  would  be  these, — 
their  works ! — bearing  the  impress  of  powers  masculine, 
healthful  and  vigorous,  and  not  the  fugitive  speculations  of 
ill-judging  critics,  nor  the  unfounded  fancies  of  personal 
and  vindictive  foes,  by  which  their  Uterary  merits  would 
be  tested  and  determined.  If  the  works,  then,  of  Sweden- 
borg prove,  not  only  that  he  was  sane,  but  that  he  pos- 
sessed an  intellect  of  the  highest  order, — a  genius  happily 
fitted  for  all  noble  piirsuits,  and  that  in  a  contest,  so  to 
speak,  with  his  peers,  he  excelled  them  in  every  thing  that 
he  undertook  and  that  he  has  added  largely  to  the  domain 
of  every  useful  science,  and  of  almost  every  elegant  art, — if 
such  be  really  the  case,  we  may  well  consider,  as  worthless, 
the  opinions  of  those  who,  because,  from  the  weakness  of 
their  own  vision,  they  cannot  comprehend  the  principles  of 
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his  philosophy,  hastily  and  fooUshly  pronounce  him  in- 
sane,— especially  after  we  have  have  shown,  that  there 
never  existed  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  charge,  except 
what  was  raised  by  the  dreams  and  nightmare  of  their 
own  imaginations.  '^Atany  rate,  it  will  be  conceded  by  all, 
that  the  previous  period  ot  his  life,  up  to  1743,  devot^  by 
him  exclusively  to  philosophical  studies,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  scientific  works,  does  not  come  within  the 
limits  aflixed  to  the  origin  and  continuance  of  such  a 
calamity,  if  he  ever  were  afflicted  with  it  at  all,  quod  non 
constat. 

Is,  then,  Swedenborg  entitled  to  the  extraordinary  praise 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  his  learning  and  genius 
by  his  admirers  ?  Can  he  be  justly  regarded,  as  is  af- 
firmed of  him,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century?  Has  he  accomplished  any  thing  of 
high  import  in  the  departments  of  science,  letters  and  phi- 
losophy, for  which  the  scholars  of  the  present  age,  and  the 
world  at  large,  are  under  heavy  and  lasting  obligations  to 
him  ?  We  think, — ^nay,  we  are  sure, — that  these  questions 
can  and  must,  and  that,  too,  without  derogating,  at  all, 
firom  the  merits  of  any  other  great  minds  among  his  con- 
temporaries or  his  successors,  be  certainly  answered  in  the 
affinnative.  The  world,  beyond  all  doubt,  is,  and  always 
will  be,  greatly  indebted  to  the  unparalleled  labors  and  rare 
discoveries  of  Swedenborg.  If  we  will  take  the  pains  to 
follow  him  closely  in  his  explorations  into  the  animal,  min- 
eral and  vegetable  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  consider  the 
light  he  has  shed  on  philosophy  and  science  in  these  difie^ 
rent  departments  of  mquiry,  of  which  the  merit  has  been 
sometimes,  we  must  say,  imfairly  claimed  by  others,  we 
shall  be  satisfied  that  he  has  accomplished  more  for  the 
learned  world,  and  more  that  is  truly  great  and  valuable, 
than  any  single  individual  haus  ever  done,  who  has  turned 
his  aftention  to  such  a  multiplicity  of  studies.  We  scruple 
not  to  affirm,  that  he  presents  for  our  imitation, — if  such 
imitatipn  be  practicable, — the  rarest  example  on  record  in 
the  history  of  our  race,  of  an  individual,  who,  endowed 
with  powers  remarkable  for  their  native  strength  and  com- 

5 ass,  and  highly  cultivated  and  disciplined  by  various  stu- 
y,  and  turned  always  to  great  and  useful  ends,  was  not 
satisfied  with  merely  unfolding  the  laws  of  any  one  sci- 
ence, and  clearing  away  the  difficulties  by  which  it  was 
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surrounded,  but  who  grappled,  in  a  masterly  manner,  with 
every  science,  and  with  one  science  after  another,  until  he 
had  completed  the  whole  circle ;  and  who  not  only  reduced 
them  to  practical  uses,  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  and 
his  age,  but  embodied  the  results  of  his  studies  and  experi- 
ments in  works  of  standard  excellence,  which  have  come 
down  to  our  own  times.  Several  of  these  works  have  been 
recently  translated  and  published,  and  are  already  awaken- 
ing a  new  and  deep  interest  among  the  most  enlightened 
savans  of  Europe.  They  embody  the  distinctive  features 
of  his  philosophy — those  peculiar  doctrines  in  physics  and 
metaphysics  which  he  inculcated,  and  which  raise  him  to 
the  dignity  of  the  founder  of  a  peculiar  school, — we  say  a 
peculiar  school :  for,  although  Swedenborg  belonged  to  the 
inductive  class  of  philosophers,  at  the  hesS  of  which  LcMrd 
Bacon  is  placed,  and  arrived  at  his  conclusions,  as  Bacon 
did,  through  the  path  of  facts  and  experience, — the  only 
solid  ground  over  which  the  inquirer  can  pass  with  anv 
hope  of  reaching  the  truth, — yet  the  conclusions  to  which 
he  thus  arrived,  were,  in  many  respects,  original  as  well  as 
momentous,  and  such  as  had  not  been  reached  and  promul- 
gated by  any  of  his  predecessars. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  the  examination  of  his 
philosophical  opinions,  it  maybe  proper,  sus  very  httle  is 
known,  in  this  country,  of  his  history,  that  we  should  give 
some  account  of  his  literary  career.  A  thorough  biography 
of  Swedenborg  is  a  great  desideratmn,  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  it  will,  ere  long,  be  supplied  by  J.  J. 
Garth  Wilkinson,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lon- 
don, an  ardent  admirer  of  Swedenborg,  and,  though  yet  a 
young  man,  one  of  the  best  of  our  living  writers.  We  are 
aheady  indebted  to  him  for  translations  of  several  of  Swe- 
denborg's  philosophical  works,  accompanied  with  able  dis- 
sertations upon  their  character,  and  laborious  and  valuable 
indexes ;  and  we  shall  look  for  the  biography,  which  he 
proposes  to  publish,  with  great  interest,  as  he  is  eminently 
competent  to  the  task,  and  has  rare  facilities  for  rendering 
it  a  thorough  and  finished  production.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  have  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Swedenborg,"  firom  the 
pens  of  Mr.  Hobart  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  and  valuable 
"  Documents  concerning  his  Life  and  Character,"  recently 
collected  and  published  by  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
Professor  Bush,  of  New- York,  and  which  furnish  much 
37* 
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iiifbnnation  of  importance,  re^)ectmg  his  habits  and  literary 
history. 

Swedenhorg  was  educated  at  the  principal  university  of 
his  country — that  of  Upsal,  and  mduated,  at  an  eariy  age, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  His  favorite 
studies  were  the  exact  sciences,  especially  the  mathematics. 
He  avoided  mere  opinions,  whicn  vary  as  time  and  ages  vary, 
only  that  he  might  become  conversant  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  are  uniform  and  immutable.  He  cultivated 
die  muses,  too,  with  success,  and  his  Latin  lyrics,  in  the 
opinion  of  adequate  judges,  are  unsurpassed,  in  rythm  and 
exquisite  pathos,  by  those  of  any  ancient  author.  But 
truth,  above  ail  things  else,  was  the  id^l  of  his  homage, 
and  he  pursued  the  footsteps  of  his  divinity,  through  all 
die  paths  of  experience,  availing  himself^  first,  of  the  labors 
of  his  predecessors,  and  then,  himself,  starting  from  the 
points  where  they  had  stopped,  in  order  to  make  additional 
discoveries.  The  peculiarly  philosophical,  and  practical 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  his  rare  scholarship,  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  sovereign,  Charles  XIi.,  who  t^ras  him- 
self fond  of  scientific  pursuits  ;  and,  he  appointed  him,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  Assessor  Extraordi- 
nary of  his  Board  of  Mines,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time, 
his  choice  between  this  appointment,  and  that  of  Professor 
in  the  Royal  University  of  Upsal.  Swedenhorg  preferred 
the  former,  but  did  not,  at  once,  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office,  for- reasons  highly  honorable  to  himself)  and  be- 
neficial to  the  cause  of  science.  He  had  already  become 
an  author.  An  academic  dissertation,  subsequently  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  to  his  father,  the  Bishop  of  West-CiO- 
thia,  and  of  the  Swedish  churches  of  London  and  Philadel- 
phia, had  drawn  down  upon  him  the  highest  encomiums; 
and  several  essays,  which  he  had  published,  on  questions 
in  mathematics  and  physics,  had  extended  his  fame  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  country.  But  Swedenboig, 
gratified  as  he  must  have  been,  by  his  appointment,  was 
yet  not,  willing  to  enter  on  the  labors  of  a  responsible  office, 
without  further  and  more  thorough  preparation;  He,  there- 
fore, left  home,  and  spent  four  years  at  the  different  uni- 
versities of  England,  Holland,  'France  and  Germany,  in 
order  to  perfect  himself  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  some 
time  longer  in  travelling,  and  in  visiting  the  different  mines 
of  Europe,  with  a  view,  more    particularly,  to    the  de 
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partment  to  which  he  had  been  called,  by  the  favor  of  his 
sovereigp, — ^that  of  metallurgy. 

On  his  return  to  Sweden,  he  was  received  with  the  con-, 
gratulations  of  his  countryinen,  and,  from  his  association 
with  Christopher  Polhammar,  the  Archimedes,  as  he  has 
been  called,  of  Sweden,  in  the  duties  of  Assessor,  (for  his 
appointment,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Extraordinary,) 
he  not  only  derived  signal  benefits  from  the  experience  of 
that  great  man,  but  shared  equally  the  confidence  which 
he  enjoyed  with  the  reigning  monarch.  Charles'  prin- 
cipal object,  indeed,  in  the  appointment  of  Swedenboi^, 
was,  to  have  a  man  of  his  inventive  genius  and  prac- 
tical turn  of  mind  connected  with  Polhammar  in  the 
construction  of  his  great  national  works.  His  favorite  stu- 
dy, now,  was  mechanics,  and  he  became,  at  this  time,  also, 
a  laborious  author.  His  first  publication  was  a  continua- 
tion of  his  Essays  on  the  Mathematics.  In  1718,  he  pub- 
lished a  work  on  Algebra,  and,  in  ITIST,  a  proposal  for  fix- 
ing the  value  of  the  coin,  and  determining  the  Measures  of 
Sweden,  so  as  to  suppress  fractions  and  facilitate  calcula- 
tions; in  the  same  year,  a  treatise  on  the  Position  of  the 
Earth  and  the  Planets,  and  another  on  the  Height  of  the 
Tides,  and  the  greater  Flux  and  Reflux  of*  3ie  sea,  in 
former  ages ;  with  proofs  furnished  by  appearances  in 
Sweden.  It  was  about  this  time,  that  he  attempted  to 
compete  with  his  distinguished  associate,  in  projecting 
an  enterprize  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  country. 
The  famous  dyke  of  Lyckeby,  the  locks  of  Trolhatta,  and 
the  bason  of  Carlscrona,  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful 
genius  of  Polhammar ;  but  Swedenborg,  in  1718,  acquired 
equal  and  immortal  honor,  by  transporting,  in  time  of  war,  . 
over  valleys  and  mountains,  by  the  help  of  machines  of 
his  own  invention,  two  gallics,  five  large  boats  and  a  sloop, 
from  Stromstadt  to  Iderfiol,  which  divides  Sweden  fi'om 
Norway,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles !  By  this  means, 
Charles  was  able  to  carry  on  his  warlike  preparations  suc- 
cessfully ;  "  for,  under  cover  of  these  galleys  and  boats,  he 
transported,  on  pontoons,  his  heavy  artillery,  which  it 
.would  have  been  impossible  to  have  conveyed  by  land, 
under  the  very  walls  of  Frederickshall." 

Our  youthful  prodigy  of  genius,  had  not,  up  to  this  date, 
entered  on  the  duties  of  Assessor.  While  any  information 
remained  to  be  obtained,  that  could  be  of  service  in  his 
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department,  he  did  not  rest  satisfied.  An  intense  desire  to 
add  to  his  already  largely  accumulated  stock  of  materials, 
induced  him,  now,  to  make  a  second  journey  into  foreign 
countries,  in  order  to  examine  their  mines  and  smelting 
works,  particularly  those  of  Saxony  and  the  Hartz. 

And  here,  we  may  remark,  as  Swedenhorg  was  all  his 
life-time  a  great  traveller,  and  seemed  to  he  more  a  citizen  of 
the  world  than  a  citizen  of  Sweden,  that,  either  with  or  with- 
out design,  his  course  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
pursued  by  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of  antiquity, — 
we  mean  such  men  as  Plato,  Socrates,  Pythagoras  and  Cice- 
ro,— who  were  not  content  to  remain  at  home,  enjoying  a  nar- 
row sphere  of  observation ;  but  who  industriously  visited  all 
foreign  countries  where  thearts  and  sciences  flourished,  view- 
ing men  and  things,  laws  and  letters,  imder  the  diversified  as- 
pects with  which  different  institutions,  pursuits,  and  customs 
mvest  them ;  and  who,  when  they  had  acquired  all  the  infw- 
mation  which  coulcT  be  obtained  by  observation  and  inquiry, 
and  conversation  with  the  learned,  and  visits  to  the  different 
schools  of  philosophy,  then,  and  not  till  then,  were  ready 
or  willing  to  return  home,  in  order  to  establish  schools 
for  themselves,  and  distribute  the  treasures  they  had  acx^u- 
mulated  to  their  own  countrymen,  so  as  to  add  something 
to  the  glory  of  their  native  laqd.  Nor,  if  one  is  endowed 
with  powers  of  close  and  general  observation,  is  there  any 
thing,  probably,  so  well  calculated  to  enlarge,  liberal--^ 
ize  and  humanize  the  mind  and  heart,  as  foreign  travel, 
by  which  we  do  not  mean  only  seeing  strange  lands,  and 
talking  in  strange  tongues,  but  an  absolute  abandonment,* 
for  a  time,  of  one's  homestead,  and  a  free  and  frank  inter- 
course with  mankind,  on  the  extended  theatre  of  life,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  If  we  would  know  thoroughly  the 
little  world  within  us,  which  lies  in  our  own  breasts,  we  must 
know  a  good  deal  of  the  great  world  without  us,  which 
lies  beyond  our  own  personal  sphere ;  and  we  shall,  in  the 
language  of  a  piquant  French  writer,  be  very  likely  to  find, 
after  all  our  laborious  studies,  that  conversation  is  the 
great  book  of  the  world,  which  teaches  us  the  knowledge 
of  all  other  books.  Whatever  brings  men  into  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  each  other, — as  travelling  does, — 
and  fosters  an  interchange  of  civilities  and  inquiries,  is 
very  apt  to  impart  a  necessary  knowledge  of  their  respective 
rights  and  duties,   and  of  their  mutual  weakness  and 
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strength  ;  to  soften  down  the  rough  edges  of  ^sectarian  and 
sectional  jealousies ;  to  promote  harmony,  and  shed  over 
life  the  graces  of  patience,  condescension  and  generosity. 
We  may  add,  therefore,  diat  steam  and  raihrnds,  those 
triumphs  of  American  genius,  by  fieu^ilitating  intercourse 
between  country  and  country  and  different  parts  of 
the  same  country,  have  constituted  a  most  important  epoch 
in  the  world's  history,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  great 
civilizers  of  the  age, — ^more  essential,  in  America,  to  the 
stabiUty  of  our  Union,  than  even  the  strong  bonds  of  the 
Constitution.  We  believe'  that  nothing,  not  even  the  insti- 
tution of  a  free  government,  with  all  the  advantages  it  has 
certainly  brought  in  its  tram,  has  contributed  so  much  to 
develop  the  social  element  of  our  people,  and  to  elevate  all 
the  arts  of  life,  as  our  railroads. 

On  this  visit,  Swedenborg  became  acquainted  with  the 
distinguished  Prince,  Lewis  Rudolph,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who  gave  him  full  liberty  to  travel  in  his  dominions.  He 
was  a  friend  to  science,  and  became,  afterwards,  one  oi 
Swedenboi^s  most  munificent  patrons.  On  his  leaving 
his  country,  he  presented  to  him  his  medallion, — dupli- 
cates,— cme  in  gold,  and  another  in  silver,  as  a  testimony 
of  his  esteem  and  friendship ;  and  Swedenborg  dedicated 
to  him  the  first  volume  of  his  "Principia,"  concluding 
his  dedication  in  the  following  elegant  and  respectfril  terms : 

**  Permitte,  ergo,  ut  opasculum  hoc  jSriDcipionim  oovorum  plenum, 
te,  ut  8ui  tutelarem  adoret,  utque  Phuosophia  hoec  nova,  ante  tuas 
araa,  tibi  sacra  et  votiva,  quum  mHioribus  donis  operari  nequeo, 
▼eniaL  Non  orbem  literatum  latet,  qoalis  Minervee  et  literaram 
ejus  cultor  et  amator  sis,  qualis  cultorum  ejus  tutela  ec  favor ;  his 
fretua,  proprius  propiuscjue  accedere,  et  veniam  poscere  ausim,  et 
ut  votia  annuas,  precari ;  si  iterum  aunuis  et  Paves,  voti  secundi 
faustissima  auspicia  erunt  Vive,  serenissime  Dux,  tot  annos,  quot 
in  templis  et  ad  aras  pro  annis  et  salute  tua  vota  redduntur :  quod 
devotissime  predor." 

In  his  visit  to  the  mines,  which  he  examined  with 
scrupulous  care,  as  well  as  tha  methods  of  working 
them,  the  gold  of  his  own  genius,  as  it  were  by  a  kind  (h 
natui*al  analogy,  rose  speedily  to  the  surface,  and,  in  the 
short  space  of  a  year  and  a  half,  i^pent  in  these  travels,  he 
wrote  and  publisned  seven  different  treatises  on  scientific 
subjects,  of  which  the  following  are  the  titles :  1.  New 
attempts  at  explaining  the  phenomena  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  on  Geometrical  Principles.    2.  New  Observations 
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and  Discoveries  respecting  Iron  and  Fire,  especially  respect- 
ing the  elementary  nature  ol  fire,  with  a  new  mode  of  con- 
structing chimnies.  3.  A  new  Method  of  finding  the  Lon- 
gitude of  places,  either  on  land  or  sea,  by  Lunar  observa- 
tions. 4.  A  new  Mode  of  constructing  Dry  Docks  for 
Shipping,  in  harbors  where  there  are  no  tides.  5.  A 
new  Mode  of  constructing  Dykes  to  exclude  Inundations 
of  the  Sea  or  of  Rivers.  6.  A  Mode  of  ascertaining,  by 
Mechanical  means,  the  quantities  of  Vessels  of  different 
constructions.  7.  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  Natural 
Things,  particularly  on  Minerals,  Fire  and  the  Strata  of 
Mountains. 

If  we  except  Linnaeus,  no  one,  it  has  been  well  said, 
ever  knew  how  to  profit  so  much  by  journeys  of  short  du- 
ration, as  did  Sweaenborg.  Nothing  escaped  his  attention 
that  could  promote  the  cause  of  science,  or  be  of  service 
to  his  country.  Six  years  had  now  elapsed,  since  his  ap- 
pointment as  Assessor ;  and,  having  enriched  his  mind  with 
various  stores  of  information  that  could  be  turned  to  prac- 
tical accoimt,  he  hurried  home,  and  addressed  himself  se- 
riously to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  to  the  preparation  of 
one  of  his  greatest  works,  which  appeared,  after  a  lapse  of 
ten  years,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  entitled  "  Opera  Philoso- 
phica  et  Mineralia,"  and  of  which  the  "Principia,"  translated 
py  the  Rev.  Augustus  CUssold,  and  published  in  London 
in  1845,  forms  the  first  volume,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
series  that  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  or  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  an  English  dresft 

Literary  honors  now  began  to  be  showered  upon  him,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  flattering  was  an  invitation  from 
the  Consistory  of  the  University,  to  accept  the  Chair  of 
Piu'e  Mathematics,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Nils  Celsius; 
but  he  had  no  vanity;  he  was  honorably  and  usefully 
occupied,  and  he  declined  the  distinction.  Next  came  his 
enrolment  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Stockholm,  and  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Upsal ;  honors  which  he  did  not  de- 
cline ;  and,  next,  his  appointment  as  a  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  under 
a  diploma  dated  Dec.  17th,  1734,  four  years  after  the  pub- 
lication, at  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  of  the  great  work  just 
mentioned.  The  most  distinguished  Uteraxymen  through- 
out Europe,  now  sought  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance, 
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and  several  opened  and  maintained  a  correspondence  with 
him. 

In  1736,  he  again  commenced  his  travels  into  foreign 
countries,  first  into  France  and  Italy,  and  subsequently,  into 
England  and  Holland.  The  principal  object  of  these  jour- 
neys was  the  publication,  in  these  different  countries,  of 
additional  works,  to  which  his  inexhaustibly  fertile  genius 
had  given  birth ;  and  which  constitute  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  philosophy.  Of  these  works  the  titles  are — 1.  "Out- 
lines of  a  Philosophical  Argument  on  the  Infinite,  and  the 
final  Cause  of  Creation,  and  on  the  Intercourse  between 
the  Soul  and  the  Body,"  printed  at  Dresden  in  1734.  2. 
"The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  two  parts,  the  first  in  1740,  and  the  second  in 
1741.  3.  "  The  Animal  Kingdom,  in  three  parts,  two  of 
which  were  printed  at  the  Hague,  in  1744,  and  the  third  at 
London,  in  1745.  3.  "The  Worship  and  Love  of  God," 
published  at  London  in  1746,  a  fascinating  and  elegantly 
wi^tten  work,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  constitute  the 
connecting  link  between  his  philosophical  and  his  theologi- 
cal writings.  All  these  works,  originally  published  in  Latin, 
have  been  translated  into  English,  most  of  them  recently, — 
and  through  the  labors  of  John  J.  Garth  Wilkinson,  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  to  whom  we  have 
before  alludM.  The  third  part  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
has  not  yet  been  issued  from  the  press,  but  will  be  so'shortly. 
The  treatise  on  the  Infinite  has  been  published  in  London, 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  have  just  had  the  satisfacticm 
of  completing  its  perusal,  and  can  truly  say,  that  lor 
rare  elegance  of  style,  great  learning,  originality  of 
thought,  and  profundity  of  reasoning  on  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat,  these  various  works  seem  to  us 
to  be  unsurpassed,  if  they  are  equalled,  by  any  works  in 
the  English  language.  These  editions  are  gotten  up  by  the 
Swedenboi^  Association,  of  London,  at  a  heavy  expense, 
and  are  specimens  of  beautiful  tjrpography,  and  of  fine 
finish  in  the  art  of  book-making,  that  do  credit  to  the 
present  age  of  scholarship  and  civilization. 

Swedenborg,  one  of  the  most  laborious  of  men,  left  be- 
hind him  a  great  number  of  unpublished  and  valuable 
manuscripts,  treating  on  different  subjects  of  science  and 
philosophy,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  his  heirs,  who 
have  afforded  access  to  them,  and  the  inde&tigaUe  labors 
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of  Dr.  Tafel  of  Qermany,  are  in  tt^e  prospect  of  being 
rescued  from  oblivion ;  and  some  of  which,  in  com-se  d[ 
preparation  for  the  press,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Swe- 
denborg  Association,  of  London,  will  be  likely,  ere  long,  to 
see  the  light,  and  to  find  their  way  over  to  this  country,  if 
the  resources  of  the  Association  permit  them  to  incur  the- 
expense  of  their  publication.     We  have  not,  now,  time 
even  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  th^se  different  productions, — 
a  list  of  which,  however,  is  appended  to  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  "Animal  Kingdom."     We  have  said,  that  Sweden- 
borg  made  various  discoveries  in  science,  of  which  the 
merit  has  been  unfairly  claimed  by  those  who  came  after 
him  in  point  of  time.    This  assertion  was  not  rashly  made, 
anJ  we  proceed  to  verify  it  by  pointing  out  what  these 
discoveries  were.    We  are  indebted,  then,  to  Swedenborg 
for  the  first  theory  that  was  offered  to  the  world,  on  the 
subject  of  the  magnet,  he  having  satisfactorily  demonstrated, 
in  his  "  Principia,"  that  the  magnetism  of  bodies  depends 
not  on  their  substance,  but  on  their  form,  in  which  it  dif- 
fers fix)m  electricity.     "  Motiones  electrics  a  materia,  mag- 
netics, vero,  a  forma  pendent"    That  the  merit  of  this 
discovery  belongs  to  Swedenborg,  and  to  no  subsequent 
inquirer,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  Marquis  de  Thom^  in  a 
communication  which  he  made  to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  of  France,  to  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  Animal  Ma^etism,  and  which  proves  at  once  his  scho- 
larship and  his  sense  of  justice.     Swedenborg,  also,  in 
anatomy,  was  the  first  person  who  discovered  the  passage 
or  communication  between  the  right  and  left,  or  two  late- 
ral, ventricles  of  the  cerebrum,  usually  called  the  foramen 
of  Munro.     There  has  been  considerable  dispute  about 
this  matter*    Munro  says,  he  demonstrated  this  fortmien 
to  his  pupils,  as  early  as  the  year  1763,  but  the  whole 
secret  was  disclosed  by  SwedenooTg  in  hiis  Animal  King- 
dom, published  in  1744,  nine  years  prior  to  the  earliest 
notice,  by  Dr.  Munro^  of  the  foramen  in  question.    Swe- 
denborg was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  anatomy,  and  no 
person  ever  studied  more  deeply  the  organic  structure  of 
the  brain.    Among  his  unpublished  manuscripts,  is  said  to 
be  a  lesumed  treatise  on  the  subject^  of  inestimable  value, 
and  which  will  shortly  be  published.    When  this  appears, 
we  may  expect  additional  light  on  this  contested  matter. 
A  discovery,  claimed  by  Dr.  Wilson,  concerning  the  vacu- 
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iim,  which  takes  place  when  the  blood  is  expelled  from 
the  contracted  cavities,  is  said  also,  and  with  good  reason, 
to  be  due  to  Swedenborg. 

In  his  "  Principia,"  and  also  in  the  work,  "  De  Cultu  et 
Amore  Dei,"  Swedenborg  advanced  the  doctrine  of  seven 
primary  planets,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  before  Her- 
schePs  alledged  discovery  of  a  seventh  planet  To  Swe- 
denborg is  also  due  the  Xheory  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood, 
now  acknowledged,  and  of  which  the  merit  has  been 
claimed  by  M.  Diunas,  but  the  latter  has  been  generous 
enough  to  own,  and  publicly  to  declare,  that  the  origin  of 
the  modem  science  of  chrystallography  is  due  to  Sweden- 
borg. Indeed,  it  can  no  longer  be  denied,  and  is  a  point 
now  distinctly  conceded.  Thus,  a  writer,  in  the  46th  num- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  says :  "  It  is,  then, 
to  him,"  (i.  e.,  to  Swedenborg,)  "  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  idea  of  making  cubes,  tetraedes,  p3rrainids,  and  the 
difierent  crystalline  forms,  by  grouping  the  spheres ;  and 
it  is  an  idea  which  has  since  been  renewed  by  several  dis- 
tinguished men,  WoUaston  in  particular.  Swedenboi^  was 
the  inventor,  also,  of  air-tight  stoves,  which  have  beccnne, 
of  late,  very  popular  in  our  cities.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Orr,  of 
Washington  city,  obtained  a  patent  for  this  invention,  thiee 
or  four  years  ago,  the  validity  of  which  has  been  disputed 
in  the  courts ;  but  the  editors  of  the  Intellectual  Repository 
have  made  it  apparent  that  the  principle  of  this  stove  was 
discovered,  and  made  known,  by  Swedenborg,  more  than  a 
century  ago.  Without  wishing  to  detract  any  thing  from 
the  glory  of  American  genius,  and  the  fame  of  Franklin, 
it  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  Swedenborg  actually  disco- 
vered, and  promulgated  in  his  ''  Principia,"  pubhshed  in 
1733,  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning, — ^i.  e.,  nine- 
teen vears  before  FrankUn  establish^  their  identity  by 
actual  experiment  The  result  is  stated  by  Swedenborg 
without  anv  flourish  of  trumpets, — simply  as  a  minor  con- 
sequence or  his  philosophy,  and  one  amved  at  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  his  demonstrations.  ''  Honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due,"  should  be  the  maxim  of  philosophers,  as  well  as 
politicians.  Scholars  constitute  a  sort  of  republic,  indepen- 
dent of  clime,  country  or  sect,  and  the  interests  of  letters 
can  never  be  promoted  by  any  act  of  injustice.  The  dis- 
covery was  undoubtedly  original  with  Franklin.  He  was 
not  a  Latin  scholar,  and  had  never  seen,  or  if  he  had  seen, 
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had  never  read  the  works  of  Swedenborg,  nor  become  ac- 
quainted, ill  any  way,  with  their  contents,  gtill,  the  his- 
tory of  the  discovery  remains  unaffected  by  such  a  circum- 
stance ;  for  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  that  nineteen  years  before 
FrankUn  astonished  the  world  by  drawing  down  Ughtning 
from  the  clouds, — it  had  found  a  conductor,  so  to  sp^dc, — in 
Swedenborg's  "  Principia,"  and  had  already  shed  a  stream 
of  Jiving  light  over  its  pages.  For  Latin  scholars,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  peculations, — numerous  enough,  it  is  to 
be  feared, — of  which  they  have  been  guilty.  They  must 
bear  the  burthen,  heavy  though  it  be,  on  their  own  con- 
sciences. The  Atlantean  shoulders  of  Swedenborg  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  up  a  hundred  of  these  light-fingered 
propagators  of  marvels,  without  feeling  the  weight  or  caring 
for  it.  Time  will  judge,  and  do  ample  justice  to  all  men, 
even  to  thieves  and  robbers.  But  we  should  be  <m  our 
guard  against  modem  pretensions.  The  present  is  said  to 
be  an  age  of  progress,  and  in  some  respects  it  is  so,  but  it 
is  rather  an  age  of  movement  and  unexampled  activity, 
and  the  movement  is  oft©n  backwards, — as  it  should  be, — 
instead  of  forwards.  The  past,  which  we  have  despised, 
we  are  beginning  to  approach  with  reverence,  to  sue  for 
companionship  and  to  cover  with  the  laurels  of  immortality. 
It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  we  heard.  In  Charleston,  from 
one  of  the  most  indefatigable  laborers  of  the  Cliampolhon 
school,  not  only  that  the  hieroglyphics  had  been  deciphered, 
but  that  they  afforded  incontestiWe  evidence  to  the  world, 
that  Egypt,  which  has  so  long  been  regarded  as  a  syno- 
nyme  for  ignorance,  superstition,  idolatry  and  sensuality, 
was  in  fact,  in  times  long  past,  buried  till  now  in  midnight 
gloom,  and  to  which  no  other  records  reach,  the  nursing 
^  mother  of  all  the  arts  and  of  the  highest  philosophy.  The 
age,  too, — ^philosophers,— from  the  very  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  because,  with  all  their  vanity  and  supercilious- 
ness, they  have  no  other  solid  ground  to  ctond  upon,  will 
be  compelled,  we  believe,  to  go  back  to  the  times  of  Swe- 
denborg and  to  Swedenborg  himself,  and  to  review  his 
theories.  He  had  no  master.  In  all  the  mineral  kingdom, 
in  the  economy  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds,  he 
passed  beyond  the  region  of  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
which  he  made  known,  and  very  many  of  the  new  theo- 
ries of  which  we  hear  at  Ae  present  day,  and  for  which 
Cheir  supposititious  authors  claim  honor  and  homage,  are 
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borrowed  from  his  system,  cff  are  to  be  found  in  it  His 
philosophical  works  have  been  translated  and  published, 
or  are  in  the  course  of  being  so,  and  when  they  are  gene- 
rally read,  they  will  impart  no  very  flattering  unction  to 
those  who  have  usurped  the  honor  of  his  discoveries.  We 
may  be  asked.  Why,  if  so  important  to  society,  they  have 
not  been  translated  befcwre,  and  why  so  much  light  has  been, 
for  so  long  a  time,  hid  under  a  bushel  ?  To  this  we  can 
only  reply,  in  the  pregnant  words  oi  Shakspeare,  "  There  is 
a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we 
will ;" — that  it  is  doubtless  in  the  very  order  ot  Providence, 
that  lig:ht  should  be  imparted  to  the  human  mind  just  in 
poportion  to  its  state  for  receiving  it ;  and  that  from  the  vast 
improvements,  oi  all  sorts,  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  that  every  where  prevails,  the  world  now, 
and  not  till  now,  has  been  ready  to  study,  appreciate  and 
profit  by  the  great  j^ilosophical  works  of  Swedenborg. 
Ten  years  hence,  we  believe,  that  any  American  scholar 
will  regard  it  discreditable,  not  merely  not  to  have  read 
them,  but  not  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  them. 

We  proceed,  now,  to  consider  some  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  Swedenborg's  philosophical  sjrstem.  We  shall 
pass  over  those  works  which  are  exclusively  scientific,  and 
come  more  directly  to  such  as  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Infi- 
nite," "  the  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  the  "Ani- 
mal Kingdom,"  itself,  and  "  the  Principia,"  which  consti- 
tute his  philosophy  proper,  and  embody  all  its  main  .prin- 
ciples. It  was  said  by  Count  Hopken,  a  distinguished  no- 
bleman,— the  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden, — that  our  author 
detested  metaphysics,  by  which  he  meant,  we  presume,  the 
doctrines  of  the  schools:  for  no  person,  we  are  sure,  enter- 
tained a  higher  opinion  of  intellectual  philosophy,  or  was 
more  anxious  to  understand  the  true  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  the  laws  that  govern  it,  than  Swedenborg, 

The  best  part  of  his  life,  we  may  say,  and  wh«i  his  in- 
tellect was  the  brightest  and  most  vigorous,  was  devoted  to 
this  study ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  metaphysician,  before 
or  since  his  time,  has  done  so  much  to  enlarge  the  science 
of  the  mind,  and  render  it  both  useful  and  intelligible ;  and 
this  he  did,  especially,  by  recognizing  in  nature  a  simple 
plan  of  operations, — never  disturbed  by  Providence,  which 
exercises  a  constant  guardianship  over  it, — ^but  only  ren- 
dered complicated  and  confused  by  the  force  of  human 
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systems,  which  are  often  weak  and  worthless.  In  all  his 
reasonings,  he  started  with  the  proposition  of  the  existence 
of  a  First  Cause,  but  he  looked  through  the  universe,  and 
beheld  every  where  a  series  of  causes  and  effects;  ev«ry 
effect  becoming,  in  its  turn,  the  cause  of  some  other  effect, 
and  sooa  ad  infinitum.  He  saw,  as  Pope  did,  that  there 
was  obviously  a  chain  of  being, — that  there  was  a  place  for 
everv  thing  in  the  universe,  and  that  every  thing  was  in 
its  place,  occupying  its  own  sphere  without  jarring  or  dis- 
cord. He  could  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  two  elements » 
of  mind  and  of  matter,  and  that  their  constituent  parts 
were  essentially  different  firom  each  other ;  but  he  saw  that 
they  were  wonderfully  imited  in  the  human  constituticm, 
ana  he  longed  to  solve  the  problem  of  their  union.  Mind 
was  invisible,  and  could  not  be  reached  by  the  aid  of  the 
senses,  but  matter  was  tangible,  its  properties  were  percep- 
tible, and  could  be  graduated  by  certain  rules ;  and,  be- 
heving  that  the  body  was  so  adapted  to  the  soul,  as  to  be, 
in  a  certain  sense,  its  image, — just  as  the  soul  is  the  image 
of  its  Creator, — he  endeavored  to  trace  and  establish  a  cor- 
respondence between  them ;  and  thus,  through  the  material 
el^nents  of  our  nature,  which  were  known,  to  ascend  to  the 
spiritual,  which  were  comparatively  unknown, — so  as  bet- 
ter to  understand  the  nature  of  the  latter.  To  his  earnest 
desire  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  we  may,  therefore,  attribute  his  laborious  inves- 
tigations into  the  economy  of  the  animal  kingdom,  at  the 
head  of  which  man  is  placed,  as  well  as  his  voluminous 
works  on  that  subject. 

In  the  investigation  of  truth,  Swedenborg  adopted  the 
analytic  or  inductive  mode  of  reasoning,  rather  tfian  the 
synthetic,  and  considered  that  he  was  the  first  person  that 
had  ever  done  so.  Between  these  two  modes  of  reasoning 
he  draws  a  marked  distinction,  and  we  shall  here  use  his 
own  words : 

"  The  synthetic  commences  from  principles,  and  passes  therefrom 
to  phenomena  and  effects ;  thus  proceeding  from  the  prior  to  the  pos- 
terior, from  simple  to  compounds,  from  superior  to  inferior,  from  in- 
terior to  exterior ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  from  a  univer- 
sal to  singulars,  consequently  to  experience  to  confirm  prior  things. 
The  analytic  method,  on  the  other  hand,  rises  from  phenomena  to 
causes,  and  evolves  from  thence  principles ;  consequently  evolves 
universals  from  the  experience  of  singulars,  interior  things  from  the 
exterior,  simples  from  compounds,  io  a  word,  the  prior  from  the  pos- 
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terior.    Thas,  analysis  ha  a  method  of  reasoning,  is  the  interfe  of 
synthesis."  / 

He  considered  the  latter  as  more  particularly  the  basis  of 
hypothetic  assumption,  of  groundless  theories,  of  systems 
that  rest  merely  upon  imagination,  and  have  no  solid  foun- 
dation in  fact.  It  was  an  inverted  mode  of  proceeding,  he 
thought,  which  placed  the  end  of  a  thing  before  the  begin-^ 
ning,  the  result  prior,  in  order  of  time,  to  the  means  by 
which  it  was  arrived  at,  and  which,  besides  encouraging 
self-conceit  and  an  imdue  confidence,  was  very  likely  to* 
plunge  the  inquirer  into  error,  to  produce  scepticism,  and 
the  rise  and  downfall  and  perpetual  revolution  of  opinions 
and  systems,  without  ever  securing  for  philosophy  any  cer- 
tain, absolute,  fixed  and  immutable  principles.  He  deeply- 
regretted  that  the  human  mind  had  been  studied  in  this 
superficial  and  unsatisfactory  manner, — a  study  resulting 
in  no  clear  and  indubitable  views,  but  in  such  as  were  al- 
ways fluctuating  and  unworthy  of  the  dignity  either  of 
its  descent  or  destiny.  He  wished  to  pursue  a  surer  course 
of  investigation,  and  one  which  would  be  better  rewarded. 
He  thought  there  was  such  a  course,  though  it  had  not 
before  b^n  travelled.  This  course  was  experience.  Ba- 
con had  pointed  it  out  as  the  only  true  one.  Swedenborg, 
addressing  himself  earnestly  to  the  task,  was  determin^ 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  was  so.  The  theory  was  a 
pleasing  one,  and  promised  well, — ^would  the  facts  bear  it 
out,  and  plant  it  on  a  firm  basis?  Would  it  render  it  res- 
pectable in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ? — or,  what  was  more  and 
better, — would  it  afford  strong  and  certain  aid  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth?  Swedenborg  thought  that  it  would. 
At  any  rate  he  would  try  it.  The  experiment  would  do  no 
harm.  He  did  try  it,  and  with  what  success,  must  be  left 
to  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  present  century,  and  of 
succeeding  times  to  decide. 

Swedenborg  entertained  very  thorough  ideas  of  experi- 
ence. It  was  no  holiday  matter  with  him.  It  called  for 
labor,  and  he  had  all  his  life-time  been  a  working  man. 
According  to  Swedenborg,  experience  included  all  the  sci- 
ences,— metallurgy,  botany,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  all 
physical  and  natural  learning ;  it  involved  the  constitution 
and  frame- work  of  the  social  edifice ;  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, customs  and  laws,  as  well  as  all  experiments 
that  are  made  to  discover  and  develop  the  hidden  myste- 
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ries  of  nature  which  are  concealed  from  the  observation  of 
the  senses ;  all  the  conclusions  that  result  from  the  skill 
and  ingenuity  of  learned  men  in  reference  to  these  matters, 
laid  up  in  the  memory,  or  brought  to  the  store-house  of  the 
sciences,  to  form  the  basis  of  other  experiments.  And,  in 
general,  experience,  according  to  his  notion  of  it,  compre- 
hends all  that  collection  of  things  that  we  examine  by  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  from  infancy  to  adult  age ;  all  that 
we  have  seen,  heard,  tasted,  smelt  or  touched;  for,  by 
means  of  these  materials,  the  rational  mind  acquires  its 
ideas  and  its  learning.  Such  were  Swedenborg's  expanded 
views  of  experimental  philosophy,  of  which  the  idea  cm- 
ly  did  not  float  in  his  head,  but  formed  the  broad  and  solid 
^und- work  of  all  his  inquiries.  The  soul  had  eluded  the 
grasp  of  former  philosophers,  and  still  dwelt  in  darkness, 
shorn  of  its  attributes;  he  determined  to  approach  it, 
to  survey  it,  to  canvass  it  in  all  its  parts  and  properties,  and 
to  make  it  better  known,  if  possible,  to  others.  His  ruling 
object,  his  almost  consuming  passion  was,  to  contemplate 
fthe  soul  through  no  false  mediums,  but  to  see  it  clearly  and 
distinctly,  as  it  really  is,  as  God  made  it,  in  his  own  image, 
and  not  as  human  systems  have  framed  and  fashioned  it, 
after  their  likeness ;  and,  taking  experience  for  his  guide — 
an  experience  enriched  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  sciences,  and  a  long,  laborious  and  successful  study  of 
the  laws  of  the  universe, — ^he  proceeded  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  task,  with  the  spirit  and  strength  of  a  cham- 
pion,— determined  to  perform  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
reflect  rare  and  additional  light  on  so  interesting  a  topic. 

The  theory  of  Swedenborg,  of  which  we  have  menticm- 
ed  the  leading  idea,  was,  that  it  is  idle  to  seek  for  the  soul 
any  where  else  than  in  her  own  kingdom ;  that  she  is  no 
where  to  be  found  save  in  that  system  to  which  she  is  ad- 
joined and  injoined,  and  where  she  is  represented,  and  is 
always  exhibited  for  contemplation ;  that  the  body  is  her 
image,  resemblance,  type ;  that  she  is  the  model,  the  idea, 
the  head,  i.  e.  the  soul  of  the  body ;  and  that  she  is  repre- 
sented in  the  body  as  in  a  mirror.  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  he  lays  down,  and  which  he  proceeds  to  demon- 
strate by  a  complete  analysis  of  the  whole  animal  economy ; 
as  well  as  to  estabUsh,  by  luminous  and  satisfactory  rea- 
sons, the  correspondence  that  exists  between  the  spiritual 
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and  material  elements  of  man's  nature,  which  he  asserts  at 
the  outset 

With  this  object  in  view,  he  proceeds  1st  to  examine, 
physically  and  philosophically,  the  whole  anatomy  of  the 
boay,  from  the  heel  to  the  head,  and  from  part  to  part.  2d. 
The  smatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum ; 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  tiie  medulla  spinalis.  3d. 
The  cortical  substance  of  the  two  brains ;  their  medullary 
fibre ;  the  nervous  fibre  of  the  body ;  the  muscular  fibre  ; 
the  causes  of  the  forces  and  motion  of  the  whole  organism ; 
diseases  also ;  more  especially  those  of  the  head,  or  which 

Sroceed  by  defluxion  from  the  cerebrum.  4th.  Certain 
octrines,  through  the  assistance  of  which,  we  may  be  con- 
ducted from  the  material  organism  of  the  body  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  soul,  which,  he  says,  is  inmiaterial ;  these  are 
the  doctrine  of  forms, — the  doctrine  of  order  and  degrees  ; 
the  doctrine  of  series  and  society  ;  the  doctrine  of  influx ; 
the  doctrine  of  correspondence  and  representation ;  and  last- 
ly, the  doctrine  of  modification.  5th.  From  these  doctrines, 
he  advances  to  rational  physchology  itself,  comprising  the 
subiects  of  action ;  external  and  internal  sense ;  imagination 
and  memory ;  the  affection  of  the  animus  ;  intellect,  i.  .e. 
thought  and  will ;  the  affections  of  the  rational  mind,  and 
instinct  Lastly,  he  investigates  the  soul,  its  state  in  the 
body ;  its  intercourse,  affection  and  immortality. 

Behold,  then,  the  theory  of  Swedenborg,  and  his  plan  of 
operations !  The  one  of  which  he  builds  up,  and  the  other 
proceeds  to  execute  by  a  thorough  appeal  to  experience. 
He  first  collects  together  the  results  which  have  been  ar- 
rived at,  in  that  way,  by  all  the  most  distinguished  ana- 
tomical inquirers  of  his  own  age,  and  of  preceding  times, 
bearing  upon  the  several  topics  on  which  he  treats ;  to 
which  he  adds  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries ;  and  upon 
the  whole  of  this  accumulated  mass  of  materials,  he  endea- 
vors, by  a  logical  train  of  reasoning,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  build  up  his  own  system  of  psychical  and  intellec- 
tual philosophy,  and  to  advance  and  elevate  the  cause  of 
anatomical  science, — which  he  deplores,  as  having,  in  his 
day,  come  to  a  stand,  and  as  beginning  to  fall  into  an  im- 
happy  state  of  decadence,  by  losing  sight  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  man's  nature,  and  by  confining  itself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  his  sensual  sphere. 

It  will  be  perceived,  by  those  who  investigate  thoroughly 
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the  philosophical  writings  of  Swedenboig,  that  ihey  exhi^ 
bit  no  tendency  to  materialism,  which  had  gained  but  little 
ascendancy  in  his  age,  although,  amongst  thinking  m^  (rf 
almost  all  professions,  they  constitute  the  peculiar  vice  rf 
our  times.    He  never  sought,  therefore,  to  materialize  the 
soul,  or  to  regard  it,  in  any  sense,  as  the  result  of  material 
organization  ;  but  still  he  did  not  maintain  that,  becatise 
the  soul  was  invisible  to  the  external  senses,  it  thapefore  had 
no  organization.     He  believed  that  it  had  one,-  as  well  as 
its  own  spiritual  senses,   which  were  simply  its  facul- 
ties.   He  regarded  the  soul  not  as  a  nonentity, — a  mere 
shadow, — ^but  as  a  real  spiritual  substance,  the  subject  of 
accidents  and  attributes,  invested  with  a  spiritual  form,  the 
proper  object  of  contemplation  by  the  mind,  and  performing 
vanous  functions  of  its  own,  sometimes  dependently  on, 
and  sometimes  independently  of,  the  material  body.     Thus 
he  gave  to  his  intellectual  philosophy  a  firm  and  substan- 
tial basis  on  which  to  rest, — a  thing  which  it  is  believed  no 
metaphysician  had  achieved  before  his  time.    With  Locke, 
he  denied  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  believing  that  the 
senses  were  the  medium  through  which  all  our  ideas  are 
conveyed  from  the  external  world;  but  he  went  further 
than  Locke,  and  beyond  the  mere  sphere  of  the  rational 
mind,  when  he  asserted  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Influx,  and 
that  the  soul,  the  highest  part  of  our  nature,  is  in  the  very 
sphere  of  truths  itself 

"  We  live  but  little,"  he  wye,  "  in  infancy,  for  to  feel  is  lo  live ;  yet 
this  very  life  increaeea,  grows,  and  approximates  to  perfection,  as 
age  advances.  The  sensoria  of  the  body  are  opened,  into  which  the 
vwible  world  flows,  at  first  cenerally,  indistinctly  and  obscurely, 
with  its  modes  and  images.  These  modes  creep  up  to  the  sensona 
of  the  cerebrum,  which  have  been  rendered  accessible  by  conducting 
fibres,  and  produce  changes  of  state  therein,  by  which  they  teach 
them  to  receive,  retain,  and  at  last  to  perceive  that  which  comes  up 
and  penetrates  throuffh  the  external,  organic  doors.  Thus,  ip  fro- 
cess  of  time,  sensual  images,  adopted  internally  in  the  scnsorium  of 
the  cerebrum,  become  ideas ;  at  first  analogous  to  sensual  ideas ; 
afterwards,  disposed  into  forms  and  series,  they  become  proximately 
higher,  or  imaginative  ideas  ;  these,  at  length,  put  on  rational  forms, 
and  become  intellectual  ideas.  Thus,  we  are  instructed  bv  the 
world,  by  means  of  the  senses,  the  ministers  of  the  life  of  the  body, 
and  are  led  from  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  more  or  less,  into  the 
light  of  knovjledge.  There  is  in  the  cerebrum  an  eminent  sensorium, 
and  intimate  recesses  therein,  whither  these  sensual  rays  of  the  body 
ascend,  and  where  they  cannot  mount  any  further ;  there  the  soul 
resides,  clad  in  the  noblest  garment  of  organization,  and  sits  to  meet 
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the  ideas  emerging  thither,  and  receives  them  as  gaests.  This  high 
and  noble  place  is  the  innermost  sen^orium,  and  it  is  the  boundary 
at  which  the  ascent  of  the  life  of  the  body  ceases,  and  the  boundary 
from  which  that  of  the  soul,  considered  as  a  spiritual  essence,  begins. 
Here,  especially,  the  soul  infuses  her  power,  and  communicates  the 
faculty  whereby  images  become  ideas,  may  be  convoluted  and  dis- 
tributed into  rational  forms  or  analyses,  and  may  put  on  a  certain 
spiritual  attire :  that  is  to  say,  whereby  we  are  empowered  to  think 
anove  and  below  ourselvei^  from  objects  of  the  understanding,  to 
conclude  from  thoughts,  to  judse  from  conclusions,  to  choose  mm 
judgments,  and  thus  to  will  and  determine.  Besides  giving  power 
and  faculty,  the  soul  gives  us  to  distinguish,  and,  as  it  were,  inti- 
mately to  feel,  whether  the  forms  of  images,  and,  in  fine,  whether 
the  forms  of  ideas  are  in  agreement  or  dissonance  with  the  order  in 
which  she  herself  is ;  if  the  former,  she  receives  them  with  some- 
thing of  love ;  if  the  latter,  with  Aversion." 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  system  of  Sweden- 
borg  is  strictly  conservative,  not  denying,  in  fact,  with 
Hume,  the  existence  of  cause  and  effect,  nor  maintaining, 
with  Berkley,  that  the  outward  universe  is  nothing,  and  that 
the  inward  sensations  are  every  thing ;  not  agreeing  with 
the  materialists,  that  the  soul  is  the  result  of  material  or- 
ganization ;  nor  with  the  pure  spiritualist,  that  it  is  some- 
thing formless,  objectless,  and,  of  course,  aimless  and  inex- 
plicable ;  but  taking  a  safe  position,  and  maintaining  it 
securely,  somewhere  midway  between  the  transcendental 
and  the  sensuous  theories. 

We  quote  the  following  remarks  from  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
admirable  "  Introduction  to  the  Animal  Kingdom."  They 
indicate  the  degree  of  progress  made  in  anatomical  science 
at  the  time  Swedenborg  commenced  his  inquiries  into  the 
animal  economy ;  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness  to  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  department ;  the 
points  from  which  he  started  in  prosecuting  his  own  in- 
vestigations, their  particular  direction,  and  his  method  of 
pursuing  them : 

"  Swedenborg's  analysis  is  professedly  supported  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  old  anatomists,  wtio  flourished  m  the  Augustan  age  of 
the  science.  At  his  time  nearly  all  the  great  and  certain  facts  of 
anatomy  were  already  known ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  the  existence  of  the  lymphatics  and  the  lacteals. 
Anatomy,  too,  hud  long  been  cultivated  distinctly  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  was  to  a  great  extent  purified  of  the  errors  that  crept  into 
it  at  first  from  the  habit  of  dissecting  the  lower  animals.  Many  of 
the  old  anatomists  were  men  of  philosophic  spirit,  who  proposed  to 
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themselves  the  problem  of  the  onhreree,  and  solved  it  in  their  own 
way,  or  tried  to  solve  it  They  were  the  first  observers  of  nature's 
speaking  marvels  in  the  organic  sphere,  and  described  them  with 
feelings  of  delight,  which  diowed  that  they  were  receptive  of  iii- 
straction  from  the  great  fountain  of  truth.  They  worked  at  once 
With  the  mind  and  the  senses  in  the  field  of  oWrvsOion.  There 
was  a  certain  superior  manner  and  artistic  form  in  their  treatises. 
They  believed  instinctively  in  the  doctrine  of  use.  They  expected 
nature  to  be  wonderful,  and  supposed  therefore  that  the  human  bo- 
dy hivolved  <much  which  it  required  the  distinct  exercise  of  the  mind 
to  discover.  Hence  their  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  animal  spirits; 
a  belief  which  they  based  upon  common  sense,  or  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  upon  the  general  experience  of  effects ;  at  ilie  same 
time  that  they  re^o^nized  its  object  as  beyond  sensual  experience, 
and  not  to  be  confirmed  directly  by  sight  They  used  the  mi'^ro- 
scope  to  assist  and  fortify  the  eye, -and  not  to  substitute  it,  or  dissi- 
pate its  objective  sphere.  Eveli  the  greatest  among  ihem.  who  ad- 
dicted himself  to  the  bare  study  of  structure  and  the  making  of 
illustrative  preparations,  expressed  a  noble  hope  that  others  would 
complete  his  labors,  by  making  as  distinct  a  study  of  uses. 

"  But  the  picture  is  not  without  its  darker  side.  Although  they  had 
strong  instincts  and  vivid  glimpses  of  truth,  yet  when  they  attempted 
to  carry  their  perceptions  out,  they  degenerated  into  mere  hyphtfae- 
ses.  and  systems  of  hypotheses.  They  did  not  ascend  high  enough 
before  they  asain  descended,  nor  did  they  explore  nature  by  an  in- 
tegral methoQ ;  and  hence  they  had  no  means  of  pursuing  analogies 
without  destroying  the  everlasting  distinction  of  tnings.  They  stop- 
ped in  that  midway  where  scepticism  easily  overtook  them,  and 
where,  when  that  enemy  of  the  human  intellect  had  once  penetrated, 
there  was  no  posibiliiy  of  maintaining  themselves,  but  the  Tall  to  the 
sensual  sphere  was  inevitable.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  they 
had  not  conceived  the  laws  of  order,  and  therefore  could  not  claim 
the  support  which  nature  gives  to  all  her  truths.  Nay,  it  was  so 
impossible  that  they  should  proceed  further  without  the  tincture  of 
a  universal  method,  that  their  minds  came  to  a  stand-still ;  the  truths 
already  elicited  were  rendered  unsatisfactorv,  and  mere  progress 
demanded  their  fall.  They  fell  therefore,  and  a  race  which  knows 
them  not  is  dwelling  now  in  tent  and  hut  among  their  mij?htv  ruins. 

"At  the  very  crisis  of  their  fate,  Swedenborg  took  the  fielcf  for  tlie 
end  that  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  at  once  declared,  that  un- 
less matters  were  carried  higher,  experimental  knowledge  itself 
would  perish,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  be  carried  to  the  tomb,  ad- 
ding that  he  was  much  mistaken  if  the  world's  destinies  were  not 
tending  thitherward.  The  task  that  he  undertook  was,  to  build  the 
heaps  of  experience  into  a  palace  in  which  the  human  mind  might 
dwell,  and  enjoy  security  from  without,  and  spiritual  prosperity  from 
within.  He  brought  to  that  task  requisites,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal, of  an  extraordinary  kind.  He  was  a  naturalized  subject  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  human  thought,  and  yet  was  bom  at  the  same 
time  to  another  order  and  a  better  country.  To  the  various  classes 
of  schoolmen  he  appears  never  to  have  attached  himself,  except  for 
different  purposes  from  theirs.    He  pursued  mathematics  for  a  dis- 
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tinctly  eztraneooB  end.  As  a  student  of  physiology,  he  belonged  to 
no  chque  or  school,  and  had  no  class-prejudices  to  encounter.  In 
theology  he  was  almost  as  free  mentally,  as  though  not  a  single 
commentator  had  written,  or  system  been  formed,  but  as  i hough  his 
bands  were  the  first  in  which  the  Word  of  God  was  placed  in  its 
virgin  purity.  Add  to  this  Uiat  he  by  no  means  disregarded  the 
works  of  others,  but  was  learned  in  all  useful  learning.  He  had  a 
sound  practical  education,  and  was  employed  daily  in  the  actual 
business  of  life  for  a  series  of  years.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  mechanics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  the  other 
sciences  as  known  in  his  time,  and  had  elicited  universal  truths  in 
the  sphere  of  each.  From  the  beginning  he  perceived  that  there 
was  an  order  in  nature.  This  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  own  studies 
with  a  view  to  order.  He  ascended  from  the  theory  of  earthy  sub- 
stances to  the  theory  oi^  the  atmospheres,  and  I'rom  both  to  the  theo- 
ry of  cosmoffony,  and  came  gradually  to  man  as  the  crowning  object 
of  nature.  He  brought  the  order  of  the  macrocosm  to  illustrate  the 
order  of  the  microcosm.  His  dominant  end,  which  he  never  lost 
sight  of  for  a  moment,  was  spiritual  and  moral,  which  preserved  his 
mind  alive  in  a  long  course  of  physical  studies,  and  empowered  him 
to  see  life  and  substance  in  the  otherwise  dead  machinery  of  the  cre- 
ation. He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  humbleness,  and  never  once 
looked  back,  to  gratify  self-complacency,  upon  past  achievements, 
but  travelled  onward  and  still  onward,  ^  without  fatigue  and  without 
repose,'  to  a  home  in  the  fruition  of  the  infimte  and  eternal.  8ueh 
was  the  competitor  who  now  entered  the  arena  of  what  had,  till  this 
tune,  been  exclusively  medical  science ;  truly  a  man  of  wIknh  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  possessed  the  kindliest,  droadest,  high- 
est, most  theoretical  and  most  practical  genius  that  it  bas  yet  pleased 
God  to  bestow  on  the  weary  ages  of  civilization. 

"  Swedeuborg  perceived  tlial  tlie  permanence  of  nature  depends 
upon  the  excellence  of  its  order ;  that  all  creation  exists  and  sunsists 
as  one  thing  from  God ;  the  divine  love  is  its  end ;  divine  wisdom,  its 
oause ;  and  divine  order,  in  tne  theatre  of  use,  the  simultaneous  or 
ultimate  form  of  that  wisdom  and  love.    He  also  perceived,  that  the 

Sermanence  of  any  human  system,  whether  a  philosophy  or  a  society, 
epends  upon  the  coincidence  between  its  order  and  the  order  of 
creation ;  and  that  when  this  coincidence  exists,  the  perceptions  of 
reason  have  a  fixed  place  and  habitation  on  the  earth,  from  wbieh  it 
will  be  impossible  to  dislodge  them  by  anything  short  of  a  crum- 
bling down  of  all  the  faculties,  both  rational  and  sensual ;  a  result 
which,  if  the  human  heart  be  improving,  the  belief  in  a  God  forbids 
us  to  anticipate.  But  Swedenborg  did  not  rest,  as  the  philosoj^hers 
do,  in  a  mere  algebraical  perception  of  the  truth,  or  in  recognizing 
a  want  without  supplying  it ;  but  like  a  good  and  faithful  servant  he 
actually  expounded  a  system  of  principles  at  one  with  nature  herself, 
and  which  will  attest  their  order  and  their  real  Autlior  by  standing 
for  ages  of  ages." 

It  would  extend  this  article  too  far,  to  unfold  particulaily 
the  doctrines  incukated  by  Swedenborg,  and  employed  by 
him  in  imravelling  the  mysterious  web  of  ttie  animal  eco- 
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nomy.    The  following  brief  extract  firom  the  translator's 
preface,  conveys  some  notion  of  them : 

"The  doctrines  made  use  of  by  Swedenborg  in  the  'AnoDal 
KiDgdom.'  are  the  DoctriDes  of  Forms,  of  Order  aod  Degrees^  of 
Series  and  Society,  of  influx,  of  Cor^bspondence  and  Representa- 
tions,  and  of  Modification.  These  doctnnes  themselves  are  truths 
arrived  at  by  ana  ysis,  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  general  experience; 
in  short,  they  are  so  many  formulas  resulting  from  the  evolution  of 
the  sciences.-  They  are  perpetually  illustrated  and  elucidated 
throughput  the  ^Animal  Kingdom,'  but  never  stated  by  Swedenborg 
in  the  form  of  pure  science,  perhaps  because  it  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  analytic  method  to  have  so  stated  them,  before  the 
reader  had  been  carried  up  through  the  legitimate  stages,  begin- 
ning from  experience,  or  the  lowest  sphere.  Each  efiect  ia  pot 
through  all  these  doctrines,  in  order  that  it  may  disclose  the  causes 
that  enter  it  in  succession,  that  it  may  refer  itself  to  its  roots  aod  be 
raised  to  its  powers,  and  be  seen  in  connection,  contiguity,  continuity, 
and  analogy  with  all  other  things  in  the  same  universe.  They  may 
be  compared  to  so  many  special  organs,  which  analyse  things,  appa- 
rently homogeneous,  into  a  number  of  distinct  constituent  principkes, 
and  distribute  each  for  use  as  the  whole  requires.  To  deny  any  of 
these  doctrines,  or  to  give  them  up  in  the  presence  of  facts  that  do 
not  range  upon  them  at  first  sight,  is  to  nullify  the  human  mind  as 
the  interpreter  of  nature." 

Having  thus  developed  the  general  doctrines  of  our  au- 
thor, and  his  modes  of  investigation,  we  proceed  to  exhibit 
the  views  he  entertained  on  some  particular  topics.  His 
wbole  system  may  be  gathered,  in  brief,  fix)m  the  well  ar- 
ranged "  Index  of  Subjects,"  at  the  close  of  the  "  Animal 
Kingdom,"  and  which  may  be  advantageously  studied  be- 
fore resorting  to  the  body  of  the  work.  We  select,  ftom 
this  source,  a  few  titles,  leaving  out  only  the  references  to 
pages,  and  such  other  matters  as  are  not  necessary  to  be 
mserted  with  a  view  to  a  full  imderstanding  of  the  sub- 
ject matters. 

Action. — "  A  single  action  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
forms.  There  is  a  connection  and  everlasting  chain  between  sensa- 
tions and  actions.  The  reaction  of  parts  corresponds  exactljr  to  the 
action,  this  being  the  source  of  the  natural  equihbrium.  Action  an- 
tes from  circulation,  in  conjunction  with  respiration :  for  circulation 
gives  and  renews  potency,  and  respiration  infuses  force ;  whence 
action. 

^  Affections  only  are  innate,  not  ideas.    All  the  afiections  are 

S'ven  to  serve  as  the  fuel  and  heat  of  bodily  life.  The  afiections  of 
e  animal  mind  are  divisible  into  inferior,  superior  and  proper. 
The  affections  flowinff  fh>m  the  body,  immediately  seize  upon  the 
blood ;  those  flowiog  from  the  animal  mind,  the  spirit  of  the  blood ; 
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those  flowing  from  the  ratiooal  mind,  the  very  soul  of  the  blood  and 
spirits. 

"  Boot.  By  the  body  is  meant  all  that  lives  from  the  blood,  and 
consists  of  the  lowest,  or  angular  and  circular  forms.  The  animal 
body  is  the  temple  of  all  the  sciences,  both  physical  and  philosophi- 
cal. In  it  we  learn  the  things  that  are  intermediate  in  the  sciences. 
There  can  be, no  intelligence  in  the  body,  except  as  intelligence  in 
the  soul.  There  is  the  same  state,  order,  and  form  of  government  in 
the  bod^,  as  in  a  kingdom.  It  consists  of  forms  within  forms,  and 
series  within  series.    The  two  halves  of  the  bod^,  in  general  an^  in 

Cticular,  are  not  symmetrical.  The  adaptations  of  the  animal 
y  are  the  lowest  proofs  of  God's  omnipotence  ;  for  he  has  filled 
the  vilest  iqsect  with  similar  miracles.  Two  principles  bear  sway  in 
the  body,  viz :  nature  and  the  will.  The  body  is  not  subject  to  the 
order  and  laws  of  the  universe,  but  derives  its  form  and  determina- 
tions from  its  own  principles.  In  every  point  of  the  body,  there  is 
what  circulates,  what  breathes,  and  what  acts.  We  may  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  animal  body  respecting  the  forms  of  human  socie- 
ties.   Whatever  is  in  the  body  is  extraneous  to  the  cerebrum. 

^  Brain.  The  animations  of  the  brain  are  coincident  with  the 
respirations  of  the  lungs.  They  constitute  the  inmost  life  of  the 
boay.  The  brain  is  a  chemical  organ.  The  firstling  blood  of  the 
heart  is  Giupplied  to  it  The  motion  of  the  brain  is  synchronous  with 
the  heart  before  birth,  and  with  the  lungs  after  birth.  The  am'ma- 
tion  of  the  brain  is  a  natural  necessity,  to  provide  the  body  with  ner- 
vous juice.  Before  birth,  all  the  blood  passes  through  the  brain,  as 
aflerwards  through  the  lungs. 

^  Cause.  Ever^  cause  is  an  efficient  relatively  to  things  below  it, 
and  an  effect  relatively  to  those  above  it  In  proceeding  to  an  «nd. 
nature  makes  nse  of  an  entire  causal  series  or  subordinations;  and 
maltiplies  the  causes  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  end. 
Causes  always  flow  into  their  effect,  not  by  a  simple  mediation  or 
aobordination,  but  by  several.  The  modes  of  subordination  of  causes 
are  various  :  and  something  of  their  nature  may  be  seen  by  exam- 
ining the  efiect,  if  the  signs  of  the  causative  agents  be  given.  An 
efficient  cause  necessarily  involves  an  active  principle.  Whatever 
belongs  to  the  class  of  causes  must  be  formed  organically.  Causes 
are  divisible  into  innermost,  middle,  and  outermost  The  innermost 
causes  act  most  individually ;  the  outermost  act  on  all  the  parts  gene- 
rally, and  thus  represent  the  common  bond  of  singulars.  The  vari- 
ous influx  of  causes  varies  the  quality  of  effects.  Every  cause  and 
efiect  involves  a  use.  It  is  our  business  to  resolve  every  effect  into 
its  causes. 

"  Centre.  Every  thing  is  a  kind  of  centre.  In  the  stomach,  the 
centre  of  motion  is  the  centre  of  gravity.  There  are  centres  of 
forces,  both. universal  and  singular,  general  and  particular.  The 
body  consists  of  mere  centres  or  gravity,  which,  by  the  combination, 
form  diameters  and  circumferences.  The  mouth  is  the  moveable 
centre  of  the  face ;  the  root  of  th^nose  the  immovable  centre.  The 
body  is  at  once  a  perpetual  centre  and  a  perpetual  circumference. 
The  general  centre  of  the  body  is  at  the  spot  where  the  GQsophaguf 
39        vcM.,  wii. — Na  26. 
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• 
meets  the  diaphragm.    There  are  as  many  centres  as  poiDls,  and  as 
many  equilibria  as  centres. 

"Effects  derive  every  thing  from  their  causes,  and  these,  from 
their  principles.  What  is  natural  and  what  voluntary  in  the  body 
may  perhaps  be  concluded  frott  the  nerves,  but  more  surely  and 
plainly  from  ejects.  All  ultimate  effects  are  brought  about  by  mere 
successive  mediations.  In  order  to  unfold  the  skin  we  must  have  re- 
course to  effects,  these  being  more  strongly  and  easily  visible  than 
tissues  as  examined  by  the  eye.  An  effect  is  the  complex  and  sum 
of  all  its  antecedents. 

*'  Ends  are  all  in  all  means  and  effects.  Identity  of  end  conjoins 
parts.  The  last  things  so  conspire  with  first,  that  the  end  of  the 
cause  is  apparent  from  the  effect.  The  organic  form  resembles  the 
end  inscribed  on  it.  The  body  is  a  mechanism  ol  effects,  which  are 
all  represented  in  the  soul  as  ends.  The  last  effect  or  use  is  the  first 
in  the  cause ;  or  is  the  end ;  and  thus  completes  the  circle  of  uses. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  every  end  is  at  the  same  time  a  beginning. 
We  live  more  penectly  the  more  we  respect  ends,  and  more  sublime- 
ly, the  higher  the  ends.  Ends,  like  causes,  describe  progressively  an 
entire  revolution  and  circle.  The  ultimate  end  of  Providence  in  hu- 
man life,  is  the  constitution  of  a  spiritual  heaven,  a  kingdom  of  God, 
a  holy  society,  in  which  the  end  of  creation  is  regarded  by  Grod,  and 
by  which  God  is  regarded  as  the  end  of  ends. 

"  Form.  Every  particle  has  Its  own  form  and  figure.  The  least 
forms  are  the  ante-types  of  the  larger.  Whenever  an  action  is  in- 
'  tended,  a  corresponding  motion  is  induced,  and  a  form  corresponding 
to  the  motion  generated ;  thus  the  form  of  substances  coincides  with 
the  form  of  the  active  forces ;  and  of  the  motion  producing  the  ac- 
tion. Form  ascends  from  lowest  to  highest,  in  order  and  by  degrees. 
The  degrees  of  forms  are  the  angular,  circular,  spiral,  vortical,  ce- 
lestial, and  spiritual.  The  large,  compound  and  visible  forms  in  the 
body,  exist  and  subsist,  from  smaller,  simpler  and  invisible  forms, 
which  act  like  the  larger,  but  more  perfectly  and  universally.  What- 
ever is  manifested  in  compound  and  ultimate,  arises  from  simple  and 
primal  forms.  The  higher  forms  assume  relations  like  those  of  the 
great  sphere  of  nature.  The  simple  circle  is  not  the  most  perfect  of 
forms.  Our  innermost  forms  are  nourished  by  terrestrial,  our  outer- 
most, by  celestial  food. 

^  Imagination  is  referrable  to  the  first  internal  sense  which  comet 
next  to  ocular  vision.  It  cannot  reduce  the  materials  in  the  memory 
to  any  order  but  that  which  affects  the  external  senses  and  the  infe- 
rior mind  of  the  body.  It  is  the  activity  of  the  memory.  In  reispect 
to  sensation,  it  is  nearly  at  one  with  occular  sight  It  is  distinct 
from  both  sight  and  thought  It  exists  in  brutes  devoid  of  reason, 
but  thought  is  properly  human. 

"  Intelligence.  There  are  three  causes  that  lead  to  intelligence ; 
experience  is  the  first  or  ministering  cause ;  the  sciences  are  the  se- 
cond or  mediate  cause  ;  the  faculty  of  thinking  distinctly  is  the  third 
or  efficient  cause.  These  three  causes  will  not  conduct  to  intelli- 
gence of  real  truths,  unless  we  extinguish  the  impure  fires  of  the 
body,  and  our  own  delusive  lights. 

*'Lba8T8.    The  stomach  consists  of  leseer  and  least  stomachs,  ex- 
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ercisiDg  more  perfect  and  universal  offices  than  the  ffreat  stomach 
itself.  The  universe  is  only  the  sum  of  infinite  similar  leasts.  When 
the  vessels  are  in  their  leasts,  they  perform  their  play  with  the  most 
perfect  distinctness.  The  least  glands  of  the  body  are  the  jprinciples 
of  all  operations ;  and  also  the  ends,  and  therefore  resemble  centres. 
The  lungs  derive  their  nature  from  their  centres,. or  leasts.  The 
least  vessels  in  the  lungs  govern  the  large.  Every  thing  in  the  visi- 
ble world  has  its  determinate  maximum  and  minimum,  and  proceeds 
from  its  maximum  to  its  minimum,  and  vice  versa.  The  viscera 
educe  from  their  leasts  their  power  of  operating.  The  greatest  is 
represented  in  the  least  and  vice  versa.  The  least  fibres  engender 
each  papilla  of  the  skin,  are  what  give  its  essence  and  potency  as  a 
compound. 

'^  LiPB,  in  its  essential  form,  is  not  predicable  of  the  body  and  the 
blood,  but  only  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit.  Did  we  not  live  our  life  in 
single  parts,  consequently  in  the  single  individualities  of  the  blood, 
we  could  not  possibly  live  in  the  whole,  or  general  congeries  of  the 
parts.  We  are  only  instruments  or  organs  o^  one  life,  from  which 
one  instrumental  cause  flows  into  another.  There  are  three  common 
fountains  of  life,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart 

"Motion.  In  all  parts  oif  the  body,  there  are  particular,  special  and 
general  motions.  In  every  member,  intended  for  motion,  there  is, 
throughout,  a  relation  of  circumference,  axis  and  centre.  In  the  kid- 
neys the  confluence  of  infinite  little  motions  produces  a  single  and 
general  motion.  The  division  of  viscera  into  lobes  is  an  evident 
sign  of  motion.  The  motions  of  the  body  are  natural,  voluntary  and 
mixed.  There  are  three  general  sources  of  motion,  viz:  the  anima- 
tion of  the  brain,  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  and  the  respi- 
ration of  the  lun^s.  The  motions  of  the  heart  and  arteries  only  give 
existence  and  life  in  potency;  those  of  the  brain  and  lungs  give  life 
in  action.  Motion  and  connection  of  .parts  are  exact  correlatives. 
The  determination  of  substances  involves  a  corresponding  determi- 
nation of  accidents  and  motions.  In  reality,  the  only  universal  mo- 
tions are  those  of  the  brain  and  heart 

*•  Natubb  persists  constantly  in  her  measures  and  degrees.  Na- 
ture and  the  will  have  their  separate  departments.  Nature  develops 
all  the  resources  of  art  and  science,  from  their  innermost  grounds 
and  principles.  She  advances  progressively  in  all  her  operations. 
She  never  takes  the  most  trifling  step,  except  in  order,  according  to 
laws,  and  for  an  end.  Every  particle  has  an  order  of  its  own.  In 
the  animal  kingdom  the  empire  is  divided  between  nature  and  intel- 
lect Nature  is  almost  universally  occupied  in  preparing  series  of 
menstrusL,  more  and  more  universal,  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  body. 
Nature  continually  reduces  her  universe  to  a  kind  of  chaos,  thai  she 
may  select  all  things  therefrom,  and  distribute  them  in  their  places. 
In  the  animal  kingdom,  the  word  nature  signifies  all  that  principle 
which  acts  in  the  cause.  Nature  makes  use  of  various  means  to 
recal  detached  parts  to  their  general.  She  is  mistress  of  all  arts 
and  sciences,  and  the  principle  of  all  hiinds  and  faculties.  There  is 
perpetual  contention  between  nature  and  the  will.  Nature's  perfec- 
tion consists  in  influencing  and  inspiring  every  particular  with  a  com- 
mon spirit,  and  making  one  thing  satisfy  the  necessities  of  many. 
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Whatever  Droceeds  in  consecutive  order  from  prior  to  posteripf, 
flows  according  to  nature's  stream ;  but  what  proceeds  from  posterior 
to  prior,  too  oflen  goes  contrary  to  nature.  All  activity,  resulting 
fVom  the  will,  tends  to  disturb  the  natural  position  and  connection  m 
parts,  and  naturejs  obliged  ultimately  to  take  reins  from  the  m{]^ 
and  restore  them?  The  will  acts  from  without  to  within,  but  nature 
(Vom  within  to  without  The  force  of  nature  decreases  as  that  of 
the  will  increases,  and  vice  versa.  Nature  Is  perpetual  in  her  mea- 
sures, proportions  and  rules,  and  her  *j^overnment  lies  in  equilibrium 
and  equation.  That  which  is  accounted  preternatural  in  natural  life, 
may  be  natural  in  the  preternatural  life  that  we  live  at  this  day. 
Nature  and  the  will  flow  wonderfully  into  each  other  as  it  were  m 
gyres. 

"  Oroan. — The  anatomy  of  one  organ  is  not  sufficient  to  indicate 
its  nature ;  we  must  have  the  nature  of  each  organ  also  from  all  that 
are  connected  with  it  and  that  succeed  it.  The  anatomy  of  the 
whole  body  indicates  the  nature  of  each  organ.  All  the  organs  are 
composed  of  least  organs,  similar  to  themselves.  Each  organ  of 
the  body  has  its  appointed  limits.  Each  derives  its  organization 
and  power  of  action  from  the  very  nature  of  its  office.  Every  organ, 
viscus,  and  member  is  so  formed,  as  to  assume  and  undergo  infinite 
changes  of  state,  and  yet  to  subsist  and  remain  constantly  in  integrity 
with  respect  to  its  essence.  The  more  numerous  the  states  into 
which  any  organ  can  change,  and  the  greater  the  subordination 
wherewith  the  general  states  correspond  to  the  individual,  the  more 
perfect  such  organ  is. 

'^Rational  Mind. — It  produces  nothing  by  its  will  but  what  it 
has  imbibed  b^  way  of  the  senses.  Its  operations  may  not  unfitly 
be  compared  with  those  of  algebra.  Every  rational  object  has  its 
own  soul.  The  rational  mind  is  in  its  ver^r  nature  philosophical, 
and  the  fountain  of  philosophy.  It  is  the  uniting  meoium  between 
the  worldly  and  the  heavenly,  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual.  It 
constitutes  our  proper  humanity.  It  is  divided  into  two  powers,  a 
passive  and  an  active 

RcspiBATioN  is  the  essential  outermost  life  of  the  body.  All  the 
functions  peculiar  to  the  body  commence  and  cease  with  the  respira- 
tion. Respiration  opens  the  scene  of  bodily  life,  and,  in  a  certain 
image,  represents  the  higher  life.  Inspiration  is  brought  about  by 
the  force  of  the  incumbent  air,  assisted  by  the  contraction  of  the 
respiratory  muscles.  Expiration  is  brought  about  by  a  general 
contractile  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  internal  constituents  of  the  longsL 
assisted  by  the  return  of  the  ribs,  and  the  natural  compression  of 
the  thorax.  In  ordinary  respiration,  inspiration  alone  belongs  to  the 
will,  and  expiration  to  nature.  Ifi  extraordinary  respiration,  the 
will  sometimes  governs  expiration.  Respiration  calls  forth  the  inti- 
mate lives  of  the  determinations  into  actions,  or  into  their  ultimate 
lives.  Respiration  is  three-fold — natural,  voluntary  and  mixed.  The 
different  qualities  of  the  respiration  are  so  many  general  diagnostic 
marks  ol  the  ailments  of  the  body  and  animal  mind.  Every  part  ^ 
the  body  respires. 

"  SciENOBs. — The  empirical  sciences  supply  materials  and  histm- 
ments ;  the  theoretical,  laws  and  rules.    All  the  sciences  derive  thenr 
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elements  from  physical  nature  and  the  world.  The  eoiences  e<m- 
centrate  ideas,  and  submit  them  to  terms,  and  hence  give  a  clear 
representation  of  compound  ideaa.  There  is  a  connection  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  a  concentration  into  ene,  the  universal  of  all  All  the 
sciences  are  so  many  signs  of  the  deceptions  and  fallacies  of  our 
senses. 

''  Sense  makes  instantaneous,  common  cause  with  motion.  The 
^v%  senses  are  opened  at  birth,  when  the  inversion  of  life  takes  place, 
and  convey  the  (orms  of  the  world  inwards  to  the  soul.  Each  senee 
submits  itff  gifb  to  a  kind  of  vision  analogous  to  ocular  vision,  and 
carries  them  into  the  memory.  The  experience  of  no  man's  senses 
is  sufficient  for  the  exploration  of  causes ;  but  the  world's  general 
experience  Is  requirea,  for  we  must  be  instructed  by  all  things  of 
one  thing,  if  we  are  to  know  that  one  thins  thoroughly.  Sensation 
exists  nowhere  essentially  but  in  the  soul.  Certam  sensations  go 
first  into  the  memory ;  certain  others  go  immediately  towards  the 
innermost  sphere ;  the  latter  are  analogous  to  the  hepatic  and  broa- 
ehial  arteries.    Elach  sensation  is  a  compound  of  simpler  sensations. 

^  Series. — Every  series  comprehends  an  idea  of  its  universe. 
Every  thinsr  is  a  series,  and  in  a  series.  Digestion  is*  performed  in 
a  series.  Every  series  has  its  maximum  and  minimum.  The  pas- 
sage, by  a  continous  series,  from  compounds  to  their  simples,  is  called 
successive  progression.  From  a  continual  series  of  differences,  a 
compound  results  that  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  nature's  end.  No 
series  can  be  complete  or  effective  without  involving  at  least  a  time. 
There  are  both  successive  and  simultaneous  series,  but  the  latter 
always  arise  from  the  former.  One  thing  generates  and  fustaine 
another  in  a  continual  series. 

^  Soui^— Tne  soul  is  the  sphere  of  truths.  It  is  in  vahi  to  seek 
for  the  soul  anywhere  but  in  her  own  kingdom,  the  body.  She  ia 
represented  in  the  body  as  in  a  mirror.  It  is  impossible  to  leap  iaii* 
mediately  from  the  body  to  the  soul ;  and  hence  the  passage  between 
the  two  must  be  effected  by  certain  doctrines.  All  things  of  the 
body  contain  the  soul,  because  they  represent  its  series  of  ends.  As 
we  approach  the  soul  we  recede  from  the  body.  All  parts  ai\d  forma 
have  both  a  soul  and  a  body.  The  soul's  single  obiect,  while  it  lives 
in  the  body,  is  to  preserve  all  the  powers  of  the  boay  in  their  primi* 
tive  integrity,  or  to  make  them  sunsist  as  they  at  first  existed.  The 
form  of  the  ideas  that  constitute  the  nature  of  the  soul,  is  exactly 
represented  in  the  orfiranism  of  the  body.  Whatever  we  predicate 
of  nature,  we  mean  to  predicate  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  architect  of' 
the  body.  The  soul  was  the  only  principle  of  all  motions  during 
embryonic  life.  It  regards  only  enas  and  uses.  The  body  cannot 
unite  itself  to  the  soul,  but  the  soul  unites  itself  to  the  body.  At 
death,  the  soul  betakes  itself  completely  to  its  own  higher  sphere. 
It  perceives  all  mutations  in  the  body  that  are  imperceptible  to  the 
general  sensoriuro.  It  is  the  only  essence  by  which  we  live,  and  is 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  intellectual  mind.  It  judges  of  pleasure 
by  utility ;  but  the  senses,  of  utility  by  pleasure. 

"Sphere. — Relations  and  determinations  arise  from  spheres  of 
circumgyration.     There  are  three  spheres  in  the  living  body,  a 
sphere  of  effects,  a  sphere  of  causes,  and  a  sphere  of  principles. 
39* 
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The  soul  administers  the  supreme  sphere,  and  governs  the  state  of 
principles ;  the  spirit,  the  inferior  sphere,  and  governs  the  slates  of 
causes ;  and  the  blood,  or  body,  the  lowest  sphere,  and  governs  the 
states  of  efl'ects.  There  is  perpetual  battle  and  collision  of  these 
spheres  with  each  other.  The  sphere  of  the  body,  or  lowept  sphere, 
subsists  on  terrestrial  aliments ;  the  supreme  sphere,  on  ethereal  or 
celestial  food ;  the  middle  sphere,  on  both. 

"  Substance. — Substances  are  the  subjects  of  all  accidents.  For- 
ces, motions,  operations  and  actions  cannot  be  explored,  excepting 
through  the  organic  nexus  of  substances.  Wherever  there  is  a 
modification,  there  is  a  substance  also.  All  causes  flow  according 
to  the  nexus  of  substances. 

"  Truth  is  the  source  of  wisdom.  Every  truth  is  a  combination 
of  an  infinity  of  other  truths.  The  more  numerous  the  truths  that 
go  to  form  one  truth,  the  brighter  is  its  light.  A  truth  is  never 
opened  without  an  infinity  of  others  being  opened  also.  Truth  in 
man  is  according  to  his  order  and  state ;  hence  the  truths  in  the  ra- 
tional mind  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  truths,  but  principles.  The 
power  of  perceiving  truths,  a  priori^  belongs  to  God  and  spiritual 
beings,  but  not  to  man.  In  proportion  as  we  ascend  to  truths,  by  the 
proper  means,  truths  descend  to  us.  Purity  of  mind  and  respect  of 
universal  ends  are  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  trurh.  Even  the 
truths  legitimately  explored  by  analysis  are  only  appearances  of 
truth.    The  soul  is  the  sphere  of  truths. 

Unities.— All  things  are  related  to  their  unities.  Any  series  may 
be  assumed  as  a  unity.  Every  form  or  series  has  its  proper  unities. 
All  accidents,  modes,  dec,  have  their  unities.  Unities  arc  noble,  in 
proportion  to  the  priority  and  height  of  their  origin  and  extraction. 
Unities  are  not  to  be  understood  as  indivisible,  but  as  those  things 
which  are  the  least  in  each  series,  and  enter  its  form  as  its  essential 
parts,  and  which  are  proper  to  it,  and  would  not  suit  any  other  series 
or  form  if  they  were  applied  to  it.  Different  kinds  of  unities  may 
exist  in  one  viscus.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  the  viscera,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  of  their  unities.  Unities 
are  predicated  of  the  greatest  things  as  well  as  the  least.  The  uni- 
ties of  human  society  are  men,  thus  entire  bodies ;  the  unities  of  the 
muscular  system  are  entire  muscles*  Unities  generally  ascend  to 
the  third  series  of  composition,  but  sometimes  rise  no  higher  than 
the  second,  sometimes  as  high  as  the  fourth.  Compositions  are  ho- 
mogeneous with  their  unities.  Effects  and  operations  go  no  higher 
than  to  unities,  and  from  them.  Unities  are  centres,  wherever  in 
their  viscus  they  are  situated.  The  fibres  with  the  vessels  infuse  into 
the  unities  of  organs  their  posse  and  esse,  or  potency  and  essence. 

"Universal. — Every  unsversal  derives  its  nature  from  singulars. 
A  universal  is  that  which  exists  and  acts  universally  in  the  whole, 
and  in  ail  parts  of  the  whole.  In  the  human  microcosm,  the  soul  is 
such  a  universal.  Every  whole  has  its  proper  superior  universal, 
inferior  universal,  and  ultimate  universal.  The  universal  gives  the 
essence  and  determines  it;  the  common  bond  defines  and  bounds  it 
In  proportion  as  essences  are  pure,  they  are  universal  and  abundant 
There  are  three  universal  essences  thai  govern  the  body,  viz :  the 
soul,  the  animal  spirit,  and  the  blood. 
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"Use  must  be  the  first  object  of  inquiry,  since  all  things  are  formed 
according  to  use.  The  use,  as  the  end,  first  of  all  manifests  itself, 
since  if  is  continually  present  and  involved  in  the  series  of  progres- 
sion. Use  determines  the  harmony  of  varieties.  A  superior  uni- 
versal use  is  always  ultimately  respected.  All  parts  are  organized 
for  use  and  by  use.  The  use  determines  and  unfolds  the  reason  of 
the  structure ;  but  ihe  structure,  apart  from  the  use.  does  not  give  a 
reason  for  itself,  save  as  interpretable  by  examining  numerous  eflecte 
and  causes  in  series.  The  series  and  circle  of  causes  involve  a  cor- 
responding series  and  circle  of  uses.  There  is  a  similar  progression 
of  uses  as  of  efiects.  Every  point  in  creation  flows  from  a  use,  and 
tends  to  a  use.  If  the  use  of  a  viscus  be  unknown,  its  structure 
must  be  opened,  and  the  use  interpreted  therefrom.  If  the  use  be 
known,  we  must  then  inquire  into  the  subordination  existing  in  the 
cause.  All  things  should  be  examined,  not  only  with  a  view  to  their 
situation  and  connection,  but  abo  to  their  particular  uses.  We  are 
to  inquire  how  use  brings  forth  use,  since  there  is  a  chain  of  alt 
things.  Such  is  the  progression  of  uses,  that  efiects  return,  by  an 
incomprehensible  gyre,  to  their  first  end.  Were  it  not  for  the  animal 
kingdom  nothing  that  the  terraqueous  world  produces  could  be  said 
to  minister  a  use.  The  cuticle  is  modified  in  exact  correspondence 
to  DSC.  In  unfolding  uses,  we  must  take  account  of  contents  as  well 
as  continents.  There  are  as  many  mirrors  of  uses,  or  of  progression 
from  the  first  end  to  tlie  last,  as  there  are  organs  and  viscera,  and 
parts  thereof. 

'•  Variety. — No  society  can  exist  among  absolute  peers  or  equals ; 
there  must  be  perpetual  diversity  of  membel%.  Unity  supposes  va- 
riety, and  perishes  in  equality.  One  thing  joined  to  another,  with 
becoming  variety,  remarkably  exalts  the  life  of  sensation.  The  sen- 
soria  are  fashioned  for  infinite  varieties. 

"  Will. — The  will  acts,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  decrees  of  the 
senses,  the  blood  or  the  body.  The  will,  alone,  is  ours.  The  quality 
of  an  individual,  when  predicated  of  himself,  is  really  predicated  of  his 
will.  All  the  voluntary  motions  are  actions  difi*erent  from  natural 
action.  If  the  will  alone  ruled,  all  things  would  perish  in  less  than 
a  moment.    The  will  is  free." 

We  close  our  remarks  on  the  "Animal  Kingdom"  with 
the  following  extract  from  an  article,  published,  at  London, 
on  the  appearance  of  that  work,  in  a  medical  periodical, 
entitled  the  "  Forceps:" 

'^  This  is  the  most  remarkable  theory  of  the  human  body  tl^at  has 
ever  fallen  into  our  hands;  and  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  too! 
What  has  the  world  been  doing  for  the  past  century,  to  let  this  great 
system  slumber  on  the  shelf,  and  to  run  after  a  host  of  little  blue- 
liottles  of  hypotheses  which  were  never  framed  to  live  for  more  than 
a  short  part  of  a  single  season  ?  It  is  clear  that  it  yet  ^knows  nothing 
of  its  greatest  men.'  The  fact  is,  it  has  been  making  money,  or  try- 
ing to  make  it,  and  grubbing  af\er  worthless  reputation,  until  il  has 
lost  its  eyesight  for  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  sun  that  is  shining 
above  it 
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**  Bmanuel  Swedenborff't  doctrine  if  altoisether  the  widest  thin^ 
of  the  kind  which  medical  literatarc  aflbrd*,  and  cast  into  an  artkti- 
eal  shape  of  consummate  beauty.  Under  the  rich  drapery  of  orna- 
ment which  diversifies  his  pages,  there  runs  a  frame woHc  of  the 
truest  reasoning.  The  book  is  a  perfect  mine  of  prinoiplea,  far  ec* 
ceeding  in  intellectual  wealth,  and  surpassing  in  elevation,  the  finot 
efforts  of  Lord  Bacon's  genius.  It  treats  of  the  loftiest  subjects 
without  ahstruseness,  being  all  ultimately  referable  to  the  commoa 
sense  of  mankind.  Unlike  the  German  trancendentalists,  this  giAed 
Swede  fulfils  both  the  requisites  of  the  true  philosopher;  he  is^eae 
'  to  whom  the  lowest  thinira  ascend,  and  the  highest  desccMnd,  who  is 
the  equal  and  kindly  brother  of  alL'  There  is  no  trifling  about  him, 
but  hie  sets  forth  his  opinions,  irrespective  of  controversy,  with  m 
plainness  of  affirmation  which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  in  such  close 
and  direct  terms,  that  to  give  a  /bll  idea  of  his  system  In  other  words 
would  require  that  we  lesser  men  should  write  larger  volumes  tbam 
his  own. 

^  We  opened  this  book  with  surprise,  a  surprise  grounded  u|Ma 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  author,  and  upon  tne  daring  affirmative 
stand  which  he  takes  tit  limine  ;  we  close  it  with  a  deep-laid  wonder, 
and  with  an  anxious  wish  that  it  may  not  appeal  in  vain  to  a  profes- 
sion which  may  gain  sainuch,both  morally,  intellectoallv,  and  scieotii- 
oally,  from  the  priceless  truths  coptaiaed  in  its  pages." 

On  the  other  works  of  Swedenborg,  the  titles  of  which 
are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  his  "  Principia," 
"Chemistry''  and  "Theory  of  the  Infinite," — our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  at  much  length  ;  but  some  ac- 
count of  them  is  indispensable  to  a  full  understandings  of 
his  philosophy.  The  "  Principia"  is  the  first  portion  of  his 
great  work,  or  rather  works,  entitled  "  Opera  Philosoirfiica 
et  Mineralia,"  upon  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  expended 
ten  years  of  hard  labor  in  the  preparation.  It  is  a  work  of 
a  purely  scientific  character,  treating  of  the  most  abstruse 
subjects,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  enforced  by  mathe- 
matical demonstrations.  It  lies  wholly  within  the  province 
of  geometry,  and  is  justly  regarded  by  scholar^  not  only  as 
a  very  rare  and  curious  work,  but  one  of  a  high  order  of 
merit  It  consists  of  three  parts,  of  which  we  have  only 
two,  constituting  the  first  volume,  before  us.  Swedenborg's 
views  of  a  true  philosophy,  and  of  the  mode  of  attaming 
it,  may  be  gathered  from  what  follows : 

Nature  pursues  a  simple  course.  She  is  governed, 
throughout  the  whole  phymcal  universe,  by  n^chanica) 
laws.  All  her  mysteries  are  to  be  solved  by  geometry,  and 
geometry  alone.  The  empire  of  geometry  extends  over 
the  whole  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  over  the 
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animal,  in  respect  to  its  anatomical,  vegetative  and  organic  - 
relations.  The  motions  by  which  the  soul  operates  on  the 
organs  of  the  body,  are  not  reducible  to  mechanical  laws. 
Pure  intellect,  whether  finite  or  infinite,  lies  wholly  with- 
out, above  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  geometry.  The  soul 
may  be,  and  must  be  substantially  organized,  in  order  to 
exist  at  all,  but  it  is  not  the  result  of  material  organization.^ 
The  theory  of  the  materialists  is  false. 

Greometry,  as  far  as  the  physical  universe  is  concerned, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  philosophy.  Nothing  can 
be  explained, — ^nothing  can  be  rendered  certain  in  science, 
without  it  Geometry  does  not  rest  on  hypothesis.  It 
cannot  start  fit>m  a  theory,  but  it  leads  to  theories, — the  only 
true  theories  which  philosophy  can  recognize.  Geometry, 
in  the  first  instance  and  chiefly,  rests  on  experience  as  the 
foundation  of  all  science,  and  experience  has  a  very  wide 
extent,  including  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  in  the  world 
of  nature,  which  is  capable  of  being  received  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses, — in  a  word,  the  knowledge  of  all 
phenomena.  No  one  individual,  by  his  own  penetraticm 
and  his  own  unaided  efforts,  and  no  one  age,  however  en- 
lightened by  the  labors  of  its  scholars,  can  be  expected  to 
attain  this  vast  amount  of  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  researches  of  former  age^ — the  sci- 
ences, carried  to  a  certain  point  of  perfection  by  the  labors 
of  previous  inquirers,  constitute  the  great  store-house  of  ex- 
perience, from  which  succeeding  laborers  in  the  cause  of 
science  are  to  draw  their  materials,  and  from  which  they 
are  to  start  in  making  further  discoveries.  A  superficisJ 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  is  worse  than  a  total 
ignorance  of  them.  It  has  filled  the  world  with  false  hy- 
potheses. A  true  philosopher,  who  aims  at  proffress,  will 
take  no  new  step  in  the  yet  untravelled  field  of  intellect, 
until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  sciences.  It  is 
necessary  that  '^  he  should  be  informed  by  all  things  of  one 
thing,  in  order  to  know  that  one  thing  perfectly."  He  must 
take  his  stand  on  the  platform  of  nature,  re^rded  as  a 
whole,  if  he  would  turn  his  eyes  in  any  new  direction,  and 
hope  to  have  his  vision  rewarded  by  rare  and  novel  vfews 
in  the  great  world  of  science.  This  is  the  course  which 
Swedenborg  himself  pursued,  more  steadily  perhaps  than 
any  philosopher  of  ancient .  or  UKxlem  times,  and  it  is  to 
such  a  direction  of  his  profound  studies,  prosecuted  with 
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•  such  noble  aims,  that  we  are  to  attribute  his  wonderful         ' 
attainments  and  discoveries  in  almost  every  branch  of 
learning. 

But,  although  oiur  author  regarded  a  complete  acquain- 
tance with  the  sciences  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of 
nature  and  to  progress  in  her  mysteries,  yet  he  was  disposed 
to  confine  his  attention  to  the  most  important  phenomena, 
"bearing  directly  and  proximately  on  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
leaving  out  of  view  those  collateral  matters  that  diverge 
obliquely  or  too  remotely  from  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  mind  becomes  confused  by  a  multiplicity  of 
particulars.  Time  is  wasted  in  pursuing  them,  and  great 
results  may  be  arrived  at,  with  sufficient  certainty,  by  limit- 
ing the  sphere  of  observation  to  such  phenomena,  and  to 
such  only,  as  are  of  a  leading  and  controlling  character, 
and  essential  to  any  one  series  of  truths. 

Philosophy  is  assisted  not  only  by  ceometry  and  experi- 
ence, but  by  reason,  or  rather  the  Siculty  of  reasoning, 
which  is  acquired  by  cultivation,  and  which  some  men 
never  possess,  owing  to  a  defective  organization,  or  to 
neglect  of  the  proper  education  of  their  faculties.  Experi- 
ence stores  the  mind  with  facts,  but  without  the  faculty  of 
thinking  distinctly  and  reasoning  closely,  without  the  abil- 
ity to  compare  our  experiments, — to  digest  them  analytical- 
ly,— to  reduce  them  to  laws,  rules  and  analogies,  we  can 
never  expect  to  arrive  at  remote  principles,  or  to  reason  d 
prioriy  from  causes,  which  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
philosopher. 

Swedenborg  commences  the  preface  to  his  "  Principia," 
by  explaining  his  terminology ;  for,  in  unfolding  a  new  the- 
ory, he  employs  new  terms  to  express  his  leaning,  or  uses 
old  terms  in  new  senses.  He  starts  with  the  proposition, 
that  all  things  originate  from  what  is  simple  and  imcom- 
pounded, — from  one  primitive  cause,  which  is  derived  in- 
to the  various  things  that  are  caused  or  brought  into  being, 
and  that  no  second  cause  exists,  but  what  has  flowed,  by 
regular  descent,  from  its  first  parent  cause  or  simple.  This 
cause  is  latent  in  the  first  simple.  In  the  first  ens  derived 
from  it,  or  into  the  first  finite,  there  must  be  derived  a  simi- 
lar cause, — indeed  an  active  and  efficient  cause,  before  any 
thing  can  be  produced  in  a  series.  Hence,  there  must  be 
an  active  and  a  pcissive,  and,  as  a  product  from  both,  a 
compound  or  an  elementary,  without  which  there  would  be 
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no  new  efficient,  no  effects,  no  phenomena,  no  worlds. 
With  this  view  of  the  subject,  then,  he  endeavors  to  prove, 
that  "  in  the  finite,  which  is  the  first  in  derivation  fh)m  the 
simple,  is  contained  each  principle,  both  passive  and  active, 
firom  which,  by  the  accession  of  a  contingent  or  physical 
cause,  arose  the  composite  or  elementary  ;  and  that  in  every 
derivative,  whether  a  finite,  an  active  or  an  elementary, 
there  always  co-exists  a  similar  cause,  and  consequently  a 
similar  faculty  of  producing  an  effect,  namely,  from  the  one 
into  the  other ;  so  that  firom  well  known  principles  of  me- 
chanism, under  the  guidance  of  geometry  and  the  faculty 
of  reasoning  analytically,  we  may,  from  an  effect  visible 
and  posterior,  safely  draw  our  conclusions,  not  only  with 
regani  to  effects  invisible  and  prior,  but  with  regard  to  the 
very  entities  which  are  active  and  passive." 

Swedenborg  maintains  further,  that  "  in  a  simple,  there 
is  an  internal  state  tending  to  a  spiral  motion,  and  conse- 
quently that  in  it  there  is  a  like  conatus  or  endeavor  to 
produce  it.  That  in  the  first  finite,  thence  resulting,  there 
is  a  spiral  motion  of  the  parts.  The  same  obtains  in  the 
three  elementary  finites.  From  this  cause,  there  arises,  in 
every  finite,  a  progressive  motion  of  the  parts,  an  axillary 
motion  of  the  whole,  and,  provided  there  be  no  obstacle,  a 
local  motion  of  the  whole.  That  if  there  be  a  local  mo- 
tion, there  arises  thence  an  active,  similar  to  the  agent  pro- 
ducing it,  arid  differing  only  in  degree  and  dimension." 
Hence  he  admits  of  "  entities  only  of  a  three-fold  degree, 
viz :  finites,  actives,  and  those  which  are  compounded  ol 
the  two,  viz :  composites  or  elementaries." 

The  first  part  of  the  Principia  is  devoted  to  a  philosophi- 
cal discussion  of  the  first  simple  or  natural  point ;  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  finites,  and  the  pme  material 
finite  or  water ;  the  active  of  the  point ;  the  actives  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  finites,  including 
fire ;  the  first  or  most  universal  element ;  the  second  or 
magnetic  element ;  the  third  element,  or  ether ;  the  fourth 
element,  or  air ;  the  fifth  product  similar  to  the  elements,  or 
aqueous  vapor.  A  chapter  is  added  on  the  existence  of  the 
sun  and  the  formation  of  the  solar  Vi<rtex. 

The  second  part  of  this  work,  is  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  magnetic  forces,  and  contains  the 
first  theory  of  the  magnet, — as  we  before  intimated,— ^ver 
submitted  to  the  learned  world. 
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The  third  part  compares  the  starry  heay^i  with  the 
magnetic  sphere ;  discusses  the  diversity  of  wcnrlds ;  the 
universal  chaos  of  the  sun  and  planets ;  the  sepaiatkn 
of  its  substance  into  planets  and  satellites ;  die  vortex  sur- 
rounding the  earth;  the  progression  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun  to  the  circle  of  its  orbit ;  the  paradisiacal  state  (rf^  the 
earth  and  the  first  man. 

S  wedenborg's  Chemistry,  entitled  '^  Specimens  of  a  Work 
on  the  Principles  of  NatimJ  Philosophy,  comprising  New 
Attempts  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  Chemistry  and  Phy- 
sics by  (Geometry,"  was  first  published,  in  Latin,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1721.  It  forms  a  portion  only  of  a  work  existing 
in  manuscript  in  Sweden,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  pub^ 
lished.  The  treatise  before  us,  begins  at  part  YUI,  and  is 
continued  to  part  XIY. ;  after  which,  a  short  appendix  oa 
colors  intervenes,  and  part  XXY.  closes  the  work.  Ap- 
p^Kled  to  it,  is  a  short  disquisition  on  Inm  and  Fire ;  a 
Treatise  oa  Liongitude ;  a  new  Method  of  constructing 
Docks  in  seas  where  there  are  no  tides ;  and  a  few  other 
essajrs  and  miscellanies.  These  aeveikl  treatises  were 
translated^and  pubUshed  in  London,  in  1847.  The  whde 
work  is  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  plates,  and  enriched 
with  an  accoimt  of  various  exp|eriments  made  by  its  learn- 
ed author,  to  test  the  truth  of  his  principles.  It  is  prebcei 
by  an  aUe  dissertation  on  Swedenborg's  philosophy,  Iran 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Strutt,  the  translator.  The  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  entire  work,  of  which  we  have  but  a  portioo, 
are  fully  developed  and  illustrated  in  the  "  Principia,"  pub- 
Ushed seven  years  afterwards,  and  the  two  works  therefore 
may  properly  be  considered  in  cormection  with  each  other. 

An  introduction  to  '^  the  Principia,"  prefixed  to  the  second 
volume,  (which  has  not  yet  reached  us)  furni^es  a  sujnmarjr 
of  our  author's  views,  c<mtrasted  with  those  of  the  scieor 
tific  world.  It  is  fit>m  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Augustus  Glis- 
sold,  the  translator.  We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  hands, 
for  it  is  said  to  be  very  able,  as  indeed  every  thing  is,  that 
I^rooeeds  firom  his  pen.  Dr»  Strutt's  Introduction  to  die 
Chemistry,  is  itself  an  admirable  sketch  of  our  author's 
system,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  pointing  out,  with  great 
accuraoy,  its  distinctive  traits,  and  placing  them  fairly  be- 
fore the  world. 

It  might  seem  a  work  of  supererogation, — so  great  haTO 
been  the  improvements  in  Chemistry  in  modern  timfiB,  and 
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«o  many  have  been  the  works  written  and  published  cm  the 
sutgect,  during  the  present  century, — to  go  back  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  to  rake  out,  bom  die  ruins  of  past  systems, 
the  specuhttions  that  were  entertained  and  put  forth  in  the 
very  infancy  of  the  science.  Cui  bono  7  it  may  be  asked. 
Will  the  present  race  of  profound  thinkers  and  mdustrious 
inquirers  be  benefitted  by  exhiuning  and  e;xposing  to  view 
so  much  useless  rubbish?  Softly!  proud  sceptic.  The 
age  may  not  be  so  enlightened,  nor  thinkers  now-a-daysso 
profound,  that  they  may  actually  be  able  to  gather  nothing 
firom  the  labors  of  their  predecessors.  There  may  be  many 
points  of  departure  from  former  theories,  but  it  should  be 
well  considered  whether  any  departure  nrom  the  good  old 
path  of  eiroerience,  on  which  all  the  theories  of  our  author 
were  founded,  will  be  likely  materially  to  advance  the 
cause  of  science.  There  is  nothing,  we  believe,  that  he 
wrote  and  published,  that  does  not  deserve  to  be  studied} 
and  which  will  not  amply  reward  the  scholar  for  the  time 
expended  upcm  its  examination. 

The  principles  maintained  in  our  author's  "  Chemistry** 
and  "Principia,"  are  well  worthy  of  revision,  and  of 
adoption.  All  of  them,  we  imagine,  are  too  firmly  es- 
taUished,  ever  to  be  shaken.  Sw^nborg  never  laid  down 
a  proposition  that  he  did  not  prove.  He  aimed  to  estaUtsh 
doctrines, — ^to  arrive  at  great  first  truths  in  science,  wkh  a 
view  to  tfie  development  of  a  theory  and  a  system ;  but  he 
never  overlooked  existing  &cts.  He  moved, — so  to  qpeak, — 
in  the  sj^ere  of  phenomena,  with  a  view  to  important  con- 
clusicms  of  a  certain  and  indubitable  character.  Per- 
Imps  the  vice  of  modem  philosophy,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  chemistry,  is,  the  eager  desire,  every  wheie 
manifested,  to  accumulate  facts, — to  multiply  experiments 
without  end.  The  age,  indeed,  is  rather  an  age  of  &ctif, 
than  of  well  considered  systems, — ^if  we  except  the  depart- 
ment of  astronomy,  in  which  we  have  doubtless  made 
considerable  progress.  But  facts  and  €iq)eriments  alone 
will  never  conduct  us  into  the  region  of  causes,  and  unfold 
the  laws  of  nature  in  a  regular  series.  We  want,  especial- 
ly in  chemistry,  d  priori  starting  pcmits.  We  have  isolated 
laws  and  enough  of  them,  but  what  we  now  jequire  4o 
make  chemistry  perfect,  is  doctrines,  immutable  trutbi^  di- 
g^ried  into  a  regular  system.  This  is  a  point  in  the  pio- 
gress  of  the  science  of  chemistry^  which  we  have  not 
40  VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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yet  reached,  or  not  fully  reached.  We  are  so  amused  with 
our  experiments — so  delighted  with  the  results  of  our  own 
ingenuity,  rendered  palpable  and  wonderful  by  ocular  de- 
monstrations, that  we  have  had  no  leisure,  and  little  dispo- 
sition, to  deduce  great  principles,  by  laborious  processes  of 
reasoning,  from  a  multitude  of  facts,  and  to  arrange  them 
into  a  regular  and  definite  order  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ; 
and  thus,  in  this  department  of  inquiry,  we  have  not  yet 
seized  upon  and  enjoyed  the  higher  triumphs  of  a  true  phi- 
losophy. Another  error  has  been, — that  we  have  not  con- 
.  sidered  sufficiently  the  relation  which  one  science  bears  to 
another,  and  each  science  to  all  the  sciences ;  but  have  been 
apt  to  view  them  rather  as  independent  of  each  other,  thus 
losing  the  light  which  is  reflected  by  all  upon  each,  and 
groping  our  way  in  the  dark,  with  the  aid  of  only  a  single 
and  solitary  lamp  to  divert  our  steps.  Had  we  had  the 
courage  ana  good  sense,  like  Swedenborg,  to  call  in  geometry 
to  the  aid  of  chemistry,  or  had  we  been  willing  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  proofs  he  has  furnished  of  the  intimate  re- 
lation which  it  sustains  not  only  to  chemistry,  but  to  all 
physics,  we  should  have  made  much  greater  progress  than 
we  have  done. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  chemistry  was  imdoubtedly  in  its 
infancy.  But  the  ancients  had  done  something.  They 
had  investigated  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  particularly  of  elementary  nature.  They  had 
attained  to  some  truA  and  promulgated  a  few  theories. 
Grenerally,  their  views  were  very  crude.  They  mistook 
the  eflfect  for  the  cause,  and  had  not  yet  reached  Sweden- 
borg's  grand  idea  of  a  first  simple  or  natural  point.  They 
did  not  understand  finite  nature  in  its  active  and  passive 
relations.  Thus  air,  fire  and  water  long  contended  for  the 
mastery  in  their  world  of  philosophy,  and  as  one  or  the 
other  was  in  the  ascendant,  it  became,  for  the  time  being, 
the  creator  of  the  world,  and  was  advanced  to  the  honor  o( 
a  divinity.  But  the  ancients  are  not  wholly  to  be  des- 
pised. Their  views  of  the  elements,  even  oi  earth,  were 
not  gross, — by  no  means  so  gross  as  we  modems  are  accus- 
tomed to  imagine.  Their  element,  earth,  was  not  the  soil 
we  tread  on,  but  a  white,  impalpable  substance,  obtained 
by  chemical  process,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  powder 
01  calcined  bones  or  the  residuum  of  ashes.  It  was  their 
dense  element,  the  lowest  in  order ;  but  air,  fire  and  water, 
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if  not  something  actually  spiritual,  were  yet,  in  their  view, 
the  connecting  links  between  matter  and  spirit, — between 
this  worid  and  the  next. 

How  was  matter — ^how  was  the  material  world  formed 
What  is  the  nature  of  matter?  Is  it  compoimd  or  simple  ? 
These  were  questions  discussed  by  the  ancients,  not  al- 
ways clearly,  but  they  had  glimpses  of  the  light,  which 
occasionally  beam  forth  through  their  theories.  The  atom- 
ic theory  arose  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Leucippus  maintained  that  matter  con- 
sisted of  exceedingly  small,  solid  and  impenetrable  parti- 
cles, with  a  vacuum  or  empty  space  between  them ;  that 
these  particles  differed  in  figure,  to  which,  (i.  e.  to  figure,)  he 
ascribed  the  differences  existing  in  various  kinds  of  matter. 
He  asserted  also,  that  the  same  particles,  arranged  in  an- 
other order,  would  produce  bodies  of  totally  different  quali- 
ties. Democritus  called  these  particles  atomsj  possessing 
figure  and  magnitude,  to  which  Epicurus  added  gravity. 
Swedenborg  was  a  disciple  of  the  corpuscular  theory. 
He  mamtained  that  matter  was  compound ;  but  he  agreed 
with  the  ancients  in  thehr  opinion  that  the  quality  of  sub- 
stances depends  on  their  form,  to  which,  as  he  endows 
matter  with  an  active  force,  he  adds  motion.  "  What,"  he 
asks,'  "are  physics  and  chemistry?  What  is  their  nature, 
if  not  a  peculiar  mechanism  ?  What  is  there  new  in  na- 
ture which  is  not  geometrical?  What  is  the  variety  of  ex- 
periments, but  a  variety  of  position,  figure,  weight  and  mo- 
tion in  particles  ?"  It  is  impossible  to  separate  from  his 
philosophy  the  doctrine  of  forms,  and  the  quality  of  bodies 
SLS  dependiug  on  forms.  It  is  vital  to  his  system.  A  form- 
less thing,  whether  material,  substantial  or  spiritual,  was, 
in  his  view  of  the  matter,  a  nonentity.  Forms  run  through 
the  whole  universe  of  jnatter  and  ot  mind,  and  the  quali-. 
ties  of  all  beings,  and  of  all  bodies,  are  every  where  deter- 
mined by  them ;  at  least  such  was  Swedenborg's  theory ; 
and  when  he  asserted  a  thing,  he  had  reasons  for  asserting 
it,  of  which  philosophy,  in  no  stage  of  its  progress,  need 
be  ashamed.  Indeed  we  may  bring  to  Swedenborg's  the- 
ory the  authority  of  some  of  the  greatest  names'known  to 
science, — we  mean  such  men  as  Des  Cartes,  Newton  and 
Locke.  Wenzel  distinctly  maintains,  that  the  properties  of 
bodies  depends  on  the  configuration  of  their  smallest  par- 
ticles; and  M.  Diunas,  a  distinguished  chemist  of  France, 
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agrees  with  Swedenborg  as  to  the  compound  nature  <^ 
atoms,  which,  with  Wenzel,  he  pronounces  to  be  only  mole- 
cular groups.  "IP*  he  "had  the  power,"  he  sa3r8j  he 
"  would  expunge  the  word  atom  from  the  vocabulary  of 
sci^iee." 

Chemistry  had  been  greatly  enriched  by  experimoits 
ewen  before  the  time  of  Swedenborg,  and  he  did  not  &dl  to 
avail  himself  of  the  labors  of  Boyle,  Hiseme,  Boefhaave, 
Lemmar  and  others,  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  did  so.  lie  did  not  feel  the  want  of  tacts,  but  he  widied 
to  see  facts  systematized  and  arranged,  so  as  to  deduce 
from  them  sound  principles,  with  a  view  to  advance  chem- 
istry as  a  science.  To  this  object  he  zealously  addressed 
himself,  calling  in  geometry  to  his  aid,  as  no  mean  coadjutor. 

Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  creation,  is  the  only  one  we 
have  ever  met  with  that  seems  to  rest  on  broad,  sohd  and 
unchangeable  principles.  It  is  fully  disclosed  in  his  ^  Prin- 
cipia," — a  work  to  the  merits  of  which,  no  description  is 
adequate,  and  which  must  be  thoroughly  studied  m  order 
to  be  understood.  In  this  work,  Swedenbore  commences 
from  a  point,  and  ends  with  the  structure  of  the  universe. 
He  gives  a  strong  and  distinct  negative  to  the  doctrine, 
ndiicQ  has  every'  where  prevailed,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  viz :  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  no- 
thing. The  world,  he  maintained,  proceeded  from  God,  if 
n^  according  to  the  ancient  theory  of  emanations,  yet  in  a 
maimer  bearing  some  resemblance  to  it  His  theory  is, 
substantially,  &e  celebrated  nebular  hypothesis  of  La 
Place, — which  the  latter  borrowed  from  Swedenborg. 

*'  The  fun  of  the  •piritual  world  is  an  emanaiion  from  God,  the 
heat  and  light  of  which  are  the  divine  love  and  the  divine  wisdom. 
From  the  atmospheres  of  this  sun,  proceeded  the  sun  of  the  natural 
world,  which  is  a  body  of  pure  fire.  From  the  atmospheres  of  the 
natural  sun,  becoming  more  and  more  dense,  the  farther  they  pro- 
ceeded from  it,  arose,  in  the  dtstance,  the  earths  of  the  solar  system. 
And  so  of  all  the  other  suns  and  systems  in  the  universe.  The 
earths,  therefore,  are  from  the  atmospheres  of  the  natural  sup, — 
which  is  from  the  atmospheres  of  the  spiritual  sun,— which  is  from 
God;  or,  as  Swedenborg  expresses  it, — 'Jehovah  created  the  uni- 
verse, and  all  things  in  it,  not  from  nothing,  but  from  himself.'  Swe- 
denborg taught  that  atmospheres,  waters  and  earths,  are  tlie  coromoo 
or  general  principles,  by  which  and  from  which  all  and  every  thing 
exists,  with  an  infinite  variety.  '  Atmospheres,' he  said,  'are  the 
active  powers,  waters  are  intermediate  powers,  and  earths  are  pas- 
sive powers,  from  which  all  things  exist' " 
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We  quote  the  above  passage  from  Dr.  Pond's  "  Sweden- 
boigianism  Reviewed,"  and  are  happy  lo  add^  that  it  giv«ft^ 
a  just  view  of  Swedenb^g's  cosmogony  or  theory  of  the 
creation,  although  it  might  be  much  more  extended  than  it 
is,  with  advantage  to  the  reader.  We  should  be  glad  to 
enter,  ourselves,  more  at  large. into  an  explanation  of  this 
novel  and  magnificent  theory,  but  it  may  be  better  learned 
by  consulting  the  "  Principia"  itself  to  which  we,  there- 
fore, refer  the  inquirer. 

Swedenborg  having  thus  grasped  the  origin  of  the  cfea- 
tion  of  the  world,  rose,  at  last,  to  the  contemplaticm  of  ilB 
author  and  its  final  cause.  The  '^  Outlines  of  a  Philos^ 
phical  Argum^t  on  the  Infinite,  the  Pinal  Cause  of  Crea- 
tion, and  the  intercourse  of  the  Soul  and  Body,"  was  oii- 
gmally  published,  in  Latin,  in  1734,  at  Dresden  and  Lei|^ 
sic,  in  connection  with  his  philosophical  and  mineral  woirkk 
After  lying  buried  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  a  dead  language,  it  was  translated  by  Mr.  Wilkin 
son,  and  published^  last  year,  at  London,  with  an  elaborate 
preface  from  the  pen  of  the  translatcnr.  It  is  a  work  af 
profound  interest,  occupying  an  intermediate  place  betweem 
the  "  Principia"  and  the  "  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kmg^ 
dom,"  which  did  not  appear  till  several  years  afterwarcb. 
It  is  written  in  an  unpretending  style,  but  is  still  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  author's  most  finished  ti'eaiises.  la 
none  of  them  is  his  reasoning  clearer,  more  forcible^  or,  upiMi 
the  whole,  more  satisfactory.  It  is  dedicated  to  Enc  Benze- 
lius,  his  "loving  kinsman,  Counsellor  to  his  sacred  Majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden,  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  Bisb^  m 
East  Gomland,"  whose  "  favorable  consideration"  he  claims 
for  the  work,  "  if  not  on  its  own  account,  yet  because  of  the 
cause  it  pleads ;  if  not  for  its  merits,  yet  for  the  love  he  bears 
its  author." 

We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
a  critical  exanunation  of  this  fascinating  work,  but  reserve 
the  task  for  a  future  0{^rtunity.  W. 
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Art.  Vn. — A  History  of  Oeorgia^from  its  first  discovery 
by  Europeans  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion^ in  1798.  By  Rev.  William  Bacon  Stevens, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres,  History,  &c.,  in  the 
University  of  Geoi^a,  Athens.  In  2  volumes.  VoL 
I.  New- York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Savannah:  Wil- 
liam Thome  Williams.     1847. 

Our  sister  State  of  Georgia  exhibits  a  just  and  laudable 
regard  to  what  is  due  to  her  own  fame  and  greatness.  Her 
people  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  all  enterprises  which  pre- 
mise distinction  and  property.  Her  rail-roads  are  conceived 
on  the  most  elaborate  and  extensive  scale ;  her  public  in- 
stitutions are  bold  in  their  conception,  and  prosecuted  with 
a  liberal  spirit  which  spares  no  expense  in  the  attainment 
of  objects  which  are  recognized  as  important  to  her  citi- 
zens ;  schools  and  colleges  literally  cover  the  face  of  her 
territory,  representing  the  State,  the  people  at  large,  and  the 
various  religious  denominations ;  her  historical  society  has 
shown  an  admirable  example  of  diligence  and  intellect,  in 
prosecuting  its  labors  to  the  preparation  of  several  valuable 
and  expensive  publications :  and,  altogether,  there  are  few 
communities,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  which  have  exhibi- 
ted so  proper  and  becoming  an  example,  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  of  a  courage,  a  zeal  and  an  energy  that  hope  and 
work  together,  as  this  young  but  powerful  republic.  The 
excellent  work  before  us  is  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  liberal- 
ity of  her  legislature  and  the  encouragement  of  her  citi- 
zens. Public  documents  necessary  to  its  preparation,  com- 
prised in  twenty-two  huge  folios  of  manuscript,  have  been 
procured,  at  great  expense,  from  Europe,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  her  history  was  confided,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  its  proper 
preparation,  to  the  hands  of  a  scholar,  a  man  of  letters  and 
integrity,  whose  high  moral  sense  and  excellent  taste  and 
judgment,  were  the  best  guaranties  for  its  right  performance. 

The  iruits  of  his  labors  are  in  part  before  us,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  History  of  Georgia, — and  a  careful  perusal 
leaves  us  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  of  that  State 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  is  done.  Dr.  Stevens  has 
executed  his  task  with  equal  method  and  completeness. 
He  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  his  array  of  facts  and 
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his  mode  of  setting  them  in  order.  His  narrative  is  equally 
clear  and  comprehensire.  No  part  of  it  has  been  slurred 
oyer,  and  there  are  no  obscurities.  We  might  object  to  an 
excess  of  particularity,  an  occasional  awkwardness  in  style, 
aAd  to  something  of  a  coldness  in  details,  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters that  might  seem  provocative  of  warmth ;  but  the  in- 
tegrity of  history  is  a  thing  so  vitally  important,  that  an 
author  is,  perhaps,,  only  becomingly  cautious,  in  restraining 
his  enthusiasm,  and  in  the  copious  array  of  his  facts,  we 
have  proofs,  in  every  chapter,  of  the  serious  regard  to  his 
authorities,  which  has  governed  the  historian  throughout 
his  narrative. 

The  fiist  book  of  this  history  is  accorded  to  the  ante- 
colonial  period,  and  covers  the  early  English,  French  and 
Spanish  voyages  to  Gteorgia — a  period  which  necessarily 
belongs  to  ttie  entire  South.  The  author  also  glimpses  at 
the  ante-Columbian  period,  which  includes  the  doubtful 
discoveries  of  Madoc,  the  Welshman,  and  Bjora  Asbrand- 
son,  the  Northman,  to  say  nothing  of  other  voyagers,  upon 
whose  claims  history  sits  dubiously  nodding,  now  aflirma- 
tively  and  now  in  denial,  not  knowing  well  where  to  turn 
or  how  to  decide.  We  shall  not  follow  our  author  through 
these  details,  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  remark, 
that,  as  regards  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots,  of  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  of  Lucas  de  Ayllon,  Verazzano,  De  Soto, 
and  other  mariners  and  cavaliers,  including  the  tragic  epi- 
sode of  the  Huguenot  settlement  of  Coligny,  and  their 
destruction  by  the  Spaniards, — the  historian  has  been 
equally  truthful  and  ample.  The  histories  are  all,  in  some 
degree,  those  of  the  territory  of  Georgia,  and,  as  such,  de- 
manded to  be  glanced  at,  if  nothing  more.  It  is,  perhaps, 
a  prudent  error  of  Dr.  Stevens,  that*  his  details,  on  these 
heads,  are  sufficiently  copious  to  repress  all  complaints. 
We  hurriedly  pass  the  chapter  which  our  author  devotes 
to  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  He  has  evidently  searched 
the  best  sources  of  intelligence,  and  has  afforded  us  a  brief, 
but  sufficient  picture,  of  their  tribes,  their  customs,  and  their 
poHcies — a  view  quite  sufficient  for  the  information  of  those 
who  would  wish  to  see  the  sort  of  materials  and  the  condi- 
tion of  society  with  which  the  European  colonists  were 
compelled  to  work,  in  securing  their  foothold  on  the  soil. 
This  subject,  by  the  way,  is  one  quite  too  extensive  for 
incorporation  with  the  history  of  any  single  State,  and 
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might  fumMi  tfie  materials  iox  a  Totmne  by  itself!  We 
Iiaye  not  yet  made  a  sufficieal  study  of  ttiat  peculiar  coih 
ftict  between  civilization  and  the  savage  state,  which  fot* 
lowed  the  several  attempts  at  European  civilization  in  tfab 
country,  in  which,  while  all  their  habits  and  modes  lof 
thinking  were  at  war,  the  exterior  of  botfi  parties  was  sto* 
diously  adapted,  as  long  as  possible^  to  betray  only  the 
Uneam^its  of  peace.  The  chapter  ot  Dx.  Stevens,  in  rda* 
tion  to  the  aborigines,  is  but  a  summary,  and  makes  no 
pretension  to  phifosoj^y.  Our  author  has  confined  him- 
self chiefly  to  a  notice  of  the  several  localities  which- the 
Indians  occupied  in  the  South ;  their  separate  tribes  and 
designations;  and,  more  particularly,  where  they  lay  within 
the  limits  of  Georgia,  or  extended  from  and  beyond  them, 
to  the  contiguous  territories; — in  &ct,  showing  quite  enough 
to  teach  us  their  probable  relations  with  the  European  sel- 
dements  of  the  State,  and  cumbering  his  volume  with  little 
unnecessary  matter.  His  printer,  we  may  remark,  has  been 
fur  less  careful  than  himself^  and  has  made  sad  work  with 
his  names  oi  places  and  persons.  Some  of  these  blundtiis 
our  author  has  corrected  in  his  errata,  but  not  all,  and  a 
second  impression  of  these  sheets  demands  a  careful  revi- 
sion of  the  press,  if  only  with  regard  to  the  typographical 
offences  of  the  first  fifty  pages. 

The  second  book  qpens  upon  die  true  bi»siness  of  (he 
history,  with  the  first  colonizatkm  of  Geoi^a.  The  initial 
steps  for  this  experiment,  were  taken  by  General  Oglethoipe 
and  others, — gentlemen  and  nobles  of  England,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  relieving  the  great  cities  of  the  realm 
from  the  evils  of  indigence  and  pauperism.  Portfie  better 
attainment  of  this  olgect,  it  was  conceived  tfiat  a  grant,  hf 
rtie  crown,  of  unoccujned  territory  in  the  new  world,  witn 
a  small  outfit,  and  an  appropriation  of  money  which  would 
carry  them  there,  would  readily  persuade  numbers  to  enai- 
gration,  of  that  class  of  persons,  whom  they  described  ai 
"reduced  to  such  necessity  as  to  become  buraensome  to  the 
public."  In  brief,  an  additional  burden  was  to  be  put  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  public,  for  a  time,  in  hope  that  they 
might  be  reUeved  firom  its  presence  after ;  and  the  crowa 
was  aoccmlingly  petitioned  fi)r  the  necessary  grant  of  pow- 
er and  assistance.  The  object  was  too  grateful  to  the  En- 
glish cities,  aiul  the  demand,  at  the  ssme  time,  quite  too 
modest,  to  meet  with  denial  or  evasioiL    It  was  answered, 
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in  the  first  place  by  a  charter,  establishmff  the  colony  of 
Georgia,  and  confiding  its  authorities  to  a  body  consisting 
ci  twenty-one  Trustees.  This  charter  is  to  be  found  at 
length,  in  the  appendix  to  the  work  before  us.  Dr.  Stevens 
makes  of  it,  in  his  text,  a  very  good  summary,  which  should 
be  sought  for  in  his  own  pages.  The  instrument  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  .exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
colony,  while  countenancing  all  other  sects.  We  say  re- 
markable, not  in  the  sense  of  surprising,  for  there  is  nothing 
,to  occasion  surprise  in  the  exception,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  pecidiar  political  antipathies  which  the 
people,  during  the .  reign  of  Greorge  II.,  when  the  charter 
was  granted,  naturally  inherited  fincmi  the  previous  reign, 
when  the  estates  of  Papists  in  England  were  confiscated. 
Two  objects  declared  by  the  charter,  are  all  that  need  in- 
vite our  present  attention.  The  first  of  thes^  were  specifi- 
cally for  the  puqx)se  already  mentioned,  namely,  providing 
for  poor  and  mdigent  persons,  so  that  they  might  lye  enabled 
to  reach  a  region  where  they  might  provide  for  themselves— 
a  waste  territory  which  they  might  convert  into  a  garden. 
This  was  the  real  and  benevolent  purpose  of  the  Trustees. 
A  second  object  was  urged,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  upon  the 
crown,  and  upon  the  friends  of  the  colonies  already  estab- 
lished in  the  same  neighborhood.  It  proposed  the  colony 
of  Georgia  as  a  barrier  for  their  protection  against  the 
French,  Spanish  and  Indians  south  and  west  The  motto 
of  the  Trustees — "iVbn  sibij  sed  aliis,^ — declared  the  un- 
selfish purpose  of  those  who  planned  the  establishment, 
and,  in  this  respect,  honorably  distinguishes  them  firom 
most  of  those  by  whom  colonies  are  planned. 

It  was  on  the  13th  January,  1733,  that  Oglethorpe,  with 
his  first  settlers,  made  his  appearance  in  the  waters  of  Ca- 
rolina. He  was  received  with  great  kindness  in  Charles- 
ton, and  every  efibrt  was  made  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
his  people,  and  carry  forward  his  designs.  They  were 
conducted,  as  soon  as  practicable,  by  their  leader,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah,  upon  a  high  blufi*  of  which,  the 
sight  ol  an  Indian  town,  called  Yamacraw,  they  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  tjie  new  State.  The  Indians  received 
them  with  hospitality,  and  after  some  little  hesitation,  fa- 
vored their  designs.  Tomochichi,  the  local  chief, — ^the 
wince  in  fact,  of  the  tribe  of  Yamacraw, — ^became  the  fast 
mend  of  Oglethorpe  and  Georgia.    These  Indians  were 
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offshoots  or  branches  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Muscoghees, 
which  thus,  in  families  and  tribes  more  or  less  remote,  ex- 
tended their  power  along  the  whole  ocean  country,  from 
the  farthest  lx)unds  of  Carolina  on  the  north,  tp  the  waters 
of  Mobile  and  Pontchartrain.  In  the  case  of  the  Georgians, 
as  in  that  of  most  of  the  European  settlers,  won  by  novelty, 
and  by  presents  of  novelties  and  necessaries,  they  readily 
sold  their  favor  to  the  stranger  for  a  season.  Indeed,  it 
was  their  favor  and  forbearance,  rather  than  tlieir  territory 
that  the  Europeans  purchased  from  the  natives.  Ogle- 
thorpe found  it  easy  to  establish  terms  of  amity  with  his 
dusky  neighbors,  and  went  on  planting  his  colony  with 
due  abiUty  and  industry.  In  this  progress  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  people  of  South-Qarolina.  Dr.  Stevens 
acknowledges  the  liberality  with  which  all  persons  and 
parties,  public  and  private,  in  the  sister  colony,  strove  to 
encomage  and  sustain  the  infant  settlement,  and  we  are 
half  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him,  when,  having  made  this 
acknowledgement,  he  appears  disposed  to  qualify  it  by  a 
remark  which  might  be  construed  into  an  imputation  of  a 
selfish  motive,  by  which  the  South-Carolinians  were  go- 
verned in  their  seeming  liberality.  Having  enumerated  a 
great  variety  of  useful  and  valuable  gifts  and  services 
which  the  new  settlers  received  from  their  older  neighbors, 
he  adds: — "These,  with  many  other  such  records,  evince 
their  spirit  in  promoting  the  settlement  of  Georgia.  And 
well  they  mighty  for  the  planting  of  this  colony  to  the 
south  of  the  Savannah^  increased  their  security^  4*^." 
Now,  we  readily  admit  that  these  words  do  not  absolutely 
convey  the  imputation  of  a  selfish  motive,  on  the  part  of 
our  people,  in  their  gifts ;  but  they  have  yet  the  air  of  do- 
ing so;  and  seem  very  much  as  if  intended  to  qualify 
the  acknowledgement  which  the  historian  had  found  it 
imposible  to  avoid.  For  why  mention  this  consideration 
in  this  connection  at  all,  unless  to  exhibit  a  supposed  mo- 
tive, which,  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that  our  vene- 
rable forefathers,  men  or  women,  never  felt  at  the  moment 
when  they  exercised  their  bounties.  It  was  a  recorded 
object  of  the  settlement,  declared  by  the  charter,  that  the 
new  colony  was  to  become  a  barrier  for  the  old ;  of  course, 
this  object  was  known  to  the  Carolinians,  and  of  course, 
could  not  but  meet  with  their  approbation  ;  yet  we  venture 
to  aflSrm  that  they  gave  then,  as  they  have  given  a  thou- 
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sand  times  since,  rather  to  the  need  of  others  than  their 
own ;  at  the  application  of  suffering,  or  at  the  knowledge 
of  want  and  necessity.  As  well  might  we  ascribe  selfish- 
ness to  Oglethorpe  himself,  who,  in  this  very  particular, 
having  at  heart  only  the  indigent  poor  of  the  great  cities 
of  England,  throws  out,  as  a  lure,  the  suggestion  of  a 
second  object — the  protection  of  the  frontiers  of  Carolina — 
in  order  to  secure,  for  his  purposes,  the  friends  of  the  latter 
colony,  and  to  disarm  their  jealousies.  As  our  historian  has, 
subsequently,  and  with  some  propriety,  to  reproach  the 
Carolinians  with  a  really  selfish  reserve,  at  a  moment  when 
Oglethorpe  and  Greorgia  greatly  demanded  their  assistance, 
it  seems  but  proper  at  this  moment,  to  retain,  as  ah  effect 
to  the  future,  all  the  credit  that  we  can,  for  a  liberality  to 
the  infsmt  colony,  on  its  own  merits,  and  in  reference  to  its 
own  poverty  and  weakness.  Doubtless,  the  South-Caroli- 
nians remembered,  among  other  objects,  that  the  Georgisms 
were  to  provide  additional  securities  to  the  older  colony, 
in  the  absolute  necessity  of  saving  the  new,  from  the  hos- 
tilities of  their  Indian  and  Spanish  neighbors ;  but  very 
sure  are  we,  that  Mrs.  Ann  Drayton,  was  never  moved  by 
this  consideration,  when  she  sent  her  "  two  pair  of  sawyers 
to  work  in  the  colony :"  or  when  Mr.  Whitaker  "  sent  one 
himdred  head  of  cattle  ;"  or  when  the  Edistonians  "  sent 
sixteen  sheep ;"  or  when  "  his  Excellency  Robert  Johnson 
gave  seven  horses ;"  or  when  "  Col.  Ball  and  Mr.  Bryan 
brought  twenty  servants,  whose  labor  they  gave  to  the  co- 
lony ;"  or  when  Mr.  (we  have  half  a  mind  to  w];ite  it  Mrs.) 
Hume  "  gave  a  silver  (pap)  boat  and  spoon,"  (as  a  sort  of 
premium  on  progress,  to  promote  a  rising  generation,)  "  for 
the  first  child  bom  in  Georgia."  We  may  admit  that  the 
*  gift  of  a  drum,"  by  Mr.  Hanmierton  might  have  been 
prompted  by  some  remote  idea  of  invasion,  but  Mr.  Ham- 
merton's  individual  temper  might  have  been  warlike,  and 
then,  again,  this  is  but  a  simple  military  token  in  a  long 
catalogue  of  gifts,  which  did  not  end  here;  for  Oglethorpe, 
when  he  had  put  his  little  settlement  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence, and  taken  pledges  and  hostages  from  the  Indians, 
proceeded  to  South-Carolina  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
procuring  still  larger  supplies.  Nor  did  he  seek  them  in 
vain.  "  His  solicitations,"  says  our  historian,  "were  prompt- 
ly answered.  The  assembly  voted  £2,000  currency,  for 
the  assistance  of  Georgia,  the  first  year ;  and  soon  after, 
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the  committee  of  suj^y  brought  in  a  bill  far  graudng 
£8,000  currency  for  the  i^  of  the  colony  the  second  year. 
The  citizens  (of  Charleston)  also  subscribed  £1,000  cur- 
rency, £600  of  which,  were  immediately  paid  dowxL" 
Now,  when  Dr.  Stevens  tells  us  that  "Oglethorpe  was 
grateful  for  this  assistance ;"  sup|)ose  we  were  to  add,  ^'  and 
well  he  might  be,  for  without  it  the  infant  colony  would 
most  probably  have  never  seen  a  second  spring ;"  this  would 
be  the  fact,  but  by  its  utterance,  we  should  ungraciously  dis- 
parage the  genuine  gratitude  which  we  have  no  doubt  was 
warmly  active  in  the  breast  of  this  great  and  amiable  man. 
But  we  pass  firom  this  topic,  to  the  more  agreeable  one 
which  records  the  continu^  progress  of  the  colony  upward, 
through  troubles,  privations  and  many  vicissitudes  to 
strength  and  a  noblo  maturity  at  last. 

Armed  with  the  funds  thus  procured  in  Carolina,  Ogle- 
thorpe returned  to  Geoi^gia  to  meet  representations  from  all 
the  towns  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  whom  he  had  invited  to  as- 
semble in  Savannah.  With  these  he  made  treaties,  and 
arranged  the  future  intercourse  of  the  white  and  red  men; 
laid  regulations  for  trade,  and  established  a  rate  of  prices 
for  articles,  such  as  were  chiefly  objects  of  Indian  traffic 
The  parties  separated  on  the  be^  of  terms,  the  Indians  be- 
ing dismissed  with  suitable  presents  for  themselves  and 
people.  Oglethoipe's  treatment  of  tjie  Indians  was  gra- 
cious and  benevolent.  Our  historian  compares  him  with 
Penn  in  this  respect,  and  claims  for  him,  indeed,  a  supericrr 
credit ;  as  while  they  both  wrought  widi  benevolent  prin- 
ciples, and  with  great  meekness  and  forbearance,  there  weie 
no  selfish,  objects,  as  in  the  case  of  Penn^  to  impair  the 
career  of  Oglethorpe.  "  The  art  of  the  painter,"  says  our 
author,  "has  commemorated  the  treaty  of  Penn  with  the 
Lenni  Lenapi,  under  the  elm  tree  of  Shakamaxon ;  but 
neither  this  scene,  on  the  north  edge  of  Philadelj^a^  nor 
the  treaty  of  Roger  Williams  with  *  the  dd  Prince  Canoni- 
cus,'  at  Seconke ;  nor  the  alliance  of  Leonard  Calvert  with 
the  Susquehannahs,  at  Yoacomoco;  excels,  in  any  element 
of  philanthropy,  or  in  any  trait  of  nobleness,  the  treaty  of 
Oglethorpe  widi  the  tribes  of  the  Muscoghees,  under  the 
*  four  pine  trees'  on  the  bluflf  of  Yamacraw." 

His  Indian  relations  satis&ictorily  adjusted,  and  the  colo- 
ny placed  on  a  footing  which  gave  promise  of  prosperi^, 
C^fethcnrpe  prepared  to  ratum  to  Eiuqpe,  the  better  to  pro- 
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mote  the  interests  of  his  establishment  Another  visit  to 
Charleston,  while  the  assembly  was  in  session,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  that  body;  "of  expressing 
his  sense  of  the  universal  zeal  which  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province  have  shown  for  assisting  the  colony,"  and  of 
recommending  it  to  "  their  farther  protection."  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  post  on  the  Ogeechee,  called  Fort 
Argyle ;  the  reception  ot  a  new  supply  of  settlers,  among 
whom  were  forty  Israelites ;  a  formal  division  of  Savannah 
into  streets  and  sections ;  an  exploration  of  the  seaboard  of 
Georgia,  aud  a  considerate  attention  to  all  the  details  of  his 
government,  being  accomplished, — he  returned  to  England 
after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months  in  America.  These 
eighteen  months  were  not  wasted.  Oglethorpe  had  done 
wonders.  Savannah  was  laid  out;  about  forty  houses 
built ;  other  towns  were  founded ;  courts  of  law  were  es- 
tablished ;  rehgion  was  cared  for ;  forts  were  raised  and 
manned  in  proper  places;  vines,  roots  ajjd  seeds  of  Eun^, 
were  introduced ;  harbors,  creeks  and  forests  were  ex{dor^ ; 
the  Indians  were  pacificated,  and  the  whole  machine  of 
government  set  in  proper  and  equal  motion.  In  our  suip- 
mary,  we  are  compelled  to  pass  with  brevity,  much  valu- 
able and  interesting  matter,  which  can  only  be  properly 
read  in  the  pages  oi  this  history.  The  colony  of  Israelites, 
for  example,  was  a  subject  of  considerable  difficulty.  Ogle- 
thorpe, like  a  liberal  Christian,  gave  them  hearty  welcome; 
but  the  Trustees,  whose  charter  excluded  Roman  Catholic^ 
felt  that  they  might  naturally  incur  reproach  in  the  admis- 
sion of  Jews.  That  they  should  exclude  one  class  of  be- 
lievers in  Christ,  and  give  place  to  those  that  rejected  him 
wholly,  was  one  of  those  difficulties  which  their  sophistry 
did  not  enable  them  to  overcome;  and  they  steadily  refused 
to  grant  land  to  this  class  of  religionists.  Oglethorpe  did 
not  drive  them  away,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  encour- 
age them ;  and  many  of  them  found  that  refuge  in  Charles- 
ton, which  the  founders  of^the  new  colony  should  have 
been  only  too  happy  to  bestow.  Some  of  them  remained 
in  Savannah,  and  have  always  constituted  a  highly 
esteemed  portion  of  its  population.  The  emigrant  Saltz- 
burghers,  a  religious  sect  of  Germany,  also  afforded  a  sup- 
ply to  our  little  colony,  and  have  furnished  the  subject  of  a  ve- 
ry interesting  passage  to  our  historian,  for  which  the  reader 
41  VOL.  XIII.— NO.  26. 
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must  look  to  him/  Persecuted  at  home  oa  aceoimt  of 
their  opinions,  they  were  gratefullv  received  in  Ge<M^ 
and  founded  the  town  of  Ebenezer.  Other  Saltzburgfaers  fol- 
lowed their  bre&ren.  Zinzendorff  sent  out  a  Moravian 
settlement,  which  was  established  cm  the  Ogeechee ;  bodies 
of  Swiss  and  Grisons,  intended  either  for  Carolina  or  Geor- 
gia, came  out. in  the  same  vessel;  the  protestants  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  contributed  nume- 
rously to  the  population  of  the  infant  colony;  and  at 
length,  a  ^' great  embarkation,"  consisting  of  two  ships, 
with  several  hundred  colonists,  bade  adieu  to  the  shores  of 
England  on  the  10th  day  of  Diecember,  1736,  With  these 
emigrants,  Oglethorpe  himself  returned  to  Georgia.  Among 
the  passengers  were  the  two  Wesleys,  John  and  Charles, 
who  were  not  destined,  in  the  new  world  to  find  that  peace 
of  mind,  which  should  follow  good  offices  and  benevolent 
intentions.  The  portions  of  Dr.  Steven's  history  which 
relate  to  these  per^pns,  are  among  his  most  interesting  pas- 


These  ships  did  not  reach  their  port  of  destination  until 
February.  They  narrowly  esdbped  the  last  port  of  human 
destiny,  having  been  expc^ed  to  tempests  of^tbe  most  furi- 
ous character,  which  left  them  hopeless  of  all  help  but 
from  the  mercies  and  forbearance  of'^  Heaven.  Oglethwpe 
lost  no  time  after  he  landed^  in  estabUshing  his  followers. 
They  were  settled  upon  vanous  islands  along  the  coast,  to 
which  were  severally  given  the  names  of  St  Simon,  Cum- 
berland, Amelia  and  Tabot.  The  settlements  were  all 
made  fortified  places  and  duly  garrisoned.  A  detachment 
of  troops  was  sent  from  Carolina  to  St  Simon's,  to  afford 
protection,  while  the  town  and  fortress  of  Frederica  weie 
m  progress ;  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  giving  out  £3aifiil 
threats  against  the  new  colony,  which  they  regarded  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  territorial  rights  of  Spain.  Ogle- 
thorpe gave  them  no  heed  except  to  take  his  jnecautions. 
He  conciliated  the  Indians  tribes  with  gifts  and  kindnesses, 
and  boimd  them  to  him  by  various  modes  of  treaty  and 
pacification.  Augusta  was  established  as  a  fortified  place. 
it  had  long  been  the  greatest  mart  for  Indian  trade  in  the 

•  See  also  a  '*  Hittorj  of  the  American  Lutheran  Ohoreh,"  hj  Rer.  fir- 
aest  L.  Uazelius,  1>.D,^  Profr^or  of  Theology  in  the  Tlieolojgieal  Semj- 
nary  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  South-Carolina^  published  at  ZanesriUe, 
Ohio.    1846. 
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whole  coiuitry ;  the  spring  fairs  sometimes  bringing  to  this 
place  as  many  as  six  hundred  Indians,  with  more  than 
thrice  that  number  of  pack  horses  with  merchandize.         * 

"Over  a  thousand  persons,"  according  to  our  author, 
"had  now  been  sent  out  to  Georgia  on  account  of  the 
Trustees.  Several  jQreeholders,  with  their  servants,  had 
also  taken  up  lands ;  and  over  forty-seven  thousand  acres 
had  been  granted  out  to  them  and  to  others  settling  in  the 
province.  Five  principal  towns  had  been  laid  out  and 
settled — Augusta,  Ebenezer,  Savannah,  New  Inverness  and 
Frederica,  besides  several  smaller  forts  and  villages."  The 
colonists  presented  a  curious  and  seemingly  conflicting 
mixture.  In  the  language  of  the  historian — "  thfere  were 
Vaudois  from  imder  the  shadow  of  Mount  Jura;  Swiss 
from  the  mountainous  and  pastoral  Orisons ;  Piedmontese 
from  the  silk  growing  districts  of  Lombardy ;  Germans 
from  the  Archbishopric  of  Saltzburgh,  in  Bavaria ;  Mora- 
vians from  Hermhut ;  Jews  from  Portugal ;  Highlanders 
from  Scotland  ;  and  English  from  London  and  its  circum- 
jacent counties." 

With  the  northern,  eastern  and  southern  borders  of  Geor- 
gia, thus  dotted  with  forts  and  settlements,  Oglethorpe 
proceeded  again  to  England.  His  purpose  was  to  lay  the 
condition  of  the  colony  before  Parliament  and  the  crown, 
and  to  solicit  suph  military  succour  and  supplies,  as  would 
not  only  enable  him  to  resist  successfully  any  invasion  of 
the  neighboring  Spaniards,  but  would  justify  his  taking  the 
initiate  in  the  warfare,  should  it  seem  necessary,  by  carry- 
ing the  attack  into  the  enemy's  country.  His  demands 
were  complied  with.  He  was  made  Colonel  of  a  regiment 
which  was  raised  in  England  for  the  defence  of  Georgia ; 
a  portion  of  which  preceded  him  in  his  return,  and  with 
the  rest.of  which,  he  followed  in  the  summer  of  1738.  He 
had  now  a  full  regiment  of  troops  admirably  armed  and 
equipped,  in  addition  to  the  force  of  the  colony,  and  some 
forty  supernumeraries,  which  he  brought  out  with  him 
from  England  at  his  own  expense.  In  regard  to  the  sup- 
posed increasing  danger  from  the  Spaniards,  he  was  ap- 
pointed "  General  of  the  forces  in  South-Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia." Unhappily,  the  amity  which  had  existed  between 
these  two  provinces  from  the  beginning,  was  not  destined 
to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Cold  and  jealous 
feelings  and  harsh  opinions  ensued  between  them,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  some  collision  of  authority ;  the  goverament 
of  Greorgia  asserting  the  right  under  their  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  paternal  care  which  they  claimed  to  exer- 
cise over  this  simple  people,  to  thrust  the  Carolina  traders 
out  of  the  §everal  Indian  nations,  unless  they  first  procured 
licenses  from  Georgia.  Other  causes  of  provocation  were 
not  wanting,  in  all  of  which,  the  opinion  entertained  in 
Carolina  seems  to  have  been,  that  her  yoimg  neighbor  was 
waxing  unnecessarily  fat  and  lusty,  Uke  Jeshunm,  and 
was  disposed  to  kick  long  before  the  proper  season.  Our 
historian  describes  these  as  "juvenile  follies"  of  the  come- 
ly sisters ;  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  this  gentle 
epithet  should  dismiss  their  ancient  squabbles ;  but  the 
Carolinians,  in  that  day,  really  regarded  the  young  colony 
as  taking  some  strange  airs  on  herself^  when  she  boldly 
undertook  to  regulate  the  conduct  and  intercourse  of  the  sa- 
vages in  their  own  homes,  so  as  to  deprive  (unless  with 
her  permission)  the  traders  of  the  elder  people,  of  those 
privileges  which  they  had  used  from  time  immemorial. 
But,  sessa  ! — let  it  pass. 

As  soon  as  Oglethorpe  returned,  he  proceeded  to  renew 
his  friendly  alliances  with  the  Indians.  To  eflect  this  ob- 
ject he  boldly  travelled  into  the  heart  of  their  territories, 
and  met  them  at  their  great  councils  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chattahoochie.  He  returned  to  Savannah  to  assist  in  the 
funeral  obsequies  of,  his  friend  and  ally,  Tomachici,  the 
chief  of  .the  Yamacraw,  and  to  receive  instructions  from 
England  for  the  invasion  of  Florida,  and,  if  possible,  the 
capture  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Spaniards  begun  the  war 
by  an  attack  upon  Amelia  Island,  where  they  slew  some 
persons,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  fort.  Ogle- 
thorpe pursued  the  invaders  with  a  body  of  Highland  ran- 
gers, even  to  the  St.  John's,  destroying  some  of  the  boats 
on  that  river,  and  advancing  a  day's  journey  towards  St 
Augustine.  In  this  progress,  he  dispersed  a  command  of 
horse  and  foot  that  attempted  to  dispute  his  march ;  but, 
being  without  the  proper  means  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
advantages  he  had  gained,  he  hurried  back  to  Frederica, 
from  whence  he  sent  a  detachment  to  destroy  the  remain- 
ing boats  upon  the  St.  John^s  and  reconnoitre  the  Spanish 
fort  at  Picolata.  Lieutenant  Dunbar,  to  whom  this  duty 
was  confided,  attempted  the  fort  and  was  repulsed.  It  was 
afterwards  taken  by  an  Indism  party  which  Oglethorpe  had 
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subsidized,  and  which  preceded  his  own  march  upon  the  place. 
He  next  proceeded  against  Fort  St  Francis,  on  the  St 
John's,  which  yielded  after  a  sharp  conflict.  This  expedi- 
tion gave  the  English  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John's  and 
cut  off  the  Spanish  communications  with  Appalachee,  and 
the  Western  Indians.  "  While  Oglethorpe  was  thus  en- 
gaged in  Florida,  a  plot  was  discovered  among  the  Chero- 
kees,  which  had  for  its  object  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
English  settlements.  It  was  due  to  the  intrigues  of  a  Ger- 
man Jesuit,  one  Christian  Priber,  who  had  become  a  resi- 
dent among  the  Cherokees,  had  acquired  the  confidence  of 
their  king,  and  was  secretly  an  emissary  of  the  French." 
His  designs,  according  to  his  own  showing,  were  sufficiently 
magnificent.  He  had  adopted  the  Indian  costume,  but 
was  "  a  man  of  great  ability,  extensive  learning  and  po- 
lished address.  He  was  versed,  not  only  in  the  Indian 
language,  of  which  he  had  composed  a  dictionary,  but 
also  spoke  the  Latin,  French  and  Spanish  fluently,  and  the 
Englishperfectly."  He  was  caught  by  the  English  traders 
on  the  Tallapoosa,  and  when  within  a  day's  journey  of  a 
French  garrison,  to  which  he  was  making  his  way.  Upon 
being  interrogated  as  to  his  design,  he  acknowledged  that 
it  was  "  to  bring  ^bout  a  confederation  of  all  the  Southern 
Indians  ;  to  inspire  them  with  industry ;  to  instruct  them 
in  the  arts  necessary  to  the  commodities  of  social  life,  and, 
in  short,  to  enable  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  Eu- 
ropean allies  of  all  nations."  "Upon  his  person  was  found 
his  private  journal,  revealing  in  part  his  designs,  with  va- 
rious memoranda  relating  to  his  project  In  it  he  speaks 
not  only  of  individual  Indians  and  negroes  whose  assist- 
ance had  been  promised,  and  of  a  private  treasurer  in 
Charleston  for  keeping  the  funds  collected ;  but  also  that 
he  expected  many  things  from  the  French  and  from  ano- 
ther nation,  whose  name  he  left  blank.  There  were  also 
found  upon  him  letters  for  the  Florida  and  Spanish  Gover- 
nors, demanding  their  protection  of  him  ana  countenance 
for  his  scheme.  Among  his  papers  was  one  containing 
articles  of  government  for  his  new  town,  (such  was  among 
his  designs,)  regularly  and  elaborately  drawn  out  and  di- 
gested. In  this  volume  he  enumerates  many  rights  and 
privileges,  as  he  cajls  them,  to  which  the  citizens  of  this 
colony  are  to  be  admitted,  particularly  dissolving  marria- 
ges, allowing  a  community  of  women  and  all  kinds  of 
41* 
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licentiousness.  It  was  drawn  up  with  much  art,  method 
and  learning,  and  was  designed  to  be  privately  printed  and 
circulated.  When  it  was  hinted  to  him  that  such  a  phm 
was  attended  with  many  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  [that 
it]  must  necessarily  require  many  years  to  establish  his 
government,  he  replied:  *  Proceeding  properly,  many  of 
tfiese  evils  may  be  avoided  ;  and,  as  to  length  of  time,  we 
have  a  succession  of  agents  to  take  up  the  work  as  fast  as 
others  leave  it  We  never  lose  sight  of  a  favorite  point, 
nor  are  we  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  morality  in  the 
means,  when  the  end  we  pursue  is  laudable.  If  we  err, 
our  General  is  to  blame,  and  we  have  a  mercifid  God  to 
pardon  us.' "  We  have  given  only  a  part  of  this  curious 
history.  It  is  one  that  deserves  more  ccttention.  Where 
are  the  papers  this  man  left  1  He  died  in  prison,  and  his 
experiments  of  Indian  civilization  and  organization  perished 
with  him. 

Let  us  return  to  the  more  important  history.  The  petty 
hostilities  already  recorded  were  but  an  introduction  to  a 
prolonged  and  more  perilous  conflict  with  the  Spaniards. 
Our  historian  here  very  properly  shows  us  the  position  and 
relative  strength  of  the  parties,  in  a  passage  we  should  give 
at  length,  but  for  the  necessity  of  abridging  his  pages  to 
our  own.  The  Governor  of  St.  Augustine  was  I>on  Ma- 
nuel de  Montiano.  Under  his  active  superintendence,  the 
citv  was  placed  under  good  defences ;  the  ramparts  were 
heightened  and  casemated;  a  covered  way  was  made; 
bomb-proof  vaults  were  built ;  and  entrenchments  thrown 
up  around  the  town,  protected  by  ten  salient  angles,  and 
other  additaments  known  to  the  science  of  the  times.  The 
castle  was  built  of  tabby,  with  four  bastions,  the  curtains 
forty  yards  Itog,  and  the  counterscarp  faced  with  stone. 
The  garrison,  not  including  the  militia  of  the  town,  the 
convicts  (who  were  all  put  m  requisition  in  the  moment  of 
emergency)  and  the  Indian  allies,  consisted  of  about  a 
thousand  regular  troops.  Naturally  well  placed  for  de- 
fence, its  geographical  advantages  were  improved  by  the 
most  skilful  engineers  of  Spain,  who  fortified  every  assaila- 
ble point  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Havana,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  lay  conveniently  nigh  to  furnish  succws 
and  supplies  when  called  upon.  We  have  seen  what  was 
the  military  force  of  Georgia.  The  several  forts  built  by 
Oglethorpe  contemplated  no  greater  exigencies  than  Indian 
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wmrfare,  or  ooeamonal  incursions  from  its  Spanish  neigh- 
bors. But  he  had  a  dernier  resort  in  Soudi-Carolina,  ia 
the  event  of 'invasion,  which  was  move  immediately  avail- 
able to  him  than  Havana  was  to  the  Floridians.  He  re- 
paired to  Charleston  as  soon  as  possible,  after  putting  his 
fortresses  in  defensible  ccmdition.  The  Assembly  of  Caro- 
lina at  once  passed  an  act,  raising  a  regiment  of  five  hun- 
dred men.  They  also  equipped  a  vessel  of  war,  carrying 
ten  carriage  and  sixteen  swivel  guns,  with  a  crew  of  fifty 
men.  This  force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Ogle- 
thorpe, though  not  without  some  hesitation  and  debate. 
Volunteers,  also,  responded  to  his  call,  and  the  Assembly 
augmented  their  regiment  by  two  hundred  soldiers  n^ore. 
Several  English  vessels  were  engaged  to  co-operate  in  the 
siege  of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  now  fully  resolved  upon. 
In  addition  to  these  forces,  Oglethorpe  had  his  own  regi- 
ment of  five  hundred  men,  two  troops  of  Highland  and 
English  rangers,  and  two  companies  ot  Highland  and  Eng- 
lidi  foot  One  portion  of  his  forces,  with  the  artillery, 
convoyed  by  the  men-of-war,  and  under  his  own  command, 
proceeded  by  water  to  the  St.  John's.  He  crossed  that 
river  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  on  the  10th  took  the  fort  of 
San  Diego,  three  leagues  from  St.  Augustine.  In  this  fort 
he  captured  fifty-seven  men,'  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  se- 
venty small  arms  and  much  ammunition.  *  Leaving  a 
force  of  fifty  men  to  garrison  this  post,  he  returned  to  the 
St  John's,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Carolina  troops. 
These  soon  joined  him,  and,  with  an  army,  including  the 
Indians,  of  two  thousand  men,  he  marched  upon  Fort 
Moosa,  but  two  miles  from  St.  Augustine,  which  the  Span- 
iards abandoned  at  his  approach.  His  plan,  to  surprise  the 
city,  having  failed,  he  resolved  to  make  the  attack  upon 
diree  several  points,  which  would  enable  him  to  combine 
tiie  services  of  the  naval  and  land  forces ; — the  former,  by 
the  way,  not  being  computed  in  the  eniuneration  of  the 
strength  of  his  army.  His  ships  were  to  blockade  the 
Northern  and  Matanz^is  passages  to  St  Augustine  ;  Capt 
Warren,  with  two  hundred  sailors,  was  to  land  and  throw 
up  works  on  Anastasia  Island  for  the  purpose  of  bombard- 
ing the  place  from  that  quarter ;  while  Oglethorpe  reserved 
for  himself,  with  the  land  forces,  the  assault  upon  it  from 
the  rear.  But,  when  ready  for  the  attack,  he  found  no 
answer  to  his  signals,  fix>m  the  shipping.     The  scheme,  as 
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regarded  them,  proved  a  failure  ;  their  co-operation  being 
defeated  "  in  consequence  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  Spa- 
nish gallies  just  inside  the  bar,  sufficiently  removed  to  be 
protected  from  the  fire  of  the  ships,  and  yet  so  disposed 
that  no  boats  could  land  troops  without  being  exposed  to 
the  fire  both  of  the  gallies  and  the  batteries  of  the  town ; 
while  the  shallowness  of  the  bar  did  not  permit  of  their 
being  dislodged  by  the  advance  of  the  English  ships." 
The  Don  had,  so  far,  managed  his  defences  judiciously, 
and  Oglethorpe  was  compelled  to  substitute  a  siege  for  a 
storm.  Investing  the  town  closely,  he  confided  a  command 
of  eighty-five  whites  and  forty  Indians  to  Col.  Palmer,  as  a 
scouting  party.  These  were  to  keep  open  the  passage  to 
San  Diego,  and,  of  course,  to  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  caution.  Palmer  suffered  himself  to  be  surpnised  at 
night  in  Fort  Moosa,  bjr  the  enterprising  Spaniards ;  lost 
his  own  life  and  fifty  ot  his  followers,  slain  or  taken.  He 
redeemed  his  error,  in  some  degree,  by  the  gallantry  with 
which  he  maintained  the  conflict,  for  which  the  assailants 
paid  dearly,  in  a  loss  of  more  than  twice  the  number  of  the 
English.  But  it  opened  the  avenue  to  the  country  and  se- 
cured supplies  of  provisions  to  the  garrison.  Bafiied  thus, 
in  the  effort  to  blockade, — with  his  troops  suffering  from 
heat  and  exposure,  and  his  Indian  allies  impatient  of  so 
little  work  to  do, — Oglethorpe  proceeded  to  try  the  issue  of 
a  bombardment.  This  was  kept  up  for  twenty  dajrs,  but 
was  so  much  waste  of  powder.  The  guns  and  mortars 
were  too  small  of  calibre,  and  the  fire  was  mostly  ineffec- 
tual. The  garrison  received  supplies  of  ammunition  and 
provisions  from  Havana,  in  defiance  of  the  sea  investment, 
which  must  have  been  miserably  mismanged  ;  and,  hope- 
less, now  of  reducing  the  place,  either  by  shot  or  starva- 
tion, Oglethorpe  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege.  Our 
historian  seems  to  intimate  that,  but  for  the  sickness  of 
the  Carolina  troops,  the  discontent  of  the  Indians  at  the 
slow  progress  of  events,  and  the  desertion  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  the  siege  might  have  been  con- 
tinued. But  to  what  end  and  with  what  profit, — when  the 
investment  could  not  be  rendered  complete,  and  when  the 
mortars  could  make  no  impression  ?  The  error  was  in 
continuing  it  so  long — thirty-eight  days  imder  a  broiling 
sun,-' and  with  a  sick  list  which  sometimes  showed  fifty 
cases  a  day  on  the  roll  of  the  surgeon.     Oglethprpe's  de- 
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parture  was  ostentatiously  taken,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
garrison,  in  broad  day-light,  and  within  gun-shot  of  the 
castle.  The  Spaniard  resented  this  insult  by  sending  a 
force  after  him  of  five  hundred  men.  These  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  his  rear-guard,  but  were  driven  off. 

Oglethorpe,  though  failing  in  his  main  object,  had  done 
something  towards  it.  He  had  captured  four  forts  ;  had 
killed  or  taken  more  than  four  hundred  men  ;  and  had  lost 
but  fifty  slain,  and  as  many  wounded.  The  effect  was 
also  good  upon  the  enemy,  in  discouraging,  for  the  present 
at  least,  theu*  meditated  attempts  upon  the  English  settle- 
ments. In  Carolina,  however,  he  lost  reputation  by  the 
failure  of  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition.  We  have 
seen  that  there  had  been,  from  various  causes,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  sympathies  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
colonies.  This  had  made  the  Assembly  of  South-Carolina 
reluctant  to  entrust  their  troops  to  the  Georgia  commander ; 
and,  according  to  our  historian,  they  did  not  comply  with 
all  their  promises  to  him,  in  respect  to  the  weight  and  num- 
ber of  breaching  cannon  to  be  provided,  "  Had,"  says  Dr. 
Stevens,  "  his  original  plans  been  carried  out,  St.  Augus- 
tine would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  fallen  into  his 
hands.  .  .  .  His  first  misfortune  was  in  the  tardy  arrival 
of  his  troops.  He  proposed  to  attack  the  city  in  March, 
when  he  knew  that  its  defences  were  imperfect  and  its 
supplies  small ;  but  the  delay  incident  to  raising,  equipping 
and  marching  the  Carolina  Regiment  and  the  Greorgia 
Rangers,  lost  him  nearly  two  months,"  &c.  .  .  .  But  how 
was  it  that  General  Oglethorpe,  who  was  an  old  soldier, 
did  not  make  due  allowances,  in  his  calculations,  for  this 
inevitable  loss  of  time.  How  could  he  make  calculations 
to  attack  St.  Augustine  in  March,  with  troops  that  were  not 
sought  for  until  October  of  the  previous  year,  and  then  had 
to  be  raised  from  the  scattered  settlements  of  a  vast  forest 
coimtry  ?  "  But,"  says  the  historian,  "  having  at  last  got 
the  army  in  motion,  his  next  misfortune  was  the  failure  of 
Colonel  Vanderdussen  (which  Dr.  Stevens  writes  Vander 
Deusen)  to  make  the  appointed  junction,  where  he  again 
Ipst  several  invaluable  days  of  service."  The  Carolina 
troops,  the  Highlanders  and  the  Indian  allies,  were  sent  off 
by  the  land  route  to  the  St.  John.  Oglethorpe  himself, 
with .  the  artillery,  took  the  easier  route  by  sea.  The  fa- 
tigues and  delays  of  a  land  progress,  through  a  wilderness, 
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by  a  large  body  of  troops,  badly  supplied  with  food  and 
water,  during  a  warm  season,  mav  be  estimated  by  any 
reader.  That  Oglethorpe  should  have  reached  the  point 
of  destination  before  them,  may  easily  be  conjectured.  But 
how  much  before  them  ?  He  crossed  the  St.  Johns,  accor- 
ding to  the  pages  of  our  historian  himself^  on  the  9th  of 
May  ;  on  the  10th,  took  fort  St.  Diego ;  and,  returning  to 
the  St.  Johns,  awaited  the  Carolina  troops.  "  These  soon 
joined  him,"  says  the  historian,  "and  on  the  15th," 
only  six  days  after  he  himself  had  reached  the  St  Johns, 
"he  entered  the  Spanish  territories."  They  probably 
reached  him  on  12th  or  13th  ;  or  at  the  utmost,  on  the  14th, 
since  they  marched  with  him  on  the  15th.  Our  historian 
proceeds :  "  This  (delay  of  the  troops^  was  followed  by  the 
surprise  and  capture  oi  Fort  Moosa,  m  consequence  of  dis- 
obedience to  his  positive  orders."  The  allusion  here,  is  to 
the  misconduct  of  Col.  Palmer ;  but  how  could  this  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  expedition  I  That  event  took  place 
on  the  night  of  the  25th  June,  and  Oglethorpe  had  already 
been  before  St.  Augustine  from  the  15th  May ;  an  interval, 
a  period  of  twenty-five  days.  But  the  historian  will  tell 
us  that  the  Spaniard  was  nearly  starved  out  by  this  time, 
and  that  the  mishap  of  Palmer  in  the  recapture  of  Fort 
Moosa,  enabled  him  to  procure  supplies ;  without  which  he 
must  have  surrendered.  There  is  neither  proof  nor  proba- 
bility for  this  conjecture.  The  Don  was  as  obstinate  as 
the  Turk,  and  would  have  eaten  his  old  boots, and  his  sa- 
bre-tache,  before  he  would  have  done  such  a  thing.  He 
writes  to  the  Governor  of  Havana — "  my  greatest  anxiety 
is  for  provisions,  and  if  they  do  not  come,  9iere  is  no  doubt 
of  our  dying  by  the  hands  of  hunger."  To  talk  of  capitu- 
lation here.  Death,  alone,  is  the  idea  of  this  brave  man. 
But  the  supply  obtained,  through  Fort  Moosa,  from  the  sur- 
roimding  coimtry,  could  only  have  been  very  small ;  and 
who  was  to  provide  it  ?  Besides,  the  disaster  of  Palmer 
was  known  to  Oglethorpe  almost  as  soon  as  it  happened, 
and  could  have  been  repaired  before  the  Spaniards  could 
succeed  in  procuring  their  supplies.  We  have  ik)  proof, 
indeed,  that  they  did  procure  any  thing  through  this  medi- 
uu) ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
they  did  not,  since  we  find  that  "  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  when  he  (the  Spanish  Governor)  wrote 
so  despondingly  about  their  necessities,  three  bilunderSj 
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laden  with  {Hovisions,  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  en- 
tered the  Musquito  bar,  and  gave  indescribable  joy  to  both 
Gtovemor  and  people.  This  supply  changed  the  entire  as- 
pect of  ajff^airs."  So  says  our  historian  himself.  Yet  this 
supfdy  did  not  come  through  the  gap  which  Palmer's  indis- 
cretion had  made  more  than  twenty  days  before,  leaving 
open  the  avenue  to  the  interior.  "But  even  this  error  and 
misfortune  might  have  been  retrieved,  had  he  possessed  the 
tiiirty-six  cannon  promised  by  Carolina  ;  instead  of  which 
he  had  but  twelve,  with  a  few  mortars  and  cohorns,  all  of 
which  were  illy  mounted,  badly  served,  and  too  light  for 
breaching  service."  We  are  not  in  possession  of  any  proof 
lo  show  that  Carolina,  through  any  proper  official  organ, 
made  any  promise  on  this  occasion,  that  she  did  not  keep. 
That  she  certainly  was  not  im willing  to  promote  the  objects 
of  Oglediorpe,  and  sustain  the  efforts  oi  her  sister  colony, 
we  have  sufficient  proofs  in  her  appropriations,  and  the  ra- 

?id'Uy  with  which  her  regiment  was  mustered  into  service, 
'hat  she  should  strip  her  own  ports  of  all  their  cannon, 
when  she  herself  had  narrowly  and  but  recently  escaped 
fipom  a  French  invasion,  and  when  she  had  every  reason 
to  suppose  herself  quite  as  much  in  danger  from  the  same 
and  other  enemies,  was  not  reasonably  to  be  expected. 
And  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  forts  ot  Georgia  were  all 

2uite  as  well  equii^)ed  in  heavy  ordnance  as  were  hers ; 
)r  Oglethorpe  had  paid  particular  attention  to  this  arm  of 
the  service ;  and  we  know,  from  the  pages  before  us,  that 
one  of  the  water  batteries  at  Frederica,  alone,  had  "  twelve 
heavy  giins."  But  there  were  heavy  guns  at  St  Augus- 
tine, if  eighteen  pounders  may  be  called  so,  to  say  nothing 
the  of  batteries  fix>m  the  shipping,  several  of  which  were 
twenty  gun  vessels,  and  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
mortars ;  and  it  would  seem,  of  sufficient  calibre,  since  we 
find  the  Spanish  Governor  stating  that  they  fell  and  ex- 
ploded within  the  tort,  but  from  which,  "  Glory  to  God,  we 
received  no  damage."  But  our  author  himself  is  not  satis- 
fii^  with  these  excuses.  He  says:  ^^Nor  could  even 
these  defici^icies  have  materially  hindered  the  reduction 
of  the  city,  straiten^  as  it  then  was  for  provisions,  had  the 
blockade  been  vigilantly  sustained,  ^."  The  other  rea- 
sons have  already  been  considered.  And  whose  fauU  waa 
it  that  the  blockade  was  not  properly  sustained  ?  Who 
was  the  commanding  general?    Let  us  a«k  Ibia  qusAtion 
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of  Dr.  Hewitt,  who  was  a  Presbjrterian  clei^yman,  "a 
contemporary,  near  neighbor,  and  one  who,"  according  to 
the  historian,  "  wrote  under  fevorable  circumstances,  and 
generally  with  great  accuracy."    Hewitt  says,  speaking  of 
the  misfortime  of  Palmer — "  TTiis  small  party  was  the 
whole  force  thai  the  general  left  for  guarding  the  land 
sideJ^    Now,  either  this  was,  or  was  not,  the  fact    If  the 
fact,  its  value,  in  forming  a  military  judgment  in  the  mat- 
ter, is  to  be  determined  as  well  now  as  when  the  events 
occured,  by  any  military  critic.     Yet  Oglethorpe  had  with 
him  a  thousand  Indians,  uneasy,  according  to  our  historian, 
for  want  of  employment     There  can  be  no  question,  but 
that  the  numerous  vessels  of  war  engaged  uselessly  in  this 
siege,  might,  under  proper  management,  with  the  active 
emplojrment  of  their  boats,  have  cut  off  supplies  from  every 
quarter,  the  land  only  excepted ;  might  have  stopped  up 
every  channel ;  and  the  Indians  on  the  land  side,  might 
have  been  employed  with  equal  efficiency.     That  this  was 
not  done,  might  be  properly  charged  to  tne  conunander-in- 
chief,  but  that  there  are  excuses  for  him,  which  our  histo- 
rian has  omitted  to  put  in.    Let  us  note  them  as  reported 
by  other  writers.     Hewitt  say«,  looking  to  the  necessity  fiw 
raising  the  siege — "  Last  of  all,  the  general  himself  side 
of  a  feverj  and  his  regiment  worn  out  with  fatigue^  and 
rendered  unfit  for  action  by  a  flux,  &c."    Again — ^in  the 
summing  up — "  the  truth  was,  so  strongly  fortified  was  the 
place,  both  by  nature  and  art,  that  probably  the  attempt 
must  have  failed,  though  it  had  been  conducted  by  the 
ablest  officers,  and  executed  by  the  best  disciplined  troops." 
The  opinion  of  Dr.  Hewitt  may  be  concurred  in  with  scwne 
qualifications,  but  these  will  be  indicated  as  we  proceed. 

Closing  the  subject  with  an  eulogitun  upon  the  plans 
and  performances  of  the  commander-in-chief  upon  this  oc- 
casion, Dr.  Stevens  refers  to  the  issue  which  was  subse- 
quently made  between  the  two  sister  colonies  in  relation  to 
the  matter.  "  It  is  true,"  says  he,  "  that  the  people  of  South- 
Carolina  cast  many  unjust  reflections  upon  Oglethorpe, 
and  endeavored  to  elevate  the  military  character  of  Colonel 
Vander  Deussen  by  building  it  up  on  the  ruins  of  his  craa- 
mander-in-chief."  Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  name 
of  Col.  Vander  Dussen  never  occurs  in  our  annals,  as  a 
popular  favorite  to  any  extent.  It  was  not  one  of  the 
names  upon  which  Carolina  has  rung  the  changes.    In 
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£Bict,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  his  elevation  to  the 
command  of  this  regiment,  he  scarcely  appears  in  our  his- 
tory at  all.  We  confess  to  no  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
him  than  we  gather  from  his  single  share  in  this  expedi- 
tion. Certainly,  our  trump  has  never  too  firequently  pro- 
claimed his  name  in  echoes;  and  though  the  assembly 
may  have  voted  him  its  thanks,  on  his  return  from  this  dis- 
astrous expedition,  they  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  limit  their  acknowledgements  and  employments  to 
this  instance  only.     We  never  hear  of  him  again. 

But  the  subject  of  the  expedition  was  not  so  easily  dis- 
cussed.    What  says  Hewatt  ?     "  The  misciu'riage  was  par- 
ticularly ruinous  to  Carolina,  having  not  only  subjected  the 
province  to  a  great  expense,  but  left  it  in  a  worse  situation 
than  before  the  attempt"    An  inquiry  was  demanded  by 
the  popular  sentiment  and  accorded  by  the  Assembly,  who 
appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  ^^  Attorney  Gene- 
ral ;  Col.  Brewton ;  Major  Pinckney ;  Messrs.  Dast,  Ma- 
zyck,  Drayton,  Motte  and  Elliott;  Capt's  H3rme,  Morris 
and  Austin  ;  and  the  Honorable  John  Fenwicke,  John  Col- 
leton and  Edmcxid  Atkin ;  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  against  St  Augustine."    These 
names  included  most  of  the  unquestionable  names  of  the 
colony.    All  of  them  were  men  of  the  highest  character 
and  intelhgence ;  several  of  them  were  practically  conver- 
sant in  military  affairs,  and  against  none  of  them  can  any 
imputation  lie  of  interest  in  the  matter,  or  a  selfish  motive, 
apart  from  that,  bom  of  patriotism  only,  which  might  be 
suiq)osed  to  belong  to  them,  as  citizens  conscious  of  the 
humiliation  following  the  disaster.     The  report  which  they 
made,  is  an  elaborate  and  well  argued  history — clear,  copi- 
ous, written  with  a  bold,  free,  fearless  pen,  and  constituting 
a  memorable  record,  which  will  always  interest  the  reader. 
It  showed  the  career  and  character  of  Spain  and  the  Span- 
iards in  Florida  from  the  beginning ;  the  hostile  temper  of 
that  region  to  the  English  colonies,  its  evil  influence,  and 
the  policy  of  its  overthrow ;  and  affords  a  body  of  fects  which 
should  not  escape  the  attention  of  any  one  at  all  concerned 
in  the  history  of  our  progress  in  the  South.    A  copy  of  this 
elaborate  and  able  document,  in  folio,  may  be  found  in  the 
Charleston  Library.      The  discussion  handled   General 
Oglethorpe  with  great  severity.     We  will  not  say  with 
what  degree  of  justice,  nor  will  we  spread  this  document 
42        VOL.  XIII. — NO.  26. 
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before  the  public  eye  at  this  moment,  as  we  would  not  wil- 
lingly contribute  to  increase  the  jealousies  and  dislikes  of 
neighboring  communities,  which  are  unhappily  only  too 
readily  awakened.  We  confine  ourselves  simply  to,  such 
an  array  of  responses,  to  the  accusations  of  our  author,  as 
were  made  in  that  day  by  the  Carolinians.  Hewatt  sums 
them  up  pretty  fairly  and  generally,  and  we  shall  use  his 
language.  The  Carolinians  charged  that  Oglethorpe^s  ex- 
pedition contemplated  a  surprise  of  Si.  Augustine  and  not 
a  siege^  and  that  he  wasted  time  in  taking  some  trifling 
and  imimportant  outposts,  which  only  served  to  alarm  and 
prepare  the  capital.  "If,"  says  Hewatt,  "he  intended  a 
surprise,  he  ought  not  to  have  stopped  at  Fort  Diego ;  for, 
by  that  delay,  the  enemy  had  notice  of  his  approach,  and 
time  to  gather  their  whole  force  and  put  themselves  in  a 
posture  of  defence."  That  the  surprise  and  not  the  siege 
was  what  the  CaroUnians  provided  for,  is  found  in  their 
history.  "  In  the  meantime.  General  Oglethorpe  was  in- 
dustrious in  picking  up  all  the  intelligence  he  could  find 
respecting  the  situation  and  strength  of  the  garrison,  and 
finding  it  in  great  straights  for  want  of  provisions,  he 
urged  the  speedy  execution  of  his  project^  with  a  view  to 
surprise  his  enemy  before  a  supply  should  arriveJ'*  But, 
says  our  historian,  the  Carolina  troops  did  not  reach  the 
St  Johns  until  four  or  five  days  after  him.  Very  good  \ 
but  could  he  not  have  kept  quiet  and  secret  until  they  did 
come  ?  Why  storm  San  Diego,  and,  in  the  uproar,  leave 
to  the  Doa  an  opportunity  to  drive  in  several  hundred  head 
of  cattle,  which  Hewatt  says  expressly,  was  done  "  during 
their  stay  at  Fort  Diego."  Again,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
authority,  that,  by  the  time  of  the  junction  of  Oglethorpe 
with  the  Carolina  troops,  which  was  probably  seven  days 
at  lestst  after  the  shipping  of  the  General  had  compassed 
the  harbor  of  St.  Augustine,  "  the  garrison  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  six  half  ealleys,  with  long  brass 
nines,  and  two  sloops  loaded  witn  provisions."  We  hate 
already  noticed  what  was  said  of  the  incompetency  ot  the 
small  force  imder  Pahner,  to  the  duty  of  covering  the  land- 
side  ;  and  will  pass  to  other  pojnts  of  complaint  against  the 
Commander-in-chief.  They  alleged  that  the  discontent  and 
uneasiness  of  the  Indians,  arose  in  some  degree  from  the 
treatment  of  Oglethorpe  himself;  that  he  not  only  gave 
them  little  exercise,  but  when  they  had  cut  off  and  brought 
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him  the  head  of  a  Spaniard,  whom  one  of  them  had  slain 
at  Fort  Moosa,  he  suffered  his  humanity  so  far  to  get  the 
better  of  his  policy,  as  to  call  them  barbarous  dogs,  and  to 
drive  them  from  his  sight.  The  Chickasaws,  to  whom 
this  was  addressed,  were  greatly  disgusted,  and  immediate- 
ly deserted  him.  For  their  own  troops,  it  is  alleged  by  the 
Carolinians,  that,  though  sick,  exhausted  by  fruitless  efforts, 
enfeebled  by  the  heat,  and  by  diseases  such  as  prostrated 
the  General  himself,  they  adhered  to  him  as  faithfully  as 
any  soldiers  in  his  service  ;  and  though  many  of  them  did 
depart,  they  did  not  leave  him  in  greater  numbers  than  did 
the  other  divisions  of  his  army.  They  called  in  question 
his  skill  and  military  judgment;  protested  that  he  had 
spent  the  time  in  barren  deliberations, — harrassed  the  men 
with  imnecessary  marches,  denied  them  an  adequate  quan- 
tity of  food,  and  poisoned  them  with  brackish  water.  So 
stand  the  allegations  between  them.  There  were  faults 
and  blunders,  probably  on  both  sides ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
communities  so  nearly  allied  and  so  closely  concerned  in 
keeping  bright — to  use  the  Indian  figure — the  chain  of 
firiendship,  we  have  only  to  recommend  that  they  shake 
hands,  drink  together  and  say  no  more.  Though,  we 
freely  declare  to  our  brother  historian,  that,  as  often  as  he 
rips  up  the  old  sore,  we  shall  display,  as  industriously  as 
he,  our  hereditary  hurts  and  bruises. 

Two  years  elapsed  before  the  Spaniards  could  seek 
their  revenge ;  restrained  as  they  were  by  the  presence  of 
the  sea  and  land  forces  of  Great  Britain  destined  for  the 
reduction  of  Cuba.  In  this  period,  Oglethorpe  was  useful- 
ly preparing  himself  against  the  invasion  that,  he  could 
not  doubt,  would  come.  The  withdrawal  of  the  British 
fleet  afforded  the  opportunity  for  which  he  thirsted ;  and 
the  Governors  of  Cuba  and  Florida  prepared  for  the  con- 
quest of  Georgia.  It  is  likely  that  their  purposes  would 
have  been  prosecuted  without  any  regard  to  the  coolness 
existing  between  Carolina  and  GJeorgia,  though  our  histo- 
rian is  at  some  pains  to  tell  us  that  this  coolness  was  the 
source  of  some  hope  with  the  Spaniards,  who  expected  that 
the  former  colony  would  look  on  quietly,  without  striking 
a  blow  for  the  safety  of  the  latter.  If  the  Don  had  any 
such  hopes, — (which  we  can  scarcely  imagine)  he  could 
not  have  drawn  his  inferences  from  any  thing  m  the  past 
history  of  Carolina ;  and  he  certainly  paid  but  a  wretched 
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compliment  to  her  sense  of  the  necessity,  the  honorable  im- 
pulse of  her  citizens,  and  their  sympathies  with  a  kindred 
people  struggling  bravely  for  the  common  cause.  Apprized 
of  the  fleet  of  Spain  upon  the  seas,  with  an  aimament  of 
seven  thousand  men,  Oglethorpe  applied  to  South-Carolina, 
"  hut  no  help  was  sentj  owing  to  the  dissensions  of  the  Ca- 
rolinians among  themselves,  and  their  wrongful  distrusted 
the  Commander-in-chief" 

In  the  sense  of  error  and  mistake,  this  distrust  may 
have  bfeen  "  wrongful ;"  but  certainly  the  Carolinians  had 
no  reason  to  justify  the  confidence  which  would  place  their 
troops  under  the  control  of  one  whom  they  supposed  inca- 
pable of  conducting  them  judiciously.  But  they  had  an- 
other and  better  reason  still,  upon  which  the  historians 
have  never  dwelt  sufficiently.  The  Spanish  fleet  consisted 
of  no  less  than  fifty-six  vessels,  carrying  seven  thousand 
men,  and  the  doubt  was  natural  enough,  to  which  colony  its 

Erows  would  be  directed.  There  was  Uttle  to  be  gained 
y  assailing  Georgia,  unless  with  the  simple  view  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  bad  neighbor ;  but  the  sack  of  Charleston, 
already  a  very  opulent  city,  was  a  twofold  temptation  to 
those  who  were  at  once  diseased  with  hate  and  avarice. 
Accordingly,  what  with  their  distrust  of  Oglethorpe,  and 
their  own  apprehensions,  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston  de- 
termined to  reserve  their  troops  for  their  own  defence,— in 
the  language  of  Hewatt — "determined  rather  to  fortify 
their  town,  and  stand  upon  their  own  groimd  in  a  posture 
of  defence."  No  doubt  this  was  bad  policy — a  narrowly 
selfish  policy,  since  evil  to  Georgia  must  be  hurt  to  Carolina; 
but  we  submit  that  under  the  circumstances,  the  determi- 
nation was  natural  enough.  We  shall  see,  that  when  it 
was  certainly  known  that  Greorgia  was  the  threatened  re- 
gion, ships  and  assistance  were  really  sent  by  Carolina,  the 
presence  of  which,  according  to  Hewatt  and  Ramsay,  cor- 
roborating the  tenor  of  an  artifice  which  Oglethorpe  had 
adopted,  was  the  impelling  cause  for  the  rapid  abandon- 
ment of  the  invasion  by  the  assailants.  Though  blaming 
the  Carolinians  for  the  course  they  had  taken,  in  withhold- 
ing themselves  so  long  from  this  assistance,  Hewatt  still 
frankly  states  the  favorable  result  as  accruing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Carolina  ships,  an  event  "  which  struck 
such  a  panic  into  the  [Spanish]  army,  that  they  inmiedi- 
ately  set  fire  to  their  fort,  [St  Simon's,  which  the  Georgians 
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had  alnoidoned,]  and  in  great  confusion  and  hurry,  em- 
barked, leaving  behind  thera  several  cannon  and  a  quantity 
of  provisions  and  military  stores."  Dr.  Stevens  admits  tttt 
effect  produced  by  the  timely  appeamnce  of  these  vessels, 
though  in  terms  much  more  qualified  than  either  Hewatt 
or  Ramsay.  We  have  seen  what  is  said  by  the  former. 
Ramsay  is  to  the  same  effect  with  a  slight  variation  only 
in  the  structure  of  his  sentence.  He  writes — "  The  agree- 
ment of  this  discovery,  [the  appearance  of  three  ships  of 
force  approaching,]  with  the  contents  of  the  letter,  [a  rnse 
of  Oglethorpe]  convinced  the  Spanish  Commander  of  its 
real  intention.  The  whole  army  seized  with  an  instant 
panic,  set  fire  to  the  fort  and  precipitately  embarked." 
The  proof  thus  shown,  of  the  agency  of  these  ships  in 
producing  the  result,  the  que^ion  now  naturally  occurs, 
how  is  it  that  Dr.  Stevens,  who  has  particularly  mentioned 
the  short-comings  of  Carolina  in  this  connection,  should 
have  so  strangely  omitted  to  mention  that  these  ships  were 
ships  of  force,  and  sent  by  Carolina  to  the  assistance  of 
Oglethorpe  ?  Both  Hewatt  and  Ramsay  particularly  stale 
tfie  fiict.  Hewatt  says :  "While  the  Spanish  leaders  were 
employed  in  these  deliberations  and  much  embarrassed, 
fortuncUely  three  ships  of  force^  which  the  Governor  of 
South' Carolina  had  sent  to  Oglethorpe^s  aid^  appeared  off 
the  coastJ"  Now,  how  is  it  that  our  historian  while  mak^ 
ing  firee  use  of  his  predecessors  in  this  very  connection,  em- 
ploying, in  some  respects,  the  very  language  which  they  em* 
ploy,  should  have  wholly  omitted  these  important  partictt- 
lars?  His  language  is  such,  as  to  leave  it  not  only  very  certain 
tfiat  Carolina  did  not  send  these  vessels,  for  he  has  previously 
told  us  with  some  solemnity,  "  that  no  help  was  sent"  by 
her — but  very  doubtful  whether  they  were  sent  at  all,  or 
God-sent;  mere  chance  vessels,  that,  happening  to  sail 
along  the  coast  on  their  foreign  progress,  thus  timely  gave 
countenance  to  the  happy  ruse  de  s^ucrre  of  General  Ogle- 
tfiorpe.  Here  is  what  he  says :  "  The  report  was  Urought 
to  the  Commander,  that  three  vessels  were  descried  off  the 
bar."  Not  a  syllable  of  Carolina's  agency  in  the  matter ; 
which,  wherever  omissions  have  been  studiously  arrayed, 
for  the  judgment  of  posterity,  would  seem  to  have  been 
due  to  justice,  if  not  to  her.  The  tacit,  and  we  suppose, 
unintended  injustice  to  Carolina,  is  completed  a  few  pages 
farther  on,  where  thf  author  tells  us,  that  "  the  succours, 
42* 
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both  naval  and  military,  which  he,  [Oglethorpe]  had  pleaded 
for  from  South-Carolina,  only  arrived  in  time  to  share  the 
joy  of  his  victory^  or  chase  into  the  port  of  St  Augustine 
the  few  straggling  vessels  of  their  American  armada, 
which  yet  hovered  about  the  islands  of  Georgia."  And 
yet  it  is  the  arrival  of  these  vessels  that  determine  the 
victory — that  produce  panic  among  the  enemy,  and  com- 
pel their  flight  from  a  scene,  in  which  they  know  that 
their  seven  thousand  men  are  opposed  by  seven  hundred 
only.  We  contend  that  these  ships  of  Carolina  arrived  in 
season  to  do  much  more  than  merely  share  the  joy  of  Ogle- 
thorpe's victory.  It  is  our  opinion  that,  but  for  their  ap- 
pearance, there  had  been  no  victory  at  all  over  which  to 
exult  Oglethorpe  had  indeed,  behaved  handsomely,  and 
had  proved  himself  an  eflicient  General,  with  an  exceed- 
ingly inefiicient  force  to  sustain  him ;  and  this  reminds  us 
to  give  a  sketch  of  this  Spanish  invasion,  rejecting  for  a 
moment,  the  controversial  matter. 

On  the  21st  June,  1742,  a  fleet  of  nine  sail  attempted  to 
penetrate  Amelia  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Mary's, 
but  were  repulsed  by  the  fort  on  Cumberland  Island,  aided 
by  an  armed  schooner  of  fourteen  guns.  Their  next  de- 
monstrations were  made  upon  St  Simon  and  Cumberland 
Sounds,  but  with  equally  bad  success.  In  the  latterinstance 
they  were  repelled  by  General  Oglethorpe  himself,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force  of  cutters  amd  gallies.  These  Span- 
ish vVessels  were  the  avant  couriers  only  of  their  fleet, 
which  soon  appeared  in  force,  and  entered  the  harbor  of 
St  Simon.  The  defences  of  this  place  consisted  of  two 
batteries,  one  of  eighteens  and  the  other  of  four  pounders, 
two  guard  schooners  and  some  small  trading  vessels,  which 
had  been  put  in  requisition,  and  armed  for  the  occasion. 
Oglethorpe  himself  commanded.  These  disputed  the  pas- 
sage with  the  Spaniards,  in  a  conflict  of  four  hours ;  but 
the  parties  were  too  unequally  matched.  The  invaders 
finally*  forced  their  way  through  their  opponents,  at  the 
expense  of  most  of  the  vessels  of  the  Georgians  ;  and  to 
prevent  being  cut  ofl*  in  his  retreat  to  Frederica,  Oglethorpe 
abandoned  his  batteries,  having  first  destroyed  his  muni- 
tions, bumt  his  cohoms  and  spiked  his  carmorL  The 
Spaniards  landed  their  forces,  not  being  able  to  proceed 
higher  up  the  river  with  their  vessels,  and  soon  put  them 
in  motion  for  Frederica.    A  reconnoitering  force  of  Spanish 
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rangers  and  Indians,  a  hundred  and  seventy  in  number, 
approaching  this  place,  was  gallantly  charged  by  Ogle- 
thorpe and  totally  defeated ;  most  of  the  party  being  slain, 
wounded  or  made  prisoners.  The  pursuit  was  continued 
for  several  miles  through  the  forest,  till  coming  to  an  open 
savannah,  on  the  edge  of  which,  he  thought  a  good  am- 
bush might  be  set,  he  occupied  it  for  this  purpose,  posting 
a  couple  of  companies  in  cover,  directly  along  the  route 
which  the  enemy  would  be  compelled  to  take.  He  him- 
self returned  to  his  main  defences  at  Frederica,  where  he 
had  scarcely  arrived,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  battle 
from  his  ambushed  troops.  Speeding  thither,  he  met  a 
portion  of  this  force  in  full  retreat,  and  driven  by  a  Spanish 
division  of  three  hundred  men  under  Don  Antonio  Barba. 
The  fugitives  assured  Oglethorpe  that  their  whole  force 
had  been  routed ;  but  the  fire  still  continuing,  he  ordered 
a  rally,  and  led  the  party  in  search  of  their  comrades. 
These,  more  stubborn  than  the  squad  by  which  they  had 
been  deserted,  had,  when  driven  out  of  one  cover,  sought 
for  another ;  and  under  the  command  of  Lieutenants 
Southerland  and  Mackay,  had  executed  a  clever  detour, 
which  enabled  them  to  prepare  a  second  ambuscade  for  the 
advancing  enemy.  Into  this  the  Spaniards  fell  unwarily: 
and  were  encountered  by  successive  vollies  of  well  deliverea 
bullets,  which  entirely  broke  and  defeated  them.  The  fire 
was  followed  up  gallantly  by  a  charge  of  bayonets,  which 
gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  command  of  Don  Antonio, 
He  himself  was  mortally  wounded  and  taken;  twenty 
prisoners  were  made,  and  nearly  two  hundred  privates 
killed  and  wounded.  Oglethorpe  reached  the  scene  of 
action  only  to  share  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  victory,  and  to 
promote,  on  the  field,  the  two  clever  yoimg  oflScers  who 
had  gained  it.  The  enemy  were  pursued  almost  to  their 
camp,  which  they  made  in  the  abandoned  fortress  of  St. 
Simon;  and  Oglethorpe  and  his  party  slept  upon  their 
arms  all  night  in  the  neighborhood.  He  returned  to  work 
upon  his  defences  at  Frederica ;  keeping  his  Indians  profi- 
tably employed  in  scouting  and  scalping.  In  discharge  of 
this  pleasant  duty,  they  biought  in  several  bloody  trophies, 
to  which,  it  appears,  he  had  by  this  time  conquered  the 
aversion  which  made  him  repulse  the  savages  at  St.  Au- 
gustine. 
After  a  few  days  preparation,  some  of  the  Spanish  gaU 
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lies  advanced  against  Ihe  town  of  Frederioa.  Oglethorpe 
encountered  th^  in  his  boats  with  success,  and  drove 
them  until  they  were  safely  sheltered  under  the  big  guns 
of  their  shipping.  So  far  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards 
had  betrayed  only  feebleness  and  incapacity.  Their  pro- 
ceedings  were  absolutely  contemptible  and  wretched,  show- 
ing but  little  conduct  in  their  affairs,  and  almost  as  little 
courage  in  their  men.  • 

Certainly  Oglethorpe  had  been  very  fortunate  in  being 
opposed,  with  his  vastly  inferior  (nominally)  force,  to  such 
incompetence  and  imbecility.  He  was  now  to  derive  far- 
ther advantages  from  a  squabble  between  the  two  com- 
manders of  the  Spanish  forces ;  De  Redondo  of  the  Cuba 
contingent,  and  Don  Manuel  de  Montiano  of  the  Floridian. 
They  finally  refused  to  encamp  together,  and  a  regiment 
of  dragoons,  which  constituted  a  part  of  their  conmiand, 
separated  from  both.  Here  then,  was  a  field  ready  for  the 
sickle.  Oglethorpe,  apprised  of  their  diflSerences,  prepared 
a  night  attack,  in  the  hope  to  siu^rise  them.  His  scheme 
was  defeated  by  the  desertion  of  one  of  his  men, — a  French- 
man— who,  firing  his  musket,  gave  the  alarm,  and  made 
his  way  safely  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  Georgia  General  was  now  seriously  apprehensive 
for  the  consequences  of  this  desertion,  as  he  had  every 
reason  to  suppose  tha^  the  deserter  would  betray  to  the 
enemy,  all  the  facts  in  his  condition,  his  own  apprehensions 
and  the  small  number  of  his  forces.    To  defeat  these  re- 

Sresentations,  assuming  them  to  have  been  made  by  the 
eserter,  he  framed  an  ingenious  letter,  written  in  French, 
addressed  to  the  deserter  himself,  as  if  from  one  of  his 
associates,  which  counselled  him  that  certain  monies  had 
been  received,  and  that  his  policy  now  was  to  persuade  the 
Spaniards  that  the  Georgians  were  weak ;  that  he  should 
undertake  to  pilot  up  their  gallies  and  boats^  so  as  to  bring 
them  under  the  ambushed  batteries ;  that  failing  to  decoy 
tfiem  thus,  he  was  to  detain  them,  if  possible,  for  three 
days  more  at  St.  Simon's,  £ts  by  that  time,  he  should  re- 
ceive a  large  force  in  stx  meti^f-war^  who  hcul  already 
sailed  from  Charleston^  ^c.  For  all  these  services  hw 
reward  was  to  be  ample.  This  letter  was  forwarded  to 
the  Frenchman  by  a  Spaniard,  a  prisoner  in  Oglethorpe's 
hands,  who  received  his  liberty  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  safely  deliver  it  to  the  deserter.    As  was  anticipated, 
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he  gave  it  to  the  Spanish  Commander.  It  was  while  he 
was  bewildered  by  the  contents  of  this  letter y  that  the  three 
men-ofwar  from  Charleston,  sent  by  South- Carolina  to 
the  relief  of  Georgia,  actually  made  their  appearance. 
They  determined  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards.  Thejy 
produced  the  panic  among  their  tioops,  which  resulted  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  invasion  almost  at  the  beginning. 
The  relation  of  cause  and  effect^  is  as  clearly  established 
in  this  case  as  in  any  instance  that  was  ever  recorded  in 
history.  The  Spaniards  at  once  hurried  to  their  diips, 
leaving  their  cannon  and  munitions  behind  them,  ^^hus," 
says  our  historian,  "  the  vigilance  of  Oglethorpe,  the  skU- 
fulness  of  his  plans,  the  activity  of  his  operations,  the 
determined  spirit  of  resistance,  the  carnage  of  Bloody- 
marsh,  [where  the  young  Lieutenants  laid  the  successful 
ambush,]  the  havoc  done  to  the  enemy's  ships,  and  his  in- 
genious stratagem  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  French 
deserter,  saved  Georgia  and  '  Carolina  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spauiards.^^  A  little  before  (p.  183)  Ogle- 
thorpe is  spoken  of  as  one  who  is,  by  the  defence  of  Georgia, 
to  "  protect  the  whole  of  the  Americans  from  desolation.^^ 
This,  we  submit,  is  the  language  of  hyperbole,  not  proper 
to  the  historian.  Carolina  might  be  hurt  by  the  Spaniards, 
her  outposts  assailed,  her  slaves  spirited  away,  and  the 
Indians  kept  in  scouting  bands  upon  her  borders,  by  the 
malign  influences  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida;  but  she 
had  hitherto  shown  herself  equal  to  all  their  assaults,  and 
had  carried  successful  battle  to  their  own  abode ;  and  as 
for  their  successful  assaults  up<m  American  colpnies  gene- 
rally, resulting  in  their  desolation,  the  suggestion  is  abso- 
lutely wild  ;  particularly  when  we  remember,  that  even  at 
this  period,  Great  Britain  was  in  possession  of  the  control- 
Ung  power  on  the  seas ;  and  when,  with  a  petty  force  of  a 
thousand  whites,  Oglethorpe  himself  could  carry  terror  to 
the  gates  of  St.  Augustine,  which  was  to  be  the  hive  from 
^  which  should  isisue  these  hordes  of  desolation !  The  plain 
^  history  is  this :  Oglethorpe,  with  small  and  inferior  means, 
which  he  managed  with  equal  prudence  and  courage, 
judgment  and  spirit,  was  opposed  to  a  formidable  force  of 
several  thousand  men,  who  were  badly  drilled  and  direct- 
ed under  incompetent  officers,  who  suffered  their  efforts  to 
be  wasted  on  the  air,  and  their  troops  to  be  cut  up  in  detail. 
A  happy  concurrence  of  events,  ,die  ingenious  device  <^ 
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the  letter,  assisted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  ships 
of  war  from  Carolina,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
efforts  of  an  invader,  who  had  failed  to  obtain  any  pre- 
vious successes  of  importance.  His  imbecility  disgraced 
him,  and  Oglethorpe  was  equally  fortunate  and  deserving. 
We  shall  only  disparage  his  deserts  by  seeking  to  exagge- 
rate them ;  and  the  attempt  to  show  that  every  thing  was 
done  by  him,  and  nothing /or  him,  is  in  very  doubtful  pro- 
priety, even  as  regards  the  object  of  the  eulogist.  Still 
seeming  to  seek  to  lessen  the  effect  of  these  timely  succours 
of  the  Carolinians,  as  if^  indeed,  they  were  mere  accidents 
in  the  chapter  of  events ;    our  historian  says,  in  another 

[)lace,  that  Montiano,the  Governor  of  St  Augustine,  "hasti- 
y  retreated  at  the  sight  of  three  topsail  schooners  ;"  other 
historians  style  them  "  ships  of  force  ;"  but  the  language 
which  disparates  the  Spaniards,  lessens  the  merits  of  their 
conqueror.  If  Montiano  was  scared  by  such  shadows, 
what  becomes  of  the  merits  of  the  victory?  But  Montiano 
acknowledged  the  facts  in  this  case,  more  readily  than  our 
historian. 

The  Spaniards  made  some  petty  attempts  upon  exposed 
places  along  the  coast  at  their  departure,  and  did  some 
mischief  They  made  an  attempt  on  Fort  William,  Cum- 
berland Island,  but  were  beaten  off  by  Lieutenant  Stuart 
Oglethorpe  followed  up  his  successes  by  frequent  cruising 
along  the  coast,  and  an  incursion  into  Florida ;  the  Spanish 
portions  of  which  he  laid  waste,  even  to  the  gates  of  St 
Augustihe, — from  the  shelter  ot  which,  he  vainly  endea- 
vored to  provoke  his  now  timid  opponents.  He  continued 
to  use  his  efforts  for  pacificating  the  Indians,  and  strove 
with  an  honest,  earnest  zeal,  for  the  safety  and  better  pro- 
tection of  the  colonies.  But  his  latter  days  in  America 
were  embittered  by  dissensions,  and  discussions  of  his  con- 
duct. Reproaches,  in  this  respect,  were  not  confined  to 
Carolina.  The  officers  of  the  regular  army,  under  his 
own  command,  were  active  in  this  business ;  and  one  of 
them  preferred  charges  against  him,  which  were  tried  in 
England.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  an  honorable  ac- 
quittal of  the  accused.  He  never  again  returned  to  Ame- 
rica. His  subsequent,  as  well  as  preceding  career,  is  given 
in  a  very  neat  biographical  sketch  in  the  pages  of  this  his- 
tory, and  though  episodical  in  some  degree,  it  will  not  prove 
to  the  reader  so  obtrusive  as  to  make  him  find  fault  with 
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its  introduction.  He  served  afterwards  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  against  the  Pretender,  was  charged  by  the 
Duke  with  lingering  in  his  marcli  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
but  was  eigain  honorably  acquitted  upon  trial.  He  lived 
to  see  Georgia  an  independent  State,  and  was  among  the 
first  to  call  upon  John  Adams,  our  first  Ambassador  to  St. 
James,  after  the  Revolution.  He  died  in  1785,  nearly  one  ^ 
hundred  years  old.  He  was  a  good  man,  if  not  a  great 
one ;  honorable,  benevolent ;  anxious  to  be  useful,  ambi- 
tious of  little  more ;  and  possessed  of  a  sufiiciently  clear 
head,  and  active  intellect,  to  compel  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  associates.  His  life  was  an  eventful  one,  and 
attracted  the  equal  interest  and  admiration  of  Johnson  and 
Burke. 

Having,  with  two  or  three  small  exceptions,  dismissed 
all  our  causes  of  quarrel  and  complaint  with  the  historian, 
we  have  little  more  to  do,  than  to  refer  to  the  rest  of  his 
volume  in  terms  of  satisfaction  and  applause.  He  has 
certainly  spared  no  pains  in  procuring  his  materials,  and 
has  generally  arranged  them  in  the  clearest  and  most  effec- 
tive order.  His  arrangement  of  subjects  is  particularly  use- 
ful to  the  student ;  easily  approached  for  reference,  and 
eligible  for  examination  and  analysis.  His  chapter  on  ''the 
political  institutions  of  Georgia,"  which  includes  the  curi- 
ous and  interesting  history  of  the  Musgroves,  would  afford 
us  several  extracts,  could  we  spare  them  the  necessary 
space.  The  "Review  of  the  Policy  of  the  Trustees" 
which  constitutes  the  material  for  the  eighth  chapter,  will 
particularly  instruct  the  student  in  our  Colonial  history  in 
general,  as  well  by  the  facts  which  are  in  common  among 
the  colonies,  as  by  those  which  were  pecuUar  in  the  history 
and  settlement  of  Geoi^ia.  The  ninth  chapter  is  one  of 
particular  value  at  this  juncture.  It  relates  the  "origin  of 
slave  labor"  in  our  sister  State,  which  was  excluded  origi- 
nally by  a  prohibition  of  the  Trustees,  and  absolutely 
forced  upon  them  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  his- 
tory is  a  very  curious  one,  of  the  progress  of  opinion,  from 
a  rejection  to  the  determined  adoption  of  negro  slavery ; 
and  is  equally  creditable  to  the  industry  and  judgment  oif 
the  writer.  The  reUgious  history  of  the  colony,  which  in- 
cludes the  tenth  chapter,  valuable  on  many  accounts,  by 
the  research  of  the  historian,  is  particularly  interesting  in 
consequence  of  the  connection  of  the  Wesley s,  and  the 
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famous  Whitfield,  with  the  colony ;  their  grievances  and 
services  while  there ;  the  troubles  they  occasioned,  and 
which  impaired  the  value  of  their  ministry ;  and  the  trou- 
bles of  other  divines  less  distinguished  in  the  public  eye. 
The  "settlement  of  Liberty  county,"  is  the  sulgect  of  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  the  third  book  of  this  history.  Georgia  has 
now  passed  from  the  government  of  the  Trustees,  under 
that  of  the  crown.  The  charter  was  surrendered  to  the 
King  in  1752.  The  first  Governor  was  John  Reynolds,  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  October,  1754.  His  administration  occupies  a  chapter. 
During  this  period,  the  system  of  government,  as  it  pre- 
vailed under  the  Trustees,  was  re-arranged ;  crown  officers 
were  appointed,  proper  courts  of  judicature  established, 
judges  were  chosen,  and  a  general  assembly  was  called 
for  the  first  time  in  Georgia,  on  the  7th  January,  1755.  In 
this  administration  a  great  amoimt  of  business  besides,  was 
transacted,  which  belongs  to  that  class  of  performance 
however,  which,  as  it  is  necessary,  is  seldom  found  interest^ 
ing.  Among  other  matters,  we  may  mention  the  projec- 
tion and  establishment  of  a  town  on  the  Ogeechee,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  the  sea,  which  Governor  Reynolds 
conceived  to  be  a  much  better  site  for  the  capital  than  the 
city  of  Savannah.  It  was  called  Hardwicke;  but  the 
scheme  seems  to  have  been  silentlv  abandoned  after  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  project.  A  few  houses  were  built, 
but  they  are  scarcely  to  be  discovered  now.  The  popular- 
ity of  this  administration  was  finally  forfeited,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  evil  influence  erf  his  Secretary,  one  Williara 
Little,  who,  according  to  our  author,  "  combined  ttie  servi- 
lity of  the  sycophant  with  the  dupUcityof  the  flatterer; 
and  like  those  parasitical  plants  whose  exuberant  growth 
destroys  the  tree  which  sustains  and  nourifiAies  them,  he 
transferred  to  his  own  person  the  power  of  the  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate," and  this  without  winnii^  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Reynolds  was  finally  charged  with  mal-administration, 
and  was  allowed  to  resign  his  conunission,  which  he  had 
held  nearly  four  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Henry  ElHs, 
a  man  of  education,  ability  and  enterprise.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Ellis  was  distinguiriied  by  prudence,  spirit,  and 
a  wise,  overruling  judgment.  He  condUated  the  Indians 
and  the  Spaniards,  improved  the  defences  of  the  colony, 
made  a  cruise  against  the  pirates,  and  divided  the  {Hovince 
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into  parishes.  His  health  failing,  he  was  recalled  at  his 
own  instance,  and  died  at  Naples,  soon  after,  in  the  pursuit 
of  certain  favorite  maritime  researches.  With  his  admin- 
istration and  death,  the  present  volume  of  our  historian 
closes.  A  second  volume  is  soon  to  follow.  A  copious 
appendix  to  the  one  before  us,  comprises,  in  addition  to  the 
charter  of  the  colony,  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of 
its  Trustees.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  very- 
pleasing  episodical  narrative  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Rey- 
nolds's administration,  which  relates  the  wretched  fortimes 
of  the  unhappy  Acadians — the  victims  equally  to  the  go- 
•  vemment  which  sold,  and  the  government  which  bought 
them.  A  number  of  this  people,  when  dispersed  by  the 
cruel  edicts  which  drove  them  from  their^homes,  were  sent 
to  Georgia.  They  afterwards  made  their  way  into  South- 
Carolina,  where  they  were  hospitably  received,  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  parishes,  and,  where  they  did  not  choose  to 
accept  th(»,  hospitality  thus  tendered  them,  ships  were  fur- 
nished, at  the  public  expense,  to  transport  them  to  France 
and  other  places.  There  was  no  selfishness,  certainly,  in 
this  proceeding. 

We  shall  look  for  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Stevens'  his- 
tory with  anxiety  and  curiosity.  We  have  differed  with  him, 
and  found  fault  good-humoredly ;  but  have  no  disposition 
to  deny  the  general  excellence  of  the  work,  its  proper  tone, 
the  integrity  of  the  author's  heart  and  judgment,  and  the 
great  care  and  industry  with  which  he  has  pursued  his 
researches.  The  field  yet  before  him,  is  probably  a  more 
exciting  and  interesting  one  than  that  which  he  has  already 
compassed ;  and  the  history  of  our  sister  State,  abundantly 
stor^  with  admirable  materials  for  the  narrator,  particu- 
larly as  he  approaches  the  eventful  scenes  of  the  revolution, 
may  be  expected  to  afford  one  of  the  most  engrossing  nar- 
ratives of  American  courage,  character  and  resolution. 
We  welcome  this  volume,  and  the  promise  which  it  fore- 
shadows, as  useful  and  valuable  contributions  to  our  fimd 
of  compact  and  well  chronicled  American  history. 
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Art.  Tin.— critical  NOTICES. 

1. — Rewlutumary  Services  and  Civil  Life  ef  Gen.  WtUiam  HiiL 
Prepared  from  bis  manmcripts,  by  Mrs  Mabia  Cavtbell  ; 
together  with  the  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1812,  and  Snr^ 
render  of  the  pos^of  Detroit ;  by  his  Chrandson,  Jamks  Fbbc- 
man  Clabkb.    New-Tork :  D.  Appleton  &.  Co.     1848. 

In  the  year  1814,  Gen.  William  Hull  was  tried  by  a  Court  Mar- 
tial on  charges  of  treason  and  cowardice,  for  the  disastrous  resoh 
of  his  campaign  in  Canada,  and  his  surrender  of  the  post  of  Detroit 
two  years  previous.  The  Court  disclaimed  jurisdiction  of  the  matter 
of  treason,  but  recorded  their  opinion  that  he  was  not  guilty  io  that 
regard.  They  found  him  guilty  of  cowardice,  and  condemned  him 
to  be  shot,  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy.  The  President  par- 
doned him,  on  the  ground  of  his  revolutionary  servicea.  Matter 
which  was  sufficient,  under  the  storm  of  popular  indignation  which 
gathered  over  the  events  of  1812,  to  secure  the  remission  of  bis 
sentence  to  a  man  universally  believed  to  have  acted  a  signaDy  in- 
famous part  towards  his  country,  and  who  had  certainly  covered  the 
opening  military  operations  of  the  war  with  disgrace  and  ridicule, 
and  thus  made  it  the  interest  of  the  administration  to  load  him  with 
the  utmost  responsibility  for  ^ose  events,  must  have  in  itself  some 
force  and  interest  worthy  of  preservation.  It  is  the  object  of  much 
the  larger  part  of  this  volume  to  preserve  and  present  this  matter, 
and  show  wh|it  were  the  revolutionary  services  that  stayed  the  exe- 
cutive sword  and  plead  so  effectually  for  mercy,  at  a  moment  when 
any  degree  of  severity  would  have  been  hailed  by  the  people  as  bare 
justice  upon  a  traitorous  officer.  The  remission  of  the  senteooe, 
however,  was  made  in  mere  mercy,  and  out  of  a  tender  regard  to 
every  thing  associated  with  the  Revolution.  The  admioistrmtisD 
were  very  willing  tp  have  it  understood,  not  only  that  they  had  dose 
every  thing  necessary  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  General  the  means 
of  success,  but  that  they  were  even  indulgent  in  judging  of  his  mis- 
use of  these.  •  In  short,  they  were  willing,  as  most  admiaistratioQs 
are,  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  ezerciseof  alt  the  cardinal  virtues. 
All  they  required  was  that  none  should  lay  upon  their  shoulders  the 
burden  of  a  crime,  a  Ihult  or  an  omission — they  could  Dear  any  thing 
but  that.  Accordingly,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  reluctance  in 
pardoning  Gen.  Hull.  To  be  sure,  people  would  say  that  he  did 
not  deserve  it,  and  that  the  President  was  too  good;  but  be  reflected 
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on  the  matter,  and  found  that  he  was  equal  to  the  task  of  standing  up 
under  such  imputations. 

It  was  different  when  Gen.  Hull  applied,  preparatory  to  his  trial, 
for  copies  of  his  correqiondence  with  the  War  Department,  as  ne- 
cessary to  his  deAence.  This  was  considered  little  better  than  an 
insolent  defiance— a  pretension  to  be  considered  innocent,  though  he 
stood  accused  of  treason  and  other  enormities,  and  the  request  was 
refused.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  Mr.  Calhoun  became  Secretary  of 
War,  that  Gen.  Hull  was  aUowed  copies  of  his  official  correspon- 
dence with  the  goverament  while  be  was  Gk>vernor  of  the  Michigan 
territory.  Nor  did  the  merciful  dispositions  of  the  administration 
prevent  it  from  so  constituting  the  Court  Martial  as  to  render  its  deci- 
sion quite  a  matter  of  course,  judging  from  the  common  maxims  of 
human  conduct  In  short,  it  was  very  clear  that  somebody  was 
wrong,  and  vastly  more  convenient  to  the  government  to  convict 
Gea.  Hull  than  themselves. 

So(Mi  afler  receiving  the  important  papers,  Gen.  Hull  published 
his  vindication.  In  this  book  he  very  satisfactorily  showed  that  he 
had  fully  understood  his  position — that  he  had  taken  all  the  precau* 
tions  in  his  power  before  the  war,  to  secure  the  safety  of  Michigan — 
that  be  had  urged  upon  the  administratk>n  the  importance  of  provi- 
ding a  naval  force  on  Lake  Erie,  strong  enough  to  keep  open  the 
communications  with  Ohio  in  case  of  hostilities  either  with  the  In- 
dian tribes  or  with  England — that  when  he  reluctantly  accepted  the 
command  of  the  North  Western  army,  he  repeated  these  recom- 
mendations as  matters  of  necessity,  and  that  his  operations  from 
Detroit  should  be  supported  by  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  Canada 
from  Niagara.  He  maintained  that  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the 
administration  with  his  views,  and  their  pledge  that  they  should  be 
carried  out,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  was  he  neglected,  that  the 
British  ia  Canada  West  received  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
several  days  before  it  reached  him.  No  armed  vesseb  were  fitted 
out  on  Lake  Erie — no  diversion  was  attempted  to  be  made  at  Nia- 
garas—the whole  forces  of  Tecumseh's  Indian  League  were  allowed, 
without  obstruction,  to  gather  around  him — his  communications  with 
Ohio  were  cut  off  and  his  supplies  exhausted,  without  the  promise 
or  hope  of  relief.  He  surrendered,  and  after  being  loaded  with  abuse 
and  every  species  of  shameful  accusation  for  near  two  years,  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  General  whose  duty  it  bad  been  to  make  the 
diversion  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  who  had  discharged  that 
duty  by  oonduding  a  truce  with  the  enemy,  expressly  excepting 
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Hull's  army  from  the  benefit  of  ir,  was  made  President  of  the  Court 
Martial. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  we  have  seen  this  defence  of  Gen. 
Hull,  but  it  seemed  to  us  a  very  conclusive  justification,  and  entirely 
changed  our  opinion  of  his  conduct  He  died  very  soon  ader  its 
publication,  and  it  probably  never  had  circulation  enough  to  work 
any  general  change  in  public  opinion.  The  vanity  of  nations  will 
always  make  it  hard  for  an  unsuccessful  general  to  escape  contempt, 
if  not  ignominy.  It  is  so  much  easier  and  more  flattering  to  believe 
that  all  reverses  are  due  to  the  misconduct  and  incapacity  of  the 
commander.  The  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore  through  Spain,  which 
Napoleon  pronounced  a  movement  bold  in  the  plan  and  admirable 
in  the  execution,  covered  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  leader 
with  reproach  and  suspicion  among  his  countrymen.  To  retreat  at 
all  was  an  anti-British  proceeding ; — why  did  he  not,  with  a  third  of 
their  force,  turn  about  and  defeat  Napoleon  and  all  his  Marshall? 
To  say  that  he  could  not  do  it,  was  to  admit  that  one  Bnglisbmao 
was  not  equal  to  three  Frenchmen, — which  was  an  anti-British  ad- 
mission, and  not  to  be  tolerated.  So  they  one  and  all  pronounced 
Sir  John  Moore  to  be  an  incompetent  general,  and  if  not  exactly  a 
coward,  at  least  one  who  had  much  more  alacrity  at  retreating  tbas 
advancing. 

To  return  to  the  work  before  us.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
charge,  against  Gten.  Hull  was  cowardice,  and  that  he  was  foand 
guilty  under  this  charge.  Not  the  cowardice  of  the  commander, 
who  distrusts  his  men,  his  position,  or  his  resources  in  difficulty; 
who  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  a  bold  movement  from  the  want  of 
clear  sightedness  to  see  his  way  through,  or  comprehensiveness  and 
rapid  combination,  to  assure  him  that  the  first  thoughts  are  safe 
guides.  Not  the  cowardice  of  the  popularity  seeker,  who  fears  to 
risk  any  thing,  from  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  misfortune  of  not 
gaining  every  thing.  But  mere  physical  cowardice, — the  dread  of 
personal  danger  from  the  guns  and  knives  of  the  enemy.  The 
Court  Martial  directed  special  attention  to  the  complexion  and  ner- 
vous phenomena  of  Gen.  Hull's  physique,  on  the  day  of  the  surren- 
der— whether  4ie  was  pale,  his  voice  tremulous,  and  any  appearance 
of  twitching  and  giving  way  in  his  muscular  system.  They  were 
satisfied, — so  their  decision  informs  us, — thcu  he  was  under  the  im- 
pulse of  personal  fear,  when  he  surrendered  the  post  of  Detroit  and 
his  army  to  Gen.  Brock. 

This  Life  of  Gen.  Hull  is  meant  as  an  answer  to  the  decision  of 
the  Court  Martial,  and  happy  is  the  man  whose  career  can  be  made 
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to  offer  each  decisive  answer  to  an  infamous  iropotation.  He  eame 
of  a  fighting  family.  Two  of  his  brothers  entered  the  service  early 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  gallant  actions  are  recorded  of  both 
of  them.  Commodore  Hull,  who  won  the  first  distinctions  for  the  navy 
in  the  war  of  1812,  was  his  nephew,  and  Capt  Hull  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  was  his  only  son.  William  Hull,  th« 
subject  of  this  notice,  was  elected  a  Captain  of  the  Connecticut  vo- 
lunteers early  in  1776,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  immediately 
joined  Gen.  Washington's  army,  then  besieging  Boston.  With  his 
company  he  shared  in  the  events  of  that  siege ;  afterwards  in  the 
struggle  to  defend  New- York ;  performed  gallant  service  in  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Plains ;  led  his  men  in  the  battle  of  Trenton,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major,  in  the  Massachusetts  Line,  by  Wash- 
ington, just  before  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in  the  hardships  and  glory 
of  which  he  had  his  full  share.  Thus  far  he  had  served  entirely  un- 
der the  eye  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  won  his  confidence,  by 
the  gallantry  and  conduct  he  had  displayed  in  several  hard-fought 
battles. 

Barly  in  1777,  aAer  recruiting  his  regiment,^he  joined  the  North- 
em  Army,  under  Gen.  St  Clair,  at  Ticonderoga.  He  shared  in  the 
council  that  determined  on  the  retreat,  afler  Burgoyne,  with  a  great- 
ly superior  force,  had  invested  the  place,  and  showed  both  his  cour- 
age and  his  true-beartedness,  by  writing,  in  the  midst  of  the  very 
hasty,  not  to  say  disorderly,  movement  of  the  army,  a  clear,  spirited 
and  triumphant  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  St.  Clair  in  a  matter 
where  the  first  burst  of  popular  feeling  was  certain  to  be  very  strong- 
ly against  him.  The  result  vindicated  the  movement.  At  Ticon- 
deroga, the  army  of  St  Clair  was  cut  off  from  supplies,  besieged, 
and  its  fortified  position  commanded.  It  was  too  weak  to  fight  a 
battle,  and  could  have  been  starved  into  a  surrender  in  a  few  days. 
Retreating,  although  in  no  very  good  order  and  with  considerable 
loss,  St  Clair's  army  became  the  nucleus  and  gathering  point  of  the 
force  which  in  its  turn  encircled,  defeated  and  captured  the  army  of 
Burgoyne.  In  the  battles  of  Stillwater  and  Saratoga,  the  duties  as- 
signed to  Major  Hull  were  arduous  and  trying,  and  they  were  well 
performed.  That  was  no  child's  play,  and  to  occupy  the  post  of  dan* 
ger  there,  was  to  make  sure  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
fiercest  struggle  and  most  imposing  dangers  of  battle. 

Af\er  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  Major  Hull's  regiment  joined 
Washington's  army— shared  in  that  distressmg  winter  of  1777-8,  at 
Yalley  Forge,  and  in  the  following  campaign,  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. On  this  occasion.  Major  Hull  commanded  the  regiment  as 
43* 
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Iw  did  (or  8MM  months  after,  whes  to  it  waa  aangoed  tlM  tmportaQt 
•od  perilout  doty  of  watching  the  Brki«h  tkiea  aroond  New-Toik, 
i^ioiag  iofomiatioa  ofevery  raovefDent  of  the  enemy,  protectmgthe 
pepalatioB  from  the  freqaent  outrages  of  the  tory  bands,  and  lasdy 
pfotectiog  itselff^oro  incessant  danger  ofsorprne.  To  receive  sneh 
ft  charge  implies  confidence,  and  to  execute  it  well,  implies  courage, 
patience,  vigilance  and  military  skill  It  is  certain  that  Hull  ac- 
quired increased  reputation  from  the  manner  in  which  be  fiHed  this 
difficult  post  In  the  summer  following,  he  commanded  seven  torn- 
panics  of  that  band  of  heroes  who  stormed  Stony  Point^the  moit 
daring  achievemeai  of  the  Revolution.  Men  who  turned  pale  at 
danger,  would  have  made  but  a  sorry  figure  in  that  desparate  enter- 
prise, and  those  who  graduated  with  distinction  in  that  night's  terri- 
ble school  of  war,  might  hope  that  even  Courts  Martial,  dubitative 
as  those  learned  bodies  are,  would  henceforth  spare  them  all  ques- 
tion of  the  steadiness  of  their  nerves  and  the  firmness  of  their  voices 
and  complexions.  For  his  share  in  the  storming  of  Stony  Point, 
Hull  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieut  Colonel.  An  interesting 
incident  is  recorded  ip  connection  with  this  affair,  which  must  not  be 
passed  over.  During  the  halt  that  preceded  the  advance  of  the 
storming  columns,  Hull  remembered  that  one  of  the  Captains  in 
hb  division  was  under  a  generally  whispered  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice, founded  on  his  behavior  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He 
•ent  for  him,  and  aAer  alluding  delicately  but  unequivocally  to 
this  imputation,  advised  him  that  if  he  was  conscious  of  having 
lacked  resolution  on  that  occasion,  as  the  present  was  likely  to  be  a 
%g  severer  trial,  he  had  better  return  to  the  camp  and  leave  hi»com- 
mand  to  his  Lieutenant  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  suspicion  was  un- 
just, and  he  desired  to  silence  it  forever,  there  could  not  be  a  better 
occasion  than  now  presented  itself.  The  courage  of  the  Captain 
was  never  questioned  afler  that  night 

During  the  year  1780,  no  important  battles  were  fought  in  the 
North.  The  army  of  Washington  was  employed  rather  in  watch- 
ing and  repressing  the  movements  of  the  enemy  at  New-Yoifc. 
The  year  was  marked  by  the  treason  of  Arnold,  and,  later  in  the 
season,  by  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  New-Jersey  regi- 
ments. During  much  of  this  year,  Col  Hull  acted  as  Deputy  In- 
spector under  Baron  Steuben.  So  useful  did  he  render  himself  in 
this  office,  that  he  declined  to  enter  the  famHy  of  Washington  as  one 
of  his  aids,  on  the  representations  of  Baron  Steuben,  that  it  was  in- 
porant  to  the  success  of  the  system  of  discipline  be  was  introduciBg, 
that  be  should  remain  where  he  was.    At  the  close  of  the  season,  he 
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Mtwned  to  his  former  duty  as  commander  of  a  corps  of  observatkm 
AA  the  Bntish  lines.  The  eonfosion  in  the  financial  afiairs  of  the 
eonfederacy  had  produced  a  fearful  crisis.  As  a  specimen  of  tiie 
valoe  of  the  currency,  the  following  receipt  foaad  among  the  papeia 
cf  HoU,  speaks  voUiroes : 

"Boston,  March  W,  1781— Received  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  WO- 
Uam  Hull,  eleven  tfaoasand  two  hundred  and  fifbr  dollars,  for  a  chaise^ 
with  a  double  harness.        .  (Signed)  Jonathan  Fowls." 

An  army  that  could  feed  its  enthusiasm  on  such  shadowy  proren- 
der  as  this,  roust  be  more  tfiaa  human.  Murmurs  and  disaffection 
spread  among  the  troops,  and  in  quick  succession  the  Pennsylirania 
Bad  New-Jersey  Lines  rose  in  open  mutiny  and  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  goremment  as  independent  powers.  In  the  midst  of 
these  heavy  embarrassments,  Washington  felt  it  necessary  to  rouse 
the  hopes  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  the  army  by  a  bold  stroke 
that  should  serve  ec)oally  as  a  lesson  to  friends  and  enemies.  With 
this  view,  Col.  Hull  was  ordered  to  make  himseU  fully  acquainted 
with  the  position  of  the  British  posts  and  detachments  around  New- 
York  ;  a  duty  which  he  executed,  and  in  his  report,  suggested  the 
feasibility  of  penetrating  the  enemy's  lines  between  the  Harlem  and 
Bronx  rivers,  by  a  rapid  night  march,  taking  by  surprise  the  tory 
stations  of  Morrissania  and  Frog's  Neck  on  East  river,  and  efieclmg 
a  retreat  across  the  Bronx  into  East  Chester,  before  a  successful 
pursuit  could  be  made  from  the  strong  garrisons  of  Forts  Indepen- 
dence and  Washington.  It  seamed  an  undertaking  so  beset  witli 
danger  and  difficulty  as  to  render  it  almost  desperate,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  action  was  so  pressing,  that  the  scheme  was  sanctioned,  and 
Col.  Hull  was  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect 

The  details  of  this  expedition,  form  one  of  the  *most  charming  mi- 
litary romances  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution.  It  involved  a 
march,  in  the  advance  and  retreat,  of  seventy  miles,  to  be  accom- 
plished in  fif\y-six  hours,— a  complicated  attack  upon  British  forts  far 
below  two  powerful  garrisons,  and  a1nK>st  within  cannon  shot  of  their 
head  quarters,  and  a  retreat  from  out  of  the  midst  of  enemies,  who 
were  certain  to  pour  upon  them  from  every  quarter,  and  all  this  to 
be  done  in  the  middle  of  January — and  it  was  done.  The  advance 
commenced  at  sun-rise,  and  was  so  quietly  made  that  the  force  pass- 
ed the  British  forts,  almost  within  the  range  of  their  guns,  without 
being  perceived.  A  small  detachment  was  thrown  ofi  on  the  right, 
to  lie  in  wait,  and  the  moment  they  heard  the  sound  of  tlie  assault  on 
Morrissania,  to  rush  forward,  and  under  the  very  guns  of  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, to  cut  and  send  down  stream  the  pontoon  bridge  across 
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Harlem  river,  (hat  the  poraoit  from  thence  might  be  compelled  to 
make  a  considerable  circait  Another  small  detachment  was  thrown 
off  on  the  left,  to  take  possession  of  a  bridge  over  the  Bronx,  which 
was  in  the  line  of  retreat,  and  was  made  the  point  of  re-onion  for  all 
the  detachments.  A  third  was  despatched  to  make  a  simultaneons 
attack  on  the  post  of  Frog's  Neck.  The  main  body  under  Hall, 
moved  on  to  assail  an  equal  force  of  tories  in  their  barracks  at  Mor- 
rissania.  Every  particular  of  the  plan  was  successfully  earned  out. 
The  attacks  on  Morrissania  and  Frog's  Neck  resulted  in  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  the  enemy,  the  destruction  of  the  barracks  with  a 
great  amount  of  forage  and  munitions,  the  capture  of  near  a  hundred 
prisoners,  and  a  quantity  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  were  carried 
off.  The  pontoon  bridge  was  broken  op  at  the  right  moment,  and 
all  the  detachments  with  trifling  loss,  re-united  at  the  bridge  over  the 
Bronx.  Then  came  the  thunder  of  alarm  throughout  the  royal  army 
and  garrisons,  followed  by  the  tempest  of  pursuit  As  part  of  the 
original  plan,  a  covering  force  of  three  regiments  under  Gren.  Par- 
sons, had  been  advanced  into  East  Chester  on  the  line  of  the  retreat, 
and  within  eight  miles  of  the  scene  of  Hull's  operations.  This  eight 
miles  therefore,  was  the  difficulty.  Every  mile  of  it  was  marked  by 
hard  fighting— keen  and  resolute  attack  from  forces  becoming  every 
moment  overwhelmingly  superior, — cool,  orderly  and  well-directed 
defence,  by  men  who  were  resolved  not  only  to  escape,  but  to  bear 
off  the  trophies  and  spoils  of  victory.  The  covering  force  received 
them  at  last,  and  with  scarcely  a  moment's  rest,  by  another  forced 
march  of  twenty  miles  in  a  furious  snow  storm,  the  whole  division 
reached  a  place  of  safety.  The  official  report  of  this  expedition  drew 
from  the  Commander-in-Chiel,  a  warm  expression  of  thcmks  to  CoL 
Hull  for  the  ability  and  gallantry  with  which  he  had  carried  it 
through,  and  was  received  by  Congress  with  a  vote  of  thanks.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  man  who  planned  and  conducted  this  enter- 
prise, was  afraid  of  any  thing.  Nor  was  it  a  display  of  the  mere  per- 
sonal daring  which  is  equal  to  a  bold  and  simple  dash  into  the  pre* 
sence  of  danger,—  but  of  that  higher  and  grander  courage,  which 
gives  the  clearness  and  precision  necessary  to  the  conduct,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  pressing  danger,  of  a  complicated  scheme  of  at- 
tack and  retreat 

We  have  called  this  adventure  a  ipilitary  romance.  It  deserves 
the  name  for  a  reason  we  have  n6t  yet  given.  Col.  Hull  was  then 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  had  written  to  his  lady-love  that  be 
should  come  at  a  certain  time  to  claim  her  hand.  His  long  and  ac- 
tive service  gave  him  the  right  to  expect  that  there  would  be  no  dif- 
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ficulty  id  obtaioing  leave  of  absence,  and  he  was  confidently  repos- 
ing upon  this  prospect  of  getting  up  a  delightful  little  episode  to  the 
epic  of  campaigning,  when  there  arose,  in  the  view  of  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, that  urgent  necessity  we  have  alluded  to,  to  striken 
blow  that  should  renew  the  sinking  hopes  of  the  country,  and  put  the 
enemy  upon  their  good  behavior ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  occurred 
to  him  that,  for  this  object,  the  services  of  Col.  Hull  were  important. 
The  question  of  leave  of  absence  was  therefore  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Now,  this  exchange  of  marriage  bells  for  the  roar  of  cannon, 
of  sweet  visions  of  glittering  bridal  parlies  for  tl^e  bloody  conflict  of 
enemies,  and  of  the  soil  leisure  of  hymeneal  beatitude  for  anxious 
watches,  and  hard  night  marches  in  the  icy  storms  of  winter,  was  a 
trial  to  body  and  soul,  and  the  prospect  of  it  was  calculated  to  give 
to  war  its  most  forbidding  aspect, — yea,  to  put  the  subjects  of  such 
reverses  in  FalstafPs  category,  of  men,  "  with  hearts  in  their  bellies 
no  bigger  than  pins  heads  ;'*— and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  true 
lover  who  could  yield  the  former  for  the  latter  at  the  call  of  duty, 
and  play  the  part  as  Hull  played  it,  was  every  inch  a  soldier.  The 
fighting  being  over,  as  in  a  true  romance,  marriage  stepped  in  to 
crown  the  hero  with  roses  and  conclude  the  story.  For  though  Col. 
Hull  speedily  returned  to  his  post  in  the  army,  there  were  no  more 
battles,  and  the  day  of  his  adventures  was  over. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  army  was  disbanded  save  only 
a  single  regiment,  of  which  Gren.  Washington  was  authorised  to  de- 
signate the  officers.  He  appointed  Gen.  Heath  the  Colonel,  and 
Hull  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  to  this  feeble  pretonan  guard  of  the 
new  empire  of  democrary.  While  holding  this  command,  he  was  . 
sent  to  Quebec  as  Commislioner  to  negotiate  for  the  delivery  of  the 
Western  posts  to  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  mission  was  unsuccessful.  Sub- 
sequently in  1793,  he  was  commissioned  to  the  Governor  of  West 
Canada,  with  the  same  object,  and  met  with  the  same  success.  The 
victory  of  Wayne  over  the  Indians  was  the  only  sort  of  argument 
that  the  British  government  could  appreciate,  and  it  settled  the  ques- 
tion. His  mission  being  ended,  Hull  retired  to  his  residence  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  gave  himself  up  to  the  public  and  private  duties  of  a 
citizen  of  the  State,  until  his  appointment  in  1805,  as  Governor  of 
Michigan  Territory;  a  post  which  he  held  under  successive  re-appoint- 
ments, till  1812.  His  career  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  is  altogether 
without  stain,  or  any  indication  of  those  vices  which  sometimes  un-  ' 
deroMne  and  lay  in  ruins  good  and  estimable  characters.  Amiable, 
just,  temperate  j  public  spirited,  but  with  no  craving  for  office ;  the 
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teaor  of  hit  life  as  a  ckisen,  was  altogether  in  baraooy  with  its  ao- 
ble  beginniag,  and  both  hit  repatation  and  hit  worth  teeured  to  hia 
without  eflbrty  abundant  prooGi  of  the  respect  and  oooideocie  of  hit 
fellow  cttizene.  We  &id  in  this,  no  more  than  in  the^preceding  por- 
tion of  his  life,  any  the  &intett  foreahadowings  of  those  hideous  mo- 
ral deformities,  which  in  aAer  times,  it  pleased  the  Goyemment,  the 
press  and  people  of  the  United  States  to  associate  with  bis  name. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  pictare  is  so  lighted  up,  so  consistent  and 
so  harmonious,  that  one  might  say  with  assurance,  here  is  a  man 
whose  reputation  is  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt, — who  is  incapable  of 
a  dishonest  or  unmanly  action.  If  he  was  a  traitor,  it  was  after 
nearly  forty  years  of  unselfish  patriotic  devotion,— if  he  was  a  cow- 
ard, it  was  afler  having  proved  himself  brave  to  heroism,  io  half  the 
hard-fought  battles  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Life  of  Hull,  as  prepared  by  his  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Ma- 
ria Campbell,  of  Augusta,  Geo.,  ends  with  his  appointment  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan.  A  brief  account  of  his  administration  and  of  the 
campaign  of  1812,  written  by  his  grandson,  Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke,  con- 
cludes the  volume.  That  his  conduct  in  office  was  entirely  satisfac^ 
tory,  needs  no  other  proof  than  that  he  was  re-appointed  in  1808,  and 
again  in  1811,  and  that,  in  anticipation  of  war  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
in  and  surrounding  Michigan,  he  was  early  in  1812,  offered  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  destined  to  meet  this  exigency,  with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General.  He  declined  the  apointment  in  unqualified 
terms,  and  only  with  reluctance  accepted  it  when  again  pressed  up- 
upon  him,  and  expressly  only  as  the  means  of  protecting  the  territo- 
ry from  the  savages.  Before  he  reached  Detroit  with  his  new  levied 
and  inadequate  force,  the  war  with  Great  Britain  had  commenced. 

We  have  little  to  say  of  this  campaign  of  1812,  so  brief  and  so 
disastrous.  Gen.  Hull  invaded  Canada  in  obedience  to  the  positive 
orders  of  the  Government  His  movement  from  Detroit  was  part  of 
a  combined  scheme  of  operations ;  four  armies  were  to  have  assailed 
Canada,  simultaneously,  on  difierent  points  of  the  southern  boundary ; 
to  insure  their  concert  was  neither  the  duty  of  Gen.  Hull,  nor  to  any 
extent  within  his  power.  On  three  points  thfi  scheme  failed,  because 
there  was  not  the  faintest  effort  made  to  carry  it  out  As  Gen.  Hull 
did  try  to  do  his  part,  and  failed  to  accomplish  with  one  army  what 
bad  been  projected  as  the  work  of  four,  he  was  denoimced  and  de- 
graded. Whether  judged  by  the  rules  of  military  science,  or  the 
simplest  dictates  of  common  sense,  his  positkHi  at  Detroit  at  the  tioie 
of  his  surrender,  is  found  to  have  been  perfectly  desperate.  If  hs 
had  fought  a  battle,  it  would  have  been  with  every  chance  against 
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him,— Willi  the  eertaioty  that  in  case  of  defeat  the  whole  helpless 
population  who  looked  to  him  for  phrotecUoo,  would  be  given  up  to 
the  niassacre  of  the  savagesi — wkh  the  equal  certainty  that  a  victory 
could  not  save  him  from  destrvictioo.  No  re^enforcements  were 
looked  for — he  bad  exhausted  his  provisions — the  territory  did  not 
furnish  subsistence  even  for  the  inhabitants — he  was  separated  by 
two  hundred  miles  of  nearly  unbroken  forest,  filled  with  hostile  Imii- 
ans,  from  the  region  of  his  supplies— he  was  hemmed  in  on  every 
side  by  the  enemy« 

The  only  question  worthy  of  discussion,  in  the  face  of  these  plain 
facts,  isi»  whether  Gea.  Hull  was  in  any  way  accountable  for  this  po- 
sition of  his  army.  The  evidence  is  equally  clear,  that  both  before 
and  afWr  aeceptiag  the  command,  he  had  possessed  the  Qovemment 
with  a  faithful  representation  of  the  means  Mcessary  to  secure  De- 
troit, in  the  event  of  a  war,  and  that  he  had  neglected  notbing  de- 
pendent on  himself  He  failed  simply  because  his  reoommendations 
and  his  earnest  requests  were  neglected.  And  here  we  leave  this 
interesting  volume,  not  without  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
rescuing  from  long  and  most  unmerited  obloquy,  the  name  and  fhme 
«f  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 


3.— JMriicftet  to  Ymmg  Mtarkamen^  in  ail  that  relates  to  the  gene- 
ral Construction,  pradical  Manipolation,  Causes  of  liability 
to  error  in  making  accurate  Performances,  and  the  Theoretic 
Principles  tipon  which  ssch  accurate  performances  are  ground- 
ed, as  exhibited  in  the  Improved  American  Rifle.  By  John 
Ratouptb  Cbvman,  Civil  Engineer.  New-York:  D.  Ap- 
pletdn  d&  Ce.    1847. 

This  is  a  large  description,  fbr  a  duodecimo  velumeof  160  pages; 
but  if  the  author  has  been  lavish  of  words  in  his  title  page,  his  pro- 
fusion ends  there.  The  treatise  is  brief  enough,  and  in  not  a  few 
instanoes,  the  suppreision  of  explanatMns  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
But  the  book  is  really  a  treat  Rough  and  uapraaed  in  its  language, 
and  occasionally,  only  occasionally,  spioed  with  slang,  it  is  amply 
redeemed  from  theee  faults  by  tiie  author's  thoroogh  pvaetioMl  and 
theoretical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  the  evident  onAkusiasm 
w!ith  which  he  descants  upon  the  wondrens  powers  of  the  '^beantifbl 
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Mr.  Chapman  is  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  he  early  Imbibed  a 
passion  for  the  American  Rifle,  and  to  thoroughly  national  ii  the 
weapon,  that  his  penchant  ended  in  making  an  American  of  him. 
It  is  as  a  national  weapon  that  he  has  thought  it  worthy  of  a  trea- 
tise. The  true  handling  of  it  is  so  dependent  on  peHbct  instruction 
and  early  habit,  and  the  power  of  the  weapon  depends  so  completely 
on  this  mastery,  that  native  aptitude  and  habitual  skill  give  the  same 
immeasurable  superiority  over  mere  soldierly  drill,  that  the  practiced 
swordsman  of  former  times  had  over  the  common  dragoon. 

We  have  had  from  English  writers  some  excellent  treatises  oo 
guns,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  class  of  them  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfection.  But  the  Rifle  has  received  little  attention,  either 
from  the  writers,  the  sportsmen  or  the  mechanics  of  that  country. 
It  is  essentially  unsuited  to  common  English  sporting,  and  the  amase- 
ment  of  target-ehooting  enters  not  into  the  list  of  the  English  gen- 
tleman's recreations.  The  rifle,  like  the  musket,  is  mada  on  the 
cheap  principle,  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  is  shut  out  &om  the 
select  number  of  articles  on  which  the  genius  of  improvement  may 
ponder  and  experiment,  with  the  hope  of  honor  and  reward.  Its 
construction  remains  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  two  centuries 
ago, — the  only  marked  change  being  in  the  introduction  of  the  belted 
bullet,  which  our  author  unqualifiedly  condemns  as  an  advance  back- 
ward. The  peculiarities  of  the  English  Rifle  are,  a  very  light  and 
short  barrel,  a  large  calibre,  a  quick  twist,  and  a  spherical  bullet 
The  latter,  till  within  a  few  years,  formed  no  distinction,  in  compari- 
son with  the  rifles  of  this  country.  The  improvements,  of  long  date, 
in  the  American  Rifle,  were,  a  greater  weight  of  barrel,  a  long  twist, 
a  small  calibre,  and  the  use  of  a  patch  on  the  bullet  They  also 
gave  a  mudh  greater  length  to  the  barrel,  but  this  is  now  proved  to 
have  been  no  improvement,  but  a  disadvantage.  It  is  hard  to  trace 
any  of  these  changes  to  their  source,  for,  until  lately,  there  seems  to 
have  been,  in  the  United  States,  no  more  than  in  England,  any  at- 
tempt to  perfect  the  rifle  on  scientific  principles,  and  by  a  series  of 
complete  iexperiments  with  weapons  o>  various  calibre,  weight,  twist 
and  length.  All  has  been  led  to  chance  and  the  fancy  of  mechanics, 
and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  five  generations  of  backwoodsmen, 
terrible  fellows  with  the  rifle,  have  lived  and  died  under  the  delusion 
that  a  long  barrel  was  indispensable  to  a  long  and  sure  shot  And 
yet  our  author  affirms  that  every  leading  principle  realized  in  the 
improvements  of  the  rifle  in  our  day,  is  developed  and  demonstrated 
|n  a  book  published  a  century  ago  by  Mr.  Robins,  who  made  a  very 
oarefbl  and  extensive  course  of  experiments,  under  the  direction  of 
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the  British  government  The  results  of  true  science  are  pretty  sure 
to  germinate,  tliough  it  be  aAer  many  days.  In  this  case  it  took  a 
hundred  years  to  produce  a  mechanic  of  sufficient  enterprize  to 
realize  the  deductions  of  philosophy.  This  fortunate  inventor  was 
Edwin  Wesson,  whose  improved  rifle,  the  present  standard  of  excel- 
lence, was  brought  before  the  public  in  1841. 

Let  us  devote  a  moment  here  to  the  principles  that  enter  into  the 
construction  and  use  of  the  rifle,  in  doing  which  we  take  first  the 
last  division  of  Mr.  Chapman's  treatise.  The  leading  principle  of 
construction,  and  that  i^hich  distinguishes  it  from  the  musket,  is, 
^  the  giving  of  the  bullet  a  rotary  or  spinning  motion  round  its  axis, 
and  keeping  that  axis  as  near  as  may  be,  coincident  with  its  line  of 
flight  or  progressive  motion,  thus  enabling  the  bullet  to  overcome 
any  undue  deflection,  by  presenting  its  irregularities  of  weight  and 
form  in  circular  succession  to  the  friction  of  the  atmosphere,  during 
the  whole  course  of  its  flight"  The  reader  may  very  likely  exclaim, 
'*  and  if  this  is  all,  why  not  settle  the  matter  by  making  the  bullets 
perfect  in  shape  and  of  uniform  density."  The  answer  is  that  the 
long  demonstrated  superiority  of  the  rifle  shows  that  we  cannot,  by 
any  nicety  of  preparation,  t>ring  the  bullet  to  such  perfection.  Ha- 
ving thus  settled  that  the  leading  peculiarity  of  the  rifle  is  essential 
to  (be  true  flight  of  the  bullet,  there  has  been  added  to  this,  every 
quality  that  tended  to  preserve  to  the  weapon  it  first  efficiency,  to 
promote  the  easy  handling  of  it  and  to  secure  the  power  of  sighting 
it  with  the  nicest  accuracy.  The  barrel  is  made  of  fine  cast  steel, 
of  thickness  greatly  beyond  that  of  the  musket,  and  the  exterior  of 
an  octagon  shape, — to  ensure  equality  of  metal  throughout, — the 
perfect  preservation  of  the  form  of  the  bore  against  accident,  the 
wear  of  use  and  the  violence  of  the  explosion, — to  allow  the  firm 
grasp  of  the  hand  in  holding  it,  dtc.  So  also  the  end  of  the  stock  is 
made  to  fit  close  upon  the  arm  against  which  it  is  held.  But  these 
things  belong  not  necessarily  to  the  rifle,  only  that  having  the  one 
marked  superiority  noticed  above,  it  alone  has  been  deemed  worthy 
to  receive  these  many  nice  additions,  by  way  of  perfecting  it  in  all 
respects. 

The  spinning  motion  of  the  bullet  is  effected  by  cutting  in  the  bore, 
from  end  to  end,  a  number  of  grooves  spirally.  The  bullet,  with  the 
patch,  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  bore,  fills  np  these  grooves, 
and  when  forced  into  motion,  is  carried  out  in  a  spiral  movement 
corresponding  to  the  channels. 

In  principle,  the  greater  the  degree  of  the  spiral  curve,— that  is, 
the  more  rapid  the  rotary  motion  of  the  bullet  round  its  axis, — the 
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longer  will  it  maintain  a  perfect  equilibriam  doring  its  flight  Bdt 
every  increate  in  the  degree  of  twist,  increaaea  the  friction  nod 
•o  retards  the  velocity.  The  increase  of  the  rotary  motion,  too, 
increases  the  fViction  and  resistance  of  the  air,  with  the  same  conse- 
quence of  retardation.  Yelocity  should  he  sacrificed  only  to  the 
extent  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  tDe  true  flight  of  the  ballet, 
and  this  is  the  limitation  to  the  principle.  The  greater  the  calibre 
and  the  longer  the  range,  the  greater  the  degree  of  twist  necessaiy 
to  secure  the  full  power  of  the  weapon. 

Another  limitation  of  great  importance  depends  on  the  fact  that, 
with  a  certain  rapidity  of  twist  at  the  breech,  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
the  rifle  still  in  firing  it  The  powder  communicates  a  simple  im- 
pulse to  the  bullet— that  which  propels  it  straight  forward ;  but  tbe 
^iral  grooves  interfere  to  modUy  this  motion,  and  with  a  violeoee 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  twist  The  efiect  is  to  give  the  rifle 
ilseif  a  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  the  spiral  movement  of  tbe 
bullet,  destroying  to  the  extent  of  i^  the  accuracy  of  the  shot  Any 
one  can  feel,  or  rather  cannot  help  feeling,  this  twisting  motion,  io 
■hooting  the  common  English  Rifle,  with  a  spiral  curve  of  aboat 
one  turn  in  three  feet  £xtend  this  spiral  curve  to  one  turn  in  lix 
feet,  and  no  such  motion  of  the  rifle  is  perceptible.  The  old  Ameri- 
can Rifle  was  made  on  this  plan.  But  it  i^as  made  certain  that  a 
greater  degree  of  twist  was  necessary  to  give  the  bullet  its  proper 
equilibrium  and  secure  its  true  flight  To  secure  the  advantage!  of 
both  plana,  without  their  defects,  tbe  grooves  were  made  to  con- 
mence  at  the  breech  with  a  twist  equal  to  one  turn  in  six  feet,  and 
regularly  closed  till  they  ended  at  the  muzzle  in  one  t«m  in  three 
and  a  half  feet,  or  for  large  calibre  and  long-range  rifles,  one  turo  in 
three  feet  This  ^  gaining  twist,"  as  it  is  called,  was  the  great  im- 
provement of  Mr.  Wesson,  although  not  his  only  one.  There  is  no 
perceptible  motion  in  firing  this  rifle,  while  its  range  and  accuracy 
constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  weapon.  Another  of  the  im- 
provements consists  in  what  is  technically  called  "  freeing^  the  bar- 
rel from  the  breech  to  within  one  and  a  half  inches  of  the  roozzle. 
What  the  precise  process  is,  our  author  does  not,  and  we  cannot, 
explain ;  but  the  efiect  is  greatly  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  bul- 
let, both  in  loading  and  discharging  it  Still  another  consists  io  the 
introduction  of  the  loading  muzzle,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Alvao 
Clarke.  The  value  of  this  consists,  4iot  in  giving  any  new  quality 
of  accuracy  to  the  perfectly  made  rifle,  but  in  preserving  the  quality 
through  a  length  of  time.  And  its  necessity  may  be  estimated  from 
the  statement  of  our  author,  that  tbe  best  made  oait  steel  rifle  will, 
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after  300  shots,  ■eosibly  deteriorate  in  the  accuracy  of  its  perform- 
ance,— while,  by  the  protection  of  the  loading  muzzle,  the  accuracy 
of  the  piece  is  secured  so  long  as  the  general  periectness  of  the 
barrel  remains  unimpaired. 

The  ^  sights''  have  also  shared  in  the  general  improvement  of  the 
rifle.  One  manifest  superiority  of  the  old  fashioned  long  Mej  was 
in  the  distance  of  the  sigbts  from  each  other.  Any  slight  imperfec- 
tion in  sighting,  will  affect  a  long  gun  in  a  much  less  degree  than  a 
short  one,  which  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  good  marksmen 
amy  do  excessively  bad  shooting  with  the  rifle-barrel  pistol.  The 
improved  rifle,  being  much  shorter  in  the  barrel  than  the  old  one, 
is  relieved  from  the  mischievous  consequence  by  the  substitution  of 
a  different  sighting,  which  is  also  in  itself  much  more  perfect.  The 
front  sight  is  a  bead,  formed  by  filing  down  a  wire,  so  that  as  it  is 
presented  to  the  eye,  it  is  a  mere  thread  having  the  bead  at  the  top— 
the  whole  protected  by  a  thimble.  It  is  inserted  in  the  barrel  in  the 
usual  way,  and  capable  of  being  moved  in  either  direction,  to  regu- 
late the  side  variations  of  the  shots.  The  back  sight  is  a  circular 
plate  with  an  orifice  in  the  middle,  inserted  by  a  screw  of  a  fine 
thread,  in  the  stock  at  the  break  off,  and  elevated  or  depressed  to 
regulate  the  point  blank  range  of  the  rifle.  The  distance  of  the 
sights  in  the  short  rifle,  is  thus  made  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
much  longer  barrel  which  it  hds  superseded,  and  the  adaptation  of 
them  to  perfect  accuracy  is  alpo  much  improved. 

A  still  further  and  final  improvement,  suggested  by  Mr.  Chapmao 
himself,  is  the  introduction  of  a  small  telescope  in  the  place  of  these 
sights,  standing  in  the  same  fixtures  and  somewhat  longer  than 
their  distance  from  each  other.  For  target  shooting,  and  for  all  use 
of  the  rifle  where  the  object  is  a  still  mark,  these  are  very  great  im- 
provements ;  but  for  shooting  at  moving  objects,  and  for  every  use 
of  the  rifle  where  a  quick  sight  is  required,  the  old  crotchet  and 
silver  sights  are  still  indispensable.  The  telescope  can  be  substituted 
for  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  bead  and  globe  sights,  but 
there  are  cases  where  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  at  all 
used.  Thus  much,  omitting  minutiflB,  appertains  to  the  rifle  proper, 
as  it  is  comes  from  the  manufacturer's  hands.  But  this  is  only  the 
beginning  of  rifle  shooting. 

The  bullet  is,  of  course,  a  principal  matter.  Various  aberrations 
from  the  spherical  form  have  been  adopted  as  improvements  at  dif- 
ferent times,  but  all  of  them  to  the  loss  instead  of  gain  in  efficiency, 
until  the  long  and  pointed  bullet,  with  the  flat  base,  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Alvaa  Clarke.    Its  weight  is  double  that  of  the  spherical 
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ballet  suited  to  the  same  calibre,  and  it  admits,  of  course,  of  a  charge 
of  powder  proportioned  to  its  weight,  limited  only  by  the  power  of 
the  calibre  to  allow  the  perfect  ignition  of  the  charge.  The  quality 
of  the  lead,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  hardening  it, 
are  matters  for  the  proper  understanding  of  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred  to  Mr.  Chapman's  book. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  powder.  It  is  that  element  of  the  sob- 
ject  hardest  to  explain,  hardest  to  understand,  and  concerning  which 
we  find  (he  pages  of  our  author  least  clear.  Some  points,  however, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  are  settled.  There  is  a  peculiar  power 
generated  by  the  act  of  combustion,  or  conversion  of  the  solid  mat- 
ter into  the  gaseous,  and  experiment  has  proved  that  this  power 
ought  to  be  fully  evolved  in  the  course  of  the  passage  of  the  bullet 
.  through  the  barrel.  If  the  powder  does  not  all  bum  in  the  barrel, 
its  power  is  so  far  wasted ;  if  it  bums  too  quick,  the  force  is  violently 
expended  on  the  vii  ineriut  of  the  lead,  a  sudden  recoil  of  the  piece 
is  produced,  and  the  intense  heat  and  propulsive  blow  may  melt  and 
fracture  the  bullet,  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  destroy  all  certainty  in 
the  shot  Our  author  repeatedly  speaks  of  "  upsetting"  the  bullets 
by  the  use  of  too  much  and  too  pure  po^i'der,  but  leaves  us  to  con- 
jecture the  meaning  of  the  word.  As  however,  he  attributes  the 
efiect  to  the  sudden  generation  of  intense  heat,  and  in  one  case  baa 
substituted  for  the  word,  the  phrase  "  knocking  the  bullets  into  a 
cocked  hat,"  and  further  says  that  some  marksmen  have  impradently 
sought  a  remedy  in  using  hardened  lead,  we  have  felt  justified  in 
translating  ^  upsetting"  into  "melting."  ,  The  reason  why  hardened 
lead  cannot  be  safely  used,  is  that  it  is  found  impossible  to  secure,  to 
the  compound  a  uniform  density,  and  that  the  hardening  impairs  the 
essential  quality  of  non  el<uticity  in  the  lead. 

This  rule  in  regard  to  the  combustion  of  the  powder,  of  itself  fixes 
a  limit  to  the  length  of  the  rifle-barrel,  for  although  a  quality  of 
powder  could  be  made,  suited  to  any  length  of  barrel,  its  action 
would  be  anything  but  suited  to  the  necessities  of  rifle-shooting. 
The  nearer  we  can  arrive  at  instantcmeous  combustion,  without 
shaking  the  steadiness  of  the  piece,  and  without  danger  of  fractur. 
ing  or  "upsetting"  the  bullets,  the  less  time  do  we  allow  for  disturbing 
causes  to  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  the  shot 

The  rule  also  manifestly  fixes  a  limit  to  the  strength  and  purity  of 
the  powder  used.  Experiment  must  determine  the  size  of  grain 
and  degree  of  quickness  of  powder  proper  for  each  calibre  and 
length  of  barrel,  but  our  author  unhesitatingly  condemns  Dupont's 
and  the  fine  English  sporting  powder,  as  unfit  for  the  rifle.    He  illos- 
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tratee  the  point  by  reference  to  gun-cotton,  from  the  invention  of 
which  BO  much  was  anticipated  and  bo  little  is  to  be  realized,  in  re» 
gard  to  fire-arms.  It  is  a  much  purer  compound  than  ,the  finest 
powder ;  it  burns  with  extreme  quickness  and  almost  without  resW 
duum.  These  were  thought  to  be  its  merits  at  first,  but  a  little  ex» 
perience  has  shown  that  in  consequence  of  these  qualities  it  cannot 
be  used  in  guns  without  putting  the  sportsman  in  much  the  same 
danger  as  the  game.  He  might  have  found  still  stronger  support 
for  his  ppsition,  in  the  well  known  action  of  percussion  powder, 
which  burns  almost  instantaneously  and  exerts  its  violence  so  equally 
in  every  direction  that  as  a  charge  in  a  gun,  no  strength  of  metal 
could  withstand  iL  From  hence,  it  seems  thaft  the  propulsive,  as 
distinguished  from  the  fracturing  power  of  explosive  compounds,  de- 
pends upon  the  gradual  disengagement  of  the  gaseous  matter,  and 
that  a  certain  amount  of  impurity,  or  matter  not  convertible  into  gas, 
is  necessary  to  qualify  the  intense  heat  of  the  combustion  and  the 
excessive  local  violence  of  the  explosion.  In  powder  of  the  right 
degree  of  purity,  the  part  not  ignited  is  driven  along  the  barrel,  andi 
the  process  of  combustion  continues  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle 
distributing  the  explosive  force  and  the  heat  equally  through  the 
whole. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  that  part  of  Mr.  Chaproan^s  book 
which  treats  of  the  theory  of  the  rifle  and  rifle-shooting,  though  we 
have  taken  suggestions  from  the  preceding  chapters,  and  have  added 
such  explanations  and  remarks  as  seemed  germane  to  the  matter. 
We  shall  not  attempt  anything  like  an  abstract  of  the  practical  por- 
tion of  t^e  work,  nor  do  we  write  with  any  view  of  providing  a  sub- 
stitute for  it,  but  rather  by  hinting  at  its  leading  topics,  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  caretul  and  complete  manner  in  which  the  rifle  has 
been,  now  for  the  first  time,  discussed  by  an  adept. 

In  the  practical  part,  every  implement,  article  and  process  neces- 
sary to  the  complete  equipment,  loading  and  preserving  ihe  rifle,  » 
fully  and  simply  described,  and  very  careful  directions  are  given  to 
young  marksmen  for  the  handling  of  the  piece,  with  several  chap- 
ters devoted  to  the  causes  of  error  in  shooting  the  rifle.  Among  his 
training  directions  to  marksmen,  there  is  one  ending  so  n&ively  and 
unexpectedly,  that  we  must  transcribe  it.  "  It  is  good  practice  to 
sit  down  at  rest  and  take  aim,  and  fire  caps  on  an  empty  weapon 
with  telescopic  sights,  observing  how  the  stroke  of  the  lock  moves 
the  weapon  sideways,  and  also,  how  much  and  how  quick  you  are 
liable  to  Jiinch — for  I  verily  believe  we  all  flinch  more  or  less ;  but 
the  great  point  to  arrive  at,  and  which  can  only  be  done  by  constant 
44* 
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training,  or  the  powefsion  of  a  very  healthy  nervoae  system,  ie,  not 
io  flinch  before  you  touch  the  trigger^  but  after,  when  the  recoil  hoe 
taken  place.^^  *^  In  the  meantime,"  says  the  prudent  Dr.  Buchan,  in 
hie  directions  to  hypochondriacs,  '^  let  the  patients  take  care  to  pre- 
eerve  themselves  uniformly  tranquil  and  in  good  spirits  P  The  cau- 
tion of  the  excellent  author  of  the  Domestic  Medicine,  seems  scarcely 
harder  to  follow,  than  that  of  Mr.  Chapman,  touching  the  article  of 
''flinching,"  the  peculiarity  of  which  disturbing  motion,  one  would 
say,  consists  in  its  being  beyond  the  will,  and  quite  out  of  the  juris- 
dietion  of  the  reflective  powers. 

But  we  must  not  altogether  pass  over  these  practical  directions. 
it  would  be  to  lea\ie  the  reader  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  amount  of  use- 
ful information  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  volume.  The  nicety 
of  rule  for  the  construction  of  the  rifle,  would,  as  the  author  remarks, 
be  ingenuity  and  skill  wasted,  if,  when  finished,  it  is  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  handling  of  ignorance  and  carelessness.  To  bring  out 
the  qualities  of  the  weapon,  no  less  ol  knowledge,  caution  and  ex- 
actitude are  required,  in  the  handling,  than  in  the  making  of  it  to 
insure  their  existence.  The  quality  of  the  powder  being  determined, 
nothing  short  of  the  weighing  of  the  charges  can  secure  their  exact 
equality.  But  this  not  being  practicable  except  in  targe t-shcoting^ 
a  carefully  measured  charger  should  be  used,  into  which  the  powder 
ehould  be  poured  through  a  small  orifice  and  slowly,  and  it  should 
always  be  filled  to  the  same  exact  measure.  Furthermore,  as  all 
powder  is  unequal  in  gnin,  and  the  efiect  of  much  motion  is  to  set- 
tie  the  dust  and  small  grains  to  the  bottom,  the  flask  should  not  be 
exhausted,  but  the  last  third  of  it  delivered  over  to  baser  ufes. 

The  form  of  the  bullet  being  also  granted, — that  of  the  long  and 
pointed  picket  with  a  flat  base, — there  follow  requisites  and  conse- 
quences very  necessary  to  be  observed.  It  must  be  perfect  in  shape, 
and  the  means  for  efiecting  this  in  the  casting  and  aAer  treatment, 
to  the  finishing  touch  of  theswedge,  are  fully  explained.  The  patch 
is  to  be  cut  of  the  true  shape,  the  true  size,  and  the  best  sort  of  stufi", 
and  to  be  moistened  hy  spitting  on  it,  and  not  otherwise.  The  ut- 
most nicety  is  called  for  in  placing  the  bullet  upon  the  muzzle,  and 
a  particular  inntrument  is  used  to  secure  the  true  starting  of  it,  so 
that  it  may  maintain  a  position  perfectly  upright,  when  it  takes  its 
place  on  the  powder.  Not  only  is  this  care  necessary  to  secure  tbe 
bullet  in  its  true  position,  but  also  to  preserve  its  form  perfect,— any 
bruising  or  irregular  creasing  of  the  surface,  being  so  much  detracted 
from  its  power  of  maintaining  a  true  flight,  and  increasing  the  fric- 
tion of  the  air.  A  decided  variation  in  the  performance  of  a  rifle 
may  be  produced,  with  the  same  charges,  by  sometimes  setting  the 
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ballets  down  lightly,  and  sopetimes  ramming  them  with  force.  The 
former  is  considered  the  better  mode,  fbr  several  reasons  stated  by 
our  author. 

Three  rifles  having  snfiicienlly  marked  distinctions  to  be  considered 
each  a  species  of  the  genus  rifle,  are  described  in  this  volume  with 
some  particularity.  First  is  the  Wesson  rifle,  which  lor  target  prac- 
tice is  considered  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  2  feet  8  inches  Jn  length, 
of  the  calibre  of  90,  or  43  pickets  to  the  pound,  is  provided  with 
Clarke's  patent  loading  muzzle,  and  with  globe  and  bead  sights. 
The  weapon  which  our  author  recommends  as  the  most  eflective 
armament  for  rifle  regiments,  diflers  little  from  this  in  substantial 
qualities.  It  is  an  inch  longer,  is  of  the  calibre  of  70,  or  carrying 
about  a  half-ounce  picket  ball,  is  withunt  the  loading  muzzle,  and 
has  the  common  open  sights.  It  will  throw  a  ball  with  fatal  eflect 
more  than  1000  yards,  and,  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  to  its  use> 
would  indeed  be  a  formidable  weapon  of  war. 

We  have  then  a  description  of  a  Ibur-barrel  rifle,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Chapman  himself.  It  is  strongly  and  simply  made,  having  a 
right  and  left  lock,  and  requiring  but  a  single  turn  to  bring  all  four 
barrels  to  the  discharge.  The  calibre  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Wesson  target  rifle,  the  length  of  the  barrels  20  inches,  and  the 
weight  of  the  piece  14  pounds,— not  greater  than  that  of  the  heavier 
rifles  used  by  Western  hunters.  The  performance  of  this  rifle  is 
admirable.  Says  our  author,  *M  can  hit,  with  one  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session, a  9  inch  ring,  at  40  rods,  with  the  four  barrels  in  succession." 

Lastly,  he  introduces  the  now  famous  Wesson  pistol, — a  weapon 
that  has  excited  more  astonishment  and  admiration  among  marks- 
men than  any  of  its  bigger  cotemporaries.  The  barrel  is  only  12 
inches  long  and  the  calibre  120  to  tlie  pound,  but  its  performance 
for  the  distance  of  200  yards,  is  scarcely  iiilerior  to  that  of  the  rifle. 

We  have  by  no  means  supposed  ourselves,  in  this  notice,  to  he 
merely  attracting  attention  to  a  matter  of  curiosity,  or  paying  a  tri- 
bute to  the  vanities  of  holiday  amusement.  The  rifle,  as  we  said 
before,  is  our  national  weapon,  and  the  thorough  mastery  of  it  in  its 
most  improved  form  and  clothed  with  its  most  terrible  power  of  des- 
truction, is  a  grand  element  of  national  defence.  Universal  skill  in 
the  use  of  flre-arms,  is  to  us  in  the  place  of  the  standing  armies  of 
Europe,  and  it  as  well  deserves  as  chivalry,  to  be  called  "the  cheap 
defence  of  nations." 
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3. —  Views  and  Renews  in  American  Literattire^  History  and  FkUon, 
By  the  Author  of  "  the  Ycroaesee,"  "  Life  of  Marion,"  «  Hi»- 
tory  of  SouthCarolina,"  "  Richard  Hurdie,"  dbc^  &c    New- 

I  York :  Wiley  and  Putnam. 

The  two  series  of  Mr.  Siroms'  occasional  pieces,  published  by 
Wiley  ^  Putnam,  as  part  of  their  "  Library  of  American  Books," 
are  united  in  the  volume  before  us  and  make  a  book  of  only  mode- 
rate dimensions.  They  embrace  merely  a  selection  from  the  mass 
of  the  author's  critical  pieces,  made  apparently  with  the  design  of 
collecting  only  such  as,  from  the  subject  and  the  point  of  view  in 
handling  it,  were  of  a  general  and  permanent  interest — and  espe- 
cially such  as  were  indentified  with  the  character,  history  and  genius 
of  his  country,— such  in  short  as  were  peculiarly  American. 

Mr.  Simms  is  himself  conspicuously,  notoriously  and  devotedly 
American ;— he  rejoices  in  the  American  Sagas  of  the  Icelanders; 
believes  the  temples  of  Uxmal  to  be  nearly  as  old  and  much  prettier 
than  the  pyramids;  thinks  the  North  American  Indians  equal  to  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  and  has  a  hearty  liking  for  James  Fenniroore 
Cooper,  even  when  he  said  J.  F.  C.  grumbles  and  growls  most  sa- 
vagely. His  Americanism  has  not  cost  him  quite  so  bitter  a  war- 
fare as  it  has  Mr.  Cooper,  but  he  too  has  had  his  share,  and  all  the 
more  certainly  and  generally  bestowed,  because  the  very  first  page 
of  the  very  first  series,  opens  with  an  essay  headed,  "Americanism 
in  Literature."  To  those  who  hold  that  we  are  only  English  in  a 
state  of  transposition,  this  seems  a  plain  declaration  of  hostility  and 
note  of  defiance,  and  to  one  who  had  only  heard  our  Fourth  of  July 
Orations,  it  would  be  surprising  to  note  how  many  persons  felt  them- 
selves challenged  to  battle  by  the  provocation.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Simms  has  been  mightily  abused  for  maintaining  that  the  beat  themes 
fbr  the  genius  of  a  nation  were  those  which  were  most  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  its  political,  moral  and  social  history  and  development. 
According  to  this,  says  one,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  is  not  an  English 
play,  because  the  scene  is  in  Italy.  There  is  no  answer  to  such  cavil- 
ling, because  the  objection  itself  rests  upon  a  difficulty  of  its  own 
creating.  It  matters  no  more  to  the  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Tempest, 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  and  As  You  Like  It,  where  the  scene 
is  laid,  than  it  matters  to  the  Prometheus,  what  particular  mountain 
cliff'  you  imagine  the  Titan  to  be  chained  to— they  are '  all  purely 
poetical  creations,  that  appeal  only  to  the  universal  heart  and  fancy. 
To  Shakspeare,  indeed,  it  is  almost  a  necessity  to  give  to  all  bis 
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labjects  tbii  aniversal  character,  but  it  requires  little  study  of  him 
to  see  that  what  there  is  of  local  and  national  in  his  plays,  is  intensely 
and  vividly  English — as  much  so  when  the  scene  is  laid  in  Athens 
as  when  it  is  laid  in  London.  Before  all  authors,  it  is  the  eminent 
peculiarity  of  the  great  dramatist,  that  he  is  absolutely  ideal,  sha- 
ping all  characters  by  his  creative  imagination,  or  that  he  makes  his 
personal  experience  his  sole  guido,  and  presents  men  as  he  has  seen 
them.  His  comic  scenes  are  purely  English,  and  his  poetic  are 
purely  Shaksperean.  By  what  rule  are  we  to  judge  the  nationality 
of  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Lear?  There  are  proper  names  which 
indicate  a  locality,  but  what  else?  Ariel  and  Puck,— do  they  any 
more  belong  to  the  groves  of  Attica  and  the  islets  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, because  the  scene  i^  there  laid  ?  Shakspeare  is  great,  fresh 
and  original,  because  he  ever  wrote  out  of  his  abundant  genius,  or 
his  exquisitely  accurate  observation,  aud  there  is  not  ia  all  his  works 
the  faintest  trace  of  an  ambition  to  imitate  the  form  or  preserve  the 
proprieties  of  a  foreign  literature.  If  we  wish  to  know  what  a  lead- 
en fetter  such  ambition  may  be  to  real  genius,  we  should  compare 
the  Cataline,  and  Sejanus  of  Ben  Jonson,  with  the  Roman  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  or  even  the  less  trammelled  works  of  Ben  Jonson  him- 
self; or  to  take  a  more  familiar  instance,  we  should  compare  the  ^neid 
with  the  store-house  from  which  it  is  drawn — the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
Homer.  And  in  this  last  case,  we  make  the  most  favorable  supposition 
possible,  on  behalf  of  foreign  imitation ;  for  the  Romans,  in  letters  no 
less  than  in  arms,  were  the  most  ingenious,  graceful  and  original  of 
borrowers.  They  took  with  an  air  of  ownership,  and  appropriated  to 
use  with  the  assumed  superiority  of  conquerors.  As  Mummius  the  sta- 
tues,so  Terence  and  Catullus  and  Virgil  and  Horace  seized  the  comic, 
lyric  and  epic  monuments  of  Greece ; — so  Tully,  the  treasures  of  her 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  If  the  L^itin  alone  had  survived,  we  should 
have  had  reason  to  bless  the  genius  of  a  nation  that  had  produced 
so  rich  a  harvest  from  a  soil  made  of  the  ruins  of  a  preceding  4;ivili- 
zation.  But  both  have  survived,  and  now  let  any  man  compare  the 
copy  with  the  original,  if  he  wishes  to  see  the  native  and  resistless 
superiority  of  a  literature  springing  fresh  out  of  the  hearts  of  a  peo- 
ple, over  a  literature  whose  laws,  subjects  and  even  adornments,  are 
stolen. 

In  the  several  essays  that  follow,  extending  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  first  series  of  the  **  Views  and  Reviews,"  with  the 
title  of  "  History  for  the  purposes  of  Art,"  the  author  lays  open  and 
arranges  the  great  and  various  elements  of  interest  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  this  continent,  as  suited  to  the  uses  of  poetry  and  art,  and 
perhaps  in  no  man's  hands  have  these  materials  ever  appeared  so 
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variouB,  so  abundant  and  bo  respectable,  at  in  his.  We  think,  indeed 
that  he  has  somewhat  o^rer-estimated  them,  and  in  some  cases  has 
claimed  for  poetry  a  license  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of  history, 
that  cannot  be  allowed.  The  range  of  what  may  be  called  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  this  continent  is  very  great,  but  is  only  to  a  limited 
degree  that  its  matter  is  subject  to  modification  by  the  poet  Our 
colonization,  extensive  as  it  was,  full  of  adventure  by  sea  and  land, 
and  marked  with  a  deadly  struggle  of  races,  presents  aspects  more 
various,  enterprises  on  a  scale  far  grander,  perils  not  less,  and  con- 
sequences more  imposing  than  the  colonization  of  the  Greeks.  But 
the  latter  belonged  to  a  poetic  period,  as  well  as  furnished  poetic 
themes.  There  were  no  records  to  gainsay  or  correct  the  stories  of 
the  poets,  who  were  the  only  historians,  and  whose  object  was  to  ce- 
lebrate their  race,  ana  not  to  write  its  annals.  There  were  no  critics 
in  those  days,  and  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
But  the  colonization  of  America  was  made  in  the  broad  daylight  of 
a  historic  age, — an  age  of  laws  and  charters  and  abundant  books. 
Many  of  its  leaders  wrote  minute  accounts  of  their  doings,  and  the 
government  of  the  humblest  colony  was  conducted  under  all  t^ 
formalities  of  a  permanent  system  and  of  written  laws  which  survive 
in  all  their  voluminous  tediousness  to  our  own  day.  Out  of  these 
records  authentic  and  minute  histories  are  compiled,  and  the  doors 
are  so  far  closed  efiectually  on  the  poet  He  cannot  make  a  history 
for  times  over  which  the  authority  of  veracious  history  is  already  so 
Ailly  extended.  He  can  do  little  to  mould  the  events  even  into  epic 
symmetry.  Their  order  is  already  settled,  and  none  of  the  credulity, 
of  the  faith,  on  which  poetry  feeds,  can  be  given  to  a  tale  that  per^ 
ceptibly  varies  them.  There  is  no  chance  even  for  that  kind  of  epic 
history,  like  the  eariier  books  of  Herodotus  and  Livy,  which  delight 
us  still  more  than  romances,  because  we  believe  them  more,  though 
without  much  reason  for  ihe  preference.  There  is  indeed  romance 
enough  in  many  passages  of  European  colonization  and  conquest  in 
America— romance,  that  is,  in  the  kind  of  enthralling  interest  and 
fascination  which  the  recital  of  them  produces— as  the  adventures  of 
Captain  Smith,  of  De  Soto,  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  of  Orellana  ; 
but  their  highest  charm  as  stories  rests  in  their  truth  as  histories. 
What  greater  epic  than  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes ;  but  to 
employ  the  creative  or  even  the  fashioning  power  of  the  poet  upon 
that  theme,  would  ke  to  degrade  it  lu  precise  form  has  been  al- 
ready stamped  in  history,  and  romantic  or  epic  poetry,  that  cannot 
exist  aside  from  the  human  passion  for  veneration,  would  be  strange- 
ly employed  in  robbing  the  historic  monomenU  and  temples  of  their 
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iiMcriptions  and  heroic  statues.  What  is  history,  ought  to  be  held 
sacred.  Fiction  may  catch  its  tone,  rise  on  its  inspiration,  fathom  its 
characters,  and  by  this  aid  may  venture  to  fill  its  gaps,  and  diving 
beneath  its  surface,  may  find  treasures  of  harmony  that  appear  not 
to  the  mere  student  of  facts,  and  these  are  its  legitimate  property. 
The  only  rule  for  fiction  in  this  case,  is  that  it  shall  ropy  the  spirit  of 
history  and  be  true  to  its  essential  characteristics.  But  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  facts  of  history,  it  must  reverence  them.  For  its 
office  here,  is  that  of  an  illustrator,  and  that  is  not  illuHration  which 
distorts  or  changes  the  very  subject  which  it  professes  to  light  up. 
A  poetical  version  of  Cssar's  civil  wars,  Lucan  essayed,  but  who 
reads  the  Pharsalla?  A  poetical  version  of  the  triumph  of  Henry 
IV.,  Voltaire  essayed,  but  who  reads  the  Henriade  ?  Not  that  as 
poems  these  works  are  without  interest,  or  such  proofs  of  genius  as 
in  other  cases  awakes  interest,  but  because  their  subjects  had  been 
absolutely  appropriated  by  history,  and  their  highest  moral  and 
highest  interest  rested  in  the  absolute  verity  of  the  story. 

But  Mr.  Simms  understands  all  this,  and  admits  it  readily  enough. 
One  mistake,  however,  he  seems  to  make — that  of  supposing  that 
time  will  so  darken  the  distinct  features  of  historic  periods,  as  to  ren- 
der them  fit  subjects  for  the  moulding  and  modifying  labor  of  the 
poets.  Time  does  not  in  fact  produce  any  such  changes.  The  age 
of  Pericles^  of  Alexander,  of  CsBsar,  are  no  more  In  the  power  of  the 
poets  now,  than  m  the  life-time  of  these  masters  of  men.  And  it  is 
well  worthy  of  observation,  that  Shakespeare,  supremely  free  as  he 
is  fh>m  all  mere  mimicry  of  the  limes  he  embodies,  is  scrupulous  in 
his  deference  to  the  facts  of  history,  precisely  in  proportion  as  the 
histories  themselves  had  claims  to  be  considered  authentic,  and  that 
in  his  Julius  Cassar  and  King  Henry  YIIL,  he  has,  least  of  all,  at- 
tempted to  modify  the  recorded  events  of  the  times.  We  have  con- 
sidc^red  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  as  a  part  of  the  same  great  drama 
with  the  first  of  these.  It  is  certain  that  in  these  plays  any  serious  in- 
Dovation  on  the  received  histories,  would  to  that  extent  have  diminish- 
ed both  their  interest  and  their  dignity,  while  it  is  equally  certain 
that  none  but  the  highest  genius  could  have  so  managed  these  fami- 
liar histories  as  to  invest  them  at  once  with  the  character  of  authen- 
tic story  and  impressive  tragedy.  Poetry,  then,  may  deal  with  the 
most  familiar  passages  of  history,  but  in  venturing  on  such  ground, 
it  must  be  with  a  guarded  step  and  a  reverend  look.— with  a  convic- 
tion that  its  office  is  subordinate,  and  its  liberty  merely  that  of  an  il- 
lustrator. 
We  might  have  supposed  that  our  difference  witb  Mr.  Simms  on 
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this  point,  was  a  mere  difference  in  the  form  of  expression,  if  he  had 
not  leA  his  meaning  beyond  question,  in  his  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  treason  of  Arnold  in  reference  to  its  adaptation  for  the  purposes 
of  poetry,  and  suggested  changes  in  the  facts  of  the  story  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  indicate  an  unequivocal  irreverence  for  sober  history. 

The  proposition  which  our  author  lays  down,  ^'-that  the  chief  value 
of  history  consists  in  its  proper  employment  for  the  purposes  of  art,'' 
which  has  made  so  many  smalt  critics  lid  up  their  hands  in  horror, 
is  a  very  simple  truth,  taken  with  the  latitude  which  he  himself  has 
assigned  to  art  History  itsellj  so  far  as  it  assumed  the  office  of  a 
teacher,  so  lar  as  it  proceeds  by  laws  and  confesses  to  an  object,  so 
far  as  it  organizes,  selects  and  vivifies,  so  far  as  it  aims  at  fascinating 
the  attention  for  the  sake  of  moving  the  heart,  enlightening  the 
mind  and  influencing  the  lives  of  men, — history  itself  is  only  a  form 
of  art  and  Mr.  Simms  so  considers,  and  has  so  treated  it.  The  se- 
paraQon  of  history  from  all  such  high  motives  and  influences,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  the  bare  enumeration  of  skeleton  facts  or  soulless  con- 
jectures, is  what  he  condemns  and  ridicules.  Such  history  fortunate- 
ly needs  no  denunciation,— it  being  in  itself  far  too  dry  and  desolate 
a  track  for  mankind,  even  in  momentary  delusion,  to  be  drawn  into  it. 
A  critic  in  the  North  American  Review  violently  rejects  Mr.  Simma' 
doctrine,  and  expatiates  upon  the  unspeakable  value  of  finding  oat, 
(if  there  was  any  way  of  finding  out,)  who  quarried  the  stone  that 
lie  in  costly  ruins  on  the  site  of  Palmyra?  We  confess  to  the  cari- 
osity ourselves,  being  slighly  bit  with  the  antiquarian  spirit, — but  all 
the  world  are  not  antiquarians,  and  besides,  on  any  rational  analysis 
of  the  passion,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lively  curiosity  of  scholars  in 
regard  to  facts,  seemingly  trivial  and  isolated,  is  fed  by  the  hope  that 
every  discovery  may  be  connected  with  previous  knowledge,  and 
contribute  something  towards  systematizing  and  interpreting  the  re- 
mains of  the  past, — that  is,  towards  extending  the  legitimate  domain 
of  historic  art  To  a  select  few,  doubtless  antiquarianism  is  so  much 
a  trade  or  a  monomania,  that  all  appreciation  of  the  value  and  uses 
of  discovery,  is  lost  in  pure  glorification  over  the  disinterment  of  a 
buried  fact  They  are  a  harmless  class  of  enthusiasts,  and  deserve 
not  to  be  dealt  hardly  by, — except,  perhaps,  when  they  propose  to 
publish  by  subscription.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  disease  becom- 
ing infectious— it  is  caught  only  by  enormous  and  persevering  labor, 
and  fed  by  a  devotion  far  too  exacting  to  have  attractions  for  the 
multitude  of  men.  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Simms,  b  in  truth  only 
this ;  that  historical  facts  are  worthless,  so  far  as  they  do  not  embody 
a  moral,  and  that  so  far  as  they  do,  they  are  proper  subjects  of  art ; 
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and  in  this  shape,  it  is  probable  no  critic  will  venture  to  dispute  its 
truth. 

We  have  given  particular  notice  to  these  peculiarities  of  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  not  only  because  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  and  disingenuous  censure  of  the  author,  but  because  they  form 
the  feature  of  the  volume.  All  his  subjects,  indeed,  are  American, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  each  series  is  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  those  subjects  or  passages  of  American  history  or  tradition 
suited  to  the  uses  of  art ;  in  the  first  series,  under  this  title,  and  in  the 
second,  with  manifestly  the  same  design,  under  the  title  of  American 
Sagas  of  the  Northmen.  The  latter  is  a  lively  and  pleasing  abstract 
of  the  Icelandic  Sagas,  purporting  to  be  a  veritable  record  of  disco- 
veries, adventures  and  settlements  on  this  continent,  before  the  time 
of  Columbus. 

To  these  records  Mr.  Simms  gives  at  least  as  much  faith  as  they 
deserve, — apparently  quite  willing  to  enlarge  that  realm  of  historic 
twilight,  so  fruitful  in  poetic  suggestion,  without  too  severely  judging 
of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  moving  back  the  ancient  landmarks.  It 
matters  little  to  history  how  the  question  is  decided ;  for  these  disco- 
veries of  the  Northmen  had  no  influence  upon  the  subsequent  colo- 
nization, and  if  they  really  belong  to  the  antiquities  of  the  land^  they 
have  no  share  in  those  of  the  people.  We  are  separated  from  them 
as  effectually  as  from  the  traditionary  history  of  the  Indians.  In  the 
one  case,  all  trace  of  the  Norse  adventurers  was  lost  before  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English  colonists, — and  in  the  other,  the  incompatible 
character  of  the  races  prevented  the  savage  from  modifying  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  nationality  of  the  conqueror.  The  personal  and 
social  habits,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  colonists,  took  no  hint 
or  tinge  from  those  of  the  aboriginal  people,  and  if  we  have  studied 
his  ways  and  laws  of  individual  and  social  life,  it  has  been  only  io 
the  spirit  of  philosophic  curiosity,  as  we  study  the  habits  of  the  bea- 
ver and  the  wolf.  There  are  no  means  by  which  we  can  identify 
their  antiquities  with  our  own,  and  the  farther  we  go  back  the  more 
widely  do  the  roots  of  our  respective  origin  lead  us  apart 

A  variety  of  reviews  fills  the  remainder  of  this  volume.  Among 
them,  that  on  Mrs.  Trollope's  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americi^is 
should  be  noticed,  as  embodying  nearly  every  thing  that  has  been 
well  said  since  it  was  written,  on  the  vexed  questions  between  Bri- 
tish travellers  and  the  British  press  on  one  side,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  on  the  other.  The  review  of  Cooper's  literary 
career  is  a  just  and  discriminating  piece  of  criticism,  and  its  charac- 
teristics are,  to  the  praise  of  the  author  be  it  said,  essentially  those 
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which  belong  to  all  his  literary  critiei«m  of  hit  eotenporaries,— a 
manly  tone  and  an  independent  judgment,  equally  remote  fromlaYiih 
QDmeaning  eulogy,  as  from  malicious  or  ttngenerous  censure. 

The  review  of  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico  exhibits  our  aathor 
in  the  character  of  a  narrator.  U  is  in  fact  a  history  in  iiate^  foUov- 
iDg  rapidly,  but  without  essential  omissions,  the  career  of  Cortes, 
and  presenting  a  brief)  continuous,  exciting  narrative  of  his  achieve- 
ments, which  may  well  serve  all  the  purposes  of  history  to  tbote 
who  have  only  time  to  read  small  books,  and  is  perhaps  still  more 
interesting  to  the  scholar  as  a  reminder  of  the  more  remarkable  fea- 
tares  of  a  story  which  he  has  pored  over  with  delight  In  this  de- 
partment ot  historical  narrative,  we  know  of  no  writer  in  oar  oouo- 
try  who  is  superior  to  Mr.  Simms.  His  style  is  clear  and  bis  appre- 
ciation of  the  decisive  and  truly  characteristic  features  of  ao  event 
or  train  of  events,  is  quick  and  just;  while  his  sympathy  lor  trtie 
manhood,  ever  gives  an  elevated  tone  to  his  narrative.  Hit  life  of 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  and  still  more  r^eotlj, 
his  life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  are  admirable  instances,  eqoaHy 
fiivorable  to  bis  lUerary  ability  in  the  handling,  as  to  his  manly  sod 
elevated  taste  io  the  selection  of  bis  subjects.  To  this  last  work  we 
had  thought  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  in  this  article,  so  greatly 
did  we  feel  indebted  to  the  author  for  (he  lively  pleasure  with  which 
we  read  it  But  we  can  only  give  it  a  passing  commendation,  aad 
^y  that  there  is  not  within  our  knowledge  a  book  of  biography  more 
frauight  with  usefui  and  elevated  lessons,  and  more  worthy  to  be 
earefuUy  and  oden  studied,  than  this  life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard. 
To  the  young,  especially,  it  wiU  prove  a  noble  incentive  to  the  culti- 
vation of  every  virtue  ^to  the  young, — but  all  books  are  writtea 
fi>r  the  young,  if  they  are  meant  to  live,  for  the  young  alone  caa 
learn.  And  this  remiads  us  of  the  last  eiSfusion  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Simme^an  Oration  entitled  Self-Development,  delivered  before  Ihe 
literary  societies  ol  Oglethorpe  University,  Oa.  It  ie  express^  ad- 
dressed to  the  young,  exhibiting  impressively  the  grand  part  which 
each  individual  roust  act  in  the  process  of  his  own  training  ibr  the 
business  of  lilb.  Since  Dr.  Lieber's  admirable  discourse  for  a  simi- 
lar occasion^  on  the  character  of  the  gentleman,  we  have  saet  wiA 
•ething  more  worthy  to  be  commended  to  the  oarefiil  study  of  yooog 
men,  than  this  otatioa  ol  Mr.  Simms. 
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4. — Biographia  Literaria  ;  or  Biographkai  Sketches  &f  my  LHe- 
rmry  Life  and  Opinions.  By  {BAifUCL  Tatlob  Colbridob. 
From  the  second  London  Edition,  prepared  fbr  publication, 
in  part,  by  the  late  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge;  completed  and 
pnblidhed  by  his  Widow.  2  vols.  New-York:  Wiley  k, 
Putnam.    1847. 

Tec  Biographia  Literaria  of  Coleridge  was  published  nearly 
twenty  years  before  his  death.  The  eeeend  edition  of  tt  was  issued 
in  London  in  the  year  1847.  Stich  want  of  popularity  in  a  work 
possessing  somewhat  at  least  of  the  interest  of  autobiography,  and 
concerning  a  man  universally  acknowledged  to  have  great  powers, 
whether  as  poet,  metaphysician  or  critic,  and  who,  moreover,  had, 
or  should  have  had,  the  fbll  advantage  of  having  been  the  target  of 
as  much  and  as  sharp  abuse  as  party  ever  aimed  at  one  individual,*— 
such  entire  absence  of  sympathy,  we  say,  in  a  work  so  commended 
to  popularity,  is  almost  beyond  explanation.  One  cause,  doubtless, 
was  the  absence  of  continuous  narrative  and  piquant  anecdote.  It 
is  not  a  Life,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  is  it  even  a  development 
of  literary  opinion.  No  scandal,  no  confessions,  no  bitter  retorts 
upon  enemies,  and  but  the  most  moderate  space  given  to  the  consi* 
deration  of  his  own  personal  grtevances.  The  author  looks  down 
upon  the  turmoil  of  those  muddy  waters  that  the  evil  spirit  of  party 
had  let  loose  upon  him,  with  much  the  same  indifference  as  if  he 
had  got  away  from  the  world  and  was  scrutinizing  its  affairs  ^rongh 
a  telescope  from  the  safe  height  of  a  distajit  planet  The  pnblie 
retorted  upon  him  the  inditl^rence  he  expressed  for  them,  and  re- 
venged their  quarrel,  as  he  had  proposed  to  do  his,  by  turning  their 
back  upon  him. 

Ano^er  cause  of  the  tittle  success  of  the  book,  was  that  no  small 
portion  of  it  was  occupied  with  certain  preludes  and  hints  of  a  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics,  rather  startling,  very  German  and  altogether 
incomprehensible.  Oerman  metaphysics  were  more  of  a  bugbear 
then  than  they  are  noW,  and  if  the  English  public  have  not  yet 
learned  to  believe  that  Kant  was  the  perfection  of  all  philosophy, 
they  have  at  least  ceased  to  regard  him  as  the  embodiment  of  all 
evil. 

There  were  some  features  of  the  Bidgraphia  Literaria,  those 
which  will  form  its  enduring  charm,  that  ought  to  have  secured  it 
cotemporary  approval.  The  entire  absence  of  personal  retorts  and 
aoandaloys  gossip,  should  at  least  have  disarmed  hostility,  and  might 
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have  been  hailed  as  a  welcome  novelty,  at  a  time  when  the  public 
was  dosed  ad  nauseam  with  the  quarrels  of.  authors.  The  pure  and 
perspicuous  English  of  the  composition  could  not  be  denied.  The 
magnanimity,  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  defence  of  Southey,  should 
have  received  applause,  at  a  time  when  it  was  rare  enough  for  wri- 
ters to  defend  any  body  but  themselves,— or  that  other  form  of  self, 
their  party.  His  analysis  of  Wordsworth's  poetical  theory  aad  po- 
etical works,  in  which  he  shows  that  all  which  is  admirable,  which 
is  immortal,  in  short,  which  is  poetical  in  the  latter,  is  at  irrecon- 
cileable  war  with  the  principles  of  the  former,  roust  be  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  philosophical  criticism  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  might  have  won  the  favor  equally  of  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  author  of  the  ^  Lyrical  Ballads ;" — the  former  by 
establishing  his  claims  to  high  rank  as  a  poet,  and  the  latter  by  dis- 
sipating forever  that  theory  of  poetry  which  had  ostensibly  been  the 
cause  of  their  hostility. 

But  there  was  a  chapter  on  modern  reviewing,  which  was  not  to 
the  taste  of  the  critics ;  and  another  on  the  trade  of  authorship, 
which  pleased  neither  the  penny-a-liners,  nor  the  producers  of  poetry 
at  so  much  the  foot — a  kind  of  **  measure*'  not  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  for  whose  reputation  the  modems  were  ^therefore  sensitively 
alive.  It  needed  no  more  to  kill  the  book  in  the  estimation  of  all 
those  who  rule  the  kingdom  of  letters,  and  it  was  killed  accordingly. 
That  is  to  say,  neither  the  author  nor  the  publisher  made  a  penny 
by  the  publication.  Other  death  they  had  no  power  to  work  upon 
it ;  and  it  is  now  securely  placed  among  the  choice  treasures  of  lite- 
rature. 

The  present  edition  of  the  B.  L.  is  very  much  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  an  Introduction,  of  Notes  and  Appendices,  containing 
matters  of  an  interest  not  quite  proportioned  to  their  bulk.  The  edi- 
tion was  designed  and  in  part  prepared  by  the  nephew  and  son4n' 
law  of  the  Poet,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge.  To  a  portion  of  the  text 
be  added  valuable  and  interesting  notes,  and  lef\  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Biographical  Supplement,  which  so  far  as  it  goes,  supplied 
the  grand  deficiency  of  the  original  work.  But  he  died,  leaving  his 
labor  unfinished.  His  widow,  the  daughter  of  the  poet,  has  essayed 
to  complete  it  What  we  find  fault  with  in  her  performance,  is  that, 
with  the  amplest  materials,  she  has  not  attempted  to  shed  one  ray 
of  light  on  the  biographical  obscurities ;  while  without,  we  may  pre- 
sume, the  very  best  qualifications,  she  has  undertaken  to  light  up  all 
the  obscure  passages  in  her  faiher's  theological  and  metaphysical 
opinions.    We  could  have  spared  all  this,  and  the  world  might  be 
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troBted,  in  the  long  rtm,  to  take  Coleridge's  philosophy  for  what  it  in 
worth,  without  the  elucidations  of  Mrs.  Coleridge.  She  has  un- 
douhtedly  shown  a  heap  of  learning  in  this  labor  of  love,  but  by  tift 
means,  of  learning  sufficiently  mellowed  and  systematised,  to  make 
her  expositions  a  labor  of  love  to  the  reader. 

There  are  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  volume  of  the  B.  L.,  some 
chapters  introductory  to  a  full  philoM>phical  exposition  of  the  power  . 
and  offices  of  the  Ima£f nation,  which  the  author  had  written  and 
design^  to  introduce  into  his  work,  but  was  persuaded  by  a  friend 
tb  suppress  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unsuited  to  its  plan  and  would 
rery  much  increase  its  size  and  cost ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
woold  form  an  appropriate  part  of  a  general  philosophical  work, 
which  Coleridge  had  already  designed  and  announced.  This  latter 
was  never  executed ;  but  what  has  become  of  the  fragment  on  the 
** Imagination  or  Bsemplastic  Power?"  The  lady,  who  is  profuse 
of  notes  and  explanations  where  they  are  not  needed,  has  said  not 
one  syllable  on  the  subject, — not  even  to  inform  us  whether  the  sup- 
pressed chapter  was  still  in  existence, — not  even  to  say  that  the  heirs 
of  the  name  and  goods  of  the  dead  philosopher,  had  been  tempted 
to  hunt  for  these  "  Sybilline  Leaves."  We  were  so  at  a  loss  to  ao. 
connt  for  the  omission,  that  we  would  not  believe  it  till  aAer  the  most 
oareful  examination.  A  treatise  of  Coleridge  upon  the  Imagination* 
master  as  he  was  equally  of  the  mypteries  of  poetry  and  metaphy- 
sics, could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  value.  It  is  pro- 
bably no  longer  in  existence,  and  has  taken  its  place  among  thosd 
treasures  of  genius  and  learning,  the  magnitude  of  which  the  world 
believes  all  the  more  devoutly,  white  it  mourns  over  their  irreparable 
loss. 


6. — Greek  Reading  Book,  for  the  Use  of  Schools;  Containing  the 
Substance  of  the  practical  Introduction  to  Greek  Construing 
and  a  Treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles,  by  Thomas  K.  Ar- 
nold, and  also  a  Copious  Selection  from  Greek  Authors,  with 
English  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  a  Lexicon.  By 
Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.,  Editor  of  the  "New  Testament 
in  Greek,  with  Notes  on  the  Historical  Books,"  "Arnold's  Se- 
ries of  Greek  and.  Latin  Books,"  &c.  New-York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    1848. 

Appleton's   Series  of   Elementary  Books, — Grammars,  Read- 
ing Books,  dbe.,  oC  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  are  very 
pleasant  to  look  upon, — neat  in  tjrpography,  fair  in  the  page,  of 
45* 
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convenient  size  and  prettily  bound.  The  Pablithera  have  shown 
themselves  roasters  of  their  vocationi  and  will  have  the  credit  o( 
greatly  improving,  as  far  as  lay  within  their  province,  the  character 
of  school  books.  Bat  there  are  other  parties  to  this  manufacture  of 
books,  whose  office  is  of  higher  import  to  their  value,  than  the  pub- 
lisher's. In  vain  the  eye  delights  in  the  compact  volume  and  pleasant 
page,  if  the  author  or  editor  have  not  informed  it  with  true  scholar- 
ship and  trust-worthy  instruction.  We  have  given  to  the  vol- 
umes of  this  series  no  such  careful  examination  as  would  justify  os 
in  pronouncing  a  general  judgment  of  their  merits,  and  are  very  far 
from  desiring  to  take  such  a  responsibility ;  still  less,  of  venturing  a 
censure  without  judgment  For  the  most  part  they  have  seemed 
to  be  carefully  edited  and  by  men  well  quallified  for  the  task.  Occa- 
sionally, we  have  noted  what  seemed  to  be  a  proof  of  too  much 
haste  in  the  manufacture  of  these  books.  In  Ollendorff's  German 
Grammar,  for  instance,  there  recurs  on  nearly  every  page  of  the  pro- 
gressive lessons,  an  afK>malou8  form  of  expression  of  which  we  6nd 
no  trace  of  explanation,  either  in  the  lessons  themselves  or  in  the 
systematic  grammar  that  follows.  Doubtless  a  German  teacher 
would  give  the  explanation  in  two  words, — that  these  books  are  in- 
tended in  some  sort  as  a  substitute  for  teachers,  especially  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  other  occupation  than  going  to  school.  To 
such,  the  anomalies  of  a  language  are  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  its  acquisition,  and  they  demand  explanations  of  each  of  these- 
But  this  is  a  slight  fault  and  will  not  prevent  the  new  German 
Grammar  from  superseding  all  others. 

This  method  of  progressive  lessons, — beginning  with  the  simplest 
phrases  expressing  the  grammatical  connection  of  the  simplest  parts 
of  speech,  and  proceeding  step  by  step  to  the  full  and  complicated 
sentences  of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  and  illustrating  by  examples, 
rather  than  formally  announcing,  the  grammatical  rules  applicable  to 
each  stage  of  advancement, — has  been  extended  to  the  ancient  as 
well  as  the  modern  languages,  and  Arnold's  Series  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin School  Books,  though  not  the  first,  is  probably  the  best  of  this 
kind.  In  the  hands  of  the  American  Publishers,  they  have  under 
gone  considerable  changes,  and  the  one  before  us,  especially,  has 
received  a  new  form  from  the  labors  of  its  editor.  It  contains  in  the 
first  place,  Arnold's  series  of  lessons,  abridged;  then  a  hundred 
pages  of  extracts  from^  Greek  authors ;  copious  notes  on  these  ex- 
tracts ;  a  treatise  on  the  Greek  Particles,  and  lastly  a  Lexicon. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  first  part,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  initial 
language  in  a  course  of  education,  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  simplest 
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way, — that  the  lessons  are  child's  lessons,  and  shonld  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  method  which  experience  has  approved  in 
teaching  the  mother-tongue  to  infants.  The  spirit  of  this  method 
•hoald  probaby  be  retained  in  teaching  all  living  languages,  where 
a  principal  object  is  to  gain  the  power  of  speaking  them,  and  there- 
fore it  is  important  to  store  the  memory  with  a  great  fund  of  collo- 
quial expression,  and  where  moreover,  by  the  aid  of  native  teachers, 
we  may  make  sure  that  the  genuine  language,  and  not  a  counter- 
feit, is  taught.  None  of  these  conditions  are  applicable  to  the  Greek 
language,  and  only  the  first  of  them  to  the  Latin,— for  it  is  no  longer, 
as  formerly,  the  universal  language  of  scholars.  But  Latin  still 
continues  to  be  the  first  serious  study  in  a  course  of  education,  and 
while  it  so  continues,  must  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children. 
It  must  be  taught  through  a  long  series  of  ascending  lessons — the 
earlier  of  them  smacking  strongly  of  the  nursery. 

But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether,  circumstances 
having  changed,  we  should  not  do  wisely  to  change  with  them.  It 
is  our  settled  conviction  that  the  Latin  should  be  displaced,  as  the 
initial  study  of  academies,  and  the  French  substituted.  For  this, 
many  good  reasons  might  be  given.  It  is  much  easier  of  construc- 
tion than  the  Latin, — nearly  resembling  tho  English  in  the  order  of 
expression,  and  in  the  substitution  of  words  of  relation  for  the  inflex- 
ions of  the  ancient  languages.  It  is  the  natural  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  English  and  Latin ;  and  what  is  of  great  importance,  it 
can  be  taught  by  native  Frenchmen,  and  through  the  medium  of  a 
complete  system  of  elementary  books  from  the  schools  of  France. 
Finally,  a  large  portion  of  tlie  boys  in  our  cities,  go  through  the 
course  of  our  preparatory  schools,  and  stop  there.  At  the  cost  of 
much  time  they  gain  a  smattering  of  Latin,  which  they  have  neither 
opportunity  nor  temptation^  aflerwards,  to  improve  into  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language.  They  forget  it  all  in  far  less  time  than 
was  consumed  in  learning  it  But  jthe  knowledge  of  French,  which 
can  be  made  much  more  perfect,  with  the  same  study,  is  an  acquisi- 
tion of  solid  advantage,  for  which  there  is  frequent  use  in  nearly  e^ry 
walk  of  life,  and  which  is  not  only  likely  to  be  retained,  but  constantly 
improved  and  enlarged  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  and  in  the 
every-day  reading  for  information. 

If  this  substitution  were  made,  we  might  safely  and  wisely  leave 
Latin  and  Greek  to  be  learned  through  the  medium,  not  of  child's 
books,  but  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  Boys  would  then  commence 
the  study  of  these  languages,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  with 
minds  somewhat  prepared,  and  without  that  darkening  feeling  which 
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■o  eommonly  beteti  the  early  years  of  educatioo  dow— that  their 
leeeona  are  a  mere  task,  to  avoid  which  it  to  escape  from  oppirssioo. 
We  might  then  have  a  preparatory  coarse  ia  Greek,  that  woaM  be 
a  worthy  iittrodaetioa  to  the  study  of  that  noble  tongue.  Soch  a 
coarse  should  embrace  soTeral  of  the  books  of  Hefx>dotiis'  History,-* 
the  Siege  of  Syracuse  from  Thucydides, — some  of  the  Lives  of  Phi- 
tarch, — tliat  admirable  burlesqtie  of  travellers'  marvels,  the  True 
History  of  Lueian,  which  ought  to  be  made  a  school  book,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  it  is  the  original  of  Baroa  Munchausen,— the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  a  proper  selection  of  poetiy.  All  that 
portion  of  the  Odyssey,  commencing  with  the  return  of  Odysseus  te 
Ithaca,  and  ending  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Suitors,  a  complete 
and  marvellously  interesting  epic-,  is  admirably  suited  for  a  class 
book,  and  of  no  greater  bulk  or  more  difficult  mastery  than  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Mnbid,  The  course  of  study  we  have  here  indicted 
may  seem  frightfully  large,  but  compare  it  with  the  preparatory 
course  in  Latin : — the  entire  works  of  Virgil,  the  Histories  of  Sal- 
lust,  the  Commentaries  of  Ctesar,  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  ami 
a  dozen  complete  Orations  of  Cicero,  are  not  more  thaa  is  demanded 
for  entrance  into  the  tetter  Colleges,  and  this  is  a  mucti  more  exten- 
sive course  than  we  have  suggested  for  Gh*eek.  Whereas  the  lat- 
ter is  not  only  a  language  far  more  copkuis  and  subtle  than  the  Le- 
tin,  oofisequently  more  difficult  of  acquisition,  but  it  is  beyond  com- 
parison, more  worthy  of  profound  examiaation  as  a  great  treasure- 
house  of  genius. 

Thus  much  we  have  had  to  say  in  reforeoce  to  the  first  part  of  this 
book,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  what  we  consider  a  perfect 
system  of  teaching  (Sreek,  all  such  puerilities  as  these  progressiva 
lessons,  would  find  no  place.  As  things  are,  it  is  very  well,  and  pro- 
bably Arnold's  reading  books  are  the  best  of  the  kind. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume,  for  good  or  bad,  must  be  credited 
to  its  American  Editor,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer.  The  extracts  are 
for  the  most  part  adopted  from  the  old  Coll.  Gnec  Min.,  and  have 
therefore  an  established  reputation.  The  Lexicon,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  is  defective.  A  considerable  list  of  words  in  the  text  is  not  to 
be  found  in  it,  and  there  are  significations  attached  to  some  words 
in  the  notes,  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  the  lexicon.  This  is  aU 
wrong,  and  indicates  a  want  of  mature  preparation  In  the  Editor  for 
his  task.  The  notes  are  full  and  generally  appropriate,  though  the 
few  instances  in  which  the  Editor  has  ventured  into  the  larger  field 
of  philosophical  annotation,  are  by  no  means  favorable  to  his  preteo- 
siont.    Nothing  short  of  native  obtuseness  certainly  could  have  aid- 
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ed  him  to  put  sach  a  leaden  extingaisher  u|;)on  the  wit  of  that  pretty 
anecdote  of  PhlloxenuB  and  Dionyeius.  But  there  is  not  much  of 
this  sort  of  translation  of  Attic  salt  into  English  marsh,  and  it  should 
not  be  judged  hardly.  There  is  however,  one  instance  of  philological 
profundity  that  is  too  grotesque  to  be  passed  over.  It  is  the  marvel- 
lous significance  that  he  finds  in  the  Homeric  word  ^oifMvis.  It  oc- 
curs twice  in  the  extract  of  the  meeting  of  Hector  and  Andromache. 
The  sweet  wifti  of  tlie  Ilian  hero  meets  him  as  he  is  about  to  return 
to  the  scene  of  battle,  and  stays  him  with  her  pathetic  lament  and 
remonstrance,  which  commences  with  this  mysterious  Aaiftovis.  A 
beautiful  scene  follows.  Finally,  Hector  gently  refuses  her  solicita- 
tions, and  gives  his  farewell  instructions,  in  a  speech  which  he  com- 
mences with  this  same  word  ^oujxovi^  only  changing  the  gender.  The 
note  informs  us  that  in  the  first  instance,  the  word  means  "  strange, 
or  wmderful  man  /"  It  is  an  interpretation  not  suited  to  the  second, 
and  accordingly,  the  learner  is  here  cautioned  that  it  signifies — *^  O 
foolish  one  I — expressive  of  mingled  chiding  and  afiectionate  solici- 
tude." What  a  comprehensive  word  I  But  let  us  follow  it  a  little 
further ;  although  we  can  have  only  the  collateral  glimmer,  and  not 
the  direct  light  of  Itf  r.  Spencer's  critical  candle  to  guide  us. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  more  famous 
out  of  the  context  than  in  it,  as  having  formed  one  of  the  items  of 
evidence  in  the  trial  of  Socrates.  Agamemnon,  to  try  the  spirit  of 
the  Greeks,  presents  a  mournful  picture  of  their  position,  and  ad- 
vises that  they  abandon  the  war  and  go  home.  Instead  of  being 
fired  at  so  humiliating  a  proposal,  and  eagerly  demanding  to  be  led 
against  the  foe,  they  take  the  chief  at  his  word,  and  with  thoughts  of 
home,  and  wife  and  weans,  suddenly  kindled  in  their  hearts,  they 
pour  tumultuously  out  of  the  agora,  and  hurry  to  their  ships, — all  but 
the  Prince  of  Ithaca.  He  stood  in  scornful  silence,  a  spectator  of 
the  shame  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  case  was  urgent,  and  aroused 
and  inspired  by  Athen^,  he  seizes  the  king's  sceptre  and  rushes 
among  the  fugitives.  He  exhausts  the  marvellous  powers  of  his  ora- 
tory to  bring  them  back  to  a  sense  of  their  manhood  and  their  duty. 
He  has  a  speech  suited  to  every  nature  and  station.  He  arouses, 
and  flatters  the  pride  of  the  Princes— he  represses  with  stem  rebuke 
the  insolence  of  the  rabble.  The  form  of  these  diverse  speeches  is 
given,  and  lo !  each  one  opens  with  this  same  Aaijx^viv !  As  aU  bad 
yielded  to  the  same  impulse,  of  course  Ajax  was  among  the  home- 
sick multitude.  He  is  easy  to  be  seen,  tall,  bulky  and  solemn,  but 
going  with  unusually  long  strides  for  his  ship.    The  Prince  of  Itha- 
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ea  pareaeft  and  oTertakos  him  \  lie  towohea  his  arm  with  a  gentle  tu>- 
leace,  and  looking  op  to  him  with  a  mingled  expreseioo  or«orrow,  of 
sarprise  and  of  reverencei  he  urges  his  remonstance.  Aaiymie,  begins 
Odysseos :— oh,  for  Mr.  Spencer  to  tell  us  all  the  meaning  with  whidi 
the  word  is  big  I  But  it  can  scarcely  signify  less  than  this : — ^  Great 
eon  of  Tdamon,  remmned  aWce  far  My  Idrih^  thy  courage  attd  tkf 
might  !^  He  persuades  Ajax.  Two  steps  further,  he  sees  Thersi- 
tee.  As  all  run,  of  course  Ae  was  among  them.  Least  of  all  others, 
was  he  the  man  to  "scorn  running  with  his  heels."  Odysseus  hates 
him  cordially— a  pestilent  rogue,  always  breeding  disturbance,— to 
"confess  the  troth,  he  is  almost  glad  to  find  him  running  away,  that 
he  nay  have  an  excuse  for  berating  him.  He  does  not  wait  to  get 
along  side, — he  would  not  touch  him  with  his  finger,  but  giving  him 
a  poke  in  the  back  with  his  sceptre,  h')  begins : — ^Aaifiovig,  says  Odysse- 
us again : — mark  the  force  of  the  word  here— it  means :  "  Jii  /  yoa 
bald^peUedj  equtfU-eyed^  hump-ba^teiy  bandfAegged^  abortion  of  a 
man  P^  U  the  reader  doubt  all  this,  we  refer  him  for  authority  Id 
Mr.  Spencer. 

But  this  Is  philology  ran  mad.  The  truth  is,  that  in  Homer,  diis 
word  AcuiUwSf  is  simply  a  word  of  addreaa,  with  as  much  fleubtlity,-— 
with  as  much  and  no  more  significance,  than  the  Bngliah  ^  Sir"  and 
*<  Madam,"  in  their  place.  It  does  not  ^change  the  ease,  ^at  the 
word  is  significant  by  deriTation.  Trace  bade  ^  Madam"  one  step, 
and  it  means  ^  my  mother."  What  ehould  we  say  of  a  teacher  of 
English,  who,  as  oflen  as  he  eneountered  the  word,  should  attempt, 
to  bad  it  with  all  the  responsibility  of  the  original  significatioa  t 
But  enough  of  this. 

There  is,  we  think,  a  delect  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fcnatter  of 
this  volume— H>ne,  however,  which  it  shares  with  a  large  part  of  oar 
modern  text  books.  The  notes  are  placed  in  a  body  by  themselves. 
No^ng  ^ould  be  put  in  a  school  book  which  is  not  intended  to  be 
used,  and  of  courae  the  more  readily  the  better.  Notes  gathered  at 
the  end  6f  a  book  are  a  perpe«aal  inconvenience,  oostmg  at  lease 
twice  as  much  time  to  consult  them,  as  if  they  were  at  the  foot  of  die 
page  to  which  they  refer.  The  difficulty  is  aggravated  here  by  the 
omission  of  all  referents  to  notes  in  the  text  As  this  book  is  like- 
ly to  eoflse  mto  general  use,  we  trust  that  a  second  edition  of  it  mvf 
undergo  the  cardul  revision  of  the  Editor,  aad  the  defioieaees  and 
errors  be  eorreetod. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

Hie  Origin^  ProgreaSy  and  Conchmon  of  the  Florida  War;  to 
which  18  appended  a  Record  of  Officers,  Doo-com missioned  Officers, 
Musicians  and  Privates,  of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps,  who  were  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  disease :  also  the 
Dames  ot  Officers  who  were  distinguished  by  Brevets,  and  the  names 
of  others  recommended :  together  with  the  orders  for  collecting  the 
remains  of  the  dead  in  Florida,  and  the  ceremony  of  interment  at 
St.  Augustine,  East  Florida,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  August,  18^. 
By  John  T.  Spraqve,  Brevet  Captain,  Eighth  Regiment  U.  S.  In- 
fantry.   New-York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1848. 

OUendorjPa  New  Method  of  Learning  to  Bead,  Write  and  Speak 
the  Spanish  Language:  With  an  Appendiz,  containing  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  recapitulation  of  the  Rules,  as  well  as  of  all  the  Verbs, 
both  Regular  and  Irregular ;  so  as  to  render  their  use  eas^  and  fa- 
miliar to  the  most  ordinar)^  capacity:  together  with  practical  rules 
for  the  Spanish  Pronunciation,  and  Models  of  Social  and  Commer- 
cial Correspondence.  The  whole  designed  for  Young  Learners  and 
persons  who  are  their  own  Instructors.  By  M.  Velasquez  aad  T. 
SmoNNB,  Professors  of  the  Spanish  and  French  Languages.  New- 
York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1848. 


A  System  of  English  Versification:  Containing  Rules  for  the 
{Structure  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  verse ;  illustrated  bv  numerous 
examples  from  the  best  Doets.    By  Erastcs  Evebett,  AM,    New- 


York  :  D.  Appleton  4&  Co.    1848. 

Introduction  to  (he  History  of  the  Colony  and  4ncienl  Dmniuion 
of  Virginia.  By  Charles  Campbell.  Richmond :  B.  B.  Minor. 
1847. 

The  Life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard:  "  the  Good  Knight,"  "  Sans 
Peur  et  sans  Reproche."  By  W.  Qilmobb  Simms.  New-York : 
Harper  A  Brothers.    1847. 

Self'Deitelofmeni :  An  Oration  Delivered  b^bre  the  Literary  So- 
cieties of  Oglethorpe  University ,  Georgia;  November  10th.  1847. 
By  W.  GiLMORE  SiMMS.  MilledgeviUe:  Published  by  the  Thaiian 
Society.    1847. 

Don  QuLvote  de  La  Mancha:  Transited  from  th«  Spanish  c^ 
Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  By  Cbarles  Jabvis,  Esq.  Care- 
fully revised  and  corrected.  With  numerous  Illustrations  i>y  Tooy 
Jobannot    In  2  vols.    Philadelphia:  Lea  dt  Blanchard.    1847. 

Beplyto  Bev.  Dr.  Pond's  ^*  Smedenborgianism  Beviewed.*^  By 
N.  F.  CABEL^  A.  M.  With  a  Preliminary  Letter,  by  R.  K.  Cralll 
New-York:  John  Allen.    1848. 

History  of  the  Girondists;  or  Pemmai  Memotrs  ef  tfie  PalHets 
of  the  French  BevohUion,  From  unpublished  sources.  Bv  Al- 
PBONSE  DE  Lamartine,  Author  of  "  Travels  in  the  Holv  Land,"  &c. 
In  3  volumes.  Translated  by  H.  T.  Rtdb.  New-York:  Haq>er  4b 
Brothers.    1848. 
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The  Pictorial  History  of  England^  being  a  History  of  the  People 
as  well  as  a  History  of  the  Kingdom.  IlJustrated  with  several  hun- 
dred wood-cuts  ofMooumeDtil  Records,  Coins,  civil  and  military  Cos- 
tume, domestic  Buildings,  Furniture,  and  Ornaments,  Cathedrals^ 
and  other  great  works  of  Architecture,  Sports  and  other  illustratioos 
of  Manners,  Mechanical  Invention,  Portraits  of  Kings  and  Clueens. 
and  remarkable  Historical  Scenes.  By  George  L.  Craik  and 
Charles  Maofarlane,  assisted  by  other  Contributors,  in  four  vol- 
umes.   New- York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1848. 

Now  and  Then. — Through  a  glass  darkly.  By  Samuel  Wabrbh, 
F.  R.  S.,  Author  of  **  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  and  '•  the  Diary  of  a 
late  Physician."  In  two  parte.  New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1848. 

The  Military  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  By  Abcbi- 
bald  Alison,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  "  the  History  of  Europe."  New- 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1848. 

A  Summer  in  Scotland.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  With  EngraviDgs. 
New-York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1848. 

Suggestions  relative  to  the  Free  School  System  in  South  Carolina. 
By  Henrt  Summer.    Columbia:  A.  G.  Summer.    1847. 

7^6  Conquest  of  California  and  New  Mexico^  by  the  Forces  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  years  1846  and  1847.  By  Sameb  Madisoh 
Ctrrrs.  With  Engravings,  Plans  of  Battle,  &c.  Philadelphia: 
Carey  &  Hart    1848. 

Adventures  in  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  Gborge  F. 
RuxTON,  Esd.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the 
Ethnological  Society,  &.C.,  d&c  In  two  Parts.  New-York :  Hajper 
&  Brothers.    1848.  « 

Scenes  at  Washington:  a  Story  of  the  Last  Generation.  By  a 
Citizen  of  Baltimore.    New-York :  Harper  ^  Brothers.    1848. 

Historical  and  Secret  Memcirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine^  First 
Wife  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  By  M'llb  M.  A.  LeNormand,  Au- 
thor "Des  Souvenirs  Prophetiques,"  &>c  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Jacob  M.  Howard,  Esqr.  Complete  in  Four  Parts. 
Philadelphia:  Carey  ^  Hart    1848. 

T%e  Thousand  and  One  Nights  ;  or  The  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainnunts.  Translated  and  arranged  ior  family  reading,  with  ex- 
planatory notes,  by  E.  W*  Lane,  Esq.  From  the  Second  London 
Bdition.  Illustrated  with  six  hundred  Wood  cuts  by  Harvey,  and 
Illuminated  Titles  by  Owen  Jones.  [To  be  published  in  12  parts,  of 
which  the  First  is  issued.]    New-York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    184a 

Address  on  Female  Educationy  delivered  at  Raleigh  before  the 
Sedgwick  Female  Seminary,  February  27th,  1847.  By  Rev.  Wil- 
UAM  Hooper,  President  of  Wake  Forest  College.  Raleigh :  Pub- 
lished by  Weston  R.  Gales.    1848. 
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